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The American aggression in Vietnam is intensified day by day. The re- 
“sistance of the Vietnamese has not only held out against this aggression, 
-,t has also become an example and an inspiration for those who are ex- 
ploited by imperialism throughout the world. Their struggle is therefore 
-our struggle. Clearly, in the long run, it is the destruction of capitalism in 

its homelands which is the main task of socialists in the advanced capi- 

talist countries, and it is this which would radically alter the isolation of 
| those at present in the front line. But, in the short run, there is a real prob- 
lem of what forms solidarity with the Vietnamese can take. It is cleat 
that what already has, and is being done, especially by the radical move- 
ment in the United States itself—by demonstrations, aid-committees. 
resistance to the draft—is seen by the Vietnamese as-extremely important 
to them. A further dimension to the opposition to the American occupa- 
tion of Vietnam was recently provided by the setting up of an Inter. 
` aational War Crimes Tribunal, on the initiative of Bertrand Russell. It is 

co be hoped that this tribunal will do much to publicize the character o; 

the occupation, and to stir public opinion as yet uncommitted agains. it 
and that in so doing it will assist the efforts of all those forces which are 

‘fighting for American withdrawal. We open this issue of NLR with at 

interview with Jean-Paul Sartre, the executive president of the Tribunal 
‘in which he answers questions concerning its aims and scope. Hir 

answers do not only deal with the important issues raised by the concep- 
tion of the Tribunal itself, they also cover a wide range of problems, fron 
the relation between morality and class politics to the nature of the Gaullis 


regime. 


Since about 1930, the great majority of original and substantial theoreti 
_cal contributions to Marxism, at least as far as Europe is concerned 
mhave stressed the Hegelian influence on Marx and the importance of his 
mGarly Writings, and have—with the major exception of Gramsci—bees 
«made by individuals outside the communist parties. Now a prominen 
«member of the French Communist Party, Louis Althusser, has publishex 


two books—Pour Marx, and Lire le Capital—which are deliberately an 
indeed polemically anti-Hegelian, which aim to show the immaturity of 
the Early Writings, and which are at the same time written with a rigour 
and a brilliance which contrasts sharply with much of what has passed: 
for ‘orthodox’ Marxism in the past. Louis Althusser, a philosopher who 
vice-director of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, has had an enormous 
impact on the French intellectual left in the last two or three years, and 
already has a large number of disciples. Since his work invests a number 
of crucial areas and problems of concern to socialist theory, we felt i+ 
important to make available in English a representative example of hi 
work. The main article in this issue of NLR is therefore Althusser’s key `. 
essay from Pour Marx: ‘Contradiction and Over-determination’. . 


One of the great gaps in labour historiography in Britain has been th 
lack of any adequate account of the development of the British Communist 
Party. The absence of any serious work of this nature has greatly ham-.,1 
pered analysis of much of the political and social history of this country in 
the last forty years, and has obscured many of the lessons that can be; 
drawn from that history. An examination of the early years of the Com- ` 
munist Party raises many important issues; among others: the role of 
working-class militants, the original composition of the party, its size, - 
the presence or absence of intellectuals within it, the theoretical context | 
in which it emerged, the type of leadership it enjoyed, and its relationship 
with other working class organizations. Recently L. J. Macfarlane pub- 
lished a history of the Communist Party up to 1929 which does deal witht 
these issues, and which is by far the best history of the party in its early 
years yet to have appeared. Monty Johnstone here examines critically 
Macfarlane’s theses, the virtues and vices of his approach, and indicates 
some questions concerning the character and history of the Communist 
Party which still remain unanswered. 


Lastly, we follow up the Jakobson-Tynyanov Theses on Formalism pub- 
lished in NLR 37 with El Lissitsky’s thoughts about the Book. The 
acolytes of Marshall McLuhan would do well to go back forty years ty 
read this profound and prophetic manifesto. T 
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Interview with Jean Paul Sartre on the 
War Crimes Tribunal 


i Imperialist Morality 


_ It bas been said that Bertrand Russells tribunal would only be able to deliver a parody o) 
| | justice. It is made up of committed individuals, bostsle to American policies, their verdict, 
it is said, known in advance. According to an English journalist, ‘It will be Like in Alice in 
Wonderland: there will be the sentence first, and the trial afterwards’. 









J. P. Sartre. Let me outline the purpose, and the limits of our tribunal. There is 
10 question of judging whether American policy in Vietnam is evil—of 
which most of us have not the slightest doubt—but of seeing whether it falls 
within the compass of international law on war crimes. There would ‘be no 
point in condemning, in a legal sense, the onslaught of American imperialism 
t the countries of the Third World which attempt to escape its domina- 
ion. That struggle is in fact merely the transposition, on an international level, 
of the class struggle, and is determined by the structure of the groups engaged in 
E i 


Imperialist policy is a necessary historical reality. By this fact it is be- 
yond the reach of any legal or moral condemnation. The only thing 
possible is to combat it; intellectually by revealing its inner mechanism, 
politically by attempting to disengage oneself from it (the French- - 
government, contrary to appearances, does not really attempt this), gr © 
by armed struggle. I admit that I am, like other members of tlr-s, 
‘tribunal’, a declared enemy of imperialism and that I feel myself in 
solidatity with all those who fight against it. Commitment, from tht 
point of view, must be total. Each individual sees the totality of the 
struggle and aligns himself on one side or on the other, from motives 
which may range from his objective situation to a certain idea tha: 
he holds of human life. On this level one may baze the class enemy. Bus 
one cannot judge him in the legal sense. It is even difficult, if not im- 
possible, so long as one keeps to the purely realistic viewpoint of the 
class struggle, to see one’s own allies in legal terms and rigorously tu © 
define the ‘crimes’ committed by their governments. This was clearly , 
shown by the problem of the Stalinist labour camps. One either ne? 
delivered moral judgments on them, which were entirely beside the^ 
point, or satisfied oneself with evaluating the ‘positive’ and the ‘nega. © 
tive’ in Stalin’s policies. Some said, ‘It’s positive in the last analysis’ and 4 
others said, ‘It’s negative’. That too led nowhere. 
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In fact, though the development of history is not determined by law t 
and morality—which are, on the contrary, its products—these two 
superstructures do exert a ‘feed back’ effect on that development. It is 
this which allows one to judge a society in terms of the criteria which it ¢ 
has itself established. It is therefore entirely normal to inquire, at any 
given moment, if such and such an action can really be judged purely 
in terms of utility and lıkely outcome, or whether it does not in fact 
transcend such criteria and come within the scope of an international 
jurisprudence which has slowly been built up. 


Marx, in one of the prefaces to ‘Capital’, makes a retnark to the effect 
that—We are the last people who can be accused of condemning the 
bourgeois, since we consider that, conditioned by the process of capital 
and by the class struggle, their conduct is necessary. But there are 
moments, all the same, when they exceed the limits. 


The whole problem is to know if, today, the imperialists are exceeding 
the limits. 


When Talleyrand says: ‘It is worse than a crime, it is a mistake’, he 
sums up very well the way in which political actions have always been 
considered throughout history. They might be skilful or clumsy. 
effective or ill-starred; they always escaped legal sanction. There was nc 
such thing as a ‘criminal policy’. 


And then, at Nurenburg, in 1945, there appeared for the first time tr 

notion of a ‘political crime’. It was suspect, certainly, since it consiste. 
in imposing the law of the conqueror upon the conquered. But the con- 
demnation of the leaders of Nazi Germany by the Nurenburg Tribuna 
only had any meaning at all if it implied that any government which, i: 
the future, committed acts which could be condemned under one .- 
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other of the articles of the Nurenburg laws, would be subject tc 
trial by a similar tribunal. Our tribunal today merely proposes to apply 
to capitalist imperialism its own laws. The arsenal of jurisprudence, 
moreover, is not limited to the laws of Nurenburg; there was already 
the Briand-Kellog pact; and there are the Geneva Convention and othes 
international agreements. 

The question in this case is not one of condemning a policy in the name 
of history, of judging whether it is or is not contrary to the interests of 
humanity; it is rather a question of saying if it infringes existing laws. 
For example, you may criticize the present policies of France, you may 
be totally opposed to them, as I am, but you cannot call them ‘criminal’. 
That would be meaningless. But you could do so during the Algerian 
war. Torture, the organization of concentration campe, reprisals on the 
civilian population, executions without trial could all be equated with 
some of the crimes condemned at Nurenburg. If anybody at the time 
had set up a tribunal like the one conceived by Bertrand Russell, } 
would certainly have agreed to take part in it. Because it was not done 
at that time with reference to France is no reason not to do it today with 
reference to the United States. 


You will be asked by what legal right, since it is the law which you are invoking, 
jou are setting yoursslees up as judges, which you are mot... 


Quite true. After that, people will say, anybody can judge anything] 
And then, doesn’t the project risk falling on the one side into petit- 
bourgeois idealism (a number of well-known personalities make a pro- 
test in the name of exalted human values) and on the other into fascism, 
with a vengeance-secking aspect to it which recalls Arsene Lupin and 
the whole of fascist literature ? 


To this I would reply first of all that there is no question of condemning 
anybody to any peaalty whatever. Any judgment which cannot be exe- 
cuted is evidently derisory. I can hardly see myself condemning Presi 
dent Johnson to death. I would cover myself with ridicule. 


Our aim is a different one. It is to study all the existing documentation 
on the war in Vietnam, to bring forward all the possible witnesses— 
American and Vietnamese—and to determine whether certain actions 
fall within the competence of the laws of which I have spoken. We will 
not invent any new legislation. We will merely say, if we establish it— 
and I cannot prejudge this—‘Such and such acts, committed in suck 
and such places, represent a violation of such and such international 
laws, and are, consequently, crimes. And there stand those who are 
responsible for them.’ This would, if a real international tribunal 
existed, make the latter subject—by virtue, for example, of the law: 
applied at Nurenburg—to various sanctions. So it is not at all a ques- 
tion of demonstrating the indignant disapproval of a group of honest 
citizens, but of giving a juridical dimension to acts of international 
politics, in order to combat the tendency of the majority of people onl}, 
to judge the conduct of a social group or of a government in expediens 
or in moral terms. 


Does this not lead you to the view that there is a way of waging war which is to be 
condemned, and another which is mot? 


Certainly not! The onslaught of imperialism against certain peoples of- 
the third world is a fact which is clear to me. I oppose it with all my 
strength, to the limit of the feeble means at my disposal, but there is no ™ 
point in my saying whether there 1s a good and a bad way in which it can 
be carried out. In fact, although the good, peaceful people in our con- 
sumer societi¢és would like to ignore it, everywhere there is fighting, 
struggle; the world is in flames and we could have a world war from 
one moment to the next. I have to take sides in the struggle, not to 
humanize it. We only have to try and find out whether, in the course of 
this struggle, there are people who are exceeding the limits; whether 
imperialist policies infringe laws formulated by imperialism itself. 


You might of course ask whether it 1s possible to fight an imperialist S 
war of repression without violating international laws. But that 1s not 
our business. As an ordinary citizen, as a philosopher, as a Marxist, I 
have the right to believe that that type of war always leads to the use of ` 
torture, to the creation of concentration camps, and so on. As a mem- 
ber of the Bertrand Russell Tribunal, that does not interest me. I only 
have to try to discover whether laws have been violated, in order to ; 
reintroduce the legal notion of international crime. 


We must ask ourselves whether the views, correct ones, which we hold 
about politics—(that politics must be considered realistically, that they | 
are determined by a relation of forces, that the end pursued must be 
taken into account}—must necessarily lead us, as they did many people 
during the Stalin period, to consider politics solely from the angle of 
expediency, and to indulge in passive complicity by only judging a 
government’s actions from a practical perspective. Does a political fact 
not also possess an ethico-juridical structure ? 


On this ground, our judgments cannot be given in advance, even if we 
are committed, as individuals, ın the struggle against imperialism. 
Again, I oppose the de Gaulle government with my vote but it would 
never enter my head to say that Gaullist policies were criminal. One 
might talk indignantly of ‘the crime’ of the Ben Barka affair, but I do , 
not see what law we would apply 1f we wanted to condemn the French 
government for its role ın it. It is entirely different when it is a question 
of judging a certain act of war by the Americans in Vietnam, a certain 
bombardment, a certain military operation ordered at top level. To 
want to set up a real tribunal and to pronounce sentences would be to ` 
act as idealists. But we have the right to meet, as citizens, in order to 
give renewed strength to the notion of a war crime, by showing that- 
any policy can and must be objectively judged in terms of the oe 
criteria which exist. 


When somebody shouts out in a meeting: “The war in Vietnam is a 
crime’ we are in the realm of emotion. This war is certainly contrary to- 
the interests of the vast majority of people, but is it AgeMy criminal? 
This is what we will try to determine. We cannot say in advance what 
our conclusions will be. 
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. Some people will reproach you for wot judging the Vistnamese at the same tim 


asthe Americans, and will say that war crimes are committed by both sides. 


I refuse to place in the same category the actions of an organization c 
poor peasants, hunted, obliged to maintain an iron discipline in the: 
ranks, and those of an immense army backed up by a highly industria 
ized country of 200 million mhabitants. And then, it is not the Vie 
namese who have invaded America nor who have rained down 
deluge of fire upon a foreign pedple. In the Algerian war, I always re 
fused to place on an equal footing the terrorism by means of bomt 
which was the only weapon available to the Algerians, and the actior 
and exactions of a rich army of half a million men occupying the entir 
country. The same is true in Vietnam. 


Can this possibility which will be cffered you during the ‘trial’, of bringing ı 
hight legal norms which can be applisd to the policies of amy governswcat, debom 
on to wider opposition to American policies in V istndm f 


Of course. But that will only be able to come afterwards. It is on th 
Basis of the results of our inquiry—if 1 it terminates in a condemnation— 
—that it will be possible to organize demonstrations, meetings, marche: 
signature campaigns. Our first task will be one of education, of informs 
tion and our hearings will naturally be public. 


We have been reproached with petit bourgeois legalism. It is true, an 
I accept that objection. But who are we trying to convince? The classe 
who are engaged in the struggle against capitalism and who are alread 
convinced (crimes or no crimes) that it is necessary to fight to the bitte 
end against imperialism? Or that very broad fringe of the middle clas 
which, at the moment, 1s undecided? It is the petit bourgeois masse 
which must today be aroused and shaken, since their alliance with th 
working class—even from a purely local political point of view—is to b 
desired. And it is by means of legalism that their eyes can be openec 
Besides it is no bad thing either to remind the working class, who to 
often have been led to think only in terms of immediate effects, ths 
every historical action has an ethico-juridical structure. In the post 
Stalin period in which we live, it is very important to try to highligt 
that structure. 


How do you explain the fact that the demonstrations against the war ia Vistnas 
have been mors numerous and more vigorous in West Germany, in England, i 
Italy and in Belgium than in France? 


In France, it is true, there does exist a certain impermeability in the cor 
sciousness of the petit-bourgeoisie, and even to some extent in that c 
the wotking-class. This comes, I believe, from the fact that we are onl 
just emerging from a long period of colonial wars. For a very lon, 
time we were ‘blocked’ on all problems of world i importance—particu 
larly those of the Third World—because we were the oppressors i 
Indo-China, and then in Algeria. It was an epoch, you will recall, i 
which the whole world was becoming anxious about the development c 
nuclear weapons. The French, for their part, never gave it a though! 
They never understood that their country, which harboured America 


bases on its territory, would be annihilated just like other countries in 
case of nuclear war. They never understood it because their attention 
was continuously engaged by colonial problems. 


~ 


There is another reason for French apathy—the confusion which de _ 


Gaulle succeeds in creating when he passes off as a genuine anti- “$ 


imperialist policy what is, in fact, a purely verbal affirmation of in- 
dependence. The Phnom-Pehn speech was only fine words since de 
Gaulle, while condemning American policies, does not give himself 
within France the economic means of escaping American tutelage. 


But the fact that de Gaulle is the only head of a capitalist state who de- 
nounces the policies of the United States gives the French a good con- 
science. The same citizen who, hostile to Algerian independence, was still 
only too happy that a venerated leader should put an end to a war 


impossible to win, is today very pleased that the definitive words of the > 
great man, with whom he identifies, should supply a justification for his 
passivity: ‘Since de Gaulle is taking such a firm stand on Vietnam, itis ~ 


uscless for me to do more’. 


If the parties of the left were united, they would have to discover 
through experience that the Gaullist ambition to nfake France into a 


serious adversary of American imperialism has no meaning, since it is 


not based on an internal policy capable of genuinely freeing us from the 


grasp of the Americans.” 


Today France is nothing but a rebellious slave, still subject to American 
authority. The headquarters of Nato will have to set itself up somewhere 
else, maybe, but the Americans can put French workers out of work 
where and when they wish; they can paralyse our economy merely by 
withdrawing their computers; they can exert enormous pressure 
against which we are defenceless. 


The first point of a left programme would have to be the need to com- 
bat, by means of a policy of priority investments—a great proportion 
of them public ones—the invasion of American capital. It would be 


very difficult, I know, and France could not do it alone. She would have , 


to make use of the Common Market and to be able to induce her 
partners to adopt the same policy. They too, for the moment, are 
dominated by American economic power; but certain countries— 
Italy, for instance—could be brought to revise their attitude if France 
practised a policy of genuine economic independence. 


For the moment, we are still waiting for the left to unite. And I do not 
see any bridging over of the gulf between the upholders and the op- 
ponents of the Atlantic Pact. The problem is partly concealed because 
the communists have made some concessions for the elections; but i» 
remains posed and continues to paralyse the left. We had a perfec 
example of this when Guy Mollet, last spring, wanted to put down : 
motion of censure directed against the government’s foreign policy 
The communists were embarrassed because certains aspects of tha 
policy suit them, and they said: ‘Let us condemn instead the goverp 
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ment’s policies as a whole, showing that it is no more satisfactory + 
home than abroad.’ Guy Mollet refused. 


In my opinion, opposition to the Atlantic Pact ought to be the mai 
criterion of a left policy. I would even say that the only point in cor 
mon between the abstract position of de Gaulle and what ought to b 
the attitude of the left, is theedemand for national sovereignty. Soves 
eignty must be won back, not in order to defend it jealously— 
would be possible to associate with other similarly sovereign countrie 
and to set up international organizations to which certain powe 
could be surrendered—but in order to oppose it to American impes 
ialism which is everywhere breaking down national structures. 


Lat us suppose that the left was united: what could it do in effective terms abo: 
Viitna? 


It could in the first place mobilize public opinion. It is not easy, bi 
there are some countries where it has been achieved. In France, a strib 
of any size, unleashed in connection with economic objectives, bi 
whose real motive was opposition to American policy in Vietnam, 
inconceivable. In Japan—-where I was recently—there was, on tł 
October 21st, a general strike ‘against American imperialism’. I don 
say that it was a total success, but ıt took place. 


The French too, of course, are ‘against’ the Vietnam war, but they don 
feel it concerns them. They don’t realize that they are in danger « 
being dragged into a world conflict by the development of a strugg 
which serves the interests of the Americans alone. De Gaulle, for b 
part, does realize this. I was very struck by the reaction of the Japana 
to his Phnom-Penh speech. They said: “De Gaulle was afraid.” The 
meant that he had suddenly come to appreciate the danger of seeing b 
country destroyed for something which does not concern her. It wa 
in fact, a speech dictated by fear, and from that point of view a goc 
speech. But a simple cry of alarm is of no great use. 


We must visualize our struggle, today, in the context of a durab 
American hegemony. The world is not dominated by two great powes 
but by one. Peaceful coexistence, despite its very positive aspeci 
serves the interests of the United States. It is thanks to peaceful c 
existence and to the Sino-Soviet conflict—the latter resulting to a gre 
extent from the former—that the Americans are able to bomb Vietna 
undisturbed. The socialist camp has, unquestionably, suffered a rever 
as a result of the rivalries and of the policies set in motion by Khrus 
chev. So much so that the Americans today feel that they have a fr 
hand, to the point where President Johnson hinted in a recent speo 
that he would not permit the Chinese to develop their nuclear streng 
beyond a certain point. This horrifying and cynical threat could n 
have been made if Johnson had been certain that the ussr would cor 
to China’s assistance. 


This present hegemony of the United States does not, however, exclu 
a certain vulnerability. In default of a direct confrontation with t 
socialist camp—too seriously divided—the solution could come fre 


the weariness of the mass of Americans and from the disquiet of 
Washington’s leaders at the growing disapproval of the entire world, 
and in particular of all their allies. 


> 
Do you think that actions liks that of David Mitchell, the young American i 
who refused to serve in Visinam, invoking the Nuronburg laws, could contri- ~ 
bats to a prise de conscience om the part of the Americans? 
It is precisely from the action of David Mitchell and of others that the 
idea of our tribunal sprang. Our inquiry, if it concludes that the 
United States is guilty, should allow all the young who are combating 
Jobnson’s policy to invoke, not only the laws of Nurenburg but also 
the judgment of a number of free men who do not represent any power, 
or any party. It is much better that we do not represent anything. For 
the neo-Nazis, the Nurenburg decisions were invalid because they were 
delivered by victors whose law was founded on their power. We, onthe & 
contrary, hold no mandate from any power whatsoever, and nobody " 
will be able to say that we impose our law on people whom we hold ` 
beneath our boot. We are independent because we are weak. And our 
position is strong because we do not seek to send a few individuals to 
prison, but to reawaken in public opinion, at an ominous moment of 
our history, the idea that there can be policies which are obj aay and 
legally criminal. 
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Presentation of Althusse 


In the first half of the 2oth century Marxist theory was dominated | 
two orthodoxies: before 1914 by the Kautskyism of the Secor 
International, and from 1920 to 1950 by Bolshevism, the theory of t! 
Third International. The collapse of Kautskyism was due to the spr 
collapse into chauvinism on the outbreak of War, and the rise 
Bolshevism to the October Revolution and the establishment ar 
consolidation of the ussr. But the revolutionary upheaval of 1917 d 
not affect Russia alone; as a crisis of Imperialism, its effects were fi 
more or less in every European country. The Western revolutiona 
movements also.sought for a replacement for the discredited Seco: 
International theory—a theory discredited not only by its associat 
with the spp but also by its failure to comprehend the events of tl 
years immediately following the War. The theory of the inevitak 
development of the contradictions of capitalism to its collapse w 
replaced by a theory of the proletariat as the subject of the revolutio 
ary transformation of society. The most notable theorists of this gro 
were Lukács and Gramsci, and their position took the form of 
attack on posittvism and determinism and hence of renewed stress 
Marx’s close relationship to Hegel. The trend was enormously 
forced by the publication of Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts in 1932, 81 
when it has concentrated largely on an exposition of Marx’s 
works. Marcuse and Henri Lefebvre are representative of this emp 
Within this ‘Western Marxism’ there are, naturally, considera 
variations, so that Gramsci, for example, can be seen as prefigurt 
later developments (see below, nn. 23 & 29). Bolshevism was alw 
distinct from this tendency (although the latter’s proponents 
proclaimed their Leninism), and in the *30’8, when Bolsh 
sclerosed into Stalinist dogmatism, the two were in clear oppositi 
But, curiously, the crude practicality of Stalinism and the philosophi 
sophistication of Western Marxism formed a viable opposition, 
the death of Stalin and the thaw weakened the Bolshevik orthod 
and this stable opposition crumbled. Western Marxism assum 
revolutionary proletariat as an epistemological basis; the absence 
basis was never theoretically resolved, and its ‘practical co 
quence was political ambiguity. The spp published Marrs 1 
Masaascripis as a weapon against the Communists; Lukács and Ko 
took directly opposite stands with relation to Comintern policy; in 
country since the Second World War it has been Trotskyists who 

















shown most interest in the Western tradition. In the ’50’s, and in- 
creasingly since 1956, a diluted form of the Western theory—so-called 
“Marxist humanism’—has become something close to an orthodoxy fòr 
the revisionist wings of Western Communist Parties. Some new 
response to the growing eclecticism of the once persecuted Western 
Marxism was inevitable. 


It emerged first i in Italy with the work of Della Volpe and Colletti, 
particularly the former’s Rosssean e Marx (1956), and then in France, 
firstly as a restatement of Bolshevism in Auguste Cornu’s biographical 
studies of Marx and Engels, and recently as a radically new approach in 
the work of Louis Althusser and his disciples. 


Of course, theoretical trends cannot be understood merely ia terms of 
their relation to political history. The Hegelian emphasis of Lukács and 
Gramsci was a consequence of the re-emergence of Hegelianism in the 
early zoth century as a development of neo-Kantianism and in the work 
of Croce respectively. Althusser’s work also has a clear pedigree out- 
side the realms of Marxist theory. His primary concern is a close 


reading of Marrs works, particularly the later works (from The ' 


Poverty of Philosophy to Capital). But he also makes use of insights from 
more recent developments in non-Marxist thought; as he himself says 
of the collection he is editing for François Maspéro: ‘The THEORY 
Collection wishes to take into account the ectwa/ meeting taking place 
before our eyes of the conceptual elaboration of the philosophical 
principles contained in the discovery of Marx on the one hand, and on 
the other of certain works in epistemology, in the history of ideology, 
knowledge and scientific research.’ (“Tbforie’ Collection, end-papers). 
Among the former are the works of related Marusts, e.g. Maurice 
Godelier, and among the latter it is worth naming the formalist 
aesthetics of the Russian school of the ’20’s (including Hichenbaum, 
Jakobson and Tynyanov), structuralist linguistics, Michel Foucault’s 
histories of ideas, and Jacques Lacan’s linguistic psychoanalysis. 
Beyond these direct sources lie the phenomenology of the younger 
Husserl, Freud’s psychoanalytic theory and echoes of Spinoza. 


Presenting these ‘influences’ as a list of names does less than justice to 
the rigour of Althusser’s position; he is in reaction against the eclectic- 
ism of the various forms of neo-Marxism current since the mid-50’s. 
The major focus of his research has been on the development of the 
‘theoretical problematic’ ; a discussion of ‘the fact characterizing the 
very existence of science: that it can only pose questions on the terrain 
and within the horizons of a definite theoretical structure—its problem- 
atic—which constitutes the absolutely defined condition of possibility, 
and thus the absolute determination of the form in which any problem 
can be posed at a given moment in science’ (Lire le Capital, vol I, p.27). 
Nicos Poulantzas has analyzed Althusser’s own work in terms of the 
contemporary problematic illustrated by the debate between Sartre and 
Lévi-Strauss on history (Les Temps Modernes 240, May 1966). 


The essay we present here is one of the earliest written of Althusser’s 
works, and this aspect of his research is no more than implicit in it. He 
has himself defined the place of this essay in his general conception: 
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ied . identified a pertinent absence in the term “Marrs ‘in 

on’ of the Hegelian dialectic” : the absence of its concept and there 
ore of its problem. I laboriously reconstituted this problem by showiny 
that the real content of the “inversion” which Marx discussed wa 
a revolution in, the problematic’ (Lére Je Capital, vol. I, p.32 1.10) 
Althusser has defined his overall project as a theory of the productios 
of knowledge, and its necessary parts as ‘a theory of the structure o 
theoretical practice as opposed to other practices; a theory of thy 
history of the production of knowledge as opposed to other forms o 
history; and a theory of the structure and of the history of the non 
theoretical practices on which theoretical practice is articulated 
(‘Thedrie Collection, end-papers). This essay represents the third o 
these alternatives: it is a discussion of the theory of history within : 
discussion of different interpretations of Marx’s relation to Hegel. 


This last topic is on well-worn territory, but Althusser is unusual is 
approaching it from a study of Feuerbach rather than of Hegel. Hs 
points out that the distinction Marxist humanists usually draw be 
tween Marx and Hegel is no more than the difference between Feuer 
bach and Hegel. The Marxist humanist thesis is that Marx’s later work 
is a direct development and application of the writings of the peri 
1843—45 (especially the Masascripts of 1844), but if these writings ar» 
essentially Feuerbachian, and, as we know, Marx later rejected Feuer 
bach, his writings after -1845 cannot be consistent with the earlie 
works. Althusser proposes a radical break with the earlier humanism it 
1846-47, a ‘compere ébisthwologiqw’ and a ‘changement dilime? (Mar 
himself writes of a ‘change of terrain’). That this change is expressed ir 
the same language before and after is the price paid by the theoreticm 
pioneer; new concepts are inevitably expressed with the old language 
The confusion of the humanists is due to a superficial reading of the 
later works. This is the position reached in the article referred to in the 
first sentence of Contradiction and Overdeter mination. 


Marx points out that Feuerbach’s attempt to invert Hegel by placing 
the essence of man in materiality rather than consciousness merely 
recreated the idealist problematic with changed terms. Althusser there 
fore concentrates on Marx’s claim that he had merely ‘inverted’ Hegel 
and sets out to discover the difference in conception implied. Th: 
‘mirror-image’ relation of Feuerbach and Hegel means that both usec 
the same essential concepts of totality and contradiction. Marx use 
the same words, but the concepts themselves changed. The essay tha 
follows is an attempt to redefine the words as Marx*used them in hi 
later work. 


Although he claims that the theory Marx utilized in Capita! has neve 
been isolated, Althusser does not deny that the same theory has beem 
used by the Marxist movement in theory and practice. So in this case 
he takes Lenin’s analysis of the reasons for the success of the 191° 

Revolution in Russia as an example of Marxist analysis in which t 
discover (to ‘produce’) the Marxist theory employed. For Hegeliam 
theory the Russian Revolution has always been a cruel paradox, onl 

explicable as an enormous ‘exception’ to the Laws of History. If th» 








central contradiction of capitalism is that 
how could the Revolution take place where 
lished itself while fully capitalist states were m 
This 1s explicable in terms of the accumulation of secon 
tions in Russia, but such an explanation demands a radi 
of the conception of these secondary contradictions. They 
longer be phenomenal alienations of the ongoing central contradiction; 
but must have their own autonomous influence on the system as a 
whole. But Marxism is no mere empiricism of contradictions, analyzing 
each specific phenomenon in terms of whatever contradictions seem 
most relevant; there is in Marxism a conception of the totality, of an 
ensemble that 1s also asymmetrical, dominated by one of its elements. 
This autonomy gad interdependence of the various contradictions is 
expressed by Althusser in the concept of ‘overdetermination’. Freud 
used this term to denote how a single element of behaviour expresses a 
complex motivation—e.g. a single dream image expresses several + 
unconscious desires. Althusser uses it similarly to denote the com- y 
plexity of any contradiction, a complexity due to ‘the influence of a 
structure on its effects’. The particular relation of the over-determined 
contradictions in any situation determines the possibility of a revolu- 
tionary change in the structure. It follows that the totality itself is quite 
distinct from the Hegelian totality. This difference Althusser expresses 

in later writings in the definition of the totality as a structure in the 
domination of the economy in the last instance (strwtwre à dominante 

en dernière instance de l économie). 


Many socialists in England are still defending Marust humanism 
against Stalinist dogmatism, without realizing that this battle is largely 
won; it has been reduced to a conflict with bourgeois distortion of 
Marx, and even this is fast disappearing to give place to a bourgeois 
critique of Communism based on the work of the younger Marx. 
To bring Marxist theory into line with contemporary conditions a com- 
pletely new conception is needed. Althusser’s work represents one 
approach to such a scientific Marxism. 


A note on the translation. Frequent use has been made of the word ‘sublation’ 
as a translation for the French ‘dépassement’, which is itself a translation of 
the German ‘Aufhebung’. The latter is usually translated into English as 
‘transcendence’ (e.g. in recent translations of Hegel), or by a variety of terms 
(Bottomore and Mulligan use ‘annul’, ‘abolish’ and ‘supersede’, as well as 
‘transcend’). On the other hand, translations of French phenomenology and 
existentialism use ‘surpass’ (Hazel Barnes in her translations of Sartre) or even 
the transliteration ‘depass’ (Laing and Cooper). As is well known, this con- 
fusion is a consequence of the untranslateble ambiguity of the German 
‘Aufhebung’, which means both ‘suppression’ and ‘raising up’. Older trang- 
lations of Hegel used the term ‘sublation’ as it is etymologically a (latinized) 
equivalent of the German. And in the English translation of a text to which 
Althusser refers frequently in this essay, Engels’ Lødorg Fexerbach, the word” 
‘sublation’ 1s used, in a context essentially similar to that in which it appears 
in the essay: ‘... so powerful a work as Hegelian philosophy ... could not be 
disposed of by simply being ignored. It had to be “‘sublated” in its own 
sense, that is, in the sense that while its form had to be annihilated through 
criticism, the new content which had been won through ıt had to be saved.’ 
(op. at., I 368) As there is no way of avoiding the confusion already pro 
duced, it seemed worthwhile to preserve this reference by translating 
‘dépasser throughout as ‘sublate’. 


£ x | 


Contradiction and overdeterminatior 


In an article devoted to the Young Marx!, I have already stressed the ambiguit 


_ of the idea of ‘inverting Hegel’. It seemed to me that strictly speaking this e 


pression suited Feuerbach perfectly; the latter did, indeed, ‘turn speculativ 
philosophy back onto its feet’, but the only result was to arrive with implacab] 
logic at an idealist anthropology. But the expression cannot be applied to Marx, « 
least not to the Matx who had grown out of this ‘anthropological’ phase. 
could go further, and suggest that in the well-known passage: “With (Hege 
(the dialectic) is standing on its head. It must be turned right side up again, 
you would discover the rational kernel within the mystical shell”, this “turnin 
right side up again’ is merely gestural, even metaphorical, and it raises as man 
questions as it answers. 


How should we really understand its use in this quotation? It is no 
longer a matter of a general ‘inversion’, of Hegel, ie. the inversion of 
speculative philosophy as such. From The Geran Idsology onwards we 
know that such an undertaking would be meaningless.“Anyone-who - 
claims purely and simply to have inverted speculative philosophy” 
(to derive, for example, materialism) can never be more than philoso- 
phy’s Proudhon,.its unconscious prisoner, just as Proudhon was the 
prisoner of bourgeois economics. We are now concerned with the 
dialectic, and the dialectic alone. It might be thought that when Marx 
writes that we must “discover the rational kernel within the mystical 
shell’ he means that the ‘rational kernel’ 1s the dialectic itself, while the 
‘mystical shell’ is speculative philosophy. Engels, time-honoured 
distinction between method and system implies precisely this.? The shell, 
the mystical wrapping (speculative philosophy), should be tossed aside 
and the preciouz kernel, the dialectic, retained. But in the same sentence’ 
Marx claims that this shelling of the kernel and the inversion of the | 
dialectic are one and the same thing. How can an extraction be an y 
inversion? Or in other words, what is ‘inverted’ during this extraction? 


Let us look a little closer. As soon as the dialectic is removed from its 
idealistic shell, it becomes ‘the direct opposite of the Hegelian dialectic.’ 
Does this mean that for Marx, far from dealing with Hegel’s sub- 
limated, inverted world, it is applied to the real world? This is certainly 
the sense in which Hegel was ‘the first consciously to expose its general 





1 Sur he Jenne Marx, in Pour Marx (Paris, 1965) pp. 45-83. 

1 Karl Marx: Das Kapital, Post-ecript to the second edition. This is a literal translation 
of the German onginal Here is 2 translation of the cructal passages: ‘In principle 
(der Grundlage nach) my dialectical method is not only distinct from Hegel’s but its 
direct opposite. For Hegel, the process of thought, which he goes so far as to tum 
into an autonomous subject under the name of the Idea, is the demturge of the real, 
which only represents (bridet) its external phenomena. For me, on the contrary, the 
ideal is nothing but the material transposed and translated in man’s head. The _ 
miystificatory (aystifirends) aide of the Hegeltan dialectic I cnticized about 30 years | 
ago while it was still fashionable . . . I then declared myself openly a disciple of that 
great thinker, and, in my chapter of the theory of value I went so far as to flirt 
(ib Awkatitrt . . . mif) bere and there with his pecultar mode of expression. The 
mystification the dtalectic suffered at Hegel’s hands does not remove him from his 
place as the first to expose (dersta/fes) consciously and in depth its general forms of | 
movement, With him it is standing on tts head. It must be turned nght aide up 
again if you would discover the rational kemel (Kera) within the mystical shell 
(meystiscbe Hulls), ` a 


‘In its mystified form the dialectic was a German fashion because it seemed to 
transfigure the given (des Bestehende). In its rational image (Gestalt) it is a scandal and 
abomination for the bourgeoisie . . . As it includes in the understanding of the given 
(Bestehende) the simmultancous understanding of its negation and necessary destruction, 
as it conceives any mature (gewerdes) form as in motion and thus equally in its 
ephemeral aspect it allows nothing to impose on it, and is in essence critical and 
revolutionary.’ 


[Althusser here makes several criticisms of French translations of Das Kapital, 
perticularly those of Roy and Molitor. These are not applicable to this passage in 
the Hoglish translation by Moore and Aveling (Moscow 1961) except for the 
use of ‘the present’ for ‘des Bestehende’ (the gtven)—but elsewhere this translation 
leaves nuch to be desired—T ranslator’s note] 

3 Femtrbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy in Marx-Engels: Selected Works 
Tl, 360-402 (2 volume edition). , 
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forms of movement in depth’. We could therefore take his dialectis 
from him and apply it to life rather than to the Idea. The ‘inversion 
would then be an ‘inversion’ of the ‘sense’ of the dialectic. But such as 
inversion in sense would in fact leave the dialectic untouched. 


The Kernel and the Shell 


Taking Young Marx as an example, in the article referred to above, 

suggested that to take over the dialectic in rigorous Hegelian form 
could only expose us to dangerous ambiguities, for it is impossible, give» 
the principles of a Marxist interpretation of «sy ideological phem 
omenon, to conceive of the place of the dialectic in Hegel’s system a 
that of a kernel in a nut.‘ It is inconceivable that the essence of th 
dialectic in Hegel’s work should not be contaminated by Hegelias 
ideology, or, since such a ‘contamination’ presupposes the fiction of 

pure pre-‘contamination’ dialectic, that the Hegelian dialectic coul» 
cease to be Hegelian and become Marxist by a simple, miraculou 
‘extraction’. 


Even in the rapidly written lines of the postscript to the secon: 
edition of Das Kapital Marx saw this difficulty clearly. By the accumuls 
tion of metaphors, he not only hints at something more than he say: 
but elsewhere he puts it clearly enough, though our translators hav 
half sneaked it away. 


A close reading of the German text shows clearly enough that th 
mystical shell is by no means (as some of Engels’ later commentaric 
would lead one to think) speculative philosophy, or its ‘work 


+ On the kernel, see Hegel: Introduction to the Phtksepby of History, Great mx 
‘must be named heroes in so far as they have drawn their goals and vocations m 
anly from the tranquil ordered stream of events sanctioned by the reigning syster 
bat from a source whose content is hidden and has not yet attained actual existem 

in the still subterranean internal spirit miich knocks for admittance te the ectornal wer 
and breaks its way in, because it is mot the almond which swits this kerma!’ A curious varia 
oa the long history of the kernel, the pulp and the almond. Here the kernel plays ti 
part of an egp-shell containing the almond; the kemel is outside and the almo» 
inside. The almond (the new principle) finally bursts the old kemel which no long» 
suits it (1t was the kernel of the old almond); it wants a kernel of ifs eww: nc 

and socal forms, etc. This reference should be borne in mind whenev 

the problem of the Hegelian dialectic of history artecs. 

3 Cf. Engels Feserbach, ep. at. Perhaps we should not teke too litemlly all the formal 
tions of a text on the ane hand destined for wide popular diffusion, and therefore, 

Engels himself admits, somewhat schematic, and on the other set down by a m 

who 40 years previously lived through the great intellectual adventure of t 
discovery of historical materialism, and himself passed through the pdd/essphe 
forms of consciousness whose broad history he is writing. The essay does, in fa: 





Further, and basic: the development of philosophy is not philosophical; it was 

‘practical necessities of its fight’ in religion and politics that forced the neo-Hegelis 
to oppose Hegel’s ‘system’ (p. 367); it is the progress of science and industry wh 
overturns philosophies (p. 372). Also the recognition of the profound influence 
Feuerbach oa The Holy Family, (p. 368), etc. But the same essay cootains formulatio 
which, if taken literally, can-only lead to dead ends. For example, the theme of @ 
‘inversion’ is taken so seriously that Engels draws the logical conclusion that “ult! 


conception’, or its ‘system’, ie. an element we can regard as external to 
its method, but refers directly to the dialectic itself. Marx goes so far 
as to talk of ‘the mystification the dialectic suffered at Hegel’s hands’, 
of its “mystificatory side’, its ‘mystified form’ (wystificirte Form), and 
of the rational figure (rationslls Gestalt) of his own dialectic. It would 
be difficult to indicate more clearly that the mystical shell is nothing but x 
the mystified form of the dialectic itself: that is, not a relatively external 
element of the dialectic (e.g. the ‘system’) but an ésterna/ element, 
consabstantial with the Hegslian dialectic. It is not enough, therefore, 
to disengage it from its first wrapping (the system) to free it. It must 
also be freed from a second, almost inseparable skin, Hegelian in princi- 
ple. This extraction cannot be painless; in appearance an unpeeling, 
it is really a demystification, an operation transforming what is extracted. 


wd 


Extraction, Inversion or Structure ? 

x 
To conclude, ın its approximation, this metaphorical expression—the ` 
‘inversion’ of the dialectic—does not raise the problem of the nature of Ye 
the objects to which a single method should be applied (the world of 
the Idea for Hegel—the real world for Marx), but rather the problem of 
the nature of the dialectic itself, that 1s, the problem of its specific structures; 
not the problem of the inversion of the ‘sense’ of the dialectic, but that 
of the sransfor mation of its structures. It is hardly worth pointing out that, 
in the first case, the application of a method, the exteriority of the 
dialectic to its possible objects poses a predialectical question, a question 
without any strict meaning for Marx. The second problem, on the - 
other hand, raises a real question to which it is hardly likely that 
Marx and his disciples should not have given a concrete answer in 
theory and practice, ın theory or in practice. 


Let us say, to end this overextended textual exposition, that if the Marx- 
ist dialectic is ‘in principle’ the opposite of the Hegelian dialectic, if 
it is rational and not mystical-mystified-mystificatory, this radical 
distinction must be manifest in its essence, that is, in its determinations 
and specific structures. To be clear, this means that fundamental 
structures of the Hegelian dialectic such as negation, the negation of 
the negation, the identity of opposites, ‘sublation’,* the transformation of 
quantity into quality, contradiction, etc, have for Marx (in so: far 





ately, the Hegelian system represents merely a smaterteticw idealistically armed xpside 
down to method and content’ (p. 372). If the mversioa of Hegel into Marx is well- 
founded, it follows that Hegel must already have been a previously inverted 
matertelism; two negations make an affirmation. Later (p. 387), we discover that 
the Hegelian dialectic was unusable in its Hegelian form precisely because it stands 
on its head (on the idea, not the real): “Thereby the dialectic of concepts itself 
became merely the conscious reflex of the dialectical motion of the real world and 
thus the dialectical of Hegel was placed upon its head; or mther, turned off its head, 
on which it was standing, and placed upon its feet.’ Obvious these are approximate 
formulations only, but their very approximation indicates a difficulty. Also note- 
worthy is a singular affirmation of the necessity for all philosophers to construct 2 
system: (Hegel “was compelled to make a system and, in accordance with traditional 
requirements, a system of philosophy must conchde with some sort of absolnte 
truth.’ p. 363), necessity which ‘springs from an imperishable desire of the human 
mind—the deure to overcome all contradictions’ (p. 365); and another statement 
that explains the limitations of Feuerbach’s materialism by his life in the country 
and bis consequent rustication in isolation (p. 375). 

* See the Presentation—T ranslator‘s note. 
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as he uses them, and he uses by no means all of them) a structu 
different from that which they have for Hegel. It also means th: 
these structural differences can be demonstrated, described, determine 
and thought. And if it is possible, ıt is therefore necessary, I woul 
go so far as to say vital, for Marxism. We cannot go on reiteration 
indefinitely approximations such as the difference between system an 
method, the inversion of philosophy or dialectic, the extraction of tt 
‘rational kernel’, etc, and let these formulae think for us, confidin 
ourselves to the magic of a number of completely devalued words fc 
the understanding of Marx’s work. I say vital, for I am convinced th: 
Marxism in ıts philosophical development is at present hanging bac 
from this task.°® 


The Russian Revolution 


As someone must take the first step, I shall brave the perils of a bri 
discussion of the Marxist concept of contradiction in a particular cas 
the Leninist thesis of ‘the weakest link’. 


Lenin gave this metaphor, above all, a practical meaning. A chain is : 
strong as its weakest link. Anyone who wants to control a given situatic 
will look out for a weak point, in case it should render the who 
system vulnerable. On the other hand, anyone who wants to attack : 
even if the odds are apparently against him, need only discover this ot 
weakness to make all its power precarious. So far there is nothing ne 
here for the readers of Macchiavelli or Vauban, who were as expert : 
the arts of the defence as of the destruction of a position, and wi 
judged armour by its faults. But this is where we should pay attentios 
if it 1s obvious that the theory of the weakest link guided Lenin ın h 
theory of the revolutionary party (faultlessly united in consciousne 
and organization to avoid adverse exposure and to destroy the enemy 
it was also the inspiration for his reflections on the revolution itse 
How was the revolution possible in Russia, why was it victorious there 
It was possible ın Russia for a reason which transcended Russi 
because with the unleashing of imperialist war humanity entered into: 
objectively revolutionary situation.” Imperialism tore off the ‘peacefh 
mask of the old capitalism. The concentration of industrial monopolie 
their subordination to financial monopolies, increased the exploitatie 


6 Mao-Tse-Tung’s pamphlet: On Comsrediction (1937) contains a whole series 
analyses in which the Marmst conception of contradiction appears in a quite t 
Hegelian light. Its essential concepts may be sought in vain in Hegel: pnnaple «x 
secondary contradiction; principle and secondary aspect of the contradictic 
antagonistic and non-antagonistic contradiction; law of uneven development 
the contradiction. However, Mao’s essay, inspired by his struggle against dk 
matism in the Chinese Party, remains generally on a descriptive level, and is œ 
sequently abstract in certain respects. Descriptive: his concepts correspond 
concrete expenence. In part abstract: the concepts, though new, and rich in promi 
are presented as specifications of the dialectic in general, rather than as necess: 
implications of the Maryıst conception of society and history. 

7 Lenin: Farewel! Letter to Swiss Workers (Apu 8th, 1917) ‘It was the objectrm c 
dioas created by the imperialist war that brought the ste/s of hamanity to an impas 
that placed ıt in a dilemma: either allow the destruction of more millions of lb 
and utterly ruin European civilization, or hand over power in a/l the civie 
countries to the revolutionary proletamat, carry through the socialist revolutic 
Collected Works XXII 370-317. 


of the workers and of the colonies. Competition between the mono- 
polies made the war inevitable. But this same war, which dragged 
vast masses, even colonial peoples from whom troops were drawn, 
into limitless suffering, drove its cannon-fodder not only into massacre, 
but also into history. Everywhere the experience, the horrors of war 
wert confirmation of a whole century’s protest against capitalist 
exploitation; a foeusing-point too, for hand in hand with this shattering 
exposure went the effective means of action. But though this effect 
was felt throughout the greater part of the European popular masses 
(revolution in Germany and Hungary, mutinies and mass strikes in 
France and Italy, the soviets of Turin) ost in Rassia, precisely the 
‘most backward’ country in Europe, did it produce a trinmpbhant revolution. 


Why this paradoxical exception? For this basic reason: in the ‘system 
of imperialist states’® Russia represented the weakest point. The 
Great War had, of course, precipitated and aggravated this weakness, 
but it had not by itself created it. Already, even in defeat, the 1905 
Revolution had demonstrated the weakness of Tsarist Russia. This 
weakness was the product of this special feature: the accumulation and 
exacerbation of all the historical contradictions then possible: Contra- 
dictions of a régime of feudal exploitation at the dawn of the 
twentieth century, attempting to control as threats to it mounted, 
with the aid of a deceitful priesthood, an enormous mass of 
‘ignorant’? peasants (circumstances which dictated a singular associa- 
tion of the peasants’ revolt with the workers* revolution):!° Con- 
tradictions of large-scale capitalist and imperialist exploitation in the 
major cities and their suburbs, in the mining regions, oilfields, etc: 
Contradictions of colonial exploitation and wars imposed on whole 
peoples: the gigantic contradiction between the stage of development 
of capitalist methods of production (particularly in respect to proleta- 
rian concentration: the largest factory in the world at the time was the 
Putilov Works at Petrograd, with 40,000 workers and auxiliaries) and 
the medieval state of the country. Again, the exacerbation of class 
struggles in the whole country, not only between exploiter and 
exploited, but even within the ruling classes themselves (the great 
feudal proprietors supporting autocratic, militaristic, police Tsarism; 
the small aristocracy constantly fomenting plots; bastes bowrpeois and 
liberal bourgeoisie opposed to the Tsar; the perits bourgeois oscillating 
between conformism and anarchistic ‘leftism’). The detailed course of 
events added other ‘exceptional’ circumstances, incomprehensible 
outside this ‘tangle’ of contradictions inside and outside Russia. 
There was for example, the ‘advanced’ nature of the Russian revolutionary 
elite, exiled by Tsarist repression; in exile it became ‘cultivated’, it 
absorbed the whole heritage (above all, Marxism) of the political 
experience of the Western European working classes; this was partic- 
ularly true of the formation of the Bolshevik Party, far ahead of any 
Western ‘Socialist’ party in consciousness and organization. There 





* Lenin: Repert of the Contra] Committee te the dib Congress of the RCP(B), Collected Works 
xxix 1583. 

* Lenin. 

1° Lenin: Left- Weng Communism, an Infantile disorder, Selected Works II, 412-35. 

4 Lenin: Osr Resodutros in Selected Works I, 821. 

n Lenin: Left-Wiag Communism, an Infantile Disorder, Selected Works 01, 379. 
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was the ‘dress rebearsal’ for the Revolution in 1905, which, in commor 
with most serious crises, set class relations sharply into relief and made 
possible the ‘discovery’ of a new form of mass political organization: 
soviets.3 Last, but not least, there was the unexpected ‘respite’ the 
exhausted imperialist nations allowed the Bolsheviks for them to make 
their ‘opening’ in history, the involuntary but effective support of the 
Anglo-French bourgeoisie; atethe decisive moment, wishing to be ric 
of the Tsar, they did everything to help the Revolution. In brief, 
as precisely these details show, the privileged situation of Russia witk 
respect to the possible revolution was a matter of ew acrumalation ani 
an exacerbation of historical contradictions that would have been in- 
comprehensible in any country which was not, as Russia was, at the 
same time at least a century behind es world, and at th 
highest point of its developavent. 


The Weakest Link 


All this can be found throughout Lenin’s work,” and Stalin sum- 
marized it in particularly clear terms in his speeches of April 1924.1* 
The unevenness of capitalist development led, via the 1914—18 war, 
to the Russian Revolution. In the revolutionary situation facing the 
whole of humanity Russia was the weakest link in the chain of im- 
perialist states. It had accumulated the largest sum of historical con- 
tradictions then possible; for it was at the same time the most backward 
and the most advanced nation, a gigantic contradiction which its 
divided ruling classes could neither avoid nor solve. In other words 
Russia was overdue with its bourgeois revolution at the birth of its 
proletarian revolution; pregnant with two revolutions, at the birth 
of the first, it could not withhold the second. This exceptional situation 
was ‘insoluble’ (for the ruling classes)!” and Lenin was correct to see in 
it the objective conditions of a Russian revolution, and to forge its swb- 
jective conditions, the means of a decisive assault on this weak link in the 
imperialist chain, in a Communist Party that was a chain without weak 
links. 


What else did Marx and Engels mean when they declared that history 
always progresses by its bad side?!8 This obviously means the worst 
side for the rulers, but without stretching -its sense unduly we can 
interpret the bad side as that for those who expect the reverse from 
history. For example, the German Social-Democrats of the end of the 
roth century imagined they would shortly be promoted to socialist 
triumph by virtue of belonging to the most powerful capitalist state, 


D Lenin: The Third Intermational amd its Place in History, Collected Werks xxix 311. 

14 Lenin : Repert te the Petrograd City Conferences of the RSDRP(B), Collected Works xxiv 141. 
5 See particularly Laft-Wimg Commence, op. ci., DP. 379: 412, 435-458; 439; 
444-445. The Thura International, op. cii., p. 310. Our Revelution, op. cf » pp. 820ff. 
Letters from Afer, No. 1, Selected Works 11, 31ff. Lenin’s remarkable theory of 
the comdstions for a revelation (Laft-Wing Communic, PP. 434-435; 444-446) deals 
thoroughly with the decisive effect of Russia’s specific situation. 

16 Stalin: The Fosmelations of Leninism, Problems of Leninism (11th edition) pp. 13-93, 
particularly pp. 15-18, 29-2, 71-73. Despite thelr ‘pedagogical’ dryness, these 
pieces are in many ways excellent. 

17 Lenin: Our Revelation, op. et., p. 821. 
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then undergoing rapid economic expansion, just as they were under- 
going rapid electoral expansion (such coincidences occur). They 
obviously saw history as progressing through the other side, the 
‘good’ side, the side with the greatest economic development, the p 
greatest growth, with its contradiction reduced to the purest form 
(that between Capital and Labour), so they forgot that all this was 1 
taking place inea Germany armed with a powerful state machine, 
endowed with a bourgeoisie which had long ago given up ‘its’ political 
revolution ın exchange for Bismarck’s (and later Wilhelm’s) military, 
bureaucratic and police protection, in exchange for the super-profits 
of capitalist and colonialist exploitation, endowed too with a chauvinist 
and reactionary petite bourgeoise, They forgot that, in fact, this simple 
quintessence of a contradiction was quite simply abstract: the real 
contradiction was so much one with its ‘circumstances’ that it was only 
discernible, identifiable and manipulable through and with them. 


a 


What is the essence of this practical experience and the reflections it ~ 
inspired in Lenin? It should be pointed out immediately that this was 
not Lenin’s sole illuminating experience. Before 1917 there was 1905, 
before 1905 the great historical deceptions of Germany and England, 
before that the Commune, even earlier the German failure of 1848-49. 
En route, these experiences provoked more or less direct reflections 
(Engels: Revolution and Coxnter-revolution in Germany; Marx: The Class 
Struggles in Frances The Civil War in France; The Esghtesath Brumaire; 
The Critique of the Gotha Programme; Engels: The Critiqne of the Erfurt 
Programme; etc), and had been related to even earlier revolutionary 
experience: the bourgeois revolutions of England and France. - 
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Overdetermination 


How else should we summarize these practical experiences ‘and their 
theoretical commentaries other than by saying that the whole Marxist 
revolutionary experience shows that, if the general contradiction (it has 
already been specified: the contradiction between forces of production 
and relations of production, essentially embodied in the contradiction 
between two antagonistic classes) is sufficient to define the situation 
when revolution is the order of the day, it cannot of its own simple, 
direct power provoke a ‘revolutionary situation’, nor a fortiori a 
situation of revolutionary rupture and triumph of the revolution. 
If this contradiction is to become ‘active’ in the strongest sense, to 
become a ruptural principle, there must be an accumulation of circum- 
stances and currents so that whatever their origin and sense (and many 
of them will #ecessarih be strangely foreign to the revolution, or ever 
its ‘direct opponents’ in origin and sense), they fuse into a rwpixra 
wmity: the immense majority of the popular masses grouped in an assau? 
on a regime which its ruling classes are unable to defend.1? Such 
19 For the whole of this passage, see (1) Lenin: Left-Wiag Communism, op. cti., pp. 43¢ 
444-445; particularly: “Only when the ‘loser classes’ do not want the old way, an 
when the ‘wpper classes’ cannol carry on ta the old way—oaly then can revolotlo 
tctumph.”’ p. 430 (2) Lenin: Letters from Afar, No. 1, op. ait., pp. 35-36, notabh 
“That the revolution succeeded so quickly .. 1s only due to the fact that, as a reso 
of an extremely unique historical situation, absolutely dissimilar currents, absobit 
baterogeneons class interests, absoAdely contrary polttical and social strivings hav 
merped . . . in a strikingly ‘harmonious’ manner...” p. 35 (Lenin’s emphasis). 
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situation presupposes not only the ‘fusion’ of the two basic conditions 
into a ‘single national crisis’ but each condition considered (ab- 
stractly) by itself presupposes the ‘fusion’ of an ‘accumulation’ of 
contradictions. How else could the class-divided masses (proletarians, 
peasants, petits bourgeois) throw themselves together into a general 
assault on the existing régime? And how else could the ruling classes, 
(aristocrats, big bourgeois, iadustrial bourgeois, finance bourgeois, 
etc), who have learnt through long experience and sure instinct to fix 
between themselves, despite their class differences, a holy alliance 
against the exploited, find themselves reduced to impotence, divided 
at the decisive moment, with neither new political solutions nor new 
political leaders, deprived of foreign class support, disarmed in the 
very fortress of their state machine, and suddenly overwhelmed by 
the people they had so long suppressed by exploitation, violence and 
deceit? If, as in this situation, a vast accumulation of ‘contradictions’ 
come into play in the same court, some of which are radically hetero- 
geneous—of different origins, different sense, different /epe/s and porats 
of application—but which nevertheless ‘group themselves’ into a 
tuptural unity, we can no longer talk of the sole, unique power of the 
general ‘contradiction’. 


Of course, the basic contradiction dominating the period (when the 
revolution is ‘the order of the day’) is active in all these ‘contradictions’ 
and even in their ‘fusion’. But, strictly speaking, it cannot be claimed that 
these contradictions and their fusion are merely the pare phenomena 
of the general contradiction. The circumstances and currents con- 
stituting it are more than its phenomena pure and simple. They derive 
from the relations of production, which are, of course, one of the teras 
of the contradiction, but at the same time its conditions of existences; 
from the superstructures, instances deriving from it, but with their 
own consistency and efficacy; from the international conjuncture itself, 
which intervenes as a determination with a specific role to play.? 
This means that if the ‘differences’ constituting each of the instances in 
play (manifested in the accumulation discussed by Lenin) group them- 
selves into a real unity, they are not ‘dissipated’ as pure phenomena in 
the internal unity of a simple contradiction. The unity they constitute 
in this ‘fusion’ into a revolutionary rupture,” is constituted by their 
own essence and efficacy, by what they are according to the specific 
modalities of their action. In constituting this unity, they reconstitute 
and consummate their basic animating unity, but at the same time they 
also bring out its satwre: the ‘contradiction’ is inseparable from the 
total structure of the social body in which it is found, inseparable from 
its formal conditions of existence, even from the instances it governs; 
it is radically affected by them, determining and determined in one and 
the same movement by the various /ve/s and sustances of the social 


10 Lenin goes so far as to include among the causes of the success of the Soviet 
Revolution the natural wealth of the country and its geographical extent, the shelter 
of the Revolution tn its necessary military and political ‘retreats’. 

1 The ‘cris’ sitvation, as Lenin often remarked, has a rese/atory role for the structure 
and dynamic of the soctal formation living through ıt. What is said of a revolutionary 
situation can therefore be referred cautiously to the socal formation in a situation 
prior to the revolutionary crisis. 


formation it animates; it might be called is principle overdster mined. 


I am not particularly taken by this term overdsterwisation (borrowed 
from other disciplines), but I use it in the absence of anything better, 
Both as an index and as a problem, and also because it enables us to see 
clearly why we are dealing with something quite different from the 
Hegelian contradiction. 


Hegel and Marx 


In fact a Hegelian contradiction is never really overdetermined, even 
when it has all the appearances of being so. For example, in the 
Phenomenology of Mind, which describes the ‘experiences’ of conscious- 
ness and the dialectic which culminates in Absolute Knowledge, 
contradiction does not appear to be simple, but on the contrary very 
complex. Strictly speaking, only the first contradiction—between 
sensuous consciousness and its knowledge—can be called simple. 
The fursher we progress in the dialectic of its production, the richer 
becomes consciousness, the more complex its contradiction. However, 
it can be shown that this complexity is not the complexity of an 
effective overdster mination, but the complexity of a cumulative tetsrioriza- 
jion which is only apparently an overdetermination. In fact at each 
moment of its becoming consciousness lives and experiences its own 
essence (the essence corresponding to its stage of development) 
through all the echoes of the essences it has previously been, and 
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through the allusive presence of the corresponding historical forms. - 


Hegel, therefore, argues that any consciousness has a suppressed- 
conserved past even in its present, and a world (the world whose 
consciousness it could be, but which 1s marginal in the Phesomenology, 
its presence virtual and latent), and that therefore it also has as its past 
the worlds of its surpassed essences. But these past images of conscious- 
neas and these latent worlds (corresponding to the images) never affect 
present consciousness as effective determinations different from itself: 
these images and worlds concern it only as echoes (memories, phantoms 
of its historicity) of what it has become, that is, as anticipations of or 
allusions to itself. Because the past is never more than the internal 
essence of the future it contains, this presence of the past is the presence 
to consciousness of consciousness itself, and mo true external determination. 
A circle of circles, consciousness has only one centre, which solely 
determines it; it would need circles with another centre than itself— 
eccentric circles—for it to be affected at its centre by: their action, in 
short for its essence to be overdetermined by them. But this is not the 
case. 


This truth emerges even more clearly from the Philosophy of History 
Here again we encounter an apparent overdetermination: are not ab 
historical societies constituted of an infinity of concrete determinations 
from political laws to religion via customs, habits, financial, commerci» 
and economic régimes, the educational system, the arts, philosophy 


n Cf. Mao’s development of the theme of the distinction between entagentsi 
(explosive, revolutionary) contradictions and sesemtagomstie contradictions (( 
Contradstion) etc. 
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etc? However, none of these determinations is essentially outside the 
others, not only because together they constitute an original, organic 
totality, but above all because this totality is reflected in a masque internal 
principle, which is the truth of all those concrete determinations. Thus 
Rome: its mighty history, its institutions, its crises and ventures are 
nothing but the temporal manifestation of the internal principle of the 
abstract juridical personalitys and its destruction. Of course, this 
internal principle contains as echoes the principle of each of the 
historical formations it has sublated, but as its own echoes—this is 
why it has only one centre, the centre of all the past worlds conserved 
in 1ts memory; this is why it is smp. And the contradiction appears in 
this very simplicity: in Rome, the Stoic consciousness as consciousness 
of the contradiction inherent in the concept of the abstract juridical 
personality, which aims for the concrete world of subjectivity, bw 
misses it. This is the contradiction that will bring down Rome and 
generate its future: the mage of subjectivity in medieval Christianity 
All Rome’s complexity fails to overdetermine the contradiction in the 
simple Roman principle, which is merely the internal essence of thi: 
infinite historical wealth. 


We have only to ask why Hegel conceived the phenomena of historica 
mutation in terms of this simple concept of contradiction to reacl 
precisely she essential question. The simplicity of the Hegelian cop 
tradiction is made possible only by the simplicity of the internal princk 
ple constituting the essence of any historical period. If it is possibl 
in principle to reduce the totality, the infinite diversity, of a historically 
given society (Greece, Rome, The Holy Roman Empire, England, etc 
to a simple internal principle, this very simplicity can be reflected in th: 
contradiction to which it thereby acquires a right. Must we be eves 
plainer? This reduction itself (Hegel derived the idea from Montes. 
quieu), the reduction of a// the elements that make up the concret 
life of an historical epoch (economic, social, political and legal im 
stitutions, customs, morals, art, religion, philosophy, and even historics 
speats: wars, battles, defeats, etc) to ose principle of internal unity, : 
only possible on the absolute condition of taking the whole concret 
life of a people for the exteriorization-alienation of an internal spiritus 
principle, which can never definitely be anything but the most abstrac 
form of self-consciousness of that epoch: its religious or philosophic: 
consciousness, that is, its ideology. 


I think we can now see how the ‘mystical shell’ affects and contaminate 
the ‘kernel’—for the simplicity of the Hegelian contradiction is neve 
more than a reflection of the simplicity of this internal principle of 

people, that is, not its material reality, but 1ts most abstract ideology 
It ıs also why Hegel could represent Universal History from the Ancie» 
Onent to the present day as ‘dialectical’, that is, moved by the simps 
play of a principle of simp/e contradiction. It is why there is never fc 
him any really basic rupture, no actual end to any real history—nc 
any radical beginning. It is why his philosophy of history is garnishe 
with uniformly ‘dialectical’ mutations. This stupefying conception 

only defensible from the Spirit’s topmost peak. From that vantag 
point what does it matter if a people die if it has embodied the determir 
ate principle of a moment of the Idea (which has plenty more to come 


if it has cast it off to add it to that SelfMemory which is History, 
thereby delivering it to such and such another people (even if their 
historical relation is very tenuous) who, reflecting it in their substance, 
will find in it the promise of their own internal principle, as if by chance ` 
the logically consecutive moment of the Idea, etc, etc. It, must be clear 
that all these arbitrary decisions (shot through with insights of genius)” 
are not just confined miraculously to Hegel’s ‘world-conception’, 
to his ‘system’, but are reflected in the structure of his work, even the 
structures of his dialectic, particularly in the ‘contradiction’ whose 
task 1s the magical movement of the concrete contents of a historical 
epoch onwards to its ideological Goal. . 


Thus the Marxist ‘inversion’ of the Hegelian dialectic is something 
quite different from an extraction pure and simple. If we clearly perceive 
the intimate and close relation that the Hegelian structure of the dialec- ‘ 
tic has with Hegel’s ‘world-conception’, the latter cannot simply be, 
cast aside without obliging us to alter profoundly the structures of that 
dialectic, If not, whether we will it or no, we shall drag along with us, 
150 years after Hegel’s death, and 100 years after Marx’s, the shreds of 
the famous ‘mystical wrapping’. 


The Exception and the Rule 


Let us return to Lenin and thence to Marx. If it is true, as Leninist 

practice and reflection prove, that the revolutionary situation in 

Russia was precisely a result of the intense overdetermination of the 

basic class contradiction, we should perhaps ask what is exceptional 

in this “exceptional situation’ and if, like all exceptions, this one does 

not clarify a rule—is not, unbeknownst, Abe rule itself. For, after all, 

are we mot always in exceptional situations? The failure of the 1849 Revolu-* 
tion in Germany was an exception, the failure in Paris in 1871 was an 
exception, the German Social-Democratic failure of the beginning of 
the zoth century in producing the chauvinism of 1914 was an exception, 
the success of 1917 was an exception... exceptions, but with respect to 
what? Nothing but the abstract idea, which is nonetheless comforting 
and reassuring, of a pure, simple, ‘dialectical’ schema, which in its very 
simplicity seems to have retained the memory (or rediscovered the 
allure) of the Hegelian model and its faith in the resolving ‘power’ 
of the abstract contradiction as such: particularly the beautiful con- 
tradiction between Capital and Labour. I do not deny that the ‘sim- 
plicity’ of this purified schema answered to certain subjective neces- 
sities for the mobilization of the masses; after all we know perfectly 
well that utopian forms of socialism also played their historical part, 
and played it well because they appealed to the masses within the 
limits of their consciousness and to lead them forward, here, above all, 
is where they must be seized. It will soon be necessary to do w 

Marx and Engels did for utopian socialism, but this time for those sti 
schematic-utopian forms of mass consciousness influenced by Marxis 
(even the consciousness of certain of its theoreticians) in the first 
of its history: a real historical study of the conditions and forms of 
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consciousness.» in tact, we tind that aul the IMPOlant MBUNOGHU aud 
political articles by Marx and Engels during this period give us 
precisely the material for a preliminary reflection on these so-called 
‘exceptions’. They reveal the basic notion that the contradiction between 
Capital and Labour is never simpls, but always specified by the bestorically 
concrete forms and circumstances in which it is exercised. It is specified by the 
forms of the superstructure (the State, the dominant ideology, religion, 
politically organized movements, etc); specified by the internal and 
external historical situation which determines it as on the one hand a 
function of the satioxal past (completed or ‘relapsed’ bourgeois revolu- 
tion, feudal exploitation eliminated wholly, partially or not at all, 
local ‘customs’, specific national traditions, even the ‘particular style’ of 
political struggles and behaviour, etc. . .), and on the other as functions 
of the existing world context (what dominates it: competition of capitalist 
nations, or ‘imperialist internationalism’ or competition within 
imperialism, etc), many of these phenomena deriving from the ‘law of 
uneven development’ in Lenin’s sense. 


What can this mean but that the apparently simple contradiction is 
always overdetermined? The exception thus discovers in itself the rule, 
the rule of rules, and the old ‘exceptions’ must be regarded as method- 
ologically simple examples of the sep rx/e. To extend the analysis to all 





D In 1890 Engels wrote (in a letter to J. Bloch, September, 21st 1890): “Marx and 
I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that the younger people sometimes 
lay more stress oa the economic side than is due to it. We had to emphastre the 
main principle sis-d-ws our adversaries, who denied it, and we had not always the 
time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other elements involved in the 
interaction to come into their rights.’ (Selected Works I, 490) 


In the control of this proposed research, I would like to quote the notes which 
Grameci devoted to the mechanistic-fatalistic temptation in the history of 19th 
century Marxism: ‘the determinist, fatalist element has been an immediate ideological 
“aroma” of the philosophy of praxis, a form of religion and a stinmlant (but like » 
drug) necessitated and historically justified by the ‘subordinate’ character of certa'n 
social strata. When one does not have the initiative in the struggle and the struggle 
itself is ultimately identified with a series of defeats, mechanical determinism be. 
comes a formidable power of moral resistance, of cohesion and of patient and 
obstinate perseverance. “I am defeated for the moment but the nature of things is 
on my side in the long ron,” etc. Real will is disguised as an act of faith, a sure 
rationality of history, a primitive and empirical form of impassioned finalisn 
which appears as a substitute for the predestination, providence, etc, of the com 
fessional religians. We must insist on the fact that even in such cases there exists ir 
reality a strong active will... . We must stress the fact that fatalism has only beer 
a cover by the weak for an active and real will. This 1s why it is always necessary tr 
show the futility of mechanical determinism, which, explicable as a naive philosophy 
of the masees, becomes a cause of passivity, of imbecile self-sufficiency, when it b 
made into a reflexive and coherent philosophy on the part of the intellectmals... 
This opposition (intellectnals-masses) might appear strange from the pen of + 
Marxist theoretician. But it should be realized that Gramsci’s concept of the i» 
tellectual ig infinitely greater than ours, that is it is not defined by the idea intellectual 
have of themselves, but by their social rôle as erpawigers tod (more or less sub 
ordinate) Aeders. In this sense he wrote: “The affirmation that all the members of 1 
political party should be considered intellectuals lends itself to jokes and caricature 
But on reflection nothing could be more accurate. There must be a distinction o 
levels, with a party having more or less of the higher or lower level, but this is no. 
what matters: what does matter is their functlon, which is to direct and to organize 
that is, it is educational, which means intellectual.’ (Antonio Gramsci: Opers 11 
U Materiahime Stortce, pp. 13-14; The Modern Prince, pp. 69-70. Opere m: G. 
Intelattuah, p. 12) 


phenomena using this rule, I should like to suggest that an ‘over- 
determined contradiction’ may either be overdetermined in the sense of 
a historical inhibition, a real ‘block’ for the contradiction (for example, 
Wilhelmine Germany), or in the sense of a revolutionary rupture? ` 
(Russia in 1917), but in neither condition is it ever found 1n the ‘pure’ 
state. ‘Purity’ itself would be the exception, but I know of no example ` 
to quote. . 


Conception of History 


But if every contradiction appears in historical practice and in Marxist 
historical experience as an overdetermined contradiction; if this over- 
determination constitutes the specificity of the Marxist contradiction as 
opposed to the Hegelian contradiction; if the ‘simplicity’ of the Hegel- 
jan dialectic is inseparable from his ‘world-conception’, particularly 
the conception of history it reflects, we must ask what is the content, 
the raison d’ tire of the overdetermination of the Marxist contradiction; 3 
and how can the Marxist conception of society be reflected in this over- 
determination. This is a crucial question, for it is obvious that if we 
cannot demonstrate the secessary lak uniting the particular structure of 
contradiction according to Marx to his conception of society and 
history; if this overdetermination is not based on the concepts of the 
Marxist theory of history, the category is up in the air. For however 
accurate and verified it may be in political practice, we have only so 
far used it descriptively, that is contingently, and like all descriptions it | 
is still at the mercy of the earliest or latest philosophical theory: _ 


But this raises the ghost of the Hegelian model again—not’ of its 
abstract model of contradiction, but of the concrete mddel-of his 
conception of history reflected in the contradiction. If we are to prove that 
the specific structure of the Marxist contradiction is based on Marx’s 
conception of history, we must first ensure that this conception is not 
itself a mere ‘inversion’ of the Hegelian conception. It is true that we` 
could argue as a first approximation that Marx ‘inverted’ the Hegelian 
conception of history. This can be quickly illustrated. The whole 
Hegelian conception is dominated by the dialectic of the internal 
principle of each society; as Marx said 20 times, Hegel explains the 
material life, the concrete history of peoples by a dialectic of conscious- 
ness (the self-consciousness of a people: its ideology). For Marx, on 
the other hand, the material life of men explains their history; their 
consciousness, their ideologies are then merely phenomena of their 
material life. This opposition certainly has all the appearances of an 


‘inversion’. 



















To take it to an extreme caricature: what do we find in Hegel? A 
conception of society which takes over the achievements of 18th- 
century political theory and political economy, and considers any 





H Cf Engels (Letter to Schmidt, October 27th 1890, op. af 0, 493): “The 
of the state power upon economic development can be one of three kinds: it 
ron in the same direction, and then development ıs more rapid; it can oppose 
line of development, in which case nowadays state power in every great people 
go to pieces in the long run...’ This demonstrates the character of the two 


positions. 
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society (any modern society of course; but the present reveals what was 
once only a promise) as constituted of two societies: the society of 
needs, or civil society, and the political society or state and everything 
embodied in the state: religion, philosophy; shortly, the self-con- 
sciousness of an epoch. For Hegel material life (civil society, that is, the 
economy) is merely a Ruse of Reason. Apparently autonomous, it is 
obedient to a law outside itself its own goal, its condition of possibility, 
the state, that is spiritual life. So we have therefore a way of inverting 
Hegel which would apparently give us Marx. It is simply zo imvert the 
relation of the terms (and thus to retain them); civil society and state, 
economy and politics-ideology—to transform the essence into phen- 
omena and the phenomena into an essence, or if you prefer, to make the 
ruse of reason work backwards. While for Hegel the politico-ideologi- 
cal was the essence of the economic, for Marx the economic is the 
essence of the politico-ideological. Politics and ideology are therefore 
merely pure phenomena of the economic which is their ‘truth’. For 
Hegels ‘pure’ principle of consciousness (of the self-consciousness of 
an epoch), for the simple internal principle which he conceived as the 
princtple of the intelligibility of all the determinations of a historical 
period, we have substituted another simple principle, its opposite: 
material life, the economy—a simple principle which in turn becomes 
the sole principle of the universal intelligibility of all the determina- 
tions of an historical people. Is this a caricature? If we take Marx’s 
famous comments on the hand-mill, the water-mill and the steam-mill 
literally or out of context, this is their meaning. The logical consequence 
of this is the exact mirror imags of ths Hegelian dialectie—the only differ- 
ence being that it is no‘longer a question of deriving the successive 
moments from the Idea, but from the Economy, on the basis of the 
same internal contradiction. This attempt results in the radical re- 
duction of the dialectic of history to the dialectic generator of the suc- 
cessive modes of production, that is, in the last analysis, of the different 
production techniques. There are names for these deviations in the 
history of Marxism: ecosomisw and even techaologism. 





But these terms have only to be spoken to evoke the memory of the 
theoretical and practical struggles of Marx and his disciples against 
these ‘deviations’. And how many peremptory attacks on economism 
there are to counterbalance that well-thumbed piece on the steam 
engine! Let us abandon this caricature, not to hide behind official 
condemnation, but to examine the authentic principles at work in 
those condemnations and in Marx’s real thought. 


The State and Civil Society 


For all its apparent rigour, the fiction of the ‘inversion’ is now clearly 
untenable. We know that Marx did not retain the terms of the Hegelian 
model of society and ‘invert’ them. He substituted other, distantly 
related terms for them. Further, he overhauled the relation which had 
previously dominated the terms. For Marx, both terms and relation 
changed in nature and sense. 


D Of course, as with all ‘inversions’ this retains the terms of the Hegelian conception. 
cimil soctety and the State. 
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Firstly, the erms are not the same. 


Of course, Marx still talks of ‘civil society (especially in Ths German 
Ideology) but as an allusion to the past, to denote the site of his dis- - 
coveries, not to reutilize the concept. The formation of this concept 
requires close examination. Beneath the abstract forms of the political - 
philosophy of the 18th century and the more concrete forms of its 
political economy we discover, not a true theory of economic history, 
nor even a true economic theory, but a situating and description of 
economic behaviour, in short a sort of philosophico-cconomic phenomen- 
ology. What is remarkable in this undertaking, as much in its philo- 
osophers (Locke, Helvetius, etc) as in its economists (Turgot, Smith, 
etc), is that this description of civil society acts as if it were the descrip- 
tion (and foundation) of what Hegel, aptly summarizing its spirit, 
called ‘the world of needs’; a world, in its internal essence, in immediate 
relation to the relations of individuals defined by their particular > 
wishes, personal interests, in short, their needs. We know that Marx’s 
whole conception of political economy is based on the critique of this ~ 
pre-supposition (the Lomo oecoxomicus and its moral or legal abstraction, 
the ‘Man’ of philosophy); how then could he make use of a concept 
which is its direct product? Neither this (abstract) description of 
economic behaviour nor its supposed basis in the mythical Lomo 
osconomicus interested Marx—his concern was rather the ‘anatomy’ of 
this world, and the dialectic of the mutations of this ‘anatomy’. There- 
fore the concept of ‘civil society’—the world of individual economic 
behaviour and its ideological origin—disappears from Marrs work. 
He understands abstract economic reality (which Smith, for example, 
rediscovers in the laws of the market as a result of his search for a 
foundation) as the effect of a deeper, more concrete reality: the mode of 
production of a determinate social formation. Thus for the first time 
individual economic behaviour (which was the pretext for economico- 
philosophic phenomenology) is measured according to its conditions of 
existence. The degree of development of the forces of production, the, 
state of the relations of production: these are the basic Marxist concepts. 
‘Civil society’ may well have indicated the plass of the new concepts, 
but it did not contribute to their matter. But where in Hegel would you 
find this matter ? 



















As far as the state is concerned, it is quite easy to show that it has a 
quite different content for Marx from that it had for Hegel. Not just 
because the state can no longer be the ‘reality of the Idea’, but primarily 
because it is systematically considered as an sastrusment of coercion in the 
hands of the ruling, exploiting class. Beneath the ‘description’ and 
sublimation of attributes of the state, Marx finds here also a n 
concept, foreshadowed in the 18th century (Longuet, Rousseau, etc) 
taken up by Hegel in his Phlosophy of Right (which made it into 
‘phenomenon’ of the ruse of reason which triumphs in the state: 
opposition of wealth and poverty), and abundantly used by the histor 
ians of the 1830's: the concept of social class, in direct relation wi 
the relations of production. The intervention of this new concept an 
its relationship with one of the basic concepts of the economic stru 
transforms the esseace of the state from top to toe, for the latter is n 
longer above human groups, but at the service of the ruling class 
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it is not longer its mission to consummate itself in art, religion anc 
philosophy but to set them at the service of the ruling class, or rather tc 
force them to base themselves on ideas and themes which it renden 
dominant; it therefore ceases to be the “truth of’ civil society to be 
come, not the ‘truth of’? some other thing, not even of the economy 
but the means of action and domination of a social class etc. 


But the relations themsefves change as well as the terms. 


We should not think that this means a new technical distribution o: 
rôles imposed by the multiplication of new terms. How are these new 
terms arranged? On the one hand the sa/rastrecture (the economic base 
the forms of production and relations of production); on the other, the 
superstructure (the state and all legal, political and ideological forms) 
We have seen that one could attempt to maintain a Hapsiten relatios 
(the relation Hegel imposed between ctvil society and the state’ 
between these two groups of categories: the relation between ar 
essence and phenomena, sublimated in the concept of the ‘truth of...’ 
For Hegel the state is the ‘truth of? civil society, which thanks to the 
action of the ruse of reason 1s merely its own phenomenon consum- 
mated in civil society. For a Marx thus relegated to the rank of a 


' Hobbes or a Locke, civil society would be nothing but the ‘truth’ of 


its phenomenon, the state, which an economic ruse of reason had then 
put at the service of a class: the ruling class. Unfortunately for this 
neat schema this is not Marx. For him this tacit identity (phenomenon- 
essence-truth-of ... )of the economic and political disappears in favour 
of a new conception of the relation of determinant instances in 
the infrastructure-superstructure complex which constitutes the 
essence of any social formation. Of course these specific relations 
between infrastructure and superstructure still need theoretical 
elaboration and research. However, Marx has at least given us the 
‘two ends of the chain’ and has told us to find out what goes on 
between them: on the one hand determination in the-last instance by the 
(economic) mode of production; on the other the relative astonomy of the 
superstruciures and their specific efficacy. This clearly breaks with the 
Hegelian principle of explanation by self-consciousness (ideology) 
but also with the Hegelian theme of phenomenon-essence-truth-of 
We are definitely concerned with a new relationship between new terms. 


Listen, again, to Engels in 1890, taking the young ‘economists’ to task 
for not having understood that this was a sew relationship.2® Production 
is the determinant factor, but only ‘in the last instance’: ‘more than this 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists this 
into saying that the economic element is the oa/y determining one, he 
transforms that proposition into a meaningless, abstract, empty 
phrase.’ And for explanation: “The economic situation is the basis, bus 
the various elements of the superstructure—the political forms of the 
class struggle and its results: to wit constitutions established by the 
victorious class after a successful battle, etc, juridical forms, and ther 
even the reflexes of all these actual struggles in the brains of the 
participants, political, juristic, philosophical theories, religious views 
26 Letter from Engels to J. Bloch, September z1st, 1890 (Marx-Engels: Seloctu 
Works, 1, 488-489. 


and their further development into systems of dogmas—also exercise 
their influence upon the course of the historical struggles, and in many 
cases preponderate in determining their form...’ The word ‘form’ must 
be taken in its strongest sense, as quite different from merely ‘formal’. 
As Engels also says: “The Prussian state also arose and developed from 
historical, ultimately economic causes. But it could scarcely be main- 
tained without pedantry that among the many small states of North 
Germany, Brandenberg was specifically determined by economic 
necessity to become the great power embodying the economic, linguistic 
and, after the Reformation, also the religious difference between North 
and South, and not by other elements as well (above all by the en- 
tanglement with Poland, owing to the possession of Prussia, and hence 
with international political relations—which were indeed also decisive 
in the formation of the Austrian dynastic power)’.?? 


Base and Superstructure 


È 
{ 


z 
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Here, then, are the two ends of the chain: the economy 1s determinant, Y 


but is the lasi instances; Engels is prepared to say, in the long run, the 
run of History. But History ‘blazes its trail’ through the multiform 
world of the superstructure, from local tradition*® to international 
circumstance. Leaving aside the sheorsical solution Engels proposes for 
the problem of the relation between determination tw the last tastance— 
the economic—those determinations imposed by the superstructures, 
national traditions and international events, it is sufficient to hang on 
to what should be called the accumulations of affective determinations 
(deriving from the superstructures and special national and international 
circumstances) om the determination in the last instance by the oconomic. it 
seems to me that this clarifies the expression: overdetermined contradiction, 
which I am proposing, this specifically because the existence of over 
determination is no longer a fact pure and simple, for in its essentials 
we have related it to its foundations, even if our exposition has so far 
been merely gestural. This overdeterwination is inevitable and conceivable. 
as soon as the real existence of the forms of the superstructure and of the 
national and international conjuncture is recognized — an existence 
largely specific and autonomous, and therefore irreducible to a pure 
phenomenon. We must carry this through to its conclusion and say 
that this overdetermination does not just refer to apparently unique 
or aberrant historical situations (Germany, for example), but is 
universal; the economic dialectic is never active is the pure state; ii 
history, those instances—the superstructures, etc.—are never seen t 
step aside when their work is done or, when the time comes, as hi 
pure phenomena, to scatter before His Majesty the Economy as h 
strides along the royal road of the Dialectic. From the first moment t 
the last the lonely hour of the ‘last instance’ never comes. 


In short, the idea of a ‘pure and simple’ non-overdetermined contr: 





17 Engels adde: ‘Marx hardly wrote anything in which this theory did not play 
part. But especially The Eightsmtb Brumaire of Louis Bonaparts is a most excelle 
example of its application. There are also many allusions in Capital.’ (Ibid. p. 48 
He also cites Asti-Disbring and Ladwig Feuerbach. 

2 Engels: ‘Political conditions . . . and even the traditions which haunt human min 


also play a part.’ (Ibid. p. 488) 
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diction is, as Engels said of the economist turn of phrase ‘meaningless 
abstract, senseless’. That it can act as a pedagogical model, or rathe 
that it served as a polemical and pedagogic instrument at a certait 
point in history does not fix its destiny for all time. After all, pedagogi 
systems often change historically. It is time to make the effort to raisi 


- pedagogy to the level of circumstances, that is, of historical needs. Bu 


we must all be able to see that this pedagogical effort pressppose 
another purely theoretical effort. For if Marx has given us the genera 
principles and some concrete examples (The Eighteenth Brumaire, Th 
Civil War in France, etc). if all political practice in the history of Socialis 
and Communist movements constitutes an inexhaustible reservoi 
of concrete ‘experiential protocol’, it has to be said that the theory of th: 
specific influence of the superstructures and other ‘circumstances 
largely remains to be elaborated; and before the theory of their in 
fluence or simultaneously (for by formulating their influence thei 
essence is attained) there must be elaboration of the theory of the particu 
lar essence of the specific elements of the superstructure. Like the maj 
of Africa before the great explorations, this theory remains a realn 
sketched in outline, with its great mountain chains and rivers, oftes 
unknown in detail beyond a few well-known regions. Who ha 
attempted to follow up the explorations of Marx and Engels? I cas 
only think of Gramsci.?9 But this task is indispensable if we are to b 
able even to set out propositions more precise than these approxima 
tions on the character of the over-determination of the Marxist contra 
dictions, based primarily on the existence and nature of the supet 
structures. 


Survivals and Phantoms 


Allow me one last example. Marxist political practice is constant! 
coming up against that reality known as ‘survivals’. There can be n 
doubt that these survivals exist; they cling tenaciously to life. Lent 
struggles with them inside the Russian Party before the revolutior 
It does not have to be pointed out that from then till now they hav 
been the source of constant difficulties, struggles and commentaries 
What is a ‘survival’? What is its theoretical status? Is it essentiall 
social or psychological? Can it be reduced to the survival of certai: 
economic strwetures which the Revolution was unable to destroy wit 
its first decrees: for example, the small-scale production (primaril 
peasant production in Russia) which so preoccupied Lenin? Or doe 
it refer as much to other structures, political, ideological structures, etc 
customs, habits, even ‘traditions’ such as the ‘national tradition’ wit 





29 Lukács essays, which are limited to the history of literature and philosoph: 
seem to me to be contaminated with a guilty Hegelianism: as if Lukács wanted t 
absolve through Hegel his upbringing by Simmel and Dilthey. Gramsci is c 
another stature. The jottings and developments in the Prism Noteboeks touch o 
all the basic problems of Italian and European history: economic, social, politia 
and cultural There are some completely onginal and in some cases genial inaigh 
into our problem. Also, as always with true discoveries, there are sew comcspts, fc 
example, hegemony: a remarkable example of a theoretical solution in outline to tt 
problems of the interpenetration of the economic and political, Unfortunately, 1 
least as far as France is concemed, who has taken up and followed through Gramsci 
theoretical effort? 


its specific traits? The term ‘survival’ is constantly invoked, but it is 
still virtually unknown, in so far as it has only been a same and not a 
comept. The concept it deserves (and has fairly won) must be more 


than a vague Hegelianism such as ‘sublation’—the maintenance-of- > 


what-has-been-negated-in-its-very-negation (that is, the negation of the 
negation). If we return to Hegel for a second we can see that the sur- 
vival of the pastas the sublated (awfgeboben) can simply be reduced to 
the modality of a memory, which, further, is merely the inverse of (that 
is, the same thing as) an awsfcipation. Just as at the dawn of Human 
History the first stammerings of the Oriental Spirit—joyous captive of 
the giants of the sky, the sea and the desert and then of its stone 
bestiary—already betrayed the unconscious presage of the future 
achievements of the Absolute spirit, so in each instant of Time the 
past survives in the form of a memory of what it has been; that is, as 
the whispered promise of the present. That is why she past is never 
opagus or an obstacle. It must always be digestible as it has been pre 


digested. Rome lived happily in a world impregnated by Greece: ~ 
‘sublated’ Greece survived as objective memories: its reproduced ~ 


temples, its assimilated religion, its reworked philosophy. Without 
knowing it, as at last it died to bring forth its Roman future, it was 
already Rome, so it never shackled Rome in Rome. That is why the 
present can feed on the shades of the past, or project them before it, 
just as the great effigies of Roman Virtue opened the road to Revolu- 
tion and Terror for the Jacobins. The past is never anything more than 
the present and only recalls that law of interiority which is the destiny 
of the whole future of Humanity. 


This is enough to show that, though the word is still meaningful, 
Marx’s conception of ‘sublation’ has nothing to do with this dialectic 
of historical comfort; his past was no shade, not even an objective 
shade—it is a terribly posittve and active structured reality, just as 
cold, hunger and the night are for his poor worker. How, then, are 
these survivals conceived? As a determined number of reakties, 
whether superstructures, ideologies, ‘national traditions’ or the 
customs and ‘spirit’ of a people, etc. As the overdetermination of any 
contradiction and of any constitutive element of a society, which 
means: (1) that a revolution of the infrastructure does not ipso fasto 
modify the existing superstructures and particularly the ideologies 
at one blow (as it would if the economic was the sole determinant 
factor), for they have sufficient of their own consistency to survive 
beyond their immediate life context, even to recreate, to ‘secrete’ 
substitute conditions of existence temporarily; (2) that the new society 
produced by the Revolution may itself ensure the survival and reactiva- 
tion of older elements through both the forms of its superstructures 
and specific (national and international) cicumstances. Such a re- 
activation is totally inconcetvable for a dialectic deprived of over- 
determination. I shall not evade the most burning issue: it seems to me 
that either the whole logic of ‘sublation’ must be rejected, or we must 
give up any attempt to explain how the proud and generous Russias 
people bore Stalin’s crimes and repression with such resignation 
how the Bolshevik Party could tolerate them; and how a Communis 
leader could order them. But there is obviously much theoretical effor 
needed here as elsewhere. By this I mean more than the historic» 
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work which has priority—precisely because of this priority, priority 
given to one essential of any Marxist historical study: rigour; 
rigorons conception of Marxist concepts, their implications and their develo 
meni; a rigorous conception and research into their essential sxbject-math 
that is, into what distinguishes them once and for all from their phantoms. 


One phantom is more especialy crucial than any other today: the sha: 
of Hegel. To drive this phantom back into the night we need a At 
more ght on Marx, or what is the same thing, a Attl more Marx. 
light om Hogs! himself. We can then escape from the ambiguities at 
confusions of the ‘inversion’. 
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EL Lissitsky 


When we published the Jakobson-Tynyanov theses last year (NLR 37)s 
we wished to draw attention to the confrontation of vanguard art anı 

aesthetics with revolutionary politics and theory in the Soviet Unio» 
during the decade after the Bolshevik Revolution. El Lissitsky’ 

polemic on the future of the book is another key document from th» 
same period. Just as Jakobson and Tynyanov prefigured much of ths 
current debate on structuralism, Lissitsky in an obvious way fore 

shadows many of the insights of Marshall McLuhan. By going back te 
the twenties we are not being in the least antiquarian byt posing th» 
problems which, say, Barthes or McLuhan have raised, but in a revolu 

tionary context. Moreover Lissitsky was himself a practising artist 

for whom theoretical problems were inextricably intertwined witi 
his work and his politics. 


Lissitsky was born near Smolensk in 1890. Before the Revolution h. 
trained as an engineer and architect in Darmstadt, visited Paris ane 
travelled throughout Italy. On his return to Russia he worked as a» 
apprentice architect, but devoted his time increasingly to painting ane 
book illustration, especially children’s books. His work was heavil 
influenced by both Jewish and Russian peasant popular art. In 1917 h 
rallied to the Revolution and a year later designed the first Soviet flag 
which were carried across Red Square on May Day. Chagall, whi 
shared his preoccupation with Jewish and folk art, invited him to teach 
at the Vitebsk Art School. But it was here, paradoxically, that Lissitsk 
fell under the influence of Malevich, who was to oust Chagall from hi 
post as Principal. In this way he came in contact with Constructivism 
and entered the modern era. He worked principally on posters, such a 
the famous Beat tle Whites with the Red Wedes, architectural drawing 
and book designs. Lissitsky also devoted himself to elaborating a net 
work of contacts throughout Europe, addressing conferences o 
Dadaists, contributing to De Styl, lecturing widely and co-founding th 
trilingual magazine Vesheh-Gegenstend-Obljet in Berlin. During th 
latter part of the twenties he began to concentrate on furniture ane 
interior design and, after the onset of Stalinism, was able to continu 
work designing exhibition displays and pavilions and from 193 
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onwards was the typographer of the periodical U.S.S.R In Reconstrec- 
tion. Since 1923 he bad suffered from tuberculosis; during the thirties 
his health declined seriously and he died in 1941. 


Lissitsky’s own life and work reflect the interpenetration and cross- 
fertilization of the arts which took place in Russia during the twenties. ‘ 
. The idea behind*his Prosw series of drawings was to make a bridge 
between painting and architecture; he was a pioneer of the integra- 
tion of word and image in poster and book design. We can see the 
same thing with many other artists of the time: Tatlin’s development 
from painting to reliefs, architecture and, concerned over every Russian’s 
needs during the cold winter, the design of clothes, stoves and samovars; 
Rodchenko’s work in photo-montage in collaboration with Mayakov- 
sky and Dziga Vertov, the film director; the work of Mayakovsky, 
Shklovsky, Brik, etc, in the cinema and, indeed, Eisenstein’s develop- _ 
ment out of theatre into film, and his interest ın synaesthesia. Once | 
again we are living in a period in which the arts are merging into each 
other: Lissitsky’s projects in typography are clearly related to the 
growing movement of concrete poetry today; photo-montage re- 
appears 1n the work of Rauschenberg and Larry Rivers; and the invoca- 
tion of Gutenberg immediately calls to mind McLuhan. 


However, we should be clear of the distinction between Lissitsky’s 
approach and McLuhan’s. Lissitsky stresses that the hieroglyph or 
ideogram should be the carrier of a concep? and points out the difference 
between the American advertising poster, momentary and sub-liminal, 
and the Soviet agitation poster, designed to be read consciously. This 
is a far cry from McLuhan’s ‘sacralization’ and ‘tribalization’. More- 
over, McLuhan’s theories are drawn from an uncritical observation of 
modern capitalist society; Lissitsky’s from an active involvement in 
the construction of a socialist society. 


If we are to discusss Marxist aesthetics, we must go back to the twenties * 
in Russia when all the crucial problems were posed in a situation of 
urgency and struggle. We must consider the kind of relationship which 
developed then between art and agitation (agit-trains, films, posters, 
etc) and art and design (architecture, ergonomics, the so-called ‘applied 
arts’: furniture, typography, clothing, etc). We must consider how the 
work started in Russia, found a continuation in the Bauhaus, and its 
development from there, in order to be able to re-integrate the past 
into the ongoing present. We must also look closely at futurism— 
Lissitsky mentions its English manifestation Béast|—and at phenomena 
such as the ‘theatre of fact’ in the light of the work of Meyerhold and 
Tretyakov (e.g. his plays, Roar China!, and Gas-Masks staged in a gas 
factory) to which Lissitsky also alludes. 


The modernity and relevance of Lissitsky’s ideas are remarkable at al 
levels. Specifically on the central subject of this article—the book— 
many of Lissitsky’s headier prognostications have not been full 
realized: so far young West German writers have been the quickest ti 
realize the possibilities of the technical innovations Lissitsky refers tc 
But Lissitsky’s implicit condemnation of ‘American posters, designe 
for rapid perception from a passing motor-car’ still holds gooc 


Notions of slicing-up or reorganizing the conventional design of 
book are greeted as examples of unbridled, self-indulgent avant-gard 
ism. Notions of varying typefaces for varying senes of rhetoric are ofte: 
dismissed as being technically impossible and economically expensive 
and we are thus confined to simple roman and italic type. To asperse th 
typeface of a book is regarded as pedantic aestheticism. To extol th 
fact that there are now typewtiters with varying type-balls and whic 
automatically justify theirt margins is not regarded as particularl 
important, except by the few who realize that these new technics 
devices have opened up a whole new terrain of communication, n 
longer held in the rigid and expensive grip of letterpress and linotype 
The world of the poster is still largely unexplored. All along the desc 
late stretches of hoardings and underground stations we have onl 
ephemera, to be consumed in the twinkling of an eye. Only when book 
can be serialized on large posters in these undergrounds, when we hav 
this kind of expansion of the possibilities of the printed word and th 
image, will the revolution indicated by El Lissitsky be properly 1 
train. 


Thés article was first published in the Gutexberg-Jabrouch, Maing, 1926-27. 


The Future of the Book 


EJ Lasstisk 


Every artistic innovation is unique, it has no development. In tim 
different variations on the same theme grow up around innovation 
maybe higher, maybe lower, but they will rarely reach the origins 
power of the first. This goes on until long familiarity has made th 
effect of the work of art so automatic that the senses no longer react ti 
the worn means and the time is ripe for a further technical innovatior 
However, the ‘technical’ and the ‘artistic’ (so-called) are inseparable 
so we must not lightly dispose of a profound relationship by means of 
few slogans. At any rate, the first few books printed by Gutenberg wit 
the system of movable type which he invented remain the finest example 
of the art of book production. 


The next few hundred years saw no basic innovations (until photc 
graphy) i in this field. In typography there are just more or less successft 
Variations accompanying technical improvements in the manufacturin 

apparatus. The same happened with a second discovery in the visu: 
field—with photography. As soon as we give up assuming a complacer 
superiority over everything else, we must admit that the first Daguerrc 
types are not primitive artefacts needing improvements, but the fines 
photographic art. It is shortsighted to suppose that machines, i. 
the displacement of manual by mechanical processes, are basic to th 
development of the form and figure of a artefact. In the first place, th 
consumer’s demand determines the development, i.e. the demand c 
the social strata that provide the ‘commissions’. Today this is not 


narrow circle, a thin cream, but ‘everybody’, the masses. The idea 
moving the masses today is called materialism, but dematerialization is 
the characteristic of the epoch. For example, correspondence grows, so 
the number of letters, the quantity of writing paper, the mass of material 
consumed expand, until relieved by the telephone. Again, the network 
and material of supply grow until they are relieved by the radio. 
Matter diminishes, we dematerialize, sluggish masses of matter are 
replaced by liberated energy. This is the mark of our epoch. What 
conclusions does this imply in our field? 


I draw the following analogy: 

Inventions in the field Inventions In the field 

of verbal traffic of general traffic 
Articulated language .......ss.eee Upright galt 

With rna ere evareil eee The wheel 

Gutenberg's ponnting-press ....... Carts drawn by animal power 
. icine aed Lea teeeeteee una sers The automobile 

y EA EE T E me Oana nck aeuea a aaa The aeroplane 


I have produced this analogy to prove that so long as the book remains 
a palpable object, i.e. so long as it is not replaced by auto-vocalizing 
and kino-vocalizing representations, we must look to the field of the 
manufacture of books for new basic innovations in the near future, so 
that the general level of the epoch can be reached in this field. 


There are signs to hand suggesting that this basic innovation is likely to 
come from the neighbourhood of the collotype. Here we have a machine 
which captures the subject matter on a film and a press which copies 
the negative of the material on to sensitive paper. Thus the frightful 
weight of the subject matter and the bucket of dye is omitted, so that 


once again we have dematerialization. The most important thing here’ 


is that the mode of production of words and pictures is included in the 
same process: photography. Up till now photography is that mode of 
expression which is most comprehensible. We have before us the pros- 
pect of a book in which exposition has priority over letters. 


We know of two kinds of writing: one sign for each concept— 
hieroglyphic (modern Chinese); and one sign for each sound—alpha- 
betic. The progress of the alphabetic over the hieroglyphic mode is only 
relative. Hieroglyphics are international. This means that if a Russian, 
a German or an American fixes the sign (picture) of a concept in his 
mind he can read Chinese or Egyptian (soundlessly), without learning 
the language, for language and writing are always one creation as far 
as he is concerned. 


We may conclude that: 


1 the hleroglyphic book Is International (at least potentially) 

2 the alphabetic book ls national, and 

3 the book of the future will be non-national; for It needs the leas 
education to understand tt. 


There are today two dimensions to the word. As sound it is a functio 
of time; as exposition, of space. The book of the future must be bot! 
This is how to overcome the automatism of the contemporary book. . 
world-view which has become automatic ceases to exist in our sense 
_ so weare left drowning in a void. The dynamic achievement of art is t 
transform the void into space, i.e. into a unity conceivable for ov 
senses. ° 


An alteration in the structure and mode of language implies a change i 
the usual appearance of the book. Before the War, printed matter i 
Europe was appropriately enough converging in appearance in evet 
country. A new optimistic mentality laying stress on immediate even 
and the fleeting moment underlay the origins in America of a new for 
of printing. They began to modify the relation of word and illustratio 
in exposition into the direct opposite of the European style. Th 
highly developed technique of facsimile-electrotype (half-tor 
blocks) was especially important for this development; thus photc 
montage was born. 


After the War, sceptical and stunned Europe marshalled a screaming 
burning language: all means must be used to maintain and assert ont 
self. The catchwords of the epoch were ‘attraction’ and ‘trick’. TT 
new appearance of the book was characterized by: 


1 broken-up setting 2 photomontage and typomontage 


These facts, which are the basis for our predictions, were already fort 
shadowed before the War and our Revolution. Marinetti, the siren c 
Futurism, also dealt with typography in his masterly manifestos. I 
1909 he wrote: 


“The book will be the futurist expression of our futurist consciousnes: 
Iam against what is known as the harmony of a setting. When necessar 
we will use three or four colours to a page, and 20 different typeface: 
E.g. we shall represent a series of uniform, Aasty perceptions wit 
cursive, a scream will be expressed in bold type and so on. So a ne 
painterly typographic representation will be born on the printed page 


Many of today’s creations do not go beyond this demand. I should lik 
to stress that Marinetti does not call for playing with form as form, bt 
asks rather that the action of a new content should be intensified b 
the form. 


Before the War the notion of the simultaneous book was also propose 
and, in a sense, realized. This was in the Poem of Blaise Cendrar 
typographically conceived by Sonja Delaunay-Terk. It is a foldabl 
strip of paper 5 feet long—an attempt at a new book-form for poetry 
The lines of poetry are printed in colour, with colours always dis 
continued in the content and changed into others. 


In England during the War the Vortex group published their magazin 
Blast! in a crude, elementary style, using almost only unrelieved capitals 
a style which has become the token of all modern international printing 


In Germany, the 1917 Prospectus of the little Nese Jugend Portfolio! is an 
important document of the new typography. 


The new movement which began in Russia in 1908 bound painter and :: 
poet together from the very first day; hardly a poetry book has ap- 
peared since then without the collaboration of a painter. Poems have ~ 
been written with the lithographic crayon and signed. They have been 
cut in wood. Poets themselves have set whole pages. Thus the poets 
Khlebnikov, Kruchenich, Mayakovski, Asseeyeev have worked with 
the painters Rosanova, Goncharova, Malevich, Popova, Burlyuk, etc. 
They did not produce select, numbered, de luxe editions, but cheap 
unlimited volumes, which today we must treat as popular art despite 
their sophistication. 


In the Revolutionary period a latent energy has concentrated in the 
younger generation of our artists, which can only find release in large- ~a 
scale popular commissions. The audience has become the masses, the = 
semi-literate masses. With our work the Revolution has achieved a ™ 
colossal labour of propaganda and enlightenment. We ripped up the 
traditional book into single pages, magnified these a hundred times, 
printed them in colour and stuck them up as posters in the streets. 
Unlike American posters, ours were not designed for rapid perception 
from a passing motor-car, but to be read and to enlighten from a short 
distance. If a series of these posters were today to be set in the size 
of a manageable book, in an order corresponding to some theme, the 
result would be most curious. Our lack of printing equipment and the 
necessity for speed meant that, though the best work was hand-printed, 
the most rewarding was standardized, lapidary and adapted to the 
simplest mechanical form of reproduction. Thus State Decrees were 
printed as rolled-wp illustrated leaflets, and Army Orders as illustrated 


pamphlets. 


At the end of the Civil War (1920), we had the opportunity to realize 
our aims in the field of the creation of new books, in spite of the 
primitiveness of the mechanical means at our disposal. In Vitebsk, 
we brought out five issues of a magazine called Usopis, printed by 
typewriter, lithography, etching and linocut. 


As I have already written: ‘Gutenberg’s Bible was only printed witb 
letters. But letters alone will not suffice for the handing down oj 
today’s Bible. The book finds its way to the brain through the eyes 
not through the ears; light waves travel much faster and more intensel 
than sound waves. But humans can only speak to each other with thei 
mouths, whereas the possibilities of the book are multi-form.’ 


With the advent of the period of reconstruction in 1922, the productio 
of books also rose rapidly. Our best artists seized on the problem c 
book production. At the beginning of 1922 I and the writer ly 
Ehrenburg edited the periodical VeshebGagesstand-Obpet which ws 





1 The June 1917 number of Ness Jxgend (Berlin) was described as “Prospectus f 
the little Groez portfolio’, published that autumn. The typography was by Jo 
Heartfield. 


printed in Berlin. Access to the most developed German printin 
techniques enabled us to realize some of our ideas about the bool 
Thus we printed a picture-book The Story of Two Squares, which w 
had finished in our productive period of 1920, and the Mayakorsk 
Book which made even the form of the book corresponding to th 
particular edition a functional structure. At the same time our artist 
were exploring the technical possibilities of printing. The- Stat 
Publishing House and other printing establishments put out books whic 
were shown, and appreciated, at several international exhibitions 1 
Europe. Comrades Popova, Rodchenko, Klutsis, Stepanova and Ga 
devoted themselves to book design. Some worked directly in the prin 
shop with the compositors and presses (Gan, é¢ a/.). The growin 
esteem in which book design is held is indicated by the practice c 
listing on a special page the names of all the compositors and finisher 
concerned with the book. This means that there has grown up in th 
print-shops a stratum of workers who have developed a consciou 
relation to their craft. 


Most of the artists produce montages, that is, lay out photographs an 
suitable captions together on a page which is then made into 

block for printing. Thus is conceived a form of undeniable powes 
apparently very simple to handle and therefore easily diverted int 
banality, but in skilful hands extremely fruitful as a means to visus 


poetry. 


At the outset we said that the expressive power of each artistic innova 
tion is unique and has no development. The innovation of easel 
painting made great works of art possible, but it has now lost thi 
power. The cinema and the illustrated weekly have succeeded it. W 
rejoice in the new means which technique has put into our hands 
We know that a close relation with the actuality of general event 
the continuing heightening of the sensitivity of our optic nerves, th 
record-breaking speed of social development, our command ove 
plastic material, the reconstruction of the plane and its space and th 
simmering force of innovation have enabled us to give the book nev 
power as a work of art. 


Of course, today’s book has not found a new overall structure, it is sti 
a single volume with a cover, a back and pages 1,2,3,... The same i 
true of the theatre. Even our most modern drama plays in a theatr 
like a peepshow, with the public in the stalls, in boxes and in row 
in front of the curtain. But the stage has been cleared of all the para 
phernalia of painted scenery, the stage-space as a painted perspectiv 
has perished. A three-dimensional! physical space has been born in th 
same peepshow, allowing maximal unfolding of the fourth dimensior 
living movement. Within the book modernism may not yet have gon 
so far, but we must learn to see the tendency. 


Notwithstanding the crisis which book production, like every othe 
area of production, is undergoing, the avalanche of books grows wit 
every passing year. The book is the most monumental art form today 
no longer is it fondled by the delicate hands of a bibliophile, bu 
seized by a hundred thousand hands. This illuminates the hegemony o 


the illustrated weekly in this transition period. We should add to the 
number of illustrated weeklies the flood of children’s picture-books. 
Our children’s reading teaches them a new plastic language, they prow 
up with a different relation to the world and space, to image and colour, 
so they are preparing for a new kind of book. But we shall be satisfied if 
we can conceptualize the epic and lyric developments of our times in our 
form of book. . 


Literature between myth 
and politics PAHak 


` 
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If socialist literature is to give ù fuller and more comprehensive < ` 
interpretation of reality than all other schools, it must systematically ~ 


demythologize the countless myths that cover up man’s alienation in 
capitalist society. At the same time it must examine critically how far 
and under what conditions the factors making for alienation in socialist 
society are being overcome. 


Any reality which takes the form of an order of things tends to hide its 
own inconsistencies and try to perpetuate the state of affairs reached at 
the moment. Socialist society likewise is subject to these factors, which 
are rendered all the easier to understand, and all the stronger, by the 
fact that, in the world’s present state, socialism is involved in a perpetual 
war of defence against a capitalist propaganda which operates by means 
of a well-tried, traditional, psychologically proven system of false 
myths. The “Left Myth’, as Roland Barthes has called it, springs of 
course not only from the need to fend off external enemies but also from 


internal reasons: thus a victorious revolution will secure and con-* 


solidate its first, historically relative successes chiefly by trying to deny 
their relativity, turn them into something absolute and identify them 
with its ultimate goals. Once its own equipment for revolutionary 
control and self-criticism stops developing or is thrown out of gear, as 
happened in the Stalin period—once everything is declared to be not 
only sensible but beyond question—then socialism’s whole historical 

ive is at stake. For a revolution that allowed itself to be 
guided entirely by its illusions about itself would lose its sense of 
reality, its revolutionary dynamism and perspective. 


The ‘Right Myth’ (to cite Barthes once more) has an openly con- 
servative function: it hides capitalist society’s class composition, 
lending an air of legitimacy to the existing order of things by 
identifying it with an unchangeable and long-prevalent world hier- 
archy. The “Left Myth’ has quite a different nature and social origin 
The society brought about by the revolution has no cause to concea 
its class composition or demonstrate the unchangeability of ar 
allegedly old-established order of things: quite the contrary. None thx 
less it too operates as a brake, though in a different manner. Note tha 
for the moment I am speaking of myths as the expressions of a fals 
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awareness, as an iostrument for mystifying reality: in other words < 
‘false’ myths. ‘Our’ myth—if one can put it that way—cloaks absence « 
revolutionary movement with an illusion of movement, or concea 
inability to change the real state of things by making do with chang: 
in the way this stete of things is looked at and named. 


Literature is, and has to be, a.critique of reality from the standpoint « 
the chief conditions for man’s self-realization. It casts doubt c 
supposedly universal conceptions of reality, destroys false myth 
dispels self-deception; and this cannot be seen as destruction but as 
socially most important renewal of our sense of reality. Its central co: 
cern is to criticize the state of humanity’s basic values, which make t 
the content of socialist humanism. Its aim is to stimulate awareness | 
human responsibility in the widest sense, both individually ar 
historically, along with incessant protest and agitation against an 
thing that reduces men to mere puppets of fate and of history. T} 
system of values contained in our idea of humanism embraces eve: 
form and every possibility of sensual, emotional, intellectual ar 
creative human life. All these are respects in which man, under presa 
conditions and in the middle of this divided and endangered world, fal 
tragically short of being a man, of the full measure of his true pote: 
tialities and needs. This is all material for the critique of which I a 
speaking. It is a critique that helps us to find our way towards 
realization of all that can and should be. Socialist literature howev 
must not represent what should be as already existing, but rather : 
fearfully and painfully failing to exist, yet still an indispensable hums 
need. 


But are these factors in themselves enough to explain socialist art 
relationship to reality, all its vital functions? If they were, then that a 
would be unable to transcend the dimensions of reality; it wou 
remain a mere means of analytical recording, and perhaps also a kind | 
ethical tribunal to judge human ways. 


Need literature abandon its hope of reaching beyond the prese 
moment and influencing life as a model of unachieved possibilities ar 
unrealized values ? Those who feel that it need not, tend more and mo: 
to relate their arguments to the concept of she sodern myth and tł 
question of literature’s mythopoeic power. 


We spoke of myth as the expression of a false social awareness. B: 
besides the literary myths which preserve old conditions and concep 
of life there are others, like the utopian-romantic myths of paradi 
lost and regained, of social upheaval, of martyrs and revolutiona 
agitators. Such myths proclaim, not the ‘law of eternal recurrence’, by 
on the contrary that of eternal change and protest against the existir 
order. They do not suggest that everything has always been like tha 
rather they tell men that whatever is, is worth overcoming ar 
changing. 


Because those men who are battling within reality to become creators: 
their own history discover in the process how tragically ephemeral s 
their activity is, they feel overwhelmingly impelled to identify then 


selves and their work with everything that historically preceded their 
struggle and all that will follow it in the future. This is exemplified in 
such modern myths as Mayakovsky’s poetry or Brecht’s great imagi- 
native dramas. They are splendidly destructive of the ‘mythology’ of 
false awareness, and at the same time creative of new, wholly earthly 
and non-religious myths of human hope. Czech literature’s greatest 
creator of myths.(along with Halas, Nezval, Olbracht, Vancura) is 
Jaroslav Hasek, who so brutally demolished the myth of imperialist 
war, false heroism and spurious military virtues. The good soldier 
Schweik, operating on his ‘insignificant’ scale and by wholly unheroic 
methods, wages a highly heroic battle for ordinary human common- 
sense against seemingly all-powerful idiocy and bestial absurdity, on 
behalf of all his contemporaries, and of us his descendants too. On the 
surface a thoroughly sober, rational and unsentimental myth. But 
doesn’t this happen to be precisely one of the new forms taken by the 
modern myth, and specifically by the Czech myth, whose subsequent 
forms and ramifications can be traced down into our present-day 
literature, e.g. to Bohumil Hrabal? 


It would be foolish to confine our search for the mythopoeic aspect of 
modern literature to those cases where it reinterprets old myths: 
classical, Christian, oriental. Myths are differentiated not by their 
themes and subjects, but above all by the attitude they adopt to 
reality. The wish to transcend the bounds of our own historical period 
can of course lead to efforts at an illusory flight from history. But it can 
also mean aiming at the horizon of man’s infinitude, at the infinity of 
human history, of humanity’s past and future, its unrealized poten- 
alities and even its impracticable and unfulfillable desires. And that is 
the possibility which socialist literature has chosen. 


Jiri Hajek, the Czech writer, delivered this speech in German at the Frankfurter 


Forum far Literatur’s public debate on this theme in November 1966. Hdjik 


is Editor of Plamen, the principal Czecb literary foxrnal, 
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Monty Jonstone 


The Communist Party in the 1920’ 


For the last 46 years the Communist Party has played a part in left-wing politi 
in Britain out of all proportion to its membership and electoral support. Othe 
left-wing Socialist groups, organizations, campaigns and journals have cor 
and gone, But the continued existence of the Communist Party, despite very cot 
siderable fluctuations in fortunes and policies and notwithstanding periodi 
calls on it from Labour circles to disband, has at no time been seriously j 
question. Though one or two more or less unsatisfactory short histories an 
profiles have appeared, it is only now that we have a fully documented study of 
prolonged period of the party’s history. Dr. L. J. Macfarlane’s The Britis 

Communist Party: Its Origin and Development until 1929: now painstaking) 
relates the events of the crucial early years of the Party’s life. His chronicle prc 
vides an extremely useful record of its internal debates and public pronounces 
«nents in this period, an understanding of which is essential for a proper asses: 
ment of its subsequent development and role. 


Himself a member of the party from 1942-48 he declares his intention 
in his introduction to approach the subject ‘from the point of view of 
an informed British socialist of the 1920's, accepting the broad princi- 
ples of Marxism, sympathetic to the aims of the Communist Party but 
aware of its shortcomings’. In happy contrast to Henry Pelling’s 
hastily assembled study of the party’s history—where its members are 
viewed as a band of British citizens sacrificing themselves in the service 
of a foreign dictatorship*—Macfarlane sees them ‘as part of the British 
working-class movement, pursuing a policy which in many ways com- 
mended itself to left-wing Socialists in the nineteen twenties’. 


One-Dimensional History 


Sticking very closely to the documentary record, however, he never 
really succeeds in bringing alive the events (often stirring) and the 
personalities (many of them very colourful) in the story. Whilst his 
book was obviously not intended to be on the same plane as the various 
memoirs of participants, in conjunction with which it should be read, 
he names in his preface a number of leaders and rank-and-file members 
of the Party in the 1920’s with whom he had long discussions and con- 
sultations. His questions to them must have been of a fairly dry, factual 
nature. My own recollections of talking to some of these people are 
principally of racy descriptions of incidents and people, full of verve, 
conveying something of the spirit of the times and the atmosphere in the 
Party and the Comintern amidst the great controversies. Discussions 
with Labour Party members of the time as to how they reacted to the 
Communist Party in these different periods, whether and at what times 
they thought of joining the Party, and what were the considerations 
that prevented them, could have provided material for a sociological 
consideration of why—though Communists were sometimes the ack- 
nowledged and respected leaders of hundreds of thousands of workers 
as in the National Minority Movement and the Unemployed Workers’ 
Movement—the membership of the party in these years never went 
above the peak of 10,700. (This was the total reached immediately after 
the General Strike; the average party membership was about 5,000 over 
the whole decade—nearly seven times smaller than it is today). In the 
absence of such an approach, designed to show what made the members 
of the party ‘tick’ and accounting for the ebb and flow of their 
fortunes among the British workers at grass roots level, Macfarlane’s 
history, for all its merits and concern for factual detail, remains one- 
dimensional and incapable of doing full justice to its subject. 


The Historical Context ` 


The major weakness of Macfarlane’s book is certainly its failure to 
place the history of the Communist Party in the context of the history of 
the British working class as a whole in the 1920’s, to relate it to the 
history and development of the other organizations of the Labour 
movement, above all the Labour Party, and to the political, economic 


1L. J. Macfarlane: The British Communist Party: Its Origin and Development stil 1929. 
Macgibbon and Kee. 1966. 638. 

2 Henry Pelling: The British Comrmsmeist Party: A Historical Profil, Adam and Charle: 
Block. 1958, p. 191. 
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and social evolution of Britain at the time. Some sketch of this 
background is vital to an understanding of the party’s policies anc 
fortunes. Without it the impression is, albeit unwittingly, often created 
of the party functioning and taking its decisions (or having them taken 
for it in Moscow) almost independently of the events in the midst oj 
which (and so often in response to which) British Communists dis- 
cussed and campaigned. (The account of the party’s role in the Genera 
Strike is largely a happy exception to this). Thus, in particular, the 
wave of militant struggle developing in 1918-19 on the eve of the 
party’s formation, the capitalist counter-attack of 1920-21 and the out. 
break of the world economic crisis in 1929 are scarcely noticed by 
Macfarlane, and certainly in no way shown as determining Communisi 
thinking and the lines of the party’s main public campaigns. 


It is strange that ın the ‘hectic six years’ that his publishers tell us he 
spent as a member of the Communist Party, Macfarlane should have 
been so little influenced by a Marxist approach to history, the fruitful. 
ness of which is particularly evident in the field of labour histor, 
where such a large proportion of the serious work in Britain in recent 
years has been by Marxists or those very considerably influenced by 
Marxism. Macfarlane’s book is methodologically analogous with con 
temporary academic ‘Sovietology’—a study of the Communist Party ot 
the Soviet Union at the summit ın isolation from Soviet society—bu 
without its political bias. This, more than indrvidual errors of fac 
correctly indicated by some other reviewers but in general of + 
secondary character, represents the real limitation of the book ir 
rendering a /rath{x/ account of its subject. 


The Labour Party 


Like the Communist Parties of other countries, the cPGB was bori 
under the impetus of the October Revolution, in Russia and the revolu 
tionary events that shook Europe at the end of the First World War 
But unlike most of the others ıt was not the result of a split in the majo: 
socialist party of the country. This was due essentially to the nature o 
the British Labour Party which developed along very different line: 
from the continental Socal Democratic parties. From its inceptior 
the Labour Party was a federation of working-class and Socialist organ 
izations and societies. Thus, with the trade union affiliations that hav: 
always formed its mass base ensuring that its membership has alway. 
comprised a far larger proportion of the working class (and a fortior 
of the population as a whole) than the Socialist and Social Democrati 
parties of other countries, its ideological commitment to Soctalism 
even after the adoption of its first Socialist programme in 1918, ha 
remained in practice minimal. Whereas after the Russian Revolution 
splits in the Social Democratic parties of such countries as Germany 
France and Italy, from which the new Communist Parties emerged (some 
times with the support of the majority of the old party), followed heate» 
debates dividing their leaders and members on which was the correc 
Marxist policy for the working class, the leaders of the Labour Part 
remained solidly anti-Marxist parliamentary politicians, whilst the grea. 
bulk of the rank and file did not transcend what Lenin called a ‘trad 
union’ as opposed to a socialist consciousness. (The deep-seated reform 


ism and constitutionalism of the bulk of the British working class—not 
incompatible with at times exceptionally strong industrial militancy and 
class feeling—reflect attitudes generated by Britain’s former long-held 
privileged economic position in the world and the absence of any 4 
revolutionary upheaval in this country for three centuries which have 
been major factors restricting the growth of the Communist Party iwy 
Britain. ° 


It was therefore not from the political mainstream of the British 
Labour movement but essentially from a fusion of the small Marxist 
and semi-Marxist organizations, by far the largest of which was the 
. British Socialist Party,? that the Communist Party was born. The 
story of its formation in 1920 and of its early years is largely the story of 
its struggle to transcend the dogmatism and sectarianism of these 
early bodies and to weld their former members into a united revolu- 
tionary party that would not only be a propaganda society but also a > 


mass campaigning organization integrated with the rest of the Labour 


- 


movement. Nevertheless since its formation, like its predecessors, it-- 
has remained a small minority party in that movement totally over- 
shadowed in size by the Labour Party, although its members have 
played a very important part in the trade union movement and other 
working class organizations, providing them with some of their most 
popular and effective leaders. In this it has taken over and extended a 
tradition from the Social Democratic Federation (that preceded the 
British Socialist Party) which despite its sectarianism and political iso- 
lation was to furnish some outstanding mass leaders of working class 
struggle. One has only to think of the role of Tom Mann and John 
Burns in the Great Dock Strike of 1889 and the rise of the New Unions. 
Eric Hobsbawm has rightly indicated the importance of the Social 
Democratic Federation and Hyndman personally (despite his many and 
varied weaknesses) in helping to secure the assimilation of Marxism 
by a nattve working class vanguard who were to provide the Commun- 
ist Party in Britain with ‘a first rate group of native pro/starias leaders 
much earlier than many much larger parties of its kind (e.g. Horner, 
Pollitt, Campbell, Gallacher)’.* 


Leaders and Intellectuals 


The presence of a leadership consisting mainly of industrial workers, 
sharing the cultural traditions and psychology of the British working 
class and combining experience in mass struggle with a grounding 
(albeit somewhat schematic) in basic Marxist concepts gave the new 
party a notable stability and collectivity of leadership, and saved it fron 
the faction fights that wrought havoc in the Communist Party of the uss 
for example, during its early years. The dearth of intellectuals, however 
probably led to a lower level of theoretical debate than in many othe 
Communist Parties and a measure of insularity that has persisted t 
this day. This has been reflected in a lack of real interest in, and henc 


3 Although the psp had affiltated to the Labour Party in 1916 as an autonomous bod 
its decision to help form the Communist Party can hardly be said to have constitute 
a split in the Labour Party. 

+E. J. Hobsbawm: Lebourimg Mom: Studies m the History of Labour, Weidenfeld . 
Nicolson, 1964. p. 237. 
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understanding of, major debates in the international movement. Thus 
the controversy with Trotsky on the whole Soviet and international 
perspective that was to divide the world Communist movement in the 
1920's did not cause a ripple in the British party till 1932 when a small 
Trotskyist group in Balham led by Reg Groves was expelled. The 
British Party was in general content to tag along with the policies of 
the Soviet and Comintern leaderships without a deep examination of the 
issues involved—except where matters of special concern to Britain 
were involved, as in their protest in 1926 at a statement from the 
Soviet trade unions condemning the surrender of the left on the ruc 
General Council in the General Strike. 


The Party’s Formation 


It took more than the general international influence of the Russian 
October Revolution actually to ensure the formation of a united Com- 
munist Party. Macfarlane shows that the tortuous negotiations between 
the various Marxist groups in 1920-21 would probably never even have 
begun but for the personal intervention and perseverance of 
Lenin and the recently formed Third International. Whilst agreeing on 
the three ‘cardinal principles’ of the acceptance of the Soviet system, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and affiliation to the International, 
the Marxist groups disagreed most strongly on the questions of the 
Labour Party and of participation in elections. 


The question of its relationship to the Labour Party has always re- 
mained a crucial one for the Communist Party up to and including the 
present day and has been subject to many shifts in appraisal and policy. 
In the early negotiations to found a Communist Party, the usp majority 
characterized the Labour Party as the political organization of the 
trade union movement to which it was necessary to affiliate and grve 
electoral support, whilst the Socialist Labour Party and Sylvia Pank- 
hurst’s Workers’ Socialist Federation saw it only as an organization 
peddling capitalist ideas with which Marxists should have no truck. 
Lenin, whose advice was to carry great weight with the new party 
(though it was far from being automatically accepted), was to empha- 
size two distinct sides of the Labour Party ın his estimate of it that 
still provides the starting point for a Marxist characterization of it 
today: the bourgeois policies and hence character (irrespective of 
individual class origins) of its leaders and the proletarian composition 
of its membership. The characterization of the Labour Party “as the 
politicel organization of the trade union movement’ (a formulation that 
Lenin himself had in 1908 used to describe it") was, he felt in 1920, mis- 
taken. ‘Of course’, he told the Second Congress of the Communist 
International, ‘for the most part the Labour Party consists of workers, 
but it does not logically follow from this that every workers’ party 
which consists of workers is at the same time a “political workers’ 
party”; that depends on who leads it, upon the content of its activities 
and of its political tactics. Only the latter determines whether it is 
really a political proletanan party. From this point of view. . . the 
Labour Party is not a political workers’ party but a thoroughly bour- 
geois party because, although it consists of workers, it is led by 


5 Learn on Britain. Martin Lawrence, 1934, p. 93. 
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reactionaries.’® Since, however, the great need of the Bntish Communists 
was to get close tothe mass of workers who were in the Labour Party, 
and the example of the British Socialist Party proved that affiliation to 
the Labour Party could be combined with attacks on the policies of its 4 
leaders, Lenin favoured their applying for affiliation. 

1 


After a full debate the party’s foundation congress that took place 
in the summer of 1920 decided by only 100 votes to 85 to apply for 
affiliation to the Labour Party. It also decided by 186 votes to 19 to 
support parliamentary and electoral action as a valuable means of 
‘propaganda and agitation towards the revolution’, whilst rejecting the 
‘reformist’ view that a social revolution could be achieved through 
parliament. Even in the absence of affiliation, repeatedly turned down by 
the Labour Party by large majorities at its conferences, the party decided 
to support Labour candidates in constituencies where no Communists 
were standing and call for the return of a Labour Government. Lenin > 
had argued in ‘Left Wing Communism: an infantile disorder’ that the 
workers must be helped to see in practice the inadequacy of the reformist 
Labour leaders 1n whom they still believed before they could be won for 
a revolutionary policy. ‘Without an alteration in the views of the majority 
of the working class, revolution is impossible,’ he wrote, ‘and this change 
can be brought about by the political experience of the masses only, and 
never through propaganda alone.’? Such was to remain the basic strategy 
of the party during the first seven years of its life in which a non-revolu- 


tionary situation was recognized to prevail. 
R. Palme Dutt 
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Macfarlane estimates that 4000 people actually came into the Party 
when it was formed 1n 1920 (only 2,500 of the inflated 10,000 member- 
ship figure of the psp being represented at the foundation congress), and 
by 1922 the membership, down to 3,000, ‘was rapidly fading away, the 
finances of the Party were chaotic and the organization had almost 
broken down’, as William Gallacher was to recount subsequently. On 
his proposal a Commission was set up from outside the executive to 
report on the organization of the Party. This was to consist of R. 
Palme Dutt (Chairman), Harry Pollitt and H. Inkpin. The report had ¢ 
major impact on the whole organization of the party which had up til! 
then retained the old federal structure of its precursors. The commissior 
was to mark the first rise to prominence in the party of Dutt and Pollitt 

At the next Congress they were to top the poll in elections to the Execu 

tive Committee. 


Here Macfarlane makes the error characteristic of so many outsid: 
writers about the Communist Party of assuming that Dutt owed hi 
rise in the party to the sponsorship of Moscow. ‘It is difficult to believe 

he writes, ‘that a cold unemotional intellectual like Dutt would hay 

been appointed to the most important position in the party at this tir 

unless he had had (this) backing.’ Dutt, in reviewing the book in tł 

Daily Worker recently, has hotly disputed this and argued that the cop 
$ ibid, p. 237. 

1 V, I. Lenin. Selected Works. Lawrence and Wishart. 1938. Vol. x, p. 126. 

3 Labor Monthly. August, 1940. 
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mission and its report faced continual opposition from the representa- 
tive of the Communist International in Britain.’ In fact it was not diff 
cult for working-class Communists like Gallacher to recognize the 
talents of the young founder-editor of Labour Monthy, whose very 
great intellectual gifts stood out all the more sharply by virtue of the 
very small number of intellectuals who belonged to the party in the 
1920's. (The party was not capable of making a breach on this front til 
the 1930’s and in fact does not appear to have been particularly con. 
cerned to do so.) Macfarlane’s description of Dutt as ‘cold’ and ‘un 
emotional’ is at variance with his declared intention to be both “fair anc 
accurate’. Dutt’s remoteness from the life and thoughts of ordinary 
people and his knowledge only of ‘resolutions, theses, ballot results 
newspaper cuttings,’ in the description of a former London distric 
secretary of the party quoted by Macfarlane, should not be taken tc 
mean that he has not always felt a hatred of imperialism and an attach 
ment to Communism (and since 1917 to the Soviet Union which he has 
seen as its embodiment) so great as sometimes even to obscure hii 
intellectual judgment. Barring a purely Machiavellian explanation tha 
does not satisfactorily square with Dutt’s personality,’° this alone car 
explain the way in the Stalin period that he came hotly to defend anc 
repeat the most phantasmagoric accusations against Trotskyite anc 
Titoite ‘agents of imperialism’, when a ‘cold’ and ‘unemotional’ ex: 
amination of the charges against known facts and personal experience 
would have convinced him of their implausibility and falsity.4 A colc 
Muscovite faimence grise would never have won the enthusiastic suppor 
of so many members of the party, which Dutt has had for many years 
culminating in a rousing ovation at last year’s cp congress when hi 
retired from the Executive Committee. 


Organization and Performance 


Macfarlane gives a fairly extensive treatment of the Organization Com. 
roission’s report and the subsequent changes in Party Statutes and Rule 
adopted at the Fifth Party Congress in October 1922. The establishmen 
of stronger central and district leaderships of the party with properly 


organized departments and a press able to give a quick lead on every 
issue that arose created an organization that, as Macfarlane says, “wa 


capable of reacting sharply to any revolutionary situation that might 
develop and enabled the party, in spite of its small membership, to gair 
considerable influence over a wide field.’ But he notes, equally correctly, 
that it also led to ‘a situation where the membership was asked tc 


9 Dash Worker. April 7th, 1966. 

10 Tt should also be borne in mind that Dutt was not the privileged or powerful rules 
of a Communist state, bat only one of the poorly paid leaders of a small Britist 
party. If he had sought either power, fame or economic advancement, or a combina 
tion of all three, his intelligence would have led him to join one of the major parties. 
u An intriguing revelation in a recent letter to the Tres Literary Supplement (May 5th, 
1966) wes Dutt’s assertion that in 1937 a British Communist Party delegation includ. 
ing himself was ‘in conflict with the Comintem leaders over mialng questions con 
cerning the conduct of the security organs’. This should not, in my opinion, be taker 
to indicate an awareness of widespread injustice and overall crtucism of the Stalinis: 
purges. This vague formulation in fact refers, J should imagine, to the rating of ar 
individual query or queries about British Communists, notably Rose Cohen, whc 
disappeared in the purges. s 


undertake too many tasks’. This is something that has persisted ever 
since and has led to frequently recurring criticisms by party members 
over the decades. Looking back on what the organization report had 


produced, the executive report to the Sixth Congress in May 1924 Y} 


pointed to ‘an enormous increase in influence, but little change in the 


size of the party. These factors, along with over-concentration on the ` 


scheme of organization, have resulted in the deterioration in the 
political quality of the party.” In the pre-Congress discussion Tommy 
Jackson had gone further and suggested ın his usual colourful style 
that what Pollitt and most of the reorganizers wanted was a party of 
‘yes men’ who carried out party ‘leads’ at the double. In fact throughout 
the 1920’s discussion in the party and its press was to remain pretty 
free, with the rank-and-file members and the leaders openly participat- 
ing in argument about the policies to be followed by the party. It was 
not until much later that an apparently monolithic leadership was 


í 


established, the limits of discussion strictly circumscribed and the whole - 


life of the party geared to carrying out the ‘line’ that was handed down 


Signs of the forthcoming crackdown were to be indicated seven years © 


later in the Comuntern’s letter to the Eleventh Party Congress which 
criticized Communist Review for publishing a ‘vicious article’ by Jackson 
in which he had accused the ‘ultra left’ of ‘heresy hunting’. The letter 
added that ‘the direction of the party press must be strengthened through 
a closer control by the political bureau’. ” 


The General Strike 


The Communist Party emerges pretty creditably from Macfarlane’s 

description of its role in preparation for and during the General Strike. 

The partys membership had grown to 6,o00 and the sale of its 

paper the Workers’ Weskly to 60,000 by the eve of the General Strike. 
Despite the imprisonment of 12 of the top Communist leaders in 1925 

for periods of six months to a year, the Party used its influence in the 
nine months after the armistice of Red Friday (July 31st, 1925) to pre> 
pare the Labour movement for the forthcoming struggle. Together 
with the militant National Minority Movement in the Trade Unions 
which it inspired and led and which now embraced nearly a million 
workers, it called for wider powers for the ruc General Council, and 
agreement with the Co-operative Wholesale Society for provisioning 
the workers on strike, a campaign for 100 per cent trade unionism, s 
workers’ defence corps controlled by the trades councils, a common 
programme for the whole movement based on a {4-a-week wage for > 
44-hour week and the strengthening of relations between the Tuc anc 

the Unemployed Workers’ Movement (also formed on Communis 

initiative) to secure the demands of the unemployed and prevent thet: 

use as blacklegs. 


The attitude of the British Party to the forthcoming general strike wa 
much more realistic than that of Trotsky, who considered that it heralde 


14 Speeches and Documents of the Sixth (Manchester) Conference of the Communist Party 
Great Britain (CPGB). 1924. Pp. 44-45. 

13 Closed letter to the Central Commetioe of the Communist Party of Great Britain from th 
Presidrum of the Executive Committee of the Communist International, reproduc 
in Macfarlane, op. cit., p. 311. 
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the coming revolution and warmed that there was a danger that the 
British Communists would ‘let slip the opportunity of the revolution 
ary situation as the German Party did in 1923.14 The cpcn’s attitude 
was expressed by J. T. Murphy, then head of its industrial department 
‘Our party does not hold the leading positions in the trade unions. It i 
not conducting the negotiations with the employers and the govern 
ment. It can only advise and place its press and its forces at the servic 
of the workers—led by others. .. To entertain any exaggerated view 
as to the revolutionary possibilities of this crisis and visions of nev 
leadership “‘arising spontaneously in the struggle”, etc., is fantastic.’ ® Ir 
the strike the party called for full support behind A. J. Cook’s slogan 
‘not a penny off the pay; not a second off the day’, adding demands fo. 
the nationalization of the mines without compensation under workers 
control, and a Labour government. It urged the formation of Council 
of Action and a move forward from defending the miners to an offen 
sive against capitalism. “The Communist Party was the only party os 
the left to see the political possibilities of the General Strike,’ comment 
Macfarlane, ‘and its clear political line was in sharp contrast to thi 
scarcely veiled opposition to the strike from the leaders of the Parlia 
mentary Labour Party and timidity of the leaders of the ruc Genera 
Council.’ When the latter called off the strike at a moment of risin; 
militancy, the Communist Party did all it could to keep the struggl 
going and ‘found an immediate response among large sections o 
workers who felt themselves betrayed.’ Its membership increased fron 
5,000 to 10,730 though by a year later this had dropped by 30 per cen 
to 7,400, almost exclusively owing to the losses in the mining area 
where demoralization had set in after the failure of their prolonged an 
bitter struggle. 


Following the General Strike R. Palme Dutt, pointing to the capitula 
tion of the left-wing leaders of the General Council of the ruc to whon 
the party had looked for a militant lead and to the betrayal by the Labou 
Party, began to draw conclusions that contained the seeds of the ultra 
left ‘New Line’ that was to emerge in 1928 and 1929. 


The Left Turn 


In the autumn of 1927 the Comintern executive sent a message to th 
Ninth Party Congress suggesting a review of tactics in relation to th 
Labour Party. The message did not arrive in time. But some Britis] 
Party leaders in Moscow in November and December informall: 
talked over the matter with the leaders of the International. A discus 
sion of ‘the English question’ was fixed for the Executtve’s Nintl 
Plenum in February 1928. In the debates in the British Party Centra 
Committee in preparation for this, a clearcut majority (commanding 11 
votes) and minority (with six votes) emerged. The majority’s thesis 
propounded at the plenum by J. R. Campbell, argued that mass suppor 
was increasing for the Labour Party at the expense of the ald capitalis 
parties and proposed that the Communist Party should continue t 
work for the return of a Labour Government in accordance with th: 


14 The Comaenats? Internatremal!, No. 22, 1926, quoted by Macfarlane, p. 162. 
D Workers’ Weekly, April soth, 1926, quoted by Macfarlane, p. 162. 


tactics elaborated by Lenin. The minority thesis of Palme Dutt and 
Harry Pollitt, with Page Arnot as its main spokesman at the plenum, 
argued that conditions had changed since Lenin gave his advice and 
that since 1924 the Labour Party had become increasingly a ‘coalition 
party of the bourgeoisie’ which it was the duty of the Communist 
Party to oppose.!® The plenum accepted largely the line of the British Y 
minority ın its* final resolution, which was adopted unanimously. 
(Campbell afterwards in his introduction to the volume published by 
the Party, Comsanist Policy in Great Britain, which contained the majority 
and minority theses and the main speeches at the plenum on both sides, 
wrote: “Those of us who stood for the old policy in the discussions are 
not afraid to admit that we were mistaken, that the development of 
events has convinced us that we were wrong, and that, therefore, it 
would be cowardice of the worst description to have continued on the 
old lines.’ A self-critical statement in a very similar vein was written by 
Campbell some 11 years later when he and Pollitt found themselves in a > 
minority in the British party and the Comintern in grving critical sup-_ 
port to Britain and France in the war against Nazi Germany. Both > 
statements were certainly sincerely meant at the time—which only goes 
to show the intellectual pressure exercised by the prestige and “‘atmos- 
phere’ of the International in getting even the most sober-minded 
revolutionaries to reject their own better judgment.) The resolution 
declared that it was necessary for the British party to “change its attitude 
towards the Labour Party and the Labour Government and conse- 
quently to replace the slogan of the Labour Government by the slogan 
of the Revolutionary Workers’ Government’. The Party would put for- 
ward the largest possible number of candidates especially against the 
leaders of the Labour Party and General Council.!”? The question of 
whether or not to vote Labour where no Communist was standing was 
left in abeyance. 


The Third Period 


N 


That summer the Sixth Comintern Congress was to develop the theory 
of the ‘third period’ which European capitalism had allegedly now 
entered, marking a further acute aggravation of the general crisis of 
capitalism (a proposition to be confirmed by the world economic 
crisis the next year) and a consequent ‘radicalization of the masses’ (ə 
more doubtful proposition especially as the Comintern was to interpre» 
it.) The Congress adopted the Programme of the Communist Inter. 
national which was to be seen as the key document of the world Com 
munist movement and to form a pivot of party education. In it Socis 
Democracy was described not only as counter-revolutionary but ala 
as playing ‘a Fascist role in periods when the situation is critical fo 
capitalism.’1® From this was to develop the increasingly frequen 
characterization of Social Democratic parties and governments ¢ 
‘Social Fascist’. The left wing Social Democrats were described by tb 
programme as ‘the most dangerous faction in the Social Democrat» 
parties’.19 

16 Communist Policy im Great Dritata (CPGB), 1928. 


17 tbid, pp. 191-95. 
18 The Programan of ibe Commmesnist Intermationa!, Modern Books. 1932. pp. 11, 13. 
19 thid. p. 12. 
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Tne application of this new line was to have particularly catastrophic 
effects on the development of the National Left-Wing Movement which 
was formed shortly after the General Strike. Communists played a big 
part in this organization, the party having recognized till now its im- 
portance as a bridge between itself and the increasing numbers of left- 
ward-moviog Labour Party members, and as a challenge to the right- 
wing Labour leadership. It hadean important role to play in attempting 
to make the Labour Party into ‘a more effective instrument of working 
class struggle’, as the Plenum of the Comintern Executive of May 1927 
still saw the latter’s potential role. At the second conference of the Move- 
ment in September 1927 there were 163 delegates from 54 local Labour 
Parties and 40 left-wing groups—representing in all, it was claimed, 
about 150,000 people. In South Wales the Movement was registering 
important electoral successes with its candidates receiving 64 per cent 
of the Labour vote in the rural and urban district council elections in 
1928. Support for the movement however, appeared suspect to the then 
ultra-left faction in the party headed by Dutt who dubbed the Labour 
Party ‘the third capitalist party’, and considered that ‘the conception of 
a Socialistic transformation of the Labour Party needs to be de- 
nounced’.?° ‘This group believed that if the National Left Wing Move- 
ment were to develop independently it was in danger of becoming a 
new party intercepting people who would otherwise be joining the 
Communist Party. Such reasoning led to the Tenth Party Congress in 
January 1929 passing a resolution by 55 votes to 52—against the oppo- 
sition of the Central Commuttee—that Party members should leave the 
Movement. On Communist initiative the movement was then dis- 
banded, doubtless to the great joy of Ramsay MacDonald. 


Meanwhile the Soviet Union under Stalin was in 1929 plunging fren- 
ziedly into the mass collectivization of agriculture and breakneck in- 
dustrialization. As this process and the related struggle against Bukh- 
arin and the right opposition was stepped up, so were the Comintera 
declarations on the struggle against Social Fascism and the ‘rights’ in 
the other Communist Parties and on the revolutionary perspectives in 
the capitalist world rendered even more violent, stimulated by the acts 
of betrayal and anti-working-class violence (especially in Germany) of 
the Social Democratic leaders und finally by the onset of the world 
economic crisis in the summer of that year. 


The Tenth Plenum of the Comintern Executive in July greatly accelerated 
the factional struggle in Britain. In his opening speech Manuilsky pointed 
to the fact that for 10 years there had been no real internal dispute in 
the British party. (This fact had of course earlier won the CPGB 
a reputation as one of the best parties in the International.) ‘We welcome 
the solidity of the English Central Committee’, said Manuilsky, “but it 
seems good to me to make a crack in it now and again, not because we 
want to split the ec, but to bring some life into its work, to raise its 
ideological level, to enhance the attention that it gives to the most 
important problems.’ The British party had been too friendly to the 
British left; they did not have the passionate political discussions that 





10 | abour Monthly, January 1929, pp. 11-12. 


the German and Polish parties had; they were insulated and isolated, a 
society of friends, not a Bolshevik party. Manuilsky’s reproaches about 
the ideological level, the insularity and lack of animated political _ 
discussion had much to say for them. These things reflected the tradi- 
tional contempt for theory of the British Labour movement that 
Engels had commented on, as well as the national characteristics and 
political traditiohs of a country that had had no real political upheaval 
for 300 years and had become the island centre of a world empire. What 
was regrettable was that the first full-scale controversy since the Party’s 
foundation (the only other one comparable in scale was that of 1956-57 
following the Twentieth Congress of the cpsu) should have taken such 
a distorted form. The influence of the International was effectively used 
in a way calculated to prevent the questions from being decided on 
their merits. 

The 1929 Election 2 > 


N 
r 


In the General Election of May 1929 the party’s manifesto, entitled 
‘Class against Class’, stressed its opposition to the Labour Party, 
declared that where there was no Communist candidate standing and 
‘where the Labour candidate refuses to pledge himself to a programme 
of fighting working-class demands, the Communist Party advises the 
workers not to cast a vote for any of the capitalist candidates, Tory, 
Liberal or Labour,” The 25 Communist candidates obtained 50,000 
votes compared with 41,000 in 1924 in only six constituencies, whilst 
the Labour Party, allegedly discredited in the eyes of the ‘radicalized’ 
workers, increased its vote by nearly three million and formed the 
government. 


Characteristic of the whole sterile approach into which it had fallen was 
the party secretariat’s criticism of Jack Murphy, often himself regarded 
as an ultra-left in the leadership, for proposing that an emergency 
resolution be tabled at the Labour Party Conference demanding that 
the government release the political prisoners sentenced at the Meeru» 
trial in India. It was no part of the ‘New Line’, they said, to deceive 
the workers by asking them to demand anything from the Labou» 
Government. ‘The old’line was to make the Labour Party and th 
trade unions fight for the “partial demands” of the working class,’ the 
declared. ‘Our new line is that the Labour Party is a completely Socise 
Fascist party, that the reformist unions are strike-breaking instrument 
and that the party must independently organize and lead the struggle o 


concrete issues. P 


At the Eleventh Congress from November 30th-December 3rd, 192 
Harry Pollitt, who had become General Secretary in August, delivere 
the main report. The victory of the New Line’ was complete. Using f 
the first time in the Party’s history the panel system of election (tiama 
Comintern Presidium had in a closed letter to the party’s central Cor 





1 The Commumsi Internatromal, 1919-1943, Decsowents. Selected and edited by Jan 
Degras. our. VoL m, pp. 90. 

tt Class against Class (CPGB). 1929. 

D Workers’ Life, November 29th, 1929, quoted by Macfarlane, p. 238. 


mittee been very critical of the results of ‘free elections,’**) the Congress 
re-elected only 12 of the members of the old executive to sit alongside 
23 new members. Among those dropped were Albert Inkpin, former 
general secretary, Arthur Horner and Andrew Rothstein (who has 
never since been re-elected to a leading party committee). The political 
keynote of the congress was given in a resolution stressing the need to 
step up the fight against the Labour Government which had ‘already 
begun to show clearly its Social Fascist character, namely a policy of 
Fascism and violent repression of the working class, concealed by legal, 
democratic and Socialist phraseology.’ 7 


By the end of 1929 the ‘New Line’ had secured the complete isolation of 
the party and the decline of its membership to 3,200 despite the op- 
portunities for advance provided by the outbreak of the world econo- 
mic crisis that the Communists had predicted. Sadly, in August 1930, 
the Communist Review was to comment that ‘although we have stood on 
the line of the Comintern . . . yet the membership continues to fall and 
the party is still largely isolated from the masses.’ 


Reasons for the New Line’s Support 


Was this New Line’ basically the product of internal forces inside the 
British party, with its sectarian traditions, in the face of the rottenness 
of the Labour Party under MacDonald and the increased control of the 
Labour Party’s machine by its right-wing bureaucracy which dis- 
affiliated dissident Labour Party organizations? Or was it the mechani- 
cal imposition by the Comintern on the British party of its new inter- 
national line which, in Macfarlane’s words, was ‘fundamentally the 
translation on the international plane of the new left policy of collec- 
tivization and industrialization (in Russia) which Stalin publicly pro- 
posed in May 1928’r It is to Macfarlane’s credit as a historian that his 
account reveals the complexity of a situation in which both these ele- 
ments intermingled and coalesced during the two most confused years 
of the party’s history. Whilst indicating that at times ‘the initiative in 
driving the policy of the British Communist Party still further to the 
left came, not from the Communist International, but from a powerful 
minority within the leadership of the British party with the support of 
important sections of the rank and file’, he is also undoubtedly right in 
asserting that “it was the support of the Communist International for 
the minority group which led to its emerging victorious at the Eleventh 
Party Congress at the end of 1929.’ This support should, however, not 
be seen to have operated only on the level of Comintern directives, 
though these played no small part. The International exercised an im- 
portant ideological influence through its programme and its analyses. 
These carried with them the whole prestige of the Soviet leaders, 
which was to continue to be a vital factor in the international Com- 
munist movement after the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943. The 
outbreak of the world Economic Crisis in the summer of 1929 was 
moreover to vindicate the economic predictions on which the third period 
line was based. The climate of opinion created in the party by this inter- 


H Closed Latter, op. at., p. 415. 
D Resodutions of the 11th Congress (CPGB). 


national line inevitably led an increasing number of party members 
(and particularly the less experienced members of the Young Communist 
League), emotionally predisposed to see the line of the Soviet and world _ 
leadership as right especially when it promised a more rapid victory of | 
the revolution to which their lives were devoted, to find its confirma- 
tion in the events unfolding before them. x 


Once the new International ‘third period’ line and the Hunt of the 
Right Deviationists had got under way it began to gather its own 
momentum. The Yc the London District, the Liverpool sub-District 
and the Tyneside District Committee developed a general attack on the 
whole leadership. (The Tyneside district even directed their fire at 
Harry Pollitt as one of ‘the right.’) This sort of thing often went further 
than the Comintern desired but it had itself been responsible for un- 
leashing these forces, who, however, had the ground cut from be- 
neath their feet by the clean sweep of so many of the old leaders made? 
at the Eleventh Congress on a scale to satisfy all but the most obduraté, 
ultra-left. (Incidentally an attempt to assess the reason why it was 
particularly these sections of the movement that swung further to 
the left would have been of some interest, but unfortunately Macfar- 
lane has notattempted this). Without the Comintern the old line of critical 
support for Labour would certainly have been called into question and 
all sorts of sectarian ideas from the past displayed—but only by a 
minority. The majority would undoubtedly have been more impressed 
by the solid common sense of Campbell, who again and again pitted his 
realistic appraisal and first-hand knowledge of the psychology and» 
traditions of the British working class and its Labour movement 
against the revolutionary pipedreams that Dutt entertained at this 
period of his life. If the initial arguments had not convinced them, the 
disastrous effects that the ‘New Line’ wrought on the party in contras 
to the claims of success that its devotees promised for it would have 
led to sharp changes. But the Comintern and the ideological roots tha 
its new line had sunk in the minds of most of those still remaining i» 
the party prevented this. Macfarlane correctly comments: “The pro 
jected swing of the masses to the left had not taken place... but instea 
of reassessing “the new line” policy the left critics insisted on leadin 
it further along the path of unreality. . . Failure to achieve results mu: 

. be the fault of those who applied the new line, particularly as the 
had first opposed it. The critics grew more and more confident as tł 
momentum of the “the new line” carried the Comintern even furth 
to the left’. - 


The Comintern 


Yet the Comintern was not to be written off as Trotsky—efter seve 
years of cogent argument against the concept of ‘social-fascism’ and $ 
a united front policy-by the Communist parties—concluded in 19 
when he first issued his call for a fourth international. In fact af 
Hitler’s seizure of power in Germany the Comintern went over ti 
realistic united front policy that led the British party to revise 
ultra-left attitude to the Labour party, and to find itself in the 1 
General Election returning to the old line of working for a Lab 
victory. In the following years the cpcs was to play an important s 


valuable role in uniting hundreds of thousands against fascism and 
unemployment. 


Even less should the negative experiences of the Third Period be seen as 
invalidating the advantages of the formation of the Communist Inter- 
national in 1919 and the British party’s adherence to it, which Macfar- 
lane describes as “the only practical basis for a Marxist party in the 
twenties’. The idea of such a world organization, in which the revo- 
lutionary parties all over the world could exchange experiences and 
hammer out together their line of action, incorporated the basic tradi- 
tions of working-class internationalism and had the advantage of enabl- 
ing the more experienced parties, notably the Russian, to help those 
less well equipped. Certainly in practice this led to the Russians occupy- 
ing a pre-eminent position in the International, but in Lenin’s day this 
operated, in general, beneficially. The Russians considered it perfectly 
normal that their party should be as subject to criticism by foreign 
Marxists as any other—and Lenin himself even invited such criticism. 
In the various controversies the line-up cut through individual parties 
and voting at its congresses was by individual delegate not by national 
delegation—in marked contrast to the controversies in the world com- 
munist movement today which are between and sometimes within 
national parties, each existing in its own, as it were, water-tight com- 
partment and only entitled to approach other parties formally through 
their executives. There were, of course, dangers in such a centralized 
international organization as the Comintern. Lenin recognized them at 
its fourth Congress in 1922 when he severely criticized the resolution 
adopted at its previous congress on the organizational structure of the 
parties (on which the 1922 organization report of the cpcs was largely 
to base itself) as being ‘too Russian’.26 As Macfarlane points out: Tf the 
revolution had spread and Germany had become a socialist country, the 
whole history of Europe in general and the Communist International in 
particular would have been very different’. The trouble was to develop 
when Stalin, having established a monolithic structure in the cpsu, was 
to use the great influence and standing of the Bolshevik party to extend 
these methods of leadership to the Comintern, and in the Third Period 
to carry disastrous policies throughout the world movement. 


The kind of atmosphere now prevalent in the Comintern was experienced 
by the British delegation at the sixth world Congress in 1928 when it 
opposed the Comintern thesis on the colonies. The British party was the 
only one there to vote against the resolution on the national and colo- 
nial question, (not the major resolution at the Congress but none the 
less an important one) because it was at variance with the analysis on 
India, for which the British party had a particular responsibility; worked 
out above all by Dutt—whose arguments as a specialist on India 
carried considerable weight in the cpcs. This unique opposition, 
coming as late as 1928 in an atmosphere in the Comintern which was 
extremely inimical to the expression of dissent, is indicatrve of the 
special position of the British party. Most other parties had earlier 
been through stormy controversies from which new leaderships had 
emerged with the approval of Stalin and the Comintern leadership, 


16 V.I. Lenin. op. cit., p. 333. 


which they could not think of defying. The British leadership had how- 
ever not changed basically since its foundation and it continued to 
adhere to the practice of the Comintern of Lenin’s day where dissent 
was openly expressed. This was, however, to be the last occasion that~ 
such an anachronism was to manifest itself. Speaking at the Congress, ' 
Andrew Rothstein was to refer to ‘all the accusations which unfortu-¥ 
nately are becoming a sort of mechanical reaction against those who 
dare to criticize a thesis put forward in the name of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International.’ The British delegates were to 
protest about the uncomradely attitude displayed to their criticisms in 
a ‘singular debate’ in which ‘so large a number of speakers did not 
know what was the question at issue’. (R. Page Arnot) 


On no subsequent occasion were the British (or any other) party 
leaders to display such independence. In later years, if they had 
differences with the International, they would normally be of a second-. 
ary nature and the top leaders would discuss them with the Comintern 
leaders behind closed doors—and probably not even report on them tò 
their own central committees, for this might cause ‘harmful diversions’ 
when the key need was to ‘close the ranks against the class enemy.” It was 
in the Third Period—particularly in the 1928-29 period—that the 
British party leaders were to learn to remould their outlook in thi: 
Stalinist pattern. This was not due basically to a lack of courage. It dic 
not affect the sincerity with which they worked for the socialist ideal ir 
which they believed, though it did come subconsciously to entail th 
sacrifice of a measure of intellectual integrity. The judgment of leader 
and rank-and-file alike was swayed by the fact that they saw the Sovie 
party led by Stalin embodying the whole rich experience of the mos 
advanced revolutionary movement in the world and achieving success: 
in the Soviet Union which gave enormous weight to all their polici: 
and pronouncements. Many were swayed by the kind of uncritic 
emotional allegiance that Harry Pollitt was to describe subsequentl 
‘When the news of the Russian Revolution on November 7th, 19: 
came through.. _all I knew was that the workers had conquered, we 
the top dogs somewhere in the world. That was enough for me, The 
were the lads and lassies I must support through thick and thin. A» 
don’t drop dead with fright when I also say that for me these sar 
people could never do, nor ever can do, any wrong against the worki 
class’.27 Perhaps there were others who on a more sophisticated plo 
felt unhappy about one or more aspects of official policy but, realizm» 
the sterile sect existence to which all Communist opposition groups I 
been condemned, preferred to rationalize their doubts and conti» 
their work in the Communist party which they still saw as the indispe 
able instrument for the realization of socialism. 


The Party’s Achievement 


As Macfarlane says in his concluding chapter: “The Communist p: 
for all its faults, had helped to keep alive a spirit of resistance to 
meek acceptance of hardship and poverty as economic facts of life. I 
and women joined the Communist party in the twenties for the s 





17 Harry Pollitt: Lewking Abead (cP), 1947. Pp. 41-42. 


reason that they had joined the Chartists in the thirties and forties of 
the previous century: to secure justice for the down-trodden and the 
under-privileged.” Although, as he indicates, the spirit was often mis- 
directed, was not the overall record of the Party in its consistent all- 
round fight against capitalism, its initiative in organizing the unem- 
ployed, its championing of the rights of the colonial peoples and the 
practical assistance of some of its members sent to help organize their 
struggle greatly superior to that of any other political organization of 
that time? Can there even be any comparison of the tactical and 
strategic errors of the Communist leadere—stupid and harmful as they 
often were, but occurring in the course of this overall struggle—with 
the policies of class collaboration of MacDonald and the Labour leaders 
and the vacillations of the left leaders of the mp and the trade unions? 
A serious Marxist history of the Communist party still remains to be 
written. Surprisingly enough only one attempt in this direction has ever 
been published in this country: Tom Bell’s Short History of the British 
Communist Party (1937)** though some material has appeared in the 
Soviet Union. In addition to a tendency, characteristic of the Stalin 
period, to present past events and the actions of personalities (not- 
ably those who had subsequently left the party) to fit in with current 
party attitudes, Bell’s book also bears the sectarian hall-marks of his 
own Socialist Labour Party background. In addition it is also full of 
factual inaccuracies and is very poorly planned and written. A state- 
ment from the party’s secretariat at the time, criticized the book as 
‘gravely unsatisfactory’, and acknowledged the urgent need for a 
history of the British Communist Party. Nineteen years later, in the 
ferment of a party crisis in 1956, the party’s Ec took the first practical 
step in this direction by setting up a commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Harry Pollitt, to be responsible for the preparation of such a 
history. The work was subsequently entrusted to James Klugmann 
whose first volume (1920-27) has now been completed, subject to final 
revision by the author. The Resolutions Committee’s report approved 
by the party’s last Congress stated that it regarded the preparation of 
the remaining part of the history as ‘a matter of great urgency’, and 
asked the new EC to make a ‘concentrated effort to get it dealt with 
quickly’. It would appear thet the intention is now to publish the 
different volumes, as and when they are ready, as the personal work of 
Klugmann rather than—as originally intended—a collective Communist 
party effort printed after the discussion of drafts by Party members and 
hammering out of common estimates. However that may be, it is to be 
hoped that such a history will courageously face all the facts of the 
past—both palatable and unpalatable—and mark a clean break with the 
old Stalinist methods of historiography which are still in evidence in the 
official Soviet and French party histories published in recent years. Only 
on this basis can it significantly approach and draw lessons from the 
many perennial problems that still have relevence for Marxists whether 
inside or outside the Communist Party. 





H A violent review of this by Allen Hutt appeared in Labour Monthy, June, 1937, Pp. 
382-86, the tone, but not the basic content, of which was criticized in an Editorial 
Board Statement ın the next issue. 


Scanner 


Dominican Republic: 


Revolution and Restoration (part tt) Jams Petes 


The four major political organizations in the Dominican Republic 
are the Partido Reformista (PR), the us financed and directed organization 
which backed Balaguer; Partido Kevo/wcionario Dominicano (PRD), thi 
liberal opposition directed by Bosch; Partido Revolwioxarto Socia 
Cristiano (PRSC), the somewhat more reformist, Christian Democre- 
group; and the national-popular June 14th movement. 


The Partido Reformista is not so much a party as an organization 
mounted by u$ policy makers and whose leadership personnel ws 
largely recruited from the former Trujillo machine; Balaguer himse 
once being the hand picked ‘President’ of the Great Benefactor in b. 
last years. The ‘activists’ were largely recruited from lumpen element 
the older unemployed or semi-employed ‘service’ sectors who saw 
chance to earn fast money and possible employment opportunitie 
The rural clergy, mostly Cuban exiles and exports from Franco Spa 
and the milftary provided informal ‘electoral organizations’ alo» 
with the us directed ‘Community Development’ organizations.’® T 
social forces of this organization were clearly the ruling class—uvs a 
national. The party had one aim: to legicimate their de facto return 
power via us bayonets through ‘free elections’. The “Balaguer mə 
never was, nor is today, represented in a party either formally or 
formally. The Partido Reformista was a one-shot deal, constructed fo 
single purpose and has never developed either a structure, program 





16 y3 policy makers have been using the ‘grass-roots’ ideology (‘self-help,’ ‘comm 
development’) as a means of competing with the militant leftist and Christian t 
unionists. us policy makers use ‘community development’ ss a means of com 
dating the hierarchy of power and wealth by attempting to direct popular ene: 
away from a confrontation with the controllers of wealth and power and by 
scuring the nature of the class structure. One militant trade unionist referred to + 
operations as the ‘community corrupters’ because the marginal changes introd 
attempt to weaken social solidarity that builds organimations for struggle 
structural change. The us has not been too effective, since the leaders who have 
co-opted do not fight to better conditions; they are not leaders selected thn 
struggle, and compromise themselves by upholding ‘stability’ against po 


r 


a 


ot political purpose. The only contact today between the ‘activists’ and 
the Partido Reformista is the line of job-hunters in front of the ‘party’ 
office. In light of this lack of firm political organization it is under- 
standable why the police, army and restrictive legislation are playing 
such a decisive role. The other side of the coin is Balaguer’s attempts to 
demobilize and atomize the politicized urban populace (ban on 
public meetings—Tregua Politica) through restrictions on the parties 
and a prohibition of strikes and union activity (wage freeze). In ad- 
dition, of course, these policies directly benefit the social classes 
which direct Balaguer’s policies, strengthening their control and 
increasing their economic benefits. Together with this policy Balaguer 
has utilized the plums of patronage to ‘co-opt’ elements from the right- 
wing of the prp—two entering the Cabinet.” Thus there is a com- 
bined use of repression and co-option to destroy political opposition.’* 


The Partido Revolucionario Dominicano is a personalistic party, almost 
totally dominated by Juan Bosch and primarily geared to electoral 
activity. Though its leaders are mainly middle-class professionals, 
they are generally oriented by ‘modern neo-capitalist’ ideas.1® The 
electoral base of the pap is largely composed of the urban poor, the 
industrial workers, public employees, professional groups, shopkeep- 
ers, small and a few larger manufacturers. It lacks a clear ideology, 
being vaguely for a welfare state, mildly anti-imperialist but with 
strong links with the strongly pro-imperialist Figueres, Munoz Marin, 
Leoni groups in Latin America (the self-styled ‘democratic left’ 
—neither democratic nor left). The more conservative Party leader- 
ship’s political position usually predominates in periods of parlia- 
mentary activity. And the result is that the class conflicts in society 
re-emerge in the conflicts between the militant PRD masses and the 
Party. In 1963 after Bosch was elected, the sugar workers demanded 
that he live up to his election pledges and deal with their economic 
needs. Bosch refused even to negotiate until the workers threatened to 
close down sugar production. Likewise, one factor why the rural 
peasantry did not run the risk of voting for Bosch was that he never 
made any gesture to relieve their rural misery as he had promised to do 
in 1962-63. The Bosch Congressmen are continuing this 

Deputy Ambriorex Diaz (PrRD-Santiago) recently introduced an 
amendment to a proposed rural minimum wage law of DR 2 pesos a 
day giving Balaguer power to lower the minimum wage below 2 


17 The two raD leaders who are collaborating with Balaguer are Minister of Finance 
Antonio Martinexs Francisco and Minister of Industry and Commerce, Jose Antonio. 
Brea Pena. Both were, and some still say are, on Bosch’s national committer. 

18 Bernard Fall has analysed an extreme application of this totalitarian strategy 
practised by the us in Vietnam. He wrote: “The new mir... is ane of technological 
counter-insurgency—if you keep up the kill rete you will eventually ron ont of 
enemies. Or at least armed enemies. Of course the whole country will hate you but 
at least they won’t resist you. What you will get 1s simply a cessation of resistance— 
an acquiesence in one’s fate rather than a belief that your side and your ideas have 
.teally prevailed.’ “This 1sn’t Munich, it’s Spain,’ Rewpar?s Visteem Reader, San 
Francisco, 1966. In this sense us policy had the same goal in the rural areas andi 
among the urban women and older poor of Santo Domingo: the use of overwhelming 
force produced both an acquiesence as shown in their vote for Balaguer aud an 
undying hatred for the ts. i 

19 In an interview Bosch bemoaned the fact that in the Dominican Republic the 
capitalists do not have ‘modem’ attitudes. 


pesos in areas where owners couldn’t afford to pay it because of low 
productive land.?° The pro leadership defended the profit interests of 
the small and medium businessmen against the hungry rural workers. 


x 
The result is that as Bosch’s personal prestige has declined because of - 
his own and the pro’s debility during the coup of 1963 (he refused tox ’ 
prepare or lead,the populace against it), the insurrection of 1965 (he ' 
asked State Department permission to lead the April revolution while 
us marines were landing) and the election of June 1966 (refusal to leave 
his house to campaign), the Party leadership clearly defines itself as 
a bourgois collaborationist opposition: its popular base is disoriented 
or tends to pass on to other more active political forces. The non- 
existence of PRD student support, the sharp decline in its trade union 
support are indicative of the growing disillusion of the more politic- 
ized Dominican popular forces with the PRD; these factors may 
herald a greater exodus. g 
The Partido Revoluctonario Social Cristiano is a party overwhelmingly 
made up of middle class professionals, public employees, small business- 
men and students with little penetration in the working class. Its 
programme does not appear too much different from that of other 
Christian Democratic parties. However, because of the us invasion 
there is an anti-imperialist consciousness all too rare among practising 
Christian Democrats in the rest of Latin America. 


Much more dynamic and with a wider influence among the populace 
is the Cosfedsracion Amtonoma de Sindicatos Cristianos (Casc), the 
Christian Democratic-led trade union movement. The casc, probably 
the largest and most influential confederation at the moment, has 
grown considerably both in members and militancy because of its 
active participation in the armed resistance against the us marines.™ 
casc leaders like Henry Molina and Francisco Santos played important 
roles in directing the revolutionary commandos. Though the casc is an 
ideologically onented union and is in working relations with the PRSC 
there is a definite ‘syndicalist’ tendency in their orientation to the 
working class: in practical terms unionism is conceived as the majo! 
vehicle for mobilizing and defending working-class interests. They are 
both militant and ‘reformist’—militant in confrontations on economic 
struggles and less clearly defined on the large political issues—excep 
on the question of the us presence. The revolution and the invasior 





20 J iste Dierto, August 24th. Similarly William Nova Rosario, pap-Independen 
opposed overtime pay. 
1 Boech himself admitted in eo many words that the PRD lacks 2 programme under th 
present circumstances in the Dominican Republic. He now looks for a solution not 1 
mobilizing the labouring populace but in a future electoral victory by Robert Ker 
nedy. While quite bitter about the Johnson interventionist policy, he tends to min 
mize the role of Balaguer as an instrument of us policy, discussing Balaguer + 
rather than soctal terms (‘Balaguer is not of the Right but his forces are i 
the Right’) thus perhaps justifying the collaboration in the Cabinet. Interview wit 
Juan Bosch, August 25th, 1966. 
1 The strength of the casc appears to be growing most rapidly in the countrysls 
where they have 60 to 80 unions organized in the FEDELAC Dominicar 
de Ligas Agraria Cristiano). The Education Director of casc pointed out that the 
trade union schools have been more and more oriented toward training rus 


organizers. 


ff 


caused the older conservative Catholics both in the prsc and cas 
to leave, with the result that those who remained and the nev 
members recruited during the struggle have strengthened the ‘militant 


wing especially ın the casc. 


The combativity of the workers who form the cadres of the casc 3 
tempered by their strong commitment to Catholicism, and through ths 
channel comes the major anti-communist influence. The single mos 
important factor preventing these workers from turning their anti 
imperialism and class consciousness into a revolutionary socialis 
commitment is their ideological links with the Catholic hierarchy an 
doctrine. While liberal Catholic spokesmen encourage trade unios 
activity and organization, the overwhelming stress is on working wit) 
Western progressive liberalism, militant anti-communism and avoidanc 
of popular mobilizations for social revolution. The necessities of th: 
armed struggle appear to have had the effect of overcoming some o 
these factors, but the more conservative influences may emerge agaii 


in the coming period. 


The June 14th movement originated as a dynamic student-based move 
ment organized for the overthrow of Trujillo in the late 1950's. It wa 
led by Manolo Tavarez. The plan was discovered and the revolution 
aries were tortured and executed. As a result of this the June 14tl 
movement became a symbol of the resistance to Trujillo and grev 
rapidly in the period soon after Trujillo’s fall. Under the influence o 
the Cuban Revolution, the leadership took a turn toward guerilla war 
fare after Bosch was overthrown and many of the top leaders including 
Tavarez were killed. As the movement defined itself as a supporte 
of the Cuban Revolution, sectors of the professional middk 
class defected; with the sudden turn away from mass struggle tc 
guerilla warfare the leadership lost contact with important popula 
sectors in or around the movement. However, since 1963 the June 14th 
movement has again been growing rapidly in numbers and cadres.? 
The June 14th movement is the major force in the universities, and i 
appears increasingly influential in the second largest trade unior 
FOUPSA-CESITRADO. The April Revolution and the armed resistance 
accelerated the influx of new members; new recruits were largely fron 
the impoverished lower middle class (self-employed, artisans and lowe: 
level public employees). The major social force in the June ra4tl 
movement is this radicalized lower middle class; the dominant orienta 


D One right-wing off-shoot group the Partido Democrata Cristiano (PDC), later sup 
ported Balaguer during the election. 

™ During the three phases of recent Dominican political history, the Papacy and th 
Dominican hierarchy took somewhat different approaches. The overwhelming 
majority of the Dominican clergy sided with Balaguer, the Dominican ruling clas 
and the us. The Papal Nuncio Emanuele Clarizio attempted to ‘meditate’ between th 
conflicting forces and during the elections the Vatican took the position that Catho 
lics could vote for any of the candidates. Discussion with the Papal Nuncio Clarim 
gives one the impression that he tends to favour 2 moderate Social Christian positios 
and is less favourable to a total commitment to the Balaguer forces. Recent shifts i» 
the hierarchy have strengthened these moderate liberal elements (the appointments o 
Bishop Roque Adames and Juan Antonio Flores). 

© Bosch estimates that the June 14th movement had 800 followers in 1965 am 
has 12,000-15,000 followers today. 


tion is radical nationalism with a focus on the expulsion of all us 
influence and the expropriation of the foreign investors. In recent 
months there has been intense discussion in the movement on basic 
political and ideological questions: analysis of the present period, the 
revolutionary social classes, the nature of Dominican society and the 
strategy for taking power. 


Rafael Taveras, a leader of the June 14th movement, sees the petty- 
bourgeoisie becoming a revolutionary force—because of its growing 
impoverishment and the limits imposed by us imperialism. Concerning 
the immediate programme of the movement, he points out that they 
hope to mobilize the large explosive sector of unemployed young 
workers and sons of the lower middle class. Taveras’s orientation 
seems to revolve around mass mobilization politics; at the same time 


there appears to be a group within the movement which is considering 


illa warfare in the countryside. Such an orientation would be : 


guerilla 

disastrous for the June 14th movement, given the relatively unpolitical 
nature of the countryside and given the existence of a revolutionary 
consciousness among broad layers of the urban populace. The combina- 
tion of nationalism and urban mass politics presents the most fruitful 
perspective for immediate gains—barring wholesale political assassina- 
tions.2° The restrictions that Balaguer will impose on the functioning of 
the parliamentary opposition and on the reformist trade unions should 
confirm the revolutionary perspective of June 14th and create a wider 
audience for a revolutionary political viewpoint. Taveras points 
to the few possibilities for democratic reforms in the Dominican 
Republic and hence projects the future perspective in terms of 
Revolution or Dictatorship’. The major weakness of the June 14th 
movement has been its internal heterogeneity, ideological vagueness 
and lack of working-class cadres. As a movement it is a movement of 
young men—average age 25 years. In recent months it has been 
moving closer to class politics—especially in the light of the insur- 


rectionary experience. Its militants view the limits of the rev- 


olution and their own shortcomings in terms of their inability to 
organize the major mass force in the revolution, the urban working 
class. According to Taveras the working class formed the backbone of 
the revolution but lacked the class party to direct the struggle, 
and hence the revolutionary energies were dissipated by the parties of 
the middle class (PRD, PRSC).?27 Ideological clarification and the con- 





26 A sector of the Balaguer coalition, the Military Police Intelligence (map) and the Alt 
Force want Balaguer to act more forcefully against the opposition. This group bat 
begun to intensify their plotting. Signs reading ‘Wessin Sı Balaguer No’ and ‘Bala 
guer es comunista’ are generlly the work of this group. These ultras arc said t 
have list of ,000-6,000 ‘communists’ that are to be ‘eliminated’. The fear which th: 
PRD has of thts group appears to be one reason for their collaboration with Balaguer. 
17 Tt 1s imperative that a revolutionary strategy recognize that in the Dominica» 
Republic the revolutionary movement of April 1965 took the form of a classics 
soctal revolution rather than rural guernlla warfare: an armed uprising emanatinp 
from the urban centres and based to a large degree on the trade unions, the urbe 
unemployed and the university and secondary students. In Santo Domingo the hig 
urban unemployment rate, the cleavage in the traditional basis of elite power (tb 
Army) and the availability of a highly mobilimble urban population provided th 
opportunity for an urban based mass insurrection, The presence of an exterm 
occupation force exacerbates all the latent hostilities generated by externally suş 


ia 


solidation of the organization appear, however, as a necessary pre- 
requisite to the success of this organizational task. 


Of the two small communist parties the Movimissto Popular Dominicam 
(wD), the pro-China group, appears the more active, and has in- 
fluence in the June 14th movement. The Partido Comunista Dominicam 
(PCD), pro-Soviet, is much smaller and tends to orient its activities 
toward supporting the ‘progressive’ sectors of the PRD, accusing the 
more militant June 14th movement of being “petty-bougeois socialists.”*! 
Neither group is an effective mass force, and both only have limited 
influence on the mass through coalitions with the other parties, 
especially the June 14th movement. The lack of cadres, the lack od 
ideological sophistication of their new members and ideological 
divisions plague both groups. Recently the wpp split into two factions, 
both publishing a journal with the same name, Libertad, virtually 
indistinguishable politically. While the mpp and pcp grew as a resulti 
of the revolution and its aftermath, the great majority of the newly 
radicalized populace entered into the more dynamic national-popula: 


Jane 14th movement. 


With illiteracy still over 60 per cent, unemployment at least one-third 
of the labour force of Santo Domingo (300,000-500,000 out of w 
population of 3.5 million total population), 400,000 peasants lacking 
sufficient land to live on, with 200,000 school age children out of 
school and with drinkable water available for five out of every three 
hundred campesinos, the need for proposed structural changes is 
obvious. The re-emergence of the old ruling class, the restoration and 
strengthening ofthe old piratical military-capitalist caste by the us cam 
only serve to set the stage for a new confrontation. Balaguet’s restrictive 
legal measures are aimed at limiting and containing the challenge of the 
organized forces. Meanwhile, as Balaguer’s promises of reform tarn 
into political assassination and price rises, the popular unrest temperedl 
by the us onslaught is slowly beginning to mobilize its strength. Behind 
the seeming acquiescence and fear there is in the popular consciousness 
a profound hatred of the totalitarian military and their us counterparts.?! 
There is a growing maturity in revolutionary political consciousness 
among the trade unions, the political militants and the young unem- 
ployed. The balance sheet of us policy in the Dominican Republic 
indicates that the ‘stability’ so brutally imposed is a transition to a new 
confrontation. 


ported national-capitalist exploitation and provides 2 unifying theme—anti-tmperls 
lism. In this sense the Dominican Revolution resembles the European Realstence 
movement during the Nex occupation. 

18 FJ Popular, August 8th, 1966. 

39 us white and Negro soldiers were equally brutal and equally condemned. Black 
Dominican workers told me that when they tald North American Negroes to gc 
back to the us to fight for their 6wn nghts the Negroes responded, ‘will you pay me 
$400 a month” Conservative crvil rights spokesmen -who advocate ‘coalition’ witt 
the Democratic Party in order to obtain promises of improvement in the immediate 
economic position of the North Amencan Negro cannot and do not offer any 
effective political challenge or opposition to their ‘coalition’ partners, i.e. LBJ, or 
crucial foreign policy matters. On the contrary it is not unusual for Negro leaders tc 
support this policy as can be seen by Bayard Rustin’s testimony on the us controlled 
elections in the Dominican Republic. No one put it better than Stanghton Lynde 
when he said ‘coalitionism’ today is ‘coalition with the Marines’. 





work 


Between bliss and white collar, the technician in white overalls often occupies an 
ambiguous position. Better than mosi be knows—as in the following cass—the ~“ 
technical quality of the company’s products; yet bis recommendations fowalsstened — 
to or are tora wp. Elis concern for the product ss wxlimited; yet it must make way ” 
for modern marksting techniques. His ambition ts to rise in the company bisr- 
archy; yst for that be delays getting married ... CBF iS 31, and is presently 
working on a study of the Food and Agricultural Organrzation. 


pe 7 


White Overalls 


Soon after leaving agricultural college I was offered a job as an instruc- 
tor in a training school run bya large farm-machinery manufacturer. I 
took up the offer gladly, having decided, in common with many other 
students, that I wasn’t suited to practical farming, and wanting to 
make a career in one of the many industries connected with agriculture. 
The Company, a recently formed amalgam of a small British firm with a 
large North American one, ran the school principally to train personnel 
from its distributors, both in Britain and abroad, in the use and main- 
tenance of its products. But it also gave free instruction to large mum- 
bers of people from all over the world who had no connection with the 
Company other than a need for knowledge of its equipment. 


Most of these students were sponsored by their governments, or by 
organizations like the Colombo Plan, and they were usually govern 
ment employees of one sort or another, perhaps working on some pilo 
scheme, or engaged as agricultural officers. Some of them took a ver 
complete course lasting three months, but others came for shorte 
special courses in tropical agricultural machinery. Most of the Britist 
students stayed for two weeks. Total student throughput was abou 
2,000 a year, and there were about twenty instructors. 


The school premises were an old army camp in some 300 acres of lan: 
When I arrived the place was still a shambles of dreary huts ame 
bracken, brambles, and bare earth where the students had been practi 

ing with the machinery. But a development plan was soon in actio» 
huts were knocked down in large numbers, and those left were gutt: 
and lavishly laid out with offices, lecture rooms, machinery halls, fi) 


rooms, and individual oil-fired heating plants. Roads were built, lawns 
laid out, and trees planted. The expense was vast—probably in the 
region of £} million—and to many of us it seemed futile to carry ous 
such a development scheme on rented property. We felt sure that for s 
similar sum the Company could have bought a large farm, erected the 
necessary buildings, and then run the farm as a commercial enterprise 
and as a model for visitors. But it seems to be axiomatic that from a 


lowly position ware a company the ways of that company appear 
obtuse. 


One of the main characteristics of the original British firm was 
that its founder and head considered that he and his products had a 
messianic role to play in combating world hunger. His inventions were 
certainly revolutionary, and they were manufactured to a very high 
standard. Many people have said that to work for that firm was like 
being engaged in a crusade; and Ron Topping, under whom I trained, 
was one who felt this. An ex-rar pilot who had been badly disfiguredl 
in an accident at the end of the war, he had joined the British firm before 
the amalgamation. Trainee instructors, like myself, who came undet 
him soon took on the sense of purpose that he attached to the job, and 
they were also bound by the spell of his unlimited enthusiasm. His 
loyalty and sincerity were unbounded; his credo was accuracy anc 
honesty; he was totally devoid of cynicism. He spent long periods 
coaching and questioning me on all manner of obscare detail ia con- 
nection with the equipment. In my digs at night I spent much time typ- 
ing out notes, reading instruction manuals, and memorizing the welter 
of data that an instructor needed to know. Inspired by him I threw 
myself wholeheartedly into the job, even though I was not dependent 
upon it: my mother’s death shortly before had made me financially 
independent, but my interest in the work was in no way diminished, for 
I considered it to be a job with a purpose. 


After a few weeks I began to give an occasional lecture, and within 
three months I was given a course of my own. Most instructors trained 
for 5—6 months, but the work that I had done in my spare time had 
made my progress more rapid. I graduated into white overalls when I 
took my first course, for there was in the Company an ‘overall’ hierarchy. 

At the bottom of the scale were the brown overalls of the workers in 
the factory a few miles away and of the field-test department. These 
were followed by the plain white of the demonstration department; the 
blue of the students at the school and of the trainee instructors; and at 
the top of the scale were the white overalls with coloured cuffs and 
collar, and Company emblem on the breast pocket, of the qualified 
instructors. 


But despite our position at the top of this hierarchy, we never thought 
that we would make any real progress in the Company until we had 
sloughed our overalls and cast aside our spanners, such was the divi- 
sion between technician and executive. 


I was extremely ambitious, and there were, in fact, good opportunities 
for instructors to progress into the executive sphere, where our intimate 
knowledge of the Company’s products was considered a great asset. 


My own aim, like that of several others, was to join the Export Sales 
Department. I spoke two foreign languages, and my chances therefore 
seemed good. But there was one difficulty that beset most young in- 
structors with Export Department ambitions: it was acknowledged 


that there existed a bias against taking on married men. Several of us _ 
had already met the girls we wanted to marry, and we used to discuss ` 


at length the wisdom or otherwise of doing so. In the hope of an Export 
Department appointment a few of us delayed our marriages; and it was 
two years before I got my priorities right and married the girl I had met 
at agricultural college. 


The school was run on service lines, doubtless because the administra- 
tor was an ex-naval officer, Captain Bond, a big, bald gruff man, On 
Friday afternoons he carried out a tour of inspection in preparation for 
which the implements in every building had to be lined up to a hair’s- 
breadth. And for months the 50 or so tractors in the School were left 
out day and night because he liked to see the neat line they made, even 
though there were buildings in which they could have been hidden 
away and protected from the elements. | 


For all his idiosyncracies, he was a man who stood by his subordinates 
and would argue for our rights in the high councils of the Company. 
In addition, he never interfered with the way we ran courses. 


On the whole I enjoyed instructing. For the type of students we had, 
my lack of general engineering background was probably an asset: I 
was forced to explain technical points from a common-sense viewpoint, 
rather than from that of a specialist, which so often confuses the lay- 
man. 


But the beginning of a course was always an ordeal, I would start to be 
apprehensive on Sunday evening, and I detested the first few hours on. 
Monday morning. The dozen or more faces into which I looked as I 
stood on the platform in the lecture room always appeared stony, even 
hostile, and I suppose that my tenseness made me appear equally 
hostile to them. In those early days I took pride in following the tradi- 
tion of Ron Topping, trying to be as accurate as possible, and firmly 
resisting the temptation to bullshit when I was asked a question that I 
couldn’t answer properly. This waso’t a matter of honesty alone: I had- 
quickly learnt that it was politic to admit ignorance and find out the 

answer, rather than take the risk of having a statement exposed as in- 

correct later. One even collected some kudos by the occasional admis- 

sion of ignorance. 


Socially and racially the school was always a mixture; the instructor 
themselves ranged from old-Etonians to ex-mechanics, but relation 
between them and the students—and among the students themselves— 
usually seemed excellent on the surface. I can remember only one ur 
pleasant incident when a white agricultural officer from Hast Afric 
made some derogatory remark about African tractor drivers, and a 
African was immediately on his feet to protest that, if it was so, it ws 
because they had been badly taught by the whites. Judging by tł 
rapidity and generality of the acrimony that followed, I have ofte 
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thought that there must have been strong but suppressed undercut 
rents of feeling on most of these multi-racial courses, particularly on th 
large ones of short duration, because on these there was little chance fo 
individuals to get to know each other. 


Like the other instructors, I often went for weeks on end without takin; 
a course. During these periods there were usually odd jobs to be done 
people to show around, or whenever possible I would take a tracto 
and plough out to work. Ploughing is a satisfying and exacting art, bu 
one that needs much practice if it is to be done well. In general, thougl 
we were grossly under-employed, and for me this was a source o 
creeping disenchantment. Life within the school was almost too com 
fortable and easy, and I was often dissatisfied at the way my time wa 


being fruitlessly employed. 


Fortunately, the work of an instructor was not confined to the schoo! 
We were expected to carry out lecture tours, and to give advice an» 
technical assistance both in Britain and abroad. It was these sorties int 
the outside world that first caused me to realize how sheltered and eas 
the life was in the school. I was sent on tours of the British Isles durin, 
which audiences of 500 or more farmers sometimes attended individus 
lectures, and here, on their territory, I was open to complaints an: 
criticisms about the equipment—of which there were many more thar 
in the sequestered atmosphere of the school, I had imagined. 


At this time the company was in a state of flux. The British firm had nx 
been fully integrated into the North American one, and two separat 
product lines were still being marketed. As I have said, the products < 
the British firm, with which I was mainly concerned, had had an ur 
usually high reputation for quality engineering before the merger. Bu 
in the school, the employees originally of the British orpanizatio 
maintained that the merger had brought about a lowering of the pre 
viously high standards. The staff that had originally been with th 
North American firm replied that without the merger the British o; 
ganization would have been out of business long since, so uprofitab) 


had been its marketing of high quality equipment in recent years. 


There was certainly some truth in both points of view, but, because 
had come so much under the influence of Ron Topping, I took the sid 
of the British part of the Company, even though I had joined after tt 
merger. The almost blind faith in its products that Ron had instilled x 
me received a severe jolt when I began to move among the customers. 


Hostile questions and reproaches about failures in the machinery we» 
frequently hurled at me in the question period after a lecture. Thes 
were even such elementary and infuriating weaknesses as a new tracti 

model that would not start on cold mornings. I soon learned to sid: 
step such issues with agility, or to make some half admission of s 
element of truth in the allegation in order to get myself off the hoo 
without incriminating the Company. By this time Ron Topping hs 
left the Company to work for a distributor abroad, so I don’t kno 

how he would have reacted in such circumstances; but certainly th 


’ scrupulous honesty that I had inherited from him was fading fast in the 
face of such difficulties. 


On my trips abroad I came into even closer contact with customers, for x 
my job was to visit farms and plantations in order to advise and give _ 
technical assistance. I spent as much as 3—4 months at a time in Jugo- 
slavia, in Madagascar and other islands of the Indian Ocean, and in 
Portugal. These periods often gave me great satisfaction. At least 
I was never under-employed while abroad, often the reverse. In 4 
months in Jugoslavia I had only one free day. My time was spent 
travelling thousands of miles in the main agricultural area, the Vojvo- 
dina, answering queries, helping tractor drivers to get the best from 
their equipment, organizing demonstrations, and supervising the 
delivery and installation of new tractors. There were minor irritations, 
of course, mainly those brought about by the immovability of the 
Jugoslavs when an urgent job was at hand, but I felt nevertheless that > 
the work was vital and in a sense productive. } 


The more under-developed the country the more acutely I felt this, and 
I had one particularly satisfying day in a remote village in Madagascar. 
The population had saved for a long time to buy a tractor and plough, 
but on my arrival I found the three-furrow plough stripped down to a 
single furrow, and the tractor parked in a shed while the people were 
tilling by hand. The head of the village told me sadly that the equipment 
was unsuited to the conditions: the tractor would only pull a single- 
furrow plough, and it was therefore uneconomic. I suspected at once 
that they had been using the hydraulic controls of the tractor incorrectly, 
so I spent a day rebuilding the plough and teaching them to use it in the 
fields. Their delight, their touching if impractical gift of fresh eggs as I 
was leaving, and above all, the sight of the tractor and plough rapidly 
turning the rich soil of the paddy fields made me aware that in a small 
way something of value had been achieved that day. 


But there were frustrations too on these journeys abroad, many of them 
in our relations with head office. As instructors we were on loan to the 
Export Department who wanted to use us and our knowledge in an 
ambassadorial and what they termed ‘trouble-shooting’ role with the 
customers. Although personnel from the Company’s distributors and 
agents were usually active in visiting farms and plantations, we were 
frequently the only employees of the Company itself that ever got 
beyond the cities and the distributor’s offices. I was certainly the first 
Company employee ever to carry out a protracted tour in Madagascar, 
and the majority of farmers expressed pleasure at having someone from 
the manufacturer visit them on their isolated farms to give advice andai 
look over their machinery. 


The trouble was that, while heaping us with responsibility, management 
gave us insufficient support to go with it. Frequently I wrote report 
about matters that needed urgent investigation or attention, usuali» 
without any result. Once I was asked to choose a distributor for th 
Company’s products on an island in the Indian Ocean. This was, o 
course, outside my normal sphere of duties, but I spent several days i: 
investigation and analysis before making a decision. In my report 


particularly emphasised the need for a speedy settlement of the matter 
because the firm on the island wanted a nucleus of equipment for th 
next sugar harvest, 5 months hence, I even arranged with an establishe: 
distributor on a neighbouring island to ship equipment from there is 
order to save time. I repeatedly raised the subject with management, bu 
two sugar harvests later nothing had been done, simply because th: 
Company had not even signed the agency agreement; and this despit 
the fact that management had approved of my recommendation an 
told me what a sound job I had done. They may have had their reason 
for delaying—apart from ineficiency— but if so they were never ex 
plained to me or to the firm on the island. Incidents of this nature mad 
me increasingly indifferent: why should I bother if nobody else did? M 
enthusiasm and concern were being steadily ground down. 


I was far from being alone in finding the indecision of managemen 
stultifying. It seemed, in general, that the middle-strata managers wit? 
whom we came into direct contact shrank consciously from makin; 
decisions in case they should make a wrong one and invoke the wrath 
of top management. And top management did the same because the 
feared the wrath of corporate management in North America. 


As instructors, our contacts with management were unique for spanner 

and-overalls men. Before every trip that I made abroad, the manager o 

director to whom I was to be responsible would call me in for a briefing 

And while abroad, particularly in Jugoslavia, I met many directors an- 
managers who came to Belgrade on short visits. On such occasions the 

were always affable and friendly. We would spend one, or even severs 

evenings together; but 1t was quite common for me to meet one of ther 

back in England a few months later, and not only would he have fom 
gotten my name, but he would not even recognize me sufficiently t: 

say good moming. 


Of course there were exceptions to this, and it was very noticeable ths 
North American management was more approachable than Britis} 
When I had been with the Company about three years, many key pos 
tions in Bntain were taken over by North American executives. Th: 
followed a drive for efficiency launched by the corporate board with 
series of sackings and purgings in which men who had been with th 
Company for many years suddenly found themselves out of a job. S 
widespread were the sackings that a Company definition for an opt 
mist was coined: a long-service employee who arrived at work in th 
morning with his lunch-box. 


The North American executives who came to Britain were young ane» 
usually ruthless, but in my contacts with them I noticed that they had 
far more human approach than British executives when dealing wit 
people in lowly positions like mine. Once introduced to me none < 
them ever forgot my name, or passed me by without pausing for an u 
stant to exchange a greeting or perhaps a word of praise for som 
recently completed assignment. When I viewed this approach rational im 
I came to the conclusion, possibly a cynical one, that it was a deliberar 
and studied technique in labour relations. Nevertheless, I think ıt is 
rare character that does not respond when the big bosses, whom I 


seldom sees, use a friendly, interested approach, and always call him by 
his first name. Even though my reason told me that these things meant 
nothing, I still found that my emotions responded. 


But the direct North American intervention had a major effect on the 


school and on my attitude to my job. It soon became obvious that the > 


purely technical-courses we gave were unsatisfactory in the eyes of 
North American management. The money invested in the school was 
producing no hard cash return, and therefore a sales bias was introduced. 
The instructors were subjected to courses in the psychology of selling, 
and we were expected to be very sales conscious in the courses that we 
gave. This new policy I found totally incompatible with the old one of 
accuracy and strict honesty. My opinion had always been that the old 
policy was indirectly very successful in furthering sales: given good 
machinery in the first place, the student left the school with as coniplete 
a knowledge of it as possible — even of its limitations if any. He was 
then able to use it and look after it to best advantage, and his success 
with it, and faith in it, would advertise the Company’s products. 


And even in dealings within the Company the new attitude gagged us 
and prevented the dissemination of accurate knowledge. On one oc- 
casion there had been criticism from farmers about a certain aspect of 
our tractors’ performance; so, during one of the many weeks at the 
school when several of us had nothing to do, we took two tractors 
from the Company’s range, one small and one large, and tested them 
scientifically in the field. 


The tests showed that the criticisms were without basis, and as no tests 
of this nature had been carried out before we embodied the results in a 
report for circulation within the Company. A coincidental feature of 
this report was that pro rata the small tractor appeared slightly superior 
to the large. But this was only so at a superficial glance, and anyone who 
read the report properly would see that some special circumstances of 
the tests were responsible for this relative showing of the two models— 
a relative showing that was in any case quite immaterial to the real 
results that we had obtained. 


The report was circulated, and within 24 hours we were arraigned 
before the North American executives. They said that the small tractor 
was already selling much better than the large, and that our report 
merely put the large tractor further into the shade. The report had there- 
fore to be recalled at once and every copy destroyed. No mention was 
made of the true and worthwhile objective of our tests. 


Such incidents were the final factor in destroying my youthful and prob- 
ably misplaced idealism. My long hope for an appointment abroad had 
been repeatedly frustrated. There had been countless rumours of 
vacancies arising, and on two occasions management called me in to 
tell me that I was to be offered one; but nothing ever came of it. Once, 
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as a result of the work I had done in Madagascar, the South Africane 


branch of the Company offered me a job based in Rhodesia. The offer 
came to me via head office, but no one could tell me anything about the 
terms, living conditions, or anything else of importance. The onl; 
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point they did clarify was that if I accepted the job I would have to re 
sign from the Britain-based Company and join the South African. Th 
implication was that I would be putting myself into a backwater fror 
which there might be no chance to return to the main stream. 


Captain Bond pestered me continually to know whether I was going t+ 
take the offer, until, on about the seventh day after it had been mad 
known to me, and while I was still trying to find out more about th 
conditions, he called me into his office and said: ‘Tve decided for you 
You’re not bloody-well going!’ 


In some respects I was a little relieved to have the decision taken out o 
my hands, for the job did have some drawbacks. But I resented Bond’ 
high-handed action. Perhaps to make amends, he promoted me withis 
the school shortly afterwards. I then spent nearly a year in even greate 
inactivity than before; most of my time was taken up with crayoning th 
beautiful and elaborate programme charts that Bond liked to show hi 
superiors in order to impress on them the efficiency with which he ra» 
the School. Tired of crayons, disillusioned about loyalty, convinces» 
that sales techniques now took precedence over quality, I finally ins 


dulged my boredom and resigned to set out on my own. 
CB 


MARXISM 100 Years In the Life of a Doctrine 


Bertram D. Wolfe 


Karl Marx was without doubt the most influential intellectual figure of the 19th 
century; his disciple, Lenin, changed the course of the zoth. Today in the new 
nations of Africa and Asia, leaders act and speak in their names. Moscow and Peking 
pugnaciously espouse their own rival versions of the doctrine. 


In this new volume, Bertram D. Wolfe, already known for his classic Thres Who 
Made A Resolution, studies the intellectual history of the past century through an 
analysis of the programmes of Marx and Engels and of their disciples. 

The study is built around a senes of questions concerning the meaning of Marxist 
doctrine in theory and in practice: What was original Marxism? Was it nationalist 
or internationalist ? Did it affirm defensism, defeatism, or pacitism ? Democracy or 
dictatorship? Was it science or Utopia? the author investigates the documents of 
Marx and Engels, both public and intimate, and the acts by which they proposed 
not merely to interpret history but to sbape it. Bertram D. Wolfe provides an in- 
valuable work for all who seek an understanding of the history of our era. 428 





AISCUSSION 


On Juliet Mitchells 
‘Women: The longest revolution’ (NLR 40) 


In NLR 40 some thirteen and a half thousand words, rich 1n quotation 
from Marx, Engels and Lenin, from Louis Althusser, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss and Talcott Parsons, were used by Juliet Michell to back up her 
advocacy of four reforms: equal education, free state provision of oral 
` contraception, legalization of homosexuality (strange demand in an 
article on women, considering that it is only wals homosexuality which ` 
is illegal in Britain: and why should Cuba be singled out for Juliet 
Mitchell’s indignation’), and the abolition of illegitimacy (just like in 
Sweden and Russial). ` 


These reforms are of course unexceptionable, excellent measures, 
- measures which anybody from the Liberal Party leftwards should sup- 
port. But however does it come about that after all the work and 
thought that clearly went into Juliet Mitchell’s article, and despite the 
correctness of its underlying premise—that is to say, that the whole area 
she sets out to discuss has been neglected shamefully in socialist think- 
ing—that nonetheless the result is so banal and falls so far short of her 
intentions. There 1s clearly nothing wrong with Juliet Mitchell’s inten- 
tions. But I think that there 1s something very wrong indeed with her 
basic assumptions and her method, and it is that which explains both 
the anti-climax of her conclusion and many of the inconsistencies in the 
article as a whole. It is because the subject is one of the utmost im- 
portance that it is necessary to analyse carefully where she goes wrong. 


In the first part of her article, Juliet Mitchell criticizes the ‘economist 
approach’ of the classical socialist writings on women—that is, thei» 
discussion of them in terms of the family, and of their participation in 
economic production. She writes: ‘the position of women in the work 

of Marx and Engels remains dissociated from, or subsidiary to, a dis- 

cussion of the family, which is in turn subordinated as merely a pre 

condition(!) of private property. Their solution(!) retains this overly 
economic stress, or enters a realm of dislocated speculation’. Thi 

initial rejection structures the whole article. 
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We are warned that the article will not provide an historical narrative c 
women’s position. But what, in fact, happens is that she exc/wdes histor 
from her analysis. How can one analyse either the position of wome 
today, or writings on the |subject abistorically? It is this which pre 
vents her from realizing that the whole Asstorical development o 
women has been within the family; that women have worked and live 
within sts space and time. We may all agree that her place should not b 
there, but it is. Any discussion of the position of women which doe 
mot start from the family as the mode of her relation with society be 
comes abstract. Furthermore, human history is based on productio: 
and relations of production. This is equally true for men and women 
and hence the ‘economist’ approach of Marx and Engels ts the basis for 
discussion of the position of women. What specifies the position o 
women in history until the industrial revolution is that her participatio: 
in production was mediated through the family. 


However, the Marxist tradition can and should be criticized for i» 
failure to understand the specificity of women. Juliet Mitchell’s instinc 
is correct here, but since she does not define their specificity in socic 
economic terms she falls into simple empirical description. The 
Marxist tradition can be criticized in particular for its mistaken identif 
cation of the social role of women, in treating them as if they were 

class; for workers or peasants are exploited actively, at their place c 
work, while women’s subordination is a passive one—they are apprc 
priated together with other property. The central weakness of he 
whole analysis is that she bases it on ahistorical categories: fundament> 


marginal, etc. 


Her own article is, in fact, itself an unwitting proof that ıt is impossibf 
to achieve a global analysis of the position of women owstside th 
premises of classical Marxist discussion. For her discussion too move 
from the family (sexuality, socialization, and reproduction) to produc 
tive work. Failing to situate women historically in socio-economs 
terms, her position remains the traditional feminist one, which is in iw 
essence moralistic: the history of women is presented as a sequence ( 
oppression by the male sex. 


Because she sees the whole question in terms of men oppressing wome» 
it is not surprising that she does not understand the emphasis thi 
Marx and Engels placed on women’s work 1n industry (summed up 1 
the excellent passage from Engels which she quotes with disapprov: 
on p. 14-15). Surely the difference between a woman-worker and 
woman-peasant is that the work in the first case 1s dissociated from th 
family and is socta/fy hers. 


Women ate not oppressed by men—they are socially oppressed; th 
distinction is methodologically essential, even though the two in fæ 
coincide. The totality of the exploitation of women transcends the 

relationship with men and the appropriation of their work. At tl 

beginning of her article, Juliet Mitchell claims that women cannot | 

exploited like other social groups, since they are essential ‘to the hum» 
condition’. This is not good enough, for it 1s equally true that worke 

are essential to capitalists, peasants to landlords, etc. 


‘The reasons for the historic weakness of the notion (of the family) is 
that the family has never been analysed structurally—in terms of its 
different functions. It was a hypostasized entity: the abstraction of its 
abolition corresponds to the abstraction of its conception.’ Thus she \ 
sets up her structures in opposition to the ‘abstract’ notion of the family _ | 
in Marx and Engels: and, not surprisingly, in doing so she loses the ‘; 
notion of the family altogether. Her method is more than a method—it 
demonstrates her whole ideological orientation. She divides women’s 
condition into structures, so that the particular ‘combination’ of these 
constitutes at any moment that condition. This method is not a move- 
ment of the parts to the whole and back—not at any moment does she 
provide a totalizing synthesis, so that even in her conclusion the 
structures remain separate. The result is not only non-Marxist (that is, 
non-social, ahistorical), it is also sterile. 


‘A revolutionary movement must base its analysis on the uneven de- - 
velopment of each, and attack the weakest link in the combination.’ p 
When one looks more closely at the structures, what does one find? ‘ 
The advent of the industrial revolution should have liberated women, 
but it didn’t; the relaxation of sex taboos seems the weakest link, but is 
actually absorbed into the fun-ethos of the capitalist market; the 
socialization of children used not to be woman’s primary role, but 
today it is. To understand how all this has happened, that is to unite all 
these structures into a meaningful totality, one needs history. Having 
failed at the beginning to explain the sorsa/ (in contrast to individual) 
subjugation of women, and since her analysis does not bring her any 
nearer to such an understanding, she finally falls into reformism. 


Juliet Mitchell’s refusal to connect women as a social group historically 
with the family leads her to odd conclusions both on the past and on 
the future. Her discussion of the experience of post revolutionary 
Russia is an example. In fact, the liberalizing laws of the October 
Revolution did not in the first instance signify the sexual liberation of 
women, but rather the abolition of the family. However, Juliet Mitchell 
tells us: “Women still retained the right and obligation to work, but 
because these gains had not been integrated (1!) into the earlier attempts to 
abolish the family and free sexuality, no general(!) liberation has occur- 
red.’ This explains precisely nothing about what went wrong 
with regard to the question of women in the Soviet Union. And as far 
as the future is concerned, her suggestions fall comfortably into the 
domain of the English liberal tradition—against all her intentions. Thus 
women should not necessarily be mothers, but only if they wish to; the 
family should be merely one option‘among others, but at the same time 
should remain a social institution; equal education, contraceptives, 
kindergartens, should be made available. As if women chose to be 
mothers! To restructure society so that such a choice would be pos- 
sible, one would have to go further than Juliet Mitchell ever imagines. 


The family used to be an economic unit—today it is not. On the basi: 
of this, she suggests that the idea of the family being a form of private 
property is incorrect today. Because she does not understand the con 
cept in the writings of Marx and Engels, she equates no family with : 
state of common property—and uses a quotation from Marx incorrectl; 


to make the point (p. 35). She does not see, therefore, that merely to 
replace monogamy by a o of marriages is to retain private 
property relations in the future socialist society. (The idea that the 
abolition of the family could be by-passed by changing its form is 
analogous to Proudhon’s scheme for workers to buy the whole of 
France out of their savings, which he understood as abolishing private 
property: see Engels’ letter to Marx in Selected Correspondence p. 34.) 
But Juliet Mitchell never admits that the family is a form of private 
property—hence she contrasts administrative measures with free 
choice, the social with the individual. Thus she says that ‘any society 
will require some institutionalized and social recognition of personal 
relationship’, without explaining who requires that, and why. And 
although she does recognize the family as a social institution, she really 
secs marriage in our society as a free choice of man and woman, she 
confuses the relationship between the sexes with marriage. 


But all this flows naturally from her ahistoricity, or rather from het 
evolutionist standpoint. Society becomes a ‘long passage from Nature 
to Culture’, and socialism is defined (!) by the unity of equality and 
freedom. In this view of history and society, Marx might never have 
existed. 


What one can ultimately hold against Marx and Engels is that they 
were not more interested in women, that they did not see the question 
of women’s position as being very important (which is why they give 
them a merely symbolic value whenever it comes to the point). But if 
they were wrong in failing to understand the importance of the 
emancipation of women to the class struggle, Juliet Mitchell certainly 
does not make any clearer why this was. 


Perhaps I should make it clear that my concern is not primarily witb 
methodology: it is with the problem of the emancipation of women. 
The history which could provide an analysis of the position of women 
and a context for their emancipation (politicization) is not some Hegel- 
ian concept—it is a concrete history which still largely remains to be 
written and made. And this history can only become concrete if its 
basis is the class struggle, subsuming feminism and at the same time 
transcending it. It is only within the praxis of a hegemonic movement 
that it is possible to pose ‘demands’ which cannot be absorbed by the 
existing ruling class—i.e. which are not reformist. 

Quintin Hoare 


Juliet Mitchell writes: 


It is difficult to take issue with Quintin Hoare’s criticisms of my 
article. He seems to have totally misunderstood my work, largely to 
have misconstrued the application of Althusser’s theses, and at leas» 
partially to have failed to see the meaning of a crucial area of Marx’: 
thought. It is pointless for me to rebut every random charge and correcm 
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each misrepresentation of my points. It seems more worthwhile to re- 
state my argument and then to confront the major substantial dis- 
agreement that underlines his refutation of my analysis and proposals. _ 


However, I cannot reiterate my position without first rejecting the. | 
assumption of Quintin Hoare’s final paragraph—the separation of ‘r 
methodology from content. I consider that the two are correlatives in 
any theoretical argument. In fact, Quintin Hoare’s earlier remarks 
would confirm this: ‘Her method is more than a method—it demon- 
strates her whole ideological onientation.’” Indeed it does. In defending 
the content of my analysis I am, ipso fasto, defending the method and 


vice-versa. 


My thesis 1s that women are confined within the family which is a 
segmentary, monolithic unit, today largely separated off from produc- 
tion and hence from social human activity. The reason why this con- ` 
finement is made possible, is the need for women to fulfill three roles; 
they must provide sexual satisfaction for their partners and give birth 
to children and rear them. All three roles man shares with other mam- 
mals. This confirms De Beauvoir’s contention that women are rele- 
gated to the species while men—through work—transcend it. The 
world of production into which women can and should assert them- 
selves, surrounds the family. Hence my assertion that the economy #s 
domixant—but only in the final instance. What I see as innovatory in my 
article is the attempt to differentiate the separate structures which make 
up the family and my proposals that follow from this differentiation. 
Here I take issue with Quintin Hoare but not with Karl Marx. 


Marx never saw the family as an unalterable ‘whole’. I requote: ‘One 
cannot, in general, speak of the family “as such”’ (The Germak Idsolog y). 
But Quintin Hoare seems to want this: “This method (of differentiating 
women’s condition into structures)’ is not a movement of the parts tc 
the whole and back—not at any moment does she provide a totalising 
synthesis, so that even in her conclusion the structures remain separate. 
This separation of structures is precisely my point. Bourgeois ideology 
provides us with a unificatory concept—‘the family’. A socialist strategy 
for women should try to disrupt this monolithic unit and the way to dc 
this is to keep its structures (the women’s three roles) distinct; to pre 
vent their integration into a single unit—the family. My method is m 
content. To ask for ‘a return from the parts (the structures?) to th 
whole (the family ?)’ is to ask for a confirmation of the ahistoricity of th 
bourgeois concept itself. If this is not a Hegelian demand, what is ? It > 
useless to try and counteract the ahistorical nature of this position wit 
an assertion that what is needed is an historical account of womet 
Historicism (there are anyway a number of historical accounts of wome 
through the ages) is here merely the other side of Quintin Hoare 
ahistorical conception. 


I would then totally disagree with Quintin Hoare in seeing the fami 
as an undifferentiated whole. My concern is with women and whi 
some may fulfil all three roles that make up the family others may ” 
involved ın one or none. To differentiate it is to allow for variabili» 
while maintaining throughout an awareness of its unitary form. A 
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strategic concern is with a separation of its functions. Three of the four 
randomly selected reforms that are pilloried in Quintin Hoare’s first 
paragraph are illustrations of how the process of separation could be set 
in motion, not ends in themselves. The fourth—equal education—is a 
part of another demand, omitted by Quintin Hoare ‘the right to equal 
work’, which is seen as correct strategy within the world of production. 
To label my article as ‘reformist’ is completely to misconstrue the term. 
Reformism is the proposal of ameliorative demands which have no com- 
nection With a larger strategic concern for liberation; the ‘reformist’s’ 
suggestions ars ends in themselves. In my penultimate paragraph | 
attack the monolithism of contemporary marriage and the family and 
propose the diversification of social relationships which are compressed 
into this institution. I write “this would mean a plural range of institu- 
tions—where the family is only one, and its abolition implies none. 
Couples living together or not living together, long term unions with 
children, single parents bringing up children, extended kin groups etc. 
—all these could be encompassed in a range of institutions which 
matched the free invention and variety of men and women.’ Quintin 
Hoare somehow understands this as a proposal for ‘replacing mono- 
gamy by a plurality of marriages’. This misreading makes it redundant 
to correct a number of serious misconceptions and confusions towards 
the end of his criticism. 


So much for this part of his misunderstanding of my article. There is a 
further substantial point underlying his disagreement. Quintin Hoare 
criticises me for ‘never admitting that the family 1s a form of private 
property’. I don’t admit it, because I don’t think it is. It is 2 means for 
the retention and attainment of private property and so is the woman 
within it. But not unless women are literally exchange products can 
they be identical with objects and property. Industrialism doss separate 
the fally from its earlier immediate associations with the economy and 
this separation prevents in any case the total coincidence of the family 
and private property. It seems that Quintin Hoare is asking us to 
analyse the position of women in preindustrial conditions. Elsewhere he 
confirms this preoccupation: ‘... the “economist” approach of Marx 
and Engels is the basis for a discussion of the position of women. What 
specifies the position of women in history safi/ the industrial revolution 
(my italics) is that her participation in production is mediated through 
the family’. To concentrate on this preindustrial area—even assuming 
the hypothesis is correct—would be to write history with a vengeance. 


reviews 


Bill Jenner Eli story in the Manufacture 


As China grows in power and revolutionary achievement the Western 
world begins to take her history seriously. Chinese studies, particu- 
larly in the usa, have developed from an eccentricity to an industry. The 
American government, in its role of world gendarme concerned to` 
strangle or corrupt popular revolutionary movements, has poured, 
enormous sums into research on every aspect of modern China. The 
temptation to dismiss nearly all the work thus produced is one that may 
be indulged in without great damage to an understanding of China or 
excessive injustice to the career men who churn out tedious books and 
articles, based all too often on the work of the helots who translate 
and analyse the material for them in Hongkong or the usa. It is rare 
that an American scholar (to use the term by which they designate 
themselves) has any real understanding of what the Chinese revolution 
has been all about, though there are honourable exceptions. There is no 
American academic treatise I have yet seen that gives half so good ane» 
introduction to 2zoth century Chinese realities as Edgar Snow’s classic 
Red Star Over China or the passionately committed books of Agnes 
Smedley. The Chinese revolution has been made by the struggles omm 
real people, not by organizational techniques and conference resolu 
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Even though Professor Fairbank was an American government PR mat 
in China after the Second World War, Professor Reischauer ha 
recently finished a spell as us ambassador in Tokyo, and both men hav: 
openly supported the Vietnam war they cannot be fairly regarded i» 
quite the same terms as many of their colleagues. They do at least knox 
their subject and know it well where the history of the ruling classe 
in China and Japan is concerned. In the first volume of their history’ c 
Fast Asia they gave a useful and readable introduction to the America 
interpretation of the earlier periods, and in this sequel they give us 
full, heavy-footed and scholarly version of us imperialism’s myth of tt 
modern era. 


The rough equality of space devoted to China and Japan despite tł 
enormous difference in size between the two countries is not accident» 
we are clearly meant to make a comparison between the right and tl 
wrong way for an Asian country to modernize. Japan’s record | 


1 John K. Fairbank, Edwin O. Relschaner, Albert M. Craig: East Asm, The Mod. 
Transformation (Volume Two of A History of East Asien Civtlrzatin). Allen a- 
Unwin, xvi and 955 pp. 84s. 
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fascism and aggressive expansion is presented as an unfortunate mis- 
take in the development of a healthy capitalist democracy. 


China apparently failed to make the correct responses to Western 
‘stimuli’, which 1s why it now is doomed to suffer under the wicked 
Communists. It is also significant that a lot of attention is given to 
Western doings, and very little to the peasants, the vast majority of the 
makers of modern Chinese and Japanese history. In contrast to the 
shocked treatment of the killing of some hundreds of foreigners in the 
Yi Ho Tuan troubles of 1900 the atrocities committed by foreign 
troops before as well as after the siege of the Legation Quarter are 
omutted, as is the systematic extermination of the peasants in large areas 
of Kiangsi province by Kuomintang troops when they overran the Red 
bases. The reader will find no explanation of why Christian missionaries 
and converts were often hated by ordinary Chinese people, no serious 
discussion of the hideous cruelties of agrarian landlordism. Class 
struggle, a concept without which modern Chinese history 1s meaning- 
less, 1s carefully played down; the term is, in the reviewer’s memory, 
used only once, and then in inverted commas. The picture of tradi- 
tional village society is the standard American myth, complete with the 
scholar-gentry, an elite open to all on academic merit, providing leader- 
ship and performing good works. Fairbank’s description of China 
since 1949 reads rather like a [ie magazine account. 


The chapters by Reischauer and Craig on Japan are probably better 
than those on China. Japan, after all, has not committed the sin of 
revolution, and can provide consolation for America’s Chinese failure. 
All the same, one would have liked more attention to the numerous 
peasant risings that accompanied modernization in exchange for a little 
less detail on the factional struggles within the ruling group. 


It might have been better if the sections on South-east Asia and Korea, 
both sinocentrically dealt with under the chapter-heading “The 
Peripheral Areas,’ had been written by specialists. Unfortunately this is 
bound to become a standard work on its subject, if only because other 
general histories are much worse. Let us hope that its reign will bea 
short one. 


Dr Michael Loewe’s handbook? on what might or might not be called 
the feudal period of Chinese history—the two millenia or so before the 
19th century—is a model of professionalism. Instead of writing another 
chronological narrative he has taken a number of topics and devoted a 
chapter to each of them. Each chapter is made up of short sections some 
two or three paragraphs long that summarize the modern western view 
of the subject in question. His chapters on the growth of cities, political 
organization and economics are among the best introductions to these 
aspects of traditional China available in English. Agriculture, the 
peasantry and war are the most serious paps in Dr Loewe’s coverage, 
but then there are limits to what can be dealt with in 300 pages. One 
might also‘quarrel with some of his generalizations as not always 


1 Michael Loewe: Impersa! China: The Historical Background to the Modern Age. Allen 
and Unwin. 325 pp. 45s. 


applicable, and object that his view of Chinese history tends to be that 
of the high official. All the same, even if this is not quite adequate as a 
history of pre-modern China as a whole, it is an excellent survey of the _ 
traditional state structure. With this qualification it 1s a new standard ` 
work that can be welcomed. \ 





Owen Dudley Edwards 


Reporters and Liberals 


This linked-up anthology of New York Times! news reports and 
e articles was published in the United States in 1964. It has, of 
course, already ‘dated’; but while the present edition makes no effort to 
offset this, Anthony Lewis supplies a new foreword, the point of 
which seems to be that Britons should buy and read this book now that 
the discovery of race prejudice ın Britain has made it timely. The 
introduction is also notable for the truly startling conclusion that the 
murders of Mrs Viola Liuzza and the Rev. James Reeb ‘inspired actior 
against the ancient pattern of racial violence in the South’, viz. that ‘a 
Congressional committee investigated the Ku Klux Klan, exposinp 
many of its violent activities’. Fine words for innocent Englishmen 
unsullied by the information that the committee in question was th 
violently ant-libertatian, witch-hunting House Committee on up 
American activities which has in the past done much in an effort t 
destroy civil rights activities, and whose investigation of the Klan ma 
well form the alibi for further such attacks on integration movement 
Injury to Klan members 1s likely to be small, since in any case most ( 
\them now find it more convenient to join other similar organizations. 


But neither Lewis nor his original book is to be rejected out of han: 
The American staff reporter (as opposed to the American syndicate 
columnist) is, on domestic issues, a far more reliable source than 
generally recognized. He is blinkered on matters that call for unde 
standing beyond the basic structure of his ideological frame of re 
erence; his more perceptive work is often ‘spiked’ (Mr Lewis han 
somely draws our attention to one such instance); he cannot run ti 
far afoul of editor’s and publisher’s prejudices; and, in the so-call: 
‘news magazines’, his work will generally be mangled beyond » 
cognition and systematically drained of any value it may have. But 
has industry, and a strong hatred for dishonesty, injustice, and polity 
hypocrisy of the more obvious kinds. He takes pride in his toughne 
and therefore is often at bottom very much of a sentimentalist. 





LT he Second American Resolute. A first-hand account of the struggle for C 
Rights. By Anthony Lews and contnbutors to the New York Tises. Faber ; 


Faber, 355. 
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The stories reprinted in this volume do their work well in conveying 
the character of some of the more significant and appalling events of 
the decade in 1954-64. Lewis, to his credit, has read widely to provide 
the needed links. The drawback is, of course, a certain lack of under- 
standing of the background to events before they became news 
and available evidence has changed accordingly. Lewis wags an 
admonitory finger at the Negro ‘protesters in Cambridge, Maryland, in 
July 1963, whom he claims ‘marked an early corruption of the protest 
movement’. His discussion of it, and the supporting news story, take no 
account of the pattern of white violence on the Eastern Shore, where 
Cambridge is, nor of the devious racialism of that area’s loyal son, 
Maryland Governor Tawes. Violence exploded and the Negro leader- 
ship’s lack of moderation is at fault. Full stop. On to the next chapter. 
If I had not had the fortune to have worked on the Eastern Shore my- 
self in the battle against segregation, I might have been tempted to 
swallow the persuasively-presented argument. As it is, I have to record 
that Eastern Shore Negroes in the neighbouring Chestertown first 
adopted a militant posture when a number of them stood between 
civil rights workers and a pursuing mob of drunken white thugs. The 
Negroes in question were apparently ready to respond on this occasion 
with violence. In fact they were not called on to do so. The mob 
cringed before them. As a pacifist, I don’t like violence. As a veteran of 
Chestertown, I don’t hold in high regard the assumption that its out- 
break in Cambridge must be laid at the door of the Negro leadership. 


Elsewhere Lewis is more perceptive. Hé has given a grim account of 
the legal delays and paraphernalia with which the Negroes have had to 
battle; of the savagely high bails and trumped-up arrests, the judicial 
breaches of law and the police efforts to understudy the Gestapo. As 
his story ends in 1964, and is in any case presented in fragmentary 
form, he rather fails to draw the logical conclusion, which appears 
Clearer to readers of Sally Belfrage’s Freedom Summer, a narrative by a 
victim of the law’s delay and abuse, one of whose co-workers was 
Stokely Carmichael. Indeed, Lewis’s shortcomings are of value to us, 
being those of American public commentators generally (and, notably, 
of Professor Daniel Bell, whose highbrow ‘too-far-too-fast’ ad- 
monitions in these pages to Negro leaders lacking in concensus- 
mindedness go far to explain Negro impatience and irritation with 
white liberals). Lewis pleads touchingly for the Negro to ‘go on 
following the course that has brought him so far in what seems to 
others so short a time—the course of reason and restraint’. But his own 
very honest pages make it quite clear just how short a distance the 
Negroes have indeed been ‘brought’ in 160 years. 


My personal beliefs probably lie more with King than with Car- 
michael. But neither Lewis (I assume) nor the New York Times nor the 
racist mobs and law officials nor President Johnson share a belief in 
pacifism. Why, then, is this to be made medicine for the Negro and for 
him alone? Apart from any other consideration, the degree to which 
the ideal of violence for one’s presumed rights in Vietnam and else- 
where is deluged upon the American public to saturation point, makes 
it virtually inevitable that Negroes should consider the application of 
sauce for the gander. Again, much rude comment is made against 


‘Black Power’—Lewis would clearly have made some himself were not 
the most recent lines by him in this work dated ‘March 1965’. We are 
told that ‘moderate opinion’ might be alienated, and here come the 
pollsters to prove it. Every step forward, as Lewis does not tell us, has ° 
evoked this response: Montgomery bus boycott, freedom rides, sit-ins,- 
the Birmingham demonstrations, the King boycott of Alabama and ae 
on. The ‘moderate’, once success for the disputed tactic has been 
assured, firmly applauds it and prepares to condemn the extremism of 
the next move. And on the Congressional level, every minute con- 
cession granted by some curmudgeon legislator (for which he usually 
exacts more than his pound of flesh) becomes a great victory to the 
‘moderate’. Radical steps must not be proposed lest this gain be lost. 
There was plenty of this in evidence when the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
was going through the House, with sub-committees gallantly seeking 
to create equal voting procedures in all elections only to have the 
committee of the whole restrict such legislation to federal elections 
only. The committee giveth, the committee taketh away, blessed be 
name of the committee. No doubt the answer is that, apart from 
alienating Congressman Bloggs, apart from the difficulty of getting 
justice out of the national legislature, it might be unconstitutional. 
Carmichael happens to think that if protection for human life andm 
equality of rights and opportunities cannot be found within the 
Constitution, the Negroes must acquire them for themselves. What 
ever Lewis may say against this view, his book seems to suppor. 
Carmichael’s point rather neatly. 
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short notes 


John R. Alden: Prosesr America, Hutchinson. fos. 


Pioneer America is a survey of the British North American colonies and the 
United States from 1607, when the London Company established a colony at 
Jamestown, Virginia, to 1865, when the Civil War ended. Obviously the 
author has set himself an immense and difficult task; even so, the difficulties 
recognized, it must be confessed that this book is a disappointment. Other 
than a few conventional pieties about the hardships confronting colonist and 
frontiersman, little sense of the real experience, the real problema, drives, and 
conflicts, the unreal but potent myths of Pioneer Americans is communicated. 
In retrospect, Piowesr America seems almost a misnomer; this is just an old- 
fashioned tale of personalities (“Stephen Austin, a scholar, a performer upon 
the flute, and an introvert, was also intelligent, generous-minded, and 
honest’), legislation at Government level, battles, and belligerent escapades. 


Professor Alden writes as a dedicated Anglophile: ‘In a sense, in 1776, the 
Americans were more English than the English, for they had inherited their 
allegiance to the cause of freedom from the noblest traditions of the Mother 
Country.’ His politics are those of an old-style patrician democrat: ‘Social 
revolution was also to be feared;’in the old south ‘Alas, there were more of 
those shiftless, degraded, and ignorant folk than there were patricians.’ 
Those ‘ignorant folk’ are the ‘poor white trash’ at whom he takes continual 
swipes from a safe, liberal vantage-point, without making any concerted 
attempt (momentarily, on page 196) to discover how and why these whites 
became ‘poor’ and ‘trash’. Gross generalities abound: ‘Englishman in [the 
eighteenth] century were usually satisfied at home.’ Any jabbering conscience 
about white treatment of the Indians is hushed by the possibility that the 
natives’ gift to the newcomers, syphilis, ‘balanced all the wrongs inflicted by 
all the whites upon all the Indians of the Americas’. 


Says the blurb, Professor Alden ‘has not hesitated to give more space to 
literary genius than to political mediocrity’. Unfortunately, he demonstrates 
neither understanding of the social forces affecting literature, nor ability to 
assess literary achievement. The criticism seldom rises above the level of 
‘on occasion Poe wrote truly glorious lines’. Whitman ‘composed crude, 
banal, pretentious, preposterous, and even meaningless lines:’ yet, of course, 
he ‘could, when it pleased him to do so, write splendid conventional poetry, 
as he did in “O Captain! My Captain P”? 


In his preface Professor Alden hopes that his book ‘will not drive away 
readers, whether academic or lay, because of gross deficiencies in style’. In 
that context the whole work reads like an American College textbook: 
‘However, there were those who believed that Boston, falling behind in 
quantity of citizens, retained quality.” There is an extraordinary lack of verbal 
economy in a work where compression surely ought to have been a primary 
virtue: “The trains tended to run from east to west and west to east, rather 
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than from north to south and south to north.’ Gruesome figuration is every- 
where—of Sylvester Graham, a primitive dietician: ‘Ought not the preserver 
of the alimentary canal be gratefully remembered along with the builders of 
the passageways at Panama and Suez?’ Of Melville and Whitman: ‘Therew 
were two Americans descended from early English and Dutch immigrants , 
who dedicated themselves, not to the pursuit of priests and nuns, but to tha, 
of poetry and prose.’ With regard to his puns, an example will serve better 
than any further comment: General Grant was ‘not to the manor born’. 


Incidentally, English socialists may like to learn that they have for some time 
been living in “a socialist monarchy’. Knowing this, they will not be surprised 
to discover that the principal challenge to the contemporary United States is 
the “rising tide of Communist despotism’. 


Of course, there is plenty of information in Pioneer America. It can be recom- 
mended to readers of this journal for a bird’s-cye, distorted view of American 
diplomatic, military, and legislative history; but for little else. : 
H.B. 
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Paul Klee: Ow Modera Art. Faber 7s. 6d. 


This essay, written for a lecture in 1924 but not published until 1945, is from 
Klee’s Bauhaus years (1921—31). It continues the theoretical exemination of 
the basic elements of his pictorial art begun in his ‘Creative Confession’ 
(1920). He analyses the dimensions of a picture—tine, formality, cqlour— 
showing how is each there is a wide range of possibility for variation. A 
picture, like a plece of music, is “a phenomenon of many simultaneous 
dimensions’. He emphasizes the importance of integrating these in the whole 
composition, and, in common with other Bauhaus artists, stresses balance 
and formal design. The analysis of elements and the achievement of pictoria 
equilibrium leads him away from naturalistic representation. But for Klee 
abstract form is not an end in itself. Particular linear and formal combination: 
suggest movement or stability, agitation or calm, flight, hovering, falling 
and so on. His graphic invention continually throws up rudimentary shapes— 
bird, flower, man—not imitated from nature but rediscovered through th: 
intrinsic process of composition. His work is a search for universal images 
like ideograms: “One must go from type to prototype’. 


Klee relates his art to a dynamic conception of the natural world. Th 
artist sees nature as process, not finished product; ‘he permits himself th 
thought that the process of creation can today hardly be complete, and F 
sees the act of world creation stretching from the past into the futut 
Genesis eternal!’ The artist’s work is to transpose the creative process int 
terms of human activity, not to imitate the visible surface of things: “TI 
artist must be forgiven if he regards the present state of outwards appearance 
in his own particular world as accidentally fired in time and space.’ 


What is missing in Klee’s theory is that, seeing man’s creativences as 
continuation of a natural process, he makes no allowance for what is difere —. 
about specifically human activity: critical self-consciousness. The artis 
search for formal purity is more than a realization of something that ajm» 
occurs in nature; it is a qualitatively different kind of activity. 


Nevertheless Klee’s analysis of the precise means of formal expression mak 
— this essay of central importance. 


The reissue of the text in paperback form, illustrated with 24 drawings frr 


different periods of his work, will enable it to be widely read. It would be a 
good thing if Klee’s other writings were as easily available. 
M.P. 


Max Jacob: Lettres à T. Briant et C. Valence. 


Max Jacob, who died in the Nazi camp for jews at Drancy in 1944, lead two 
lives: as a surrealist poet and Montmartre dandy, and as a religious recluse in 
a village in the Loire valley. His city life seems to have filled him with 
feelings of guilt, remorse and disgust of social life. He retired to the country 
in 1921, and again in 1936, becoming more and more abseased with astrology 
and catholic mysticism. (He wonders whether they are compatible). These 
letters reflect the second side of his life. His quietism, revealed in a preoccupa- 
tion with astrology and occultism, his compliant attitude to authority, and 
his religious obsession with suffering, humility and guilt (‘a sense of sin is 
indispensable for any intellectual or moral progress’) seem to have been 
reinforced by a crushing hopelessness about contemporary events. Taken 
away to Drancy by the Gestapo, he almost welcomed it as 2 kind of martyr- 
dom. The tone of abject resignation is not entirely unrelieved—there is 
humour and irony, and some acute self-observation and insight.The cor- 
reapondence will be important for a full picture of Max Jacob’s complex 
personality, and it illuminates the psychology of one kind of withdrawal from 
contemporary reality. 

M.P. 


The Reactionaries: W. B. Yeats. Wyndham Lewis. Egra Posad. T. S. Eliot. 
John Harrison: D. H. Lawrence. Victor Gollancz. 


This is a very bad book on what may or may not—we do not yet know, for 
it has not been formulated—be an important subject. It would hardly 
deserve a notice at all if it hadn’t been given much space by reviewers who 
have not said how bad it is, and what mysteries surround it. 


Harrison’s ignorance is so extraordinary that one is bound to wonder when 
the book was written, and where, and what Harrison has been doing all 
these years, that he hasn’t read the most obviously relevant material. The book 
was published in August 1966. A bibliography lists 128 items. Of books or 
essays published after 1960 there are five: Yeats’s Essays and Introductions, 
1961; C. Cross, Fascists in Britem, 1961; R. Älbrech-Carriè, Italy from Napoleon 
to Massolim, 1962; Gilbert and Gott, The Appeasers, 1963; Maisky, Who 
Helped Hitler, 1964. Whatever Harrison has been reading since 1960 (and we 
could go earlier than that date), he hasn’t been reading about the authors he 
is discussing. On Yeats he lists—and this might surprise even undergraduates 
—Hllman’s Idsatity of Yeats, Monk Gibbon, Hone, Menon, who is in fact the 
authority he most often quotes. A further mystery here: in the chapter on 
Yeats Harrison does mention Conor Cruise O’Brien’s celebrated essay on 
Yeats’s politics, but whether he is referring to the shortened version in the 
New Statesman, or the full version, in Is Ecested Reveris (1965), we do not know, 
for Harrison does not even bother to mention the essay’s title; and anyhow 
reading it hasn’t done him much good. Geoffrey Wagner’s book on Wyndham 
Lewis is certainly not, I imagine, the last word; but we have a mght to 
suppose that someone engaged with Harrison’s subject should know it— 
little has been written on Lewis, anyhow; and Wagner might have helped 
Harrison to find out something more about right-wing writers than he knows. 
On Hulme Harrison lists nothing at all: he does not even know Sam Hyne’s 
edition of Further Speculations (1955). On Pound nothing at all. Which may 
explain why in August 1966 we find Harrison (p.33) proving that Pound 
knew Hulme... A dramatic moment this. As this is the state of Harrison’s 
knowledge Cyril Connolly’s gentle murmur that Orage and the New Exghsh 
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Wkly have been overlooked is over-sophisticated. To continue in this vein 
would be boring. A competent supervisor of undergraduate essays would 
have stopped the whole thing. 

LG. 


Philip Callow: In my ows land. Photographs by James Bridgen. Times 
Press. 355. . 


‘The world wasn’t our creation, it was full of work and curses, it clanked, it 
was stinking with petrol... we didn’t want to adapt ourselves to that crazy 
gang—enyway we didn’t seem to know how to.’ A romantic refusal which 
runs through Callow’s vivid descriptions of flight from Midlands factory and 
clerical work to an artist’s (and eventually successful writer’s) refuge in 
Cornwall. But in “Up the Line’, the best of these discontinuous autobio- 
gtaphical descriptions, he discovers a man, a writer in Nottingham who is 
‘sure, sure of one thing—England belongs to him’. A subjective certainty 
which Callow pursues through others in his attempt to discover his own, 
land where (in his final words), Tm not cheated; no more than anyone else. 
If I’m deprived, nobody’s doing it but me. It’s all happening, going on. I’m, 
in the thick of it.’ Callow’s intensa prose is beautifully counterpointed by 


_ Bridgen’s photography. 
RAF. 


Diana Spearman: Tbe Novel and Socisty. Routledge and Kegan Paul gos. 
The only motive for reviewing this book, which, with ity iliteracies, its som- 
seguiters and its total lack of any basic critical skills, should never have been 
published, is that people might be misled by the false pretences of its title. Sc 
here is the core of the last paragraph: ‘For example, it seems clear that tox 
close an identification of literature and society must be an obstacle to its wick 
enjoyment. If people are told that in order to appreciate a great writer it i: 
necessary to understand the society in which he wrote, many busy scientist 
and technicians may decide not to bother, and many housewtves and factor 
workers may feel that it is all too difficult for them.’ Admittedly this isn’t 

conclusion, because this is the first we have heard of all those busy scientist 
and so on; it’s just tacked on as an afterthought. But it does show the genere 
banal level of argument, and the pervasive complacency of the assertions (: 
would never dawn on Mrs Spearman of course that there might be ground 
for dispute, that it could be said that all those busy scientists may regar 
literature as a frivolity they can’t afford). 


This quotation also demonstrates the false pretences of the title. For M 
Spearman is mainly concerned to show that there isn’t much conneetion b 
tween the novel and society. This could have been valuable, at least if she hr 
concentrated on demolishing the mechanical ‘middle-class’ theory of the rj. 
of the novel. But she eimply hasn’t the equipment for doing this. For o 
thing, it is not always clear when she is attacking. Sometimes it seems to 

Tan Watt, but in a discussion of Richardson, for example, she doesn’t ev 
mention one of Watts most important points about the connections wim 
Lockean epistemology. 


There are worse faults. She thinks puritanism is synonymous with disse 
that sociology is synonymous with social determinism. She relles heavily a» 
undiscriminatingly on secondary sources, with little direct engagement w 
the primary material “... But, in the words of Chandler, the American cr. 
who devoted several books to the genre, .. ? she writes at one point as cs 
clusive proof against a point made by an unnamed ‘modern critic’. And 
footnote indicates that Chandler was writing in 1899! (This reveren» 
evocation of ‘authoritles’ is pervasive). 


Mrs Spearman has never been trained as a literary critic. Or even as a clear 
thinker: ‘One feature of Chrétien’s writings is értensely realistic—the dialogue. 
Of course this is difficult to assess...” (My italics). The preface acknowledges 
the help of Karl Popper. 

J.G. 


Joba Bayley: Tolstoy and the Novel. Chatto & Windus. 75s. 


It would be fair to say that the theoretical framework of Tolstoy and the Novel 
is not materially different from Bayley’s early book The Characters of Love. 
Tolstoy is the greatest novelist because ‘he takes for granted and conveys 
with overwhelming assurance the authenticity of the individual vision’. In- 
deed the major claim for Tolstoy is that he is more than a novelist, that, at his 
greatest, the conventions of genre (including that of ‘realism’) are irrelevant 
to the reader’s sense of the ‘life’ that he conveys. 


The questions that raise themselves are not different but are more emphatic 
than those raised in my essay ‘Character and Henry James’ (NLR 40). Isn’t 
Bayley using Tolstoy as a comforter of his own liberal theory ? Comforter, 
that is, because so often we fee] that Bayley’s initial assumptions are emotional 
and incoberent, that the axiom is dissolved in a puff of epigram. Does this, 
for example, really mean anything: “Tolstoy and Pushkin possess their 
characters though they do not control them: with Dostoevsky it usually 
seems the other way round’? Or is it really being pedantic to query this: “We 
might say that characters divide, but metaphors unite.’ by asking what on 
carth the word ‘character’ is if it isn’t metaphoric? The omp records the 
first instance of the word in the sense of a literary creation as being in Tom 
Jomes (1749), 80 it has a very recent and genre-bound history. 


There is a betraying phrase describing what happens to ‘the Superfluous 
Man’ after Dostoevsky. ‘He becomes the Underground Man... or iw the 
cant term of oar own day, the Outsider.’ It is tempting to say that only out of 
Oxford could come a phrase such as the italicized. But the donnish cliché is 
more than just a matter of tone. It is echoed again and again in the irritation 
with zoth-century literature, and indeed most 19th-century literature too 
(Balzac, Flaubert, Zola, George Eliot, James, Lawrence, Lukács, and Butor 
come in for a snort at some point). And this shows how utilitarian Bayley’s 
attitude to literature is. We always feel that Tolstoy hasn’t really changed 
him, but that he has taken what he needs. Of course, it should be added that 
the spectacle of an intelligent liberal taking what he needs is an interesting 
and illuminating one, and that it does affer genuine insights. 

~ J.G. 


Edwin S. Munger, Bechuasaland: Pan-African Ontpost or Banin Homeland. 
Institute of Race Relations, OUP, 9s. 6d. 

Christopher R. Hill, Bawtustens: The Fragmentation of South Africa. 
Institute of Race Relations, oup, 9s. 6d. l 


The difference in formal status between independent Botswana (Bechuana- 
land Protectorate until October 1966) and the Transkei, the model ‘Bantu- 
stan’ with an almoet powerless Legislative Assembly, is little more than a 
historical accident. Both these territories, like the other ‘Native reserves’ 
within South Africa and the other High Commission territories, are inserted 
in the same manner into the Southern African socioeconomic structure: 
both show the seme symptoms of sub-subsistence agriculture, massive 
labour migration to urban areas, financial dependence on the Republic. In 
Botswana, 87 per cent of exports are based on livestock, largely sent to the 
Republic, and 98 per cent of the inhabitants depend on cattle for subsistence 
or cash income. At any one time 20 per cent of the adult male population 


(says Munger, though his figure is low in comparison with the estimates of 
others) are away working in South Africa, and, because of lack of develop- 
ment of water resources, only 5 per cent of the land is under cultivation, 
making the territory extremely susceptible to drought. A substantial part of 
Botswana’s revenue 1s derived from her share of South Africa’s customs 
receipts. In the South African ‘reserves’ the pro-Government Tomlinsoa 
Commission itself estimated that the land could carry no more then 50 pef 
cent of the people who were on it; apart from the Government’s rather half- 
hearted attempt to establish a small African bourgeoisie in the ‘reserves’ non- 
competitrve with whites, the result is still massive labour migration to the 
mines or industrial areas. 


Chief Sabata Dalindyebo the Transkei opposition leader, once described the 
‘freedom’ offered by South Africa in the Transkei as a ‘fowl min’. He was 
referring to the particular constitutional manifestations (minority of elected 
members, non-crucial portfolios only handed over, reserved power in hands 
of South African Government). But in the face of the overall socio-economic 
situation, almost any constitution, for the Bantustans or the High Com 
mission Territories, would provide as little freedom. The sanctions whick, 
South Africa could apply are sufficient to deter leaders in the High Co 
mission Territories from seeking aid from ‘unwelcome’ sources, from 
harbouring persons or organizations hostile to South Africa, from attemptin, 
to restructure their economies—just as the carrots and sticks used in th 
Bantustans have thrown up a leadership prepared to work within Sout™ 
Africe’s terms of reference. 


Both Hill and Munger are content to little more than enunciate these ‘prot 
lems’ for the leaders of South Africa’s ‘African areas’; they throw in th 
occasional cluck of sympathy for the unfortunate position in which tb 
leaders are placed and Munger, at least, heaves a sigh of relief that Botswar 
will escape that ‘extreme’ ideology of African nationalism. 


The future development of the African areas, both uct’s and Bantustan- 
demands a shift of power at the South African centre. But this obvious fac 
once stated, takes one no farther. It is difficult at this stage to evaluate wb 
tactical flexibility is latent in either the High Commission Territories or tl 
Baotustanos: could resolute nationalist movements, capturing power in t 
High Commission Territories, bargain any harder with South Afric 
Botswana straddles the only South Africa~Rhodesia rail link (though anoth 
railway is projected elsewhere); Lesotho holds the headwaters of the Oran. 
River. The Opposition party in the Transkei, should it capture power, | 
opportunities for at least embarrassing the South African Government. Ma 
have imagined that revolution in South Africa will begin in the dens 
populated sections of the rural areas—an analysis, based on Mao and Fanı 
which has been used, for example, by Govan Mbeki. There are stre 
arguments against this theory—the two most important of which are that: 
rural areas are compartmentalized and isoleble, and that they are periph 
to the South African power structure. But the rural/urban argument 
` South Africa is still an open question. 


These two books add little to our understanding of the dynamics of South 


Africa, though Hill’s is the more competent in description. 
y 
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WIICTHLES 


In Britain today disparities in income and wealth are as preat as they have 
ever been. The well-being enjoyed by some makes the survival of poverty 
seem even more shameful. There has, recently, been a great deal of 
‘research exposing the poverty that exists. Few of these descriptions 
transcend the limitations of local description, or make explicit the links 
between inequality and the exploitation that marks our society, and the 
systematic attacks now in train on the prerogatives of the trade union 
movement. The unions have never needed to be more militant, and they 
have never had to confront such a systematic attempt to confiscate their 
tights. ‘New Left Review’ is shortly to bring out, in association with 
Penguin, a survey of the situation of the Unions in Britain today. We 
mpresent here a version of Robin Blackburn’s article, which begins the book. 
mile reviews not only the statistical evidence for inequality, but also em- 
mploys many of the concepts—exploitation, work intensification—that 
=Marx found necessary 100 years ago and which are still just as valid 
oday. Juxtaposed with such evidence, the vigour of the present govern- 
nent’s assault on the Labour movement, and the necessity for its con- 
rontation and attack by all socialists stand out more starkly than ever. 


In 1965 the Nkrumah régime was swept away. We reviewed in NLR 39 
mae data of the coups that occurred throughout Africa. A most urgent task 
ar socialists has remained the specific examination of the actual progress 

nd performance of the ‘Ghanaian Revolution’. Last year two authors 
resented, in Ghana: End of an Ilusion an analysis of the sort so badly needed. 
1 this issue Roger Mutray appraises the book and considers its omissions. 
malis conclusions are far-reaching. As he remarks : ‘What is needed now isa 
uch finer discrimination of the variant forms of a ‘neo-colonialism’ 
hich embraces much of the world .... The starting point for a lucid 
aderstanding of contemporary counter-revolutionary dynamics is that the 
mmastotically necessary should not be confused with the historically 
yasible.’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Recent increases in overseas postage rates 
have made it impossible for us to continue 
to sustain the whole cost of posting NLR 
to subscribers as we do at present. From 
January 1st, 1967 there will be a NEW 
OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE of 39/- or sy.so a year. The 
inland rate will remain unchanged at 27/-. 


Back issues of NLRB are becoming increas- 
ingly scarce. From January st, 1967 all 
single copies of back numbers will be sold 
at 7/6 y4 free (overseas 10|- or $1.50). 
We only bave a very few copies left of NLR 
Nos. 1, 13/14, I5, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 
26 and 35. | 

WE WILL BUY BACK ANY 
COPIES OF THESE NUMBERS 
AT 7/6 EACH. | 

We can sappy them only as part of 
COMPLE SETS—-available at a 
SPECLAL REDUCED RATE on 
request. We will also buy back copies of 
UNIVERSITIES AND LEFT 
REVIEW Nos. 1, 3, 4 or any copies o 
THE REASONER or of THE NE 
REASO.NER at 7/6 each. 


Kobin Blackburn 


Inequality and Exploitation 


““ritain remains a countty where the concentration of wealth is still one of the 
ighest in the world. This is a fact that has significance for all societies of the 
ipitalist type. After all, Britain has had one of the strongest Labour movements 

mat any advanced capitalist country. The fifth Labour Government now enjoys 
fice, while the British trade unions, unlike their counterparts on the continent, 
e not divided on political or religious lines. The experience of two world 
ars provided particularly favourable contexts for reformist action as did the 
neral advance to prosperity of the economy. Yet the relative positions of the 
ajor social classes have not changed in this century. Britain today is not a 
«nificantly more equal society than when the Labour Party was brought into 
istence by the unions over sixty years ago. In the intervening period the 
bour movement has succeeded in maintaining but not improving the relative 
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economic position or Those 1E represents. in cermin ravourapie CON- 
it has been able to win particular, notable advances, such as 
the Health Service, only to see them eroded in the subsequent period. 


The British labour movement has always drawn back from a serious ` 
confrontation with the power of private capital. Whether during the 
General Strike of 1926, or the Labour Government of 1945-51, at the 
decisive moment caution prevailed. Thus the forces making for social 
inequality remained, and remain, unscathed. Private property, installed 
at the heart of the productive system, survived to generate the in- 
equalities displayed below. 


The Distribution of Wealth 


Two recent investigations give us a picture of the distribution of 

private wealth in contemporary Britain. According to estimates pub- 

lished in The Esonowist the richest 7 per cent of the population owned 

84 per cent of all private wealth, while the richest 2 per cent accounted , 
for 55 per cent of the total! Very similar conclusions were reached by 

J. R S. Revell of Cambridge University who estimated that the top 

sper cent of the population owned 75 per cent of all personal property 

while the top 1 per cent own 42 per cent of all such property. The 

results of both studies are summarized in Tables 1 and 2. 


Tabie 1; The Distrtbestion of Personal Wealth in the UK.4 


X of the As a X% of total personal wealth 9%, of personal 

population pre-tax Income from 
1936-8 (1954) 1960 property, 1959 

I 56 (43) 42 6o 

5 79 (68) 75 92 

I0 88 (79) 83 99 

Tabs 2; The Distribation of Personal Wealth in U.K. 1959/60. 

Sire of fortune % of of of total Average sire of 

(in £s) taxpayers wealth fortune (in £s) 

Below £5,000 87-9 3°7 107 

£3—10,000 5°I 120 6,000 

£,10~25,000 4°9 29°0 15,200 

£25—50,000 I2 16-6 36,250 

£,50-100,000 o6 I5'I 68,250 

{££ 100—200,000 ot 106 136,400 

{£200,000 and 

over œI 18*O 334,100 


The following points are worth noting: 


1. The vast majority of the population owns very little wealth at all. A 
shown above, according to The Esosomist the 87-9 per cent of the popul» 
tion who own less than £3,000 have an average holding of only £107. 


2. Both estimates are ultimately based on estates assessed for the colle 
tlon of death duties by the Inland Revenue. They are liable to unde 


1 “WU no Property-owning Democracy’ in Ths Eromoaedst, January 15th, 1966. 

t J. E. Meade, Eifihen, Equality andthe Ovwerchip of Prejariy(London, 1964) p. 27. Tim 

figures of 1954 (in brackets) are from HEL F. Lydall and D. G. Tipping, “The Distrib 
tion of Personal Wealth in Britain’ in Oxford Baretin of Statistics (February 1961). 

3 The Eromemist, January 15th, 1966. 
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state the degree of concentration of property ownership as the wealth’ 
are known to evade this tax systematically. Much property is eithe 
_ given to younger members of the family, exported abroad, or placed i 
family trusts which escape the Inland Revenue assessors and is no 
liable to duty. 


3. The fact of tax avoidance, which as The Economist notes is ‘inevitabl 
more widespread in the top wealth brackets’, makes comparison of th 
figures over time very difficult. It is all the more remarkable that th 
top 5 per cent owned roughly the same proportion of the total in 196 
as they did in 1936—38. 


4. Revell’s figures (Table 1) show that property income is even mor 
highly concentrated than property ownership, so that the richest 10 pe 
cent of the population actually receive 99 per cent of all propert 
income. The Economist survey similarly notes that ‘the rich do not onl: 
have more money; they also make it multiply faster’. The main explana 
tion for this is that the rich can devote a larger proportion of thei 
wealth to investment in equity shares, with the high yields and capita 
gains which these produce. Ths Economist estimates that only 5 per cen 
of fortunes under £10,000 consist of shares, compared with 56 pe 
cent of fortunes over £250,000. ‘As a result, the average capita 
appreciation of the assets held by the wealthiest group on this averag: 
composition has been 114 per cent between 1950 and 1964; while th 
assets of the £3,000-f£10,000 group have appreciated by only 48 pe 
cent’.* 


Share-ownership is in fact much more concentrated than the ownershij 
of other types of property. Only 4 per cent of the adult population hok 
any shares in commercial or industrial companies, according to a recen 
Stock Exchange survey.” An earlier investigation found that the top 1 pe 
cent of the adult population owned 81 per cent of privately owne 
company shares. Ths Esosowist comments on the composition of th 
large fortunes as follows: 

‘... there fs undoubtedly a permanent builtin tendency to inequality here. It is no 
just that the wealthy are financially more sophisticated; they are also genuinely bette 
placed to take risks and need to keep a smaller proportion of their money as a liqui 
reserve. The awkward fact is that any tendency towards a more even distribution o 
wealth in Britain is being counteracted all the time by these differences in its com 


position.” 

We are here dealing with the ownership not just of wealth, but of th 
country’s productive system. Even when the economy only expands a 
a moderate pace, as it has done over recent years, the private ownershy 
of the means of production powerfully generates inequality. This is th 
heart of a system which has systematically defeated egalitarian attempt 
which fail to encroach on property rights. The combined effect o 
all taxes on capital (capital gains tax, death duties, etc) remains ver 
mild: according to Ths Esoxomist they ‘amount to a property levy wel 
under 1 per cent a year’. 


+ The Eromoneist, lec. cit. 

5 ‘Shareholders: Why So Few ” in The Eromomeist, July 2nd, 1966. 

s H. F. Lydall and D. G. Tipping, “The Distribution of Personal Wealth in Britain 
in Oxford Badletin of Statistics February 1961). 

1 The Ecomemist, January 15th, 1966. 


The existence of a large public sector, tollowing the nationalization or 
certain industries, might be thought to modify the picture presented 
above. The value of public property, no less than 42 per cent of the 
total, does not offset the great concentration of private wealth. The | 
national debt actually exceeds the value of all public property by some 
14 per cent, £28 million as against £21 million in 1960. All public 4 
property is hopelessly mortgaged to the private sector—the estimates 
cited above -have already taken account of this, as they included the 
ownership of government securities and other items of the national 
debt. Professor J. E. Meade has commented on this situation that, ‘as 
far as the net ownership of real wealth is concerned we live, not in a 
semi-socialist state, but in an anti-socialist state’.* Where nationaliz- 
tion involves compensation to the former owners—and compensation 
has always been generous in Britain—the distribution of property 
ownership is not much affected. Moreover, the publicly-owned indus- 
tries have predominantly been those which were unlikely to be profit- - 
able—either declining industries (railways and coal-mining) or infant, 
industries unlikely to be profitable for some time (atomic power). ; 
Marrs dictum still holds: “The only part of the so-called national 
wealth that actually enters into the collective possession of modern 
peoples is their national debt.’ 


The Distribution of Income 


Uncritical acceptance of information derived from the Inland Revenue 
encouraged the belief that during the war and immediate postwar period 
a permanent egalitarian shift had occurred in the distribution of the 
national income. Titmuss’s work revealed the faulty statistical basis of 
this view and led to a renewed awareness of the powerful forces making 
for inequality in contemporary Britain. To give some idea of the main 
gaps in the Board’s information, the following should help: 


1. The tax-free character of many fringe benefits has given them in- 
creasing importance in recent years. The contribution to incomes made 
by company cars, subsidized housing, subsidized school fees, meals 
etc, has recently been estimated by Th Economist. The following table 
shows that the importance of fringe benefits rises with income, not 
only absolutely, but also proportionately : 


Table 3; Frings Benefits as a percentage of Salary.’ 


£1,000 per year 11% 
£1,600 5 55 15% 
£31500 yy ws 19% 
£4,200 yw 21% 
£7,000+ 55 31% 





These tax-free fringe benefits help to explain the statistical invisibilit 
of really high income-carners. 


2. Dividends and interest taxed at source are often not reported by tt 
payers to the Inland Revenue. In 1958-59 the Board estimated th 





* J, E. Meade, Efficiency, Equality and the Onwership of Property (London, 1964), p. 69- 
9 Ths Eeomemist, August 27th, 1966. 
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these omissions amounted to £260 million.!? As we know that property 
income is highly concentrated this substantial tranche would undoubt 
edly increase the inequalities of distribution in Table 3. 


3. We have already noted the effect of capital gains on the distributior 
of wealth: from the income perspective they are also important. Ir 
Meade’s words: “In the United Kingdom there is a special reason why 
the figures of personal incomes derived from income tax returns wil 
seriously underestimate personal incomes from property. They exclude 
capital gains. But the increase in the value of company shares which is 
due to the accumulation of undistributed profits represents in effect : 
personal income for the share-holders which has been saved for then 
by the companies themselves’. 


4. Titmuss has written: “The British fiscal system is almost unique ir 
the Western World in its generous treatment of wealth holders ir 
allowing them to use family settlements, discretionary trusts, gifts 
family covenants, and other legal devices for redistributing and re 
arranging income and wealth’.4 Thus, the income from accumulatior 
trusts set up in favour of children under 21 simply adds to the capital 
value of the trust eventually received by them when they reach th 


necessary age. 


5. Income which accrues to life insurance and superannuation funds is 

also not included as part of individual income though it clearly con 

fers at a later date an important financial advantage to certain section’ 

of the population. Meade estimates certain additions to such funds tc 
have been £236 million in 1959. Though a relatively large number o» 
salary earners benefit in some way from such arrangements, the uppem 
income brackets benefit even more. For example, the top 1 per cent off 
incomes accounted for one seventh of the Inland Revenue relics 
offered as a “special indulgence’ to life assurance holders in 1959 tc 

1960.4 


6. An estimate of the rentable value of owner-occupied houses muss 
naturally be made if we wish to know the income, or income equivalent 
derived from property ownership. Meade puts this figure at £30» 
million for 1959—60. Again, the rich are not only more likely to own their 
own houses but they are more likely to own more expensive houses 


This list by no means exhausts the lacunae to be found in the statistic 
of income distribution.* The net effect on distribution of the factors ir 





10 R, M. Titmuss, Iscome Distribution and Social Chang, (London, 1962), p. ITs. 
1 J. E. Meade, op. cH., p. 79. See also Final Report, Royal Commission oa 

Tax, Cmd 9474, 1965, p. 380-1. 

H R., M Timus, “Goals of Today’s Welfare State’, in Temerds Socialism, (Loodoa 


1965), p- 361. 
BR M. Inceave Distribution and Social Changs (London, 1962), p. 167. 


question is impossible to quantify with any precision, though the over- 
all inegalitarian impact they have on income distribution is manifest. 
Meade concludes as follows: 

as much as £1,500 million (£200 million for certain deductions allowed by the Inland 
Revenue, {£800 million for under-estimated profits net of depreciation, £200 million N 
for the income of life assurance funds, £300 million for owner-occupied houses)."1* - 


Only the most visible items have been included here. If the calculations 
are even roughly accurate then they raise the share of property income 
in total national income to the range 15 per cent to 25 per cent. Accord- 
ing to Meade the consequence of this value for property income is to 
raise the share of the top 1 per cent of income to a total amount 
equivalent to that received by the bottam 36 per cent of incomes. 

On one point Meade himself uses an Inland Revenue figure that should 
be subjected to closer scrutiny—the figure for profits net of “deprecia- 
tion’. ‘The concept of depreciation used by the Inland Revenue refers i 
to that portion of gross profits which are covered by Depreciation 
Allowances and hence are not taxed. These allowances have been greatly 
increased over the last decade as an encouragement to investment, and 
government statisticians make it clear that they bear no necessary 
relation to real depreciation costs (this is explained in an a ix to 
the National Income and Expenditure blue book for 1965, p. 38). Thus, 
while ‘depreciation’ was only £521 million in 1954 it had risen to 
£1,967 million by 1964. As a consequence of this rise British companies were 
actually paying £13 5 million less in taxes in 1964 than they bad been paying tx 
r954. The latest figures show that whereas company taration raised 
£881 million revenue in 1955 this had dropped to £580 million by 


1965.5. 


Given the erosion of money values over this period and the consider- 
able rise in overall tax revenue, this declining contribution in money 
terms has meant that the share of companies in total tax has fallen to 
less than half its value in the course of ten years. Deliberately generous 
depreciation allowances have offered ianumerable ways of avoiding 
tax on profits. No doubt it is because the category ‘depreciation’ so 
often merely refers to untaxed profits that capital gains have been so 
important over the last ten years. The effect of reinterpreting Meade’s 
estimates in this way would be to increase the share of property income 
by a large, but indeterminate, amount. 


Factor Incomes 


The approach adopted above was to attempt to discover income dis 
tribution by reworking Inland Revenue information. The results c 
such a scrutiny must remain to some extent inconclusive though wit 
the strong probability that income inequality has been maintained at 
high level, or that, in Titmuss’s words: ‘Ancient inequalities hay 
assumed new and more subtle forms.’!® However it will be useful, as 


4 Meade, op. at., p. Bo. 
15 National Incones amd Expenditure, E30, 1966. 
16 R, M. Titmuss, op. i., p. 199. 
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profits to wages and other employment incomes. 


In 1938 the ratio of gross profits to all employment incomes was 1 t 

4°, in 1962 it was 1 to 4:8 and in 1965 1 to 4:2.17 The considerabh 
stability of this ratio is maintained over quite long-term periods, wit 

short-run fluctuations cancelling out. Profits tend to fluctuate more tha 

employment incomes in the short ran. Between 1870 and 1950 the shar 

of wages in the national income varied between 36-6 per cent and 42: 

per cent:'* during the years 1960 to 1962 wages comprised 42 per cent o 
national income. Changes in the definition of what constitutes ‘wage: 

and ‘employment incomes’ complicate this picture, as do changes in tb 
composition of the working population. It seems that both employ 

ment incomes and property incomes have grown at the expense o 

incomes from self employment in this century, with the former, as on 

would expect, gaining more. The complicating factors to some exten 

offset one another, leaving the broad relation between the differen 

categories as they were. This, at least, seems to have been the case ove 

the last few decades. The author of an analysis of income distributio. 

in 1939 compares his findings with those made by T. Barna for th 

year 1937 in the following terms: ‘the degree of inequality of producers 

or pre-redistribution income seems to have been very similar in the tw. 

years.’? Although year to year variations can be partially correlate. 

with union strength the constancy of the share of labour in the nation 
income in the long run shows within what narrow limits the unior 

operate in a capitalist society. Even in the short term it is favourabi 
overall conditions in the economy and labour market which give unior» 
the chance to raise slightly the share of wages. 


Any capitalist economy is a complex ensemble of economic variables: 
change in one variable (for example, money wages) triggers off change 
in other factors, for example the value of money, which restore th 
status quo ante. This Alice in Wonderland logic of a capitalist system fron 
the worker’s point of view has again become apparent from a new stud 
of the movement of wages and salaries between 1906 and 1960 pub 
lished by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research.? 
The author of this study writes that: ‘As with Alice, it is sometime 
necessary to run faster and faster to stay in the same place... th 
Unions then act as agents for hurrying things along.’*! However Routh 
goes on to note that, “in the race, transient advantages may be of com 
siderable importance to the parties concerned, and may give groups o 
workers advantages that are obscured in long term comparisons’ 
Investigations into the economic role of unions tend to indicate the 
the more militant union or the union which finds itself in a mor 





17 Anunal Abstract of Statistics, 1956 and 1963; National Inceme and Expenditure, 1960 
It should be noted thst employment incomes includes managerial salaries an: 
directors’ fees. 

HE. HL Phelpe-Brown and E. P. Hart, The Share of Wages in the National Incem 
Economic Journal, vol. LXO, 1952. 

» J. L. Nicholson, ‘Redistribution of Incewse in the United Kixgdom’ (London 1965), p. 61 
The redistributive effects of taxation in these years will be considered later. 

*° Guy Routh, Orrapatios and Pay in Great Britain, 1906—60. (London 1965). 

1 Routh, ep, elt., P. 152. 
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considerably in the short term.” However the sf squilibeatag nature 
of even an imperfect market economy seem to ensure that such “transient 
advantages’ simply maintain the share of labour in national income 
rather than significantly increasing it. 


The Welfare State 


The discussion so far has not explicitly confronted the redistributive 
effects of the taxation system and of social welfare when looked at as a 
whole. An Esosomist survey again provides a useful summary of the 
significance of the total tax burden in Britain: 

‘Contrary to undying popular belief Britain is not one of the most heavily taxed 
countries in the world. True taxes of all kinds devour about one third of the national 
output. But this is well below the figures of between 40 per cent and 45 per cent 
which hold good in France, Sweden and Germany. Even Americans suffer 50 per 
cent of their total incomes to be claimed back in taxes. . . Partly these differences 
reflect accounting practice, But a more important factor is the view a country takes 


about the level of soctal services it provides. France and Germany give a loc; Britain, , 


like Switrerland, is oaly middling (there goes another popular myth); and America 
takes a ‘low’ view. Both Britain and America, in fact, would appear even lower in the 
tax burden table if it were not for armaments expenditure." 


More important than the absolute size of the tax bill is the question of 
which groups pay it. 


Two recent attempts have been made to assess the distribution of the 
tax burden between different income levels. These assessments take 
into account not only taxes on wealth and income but also those on 
consumption (these latter taxes can be imputed on the basis of Family 
Expenditure Surveys). These studies agree closely on one very im- 
portant point: the failure of the British tax system to. tax the rich 
significantly more heavily than the poor. A. J. Merrett, summarizing 
the investigations he conducted with D. A. G. Monk, writes as follows: 
“The basic conclusion is therefore that the great bulk of all taxes are in 
fact paid by tax-payers with relatively modest levels of income,’ He 
adds that ‘the percentage of income paid in total taxes tends if anything 
to be somewhat higher at the lower ranges of income’.* 


Although the income tax is ‘progressive’ (Le. taxes the rich more 
heavily than the poor) this is not the case of the other taxes which are 
so important in Britain, a number of which are actually regressive. Thus 
the total revenue raised from all the taxes of wealth and profits (surtax, 
death duties, profits and excess profits tax) amounted to £933:5 millior 
in the fiscal year 1965—66, this was Æss than the revenue raised by th- 
tax on tobacco alone ({£1,014-9 million). 


Whether the tax system is ultimately redistributive finally depends o» 


the pattern of government expenditure. Fortunately the governmen 
publication Erosomic Treads publishes information which relates direct] 





n cf, Albert Rees, Wage Inflation, National Industries Conference Board (usa, 1957). 
D The Economist, June 26th, 1966. 

H A. J. Merrett, Saday Times, Business Section, September 25th, 1966, His cœ 
clusions are based on “The Structure of us Taxation 1962/3’ by A. J. Merrett s 
D. A. G. Moak, in Oscferd Bulletin of Statistics (August 1966). 
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income groups are computed against the direct and indirect benefi 
which, on average, they receive. The evidence suggests that redistribr 
tion sith social classes is more significant than redistribution keswa 
them. Single adults, and couples before they have children, tend t 
subsidize larger families and to finance state pensions for the old. Tin 
in the income range {676-816 per year a single adult would suffer a lo: 
of income of 31 per cent after allowing for both taxes and benefit 
A man in this income range with a wife and two children would e 
perience a net loss of income of 5 per cent, while if he had four childre 
his income would actually increase by 23 per cent.% The incom 
range £816—£988 per year exhibited a very similar pattern. Comparim 
across income ranges one finds that a single adult in the income ranp 
£382 to £460 suffers a loss of income very much the same as the coups 
without children in the {2,122—£2,566 income range: the former suff 
a net loss of 24 per cent, the latter of 29 per cent. Or again the coupl 
with an income between £816—£988 and one child experience a ne 
reduction of 17 per cent compared with a net reduction of 18 per cer 
for the couple with two children in the income range £2,122-{2,566.% 


There remains, of course, some element of ‘vertical’ redistributio 
between income groups; but this is to be found in most societies and. 
not a special consequence of ‘the welfare state’. J. L. Nicholson’s cot 
clusion, after examining both the incidence of direct and indirect tam 
tion and the provision of social services is that ‘there appears to hav 
been little increase in the amount of vertical redistribution betwee 


1937 and 1959’.?7 


Comparison over this period of time conceals the more egalitarian 
effects of total tax and benefits produced by the war and maintaine 
by the Labour Government for a certain period of time after it. Them 
seems to be some parallel between the effect of union activity ans 
the effect of political representation of labour through the Labou 
Party. When circumstances are favourable both can obtain real advanc: 
for those they represent. But in the longer term the logic of a privam 
enterprise system erodes these gains and re-establishes the form: 
relative position. It seems that the power of the labour movement = 
capitalist society is never a static quantity. This power must expan 
until it encroaches on the property system, or it will be subject t 
erosion by the unchallenged momentum of capitalist accumulation 
Farther aspects of this question will be examined later. At this point 
is enough to note that the present Labour government has abandone 
any policy which threatened to produce a significant redistributiy 
effect. 


The methods used by J. L. Nicholson and by Erowomic Treads to ir 
vestigate redistribution are necessarily somewhat crude when it com: 
to imputing the value of benefits received by the different income group 
They probably underestimate the extent to which the middle anm 


® “The Incidence of Tax and Sock Service Benefits in 1963 and 1964’, in Erosem 
Tronds (August 1966). 

* All examples from Eromeark: Trenals (August 1966). 

77 J. L. Nicholson, Redistribution in the Untied Kingdom (London 1965) p. 61. 
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provision. In a class society, it is difficult, if not t impossible, to ensure 
that publicly provided welfare services will not be more intensively 
used by the richer sections of the population. Just as the recent rate 
rebate scheme was taken advantage of more readily in middle-class ` 
arcas than it was in working-class ones, so in case of the social services, 
It isthis factor that partly explains the different rates of infant 
mortality to be found in different social classes. A recent study re- 
vealed that death near or at birth is twice as common in the lower 
working class as it is in the upper middle class.*® Perhaps the best re- 
searched example of the unequal use of a public service is provided by 
the workings of the educational system. As with other forms of social 
provision there is, in the educational field, also a private sector receiving 
indirect public subsidies through tax rebates. As if in imitation of the 
economy the education system is pervaded by a competitive and 
utilitarian ethos and the chances are always stacked in favour of the off- 
spring of the richer sections of the population. A recent study entitled 
‘The Trend of Class Differentials in Educational Opportunity in Eng- ` 
land and Wales’29 came to the following conclusions. Class differentials 
in educational opportunity ‘result in the elimination of some 96 out of 
every 100 manual working-class children from formal full-time educa- 
tion before the age of 17’. The authors note that: 

‘... as this process of elimination goes on, so the relative prospects of survvail as 
between children of different social origin become steadily lese equal. At 11-13 a 
professional or managerial family’s child had nine times as high a chance of entering 


2 grammar or independent school as an unskilled worker’s child. Some years later, at 
17, he had nearly ṣo times as high a chance of still being at school.’ 


And J. W. B. Douglas has shown that even among children whose 
performance in the eleven plus was similar, the child of the upper- 
middle class was three times as likely to go to a grammar school or 
public school as the lower manual-class child.*° 


One further check remains to be carried out before exploring why it is 
that inequality has persisted undiminished in British society. If wealth 
has accumulated at one pole of society, then we would expect relative 
poverty to remain at the opposite pole if indeed the overall relation 
between social classes has not changed. And in fact that is exactly what 
we do find. 


Evidence concerning poverty in Britain today is drawn together and 
analysed by Brian Abel-Smith and Peter Townsend in a recent book, 
Ths Poor and the Poorest, London, 1965. After careful calculation their 


conclusion is: 


‘In 1960 approximately 18 per cent of the households znd 14:2 per cent of the persone 
in the United Kingdom, representing nearly 7,500,000 persons, were living below # 
defined ‘national assistance’ level of living. About 35 per cent were living in house: 
holds primarily dependent on pensions, 23 per cent in households primarily depen 
dant on other state benefits, and 41 per cent in households primarily dependant o» 
earnings.”*! 


® Neville R. Butler and Denis G. Bonham, Perinatal Mortality (London 1963). 

39 Alon Little and John Westergaard, British Journal of Sociology (December 1964), pp 
301-16, 

30 J. W. B. Douglas, The Hose and the School (London 1964), p. 122. 

31 Able-Smith and Townsend, ep. edt., p. 65. 
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cant proportion, amounting to something like amillion pensioners, sti 
falls below the National Assistance level, while one half of all pensior 
ers are solely or primarily dependent on the state, which means thi 
they exist at or slightly above National Assistance levels. 


There are two curious types of government-sponsored poverty whic 
are less well known than that of the pensioners—those who are denie 
the full National Assistance either because of ‘the wage stop’ or becaus 
their rents are too high. Sickness and unemployment benefit mus 
according to the regulations, never exceed the wages a man woul 
earn if he was employed. It is thought that without this ‘incentive’ t 
return to work the unemployed worker would be happy to live on th 
dole. Even during the autumn of 1965, when unemployment was ver 
low, there were nearly 15,000 families who were denied the fi> 
National Assistance for this reason. And as large families are the one 
most affected by the ‘wage stop’ provision, the number of childre 
involved at this time was nearly 60,000. Usually National Assistanc 
covers rent, but if rents of private accommodation are considered to t 
too high they will not be fully met. At the end of 1964 20,000 hous 
holds (with approximately 60,000 children) were in this position. A 
these groups are of direct concern to the trade union movement: th 
old unemployed or sick worker needs union defence of his interes» 
just as much as the worker on the job. But the most striking feature c 
the Townsend and Abel-Smith survey is the high proportion « 
currently employed workers who fall below the officially defined poveri 
threshold. On July 20th, 1965 it was announced in the House of Con 
mons that between 150,000 and 250,000 families had incomes below tb 
National Assistance minimum level. Anne Lapping commented in Ns 
Soststy on this figure that: “The average number of children in thes 
families is probably something over three. This means that at lea 
450,000 to 600,000 children in Britain today live in homes that cann 
afford what the NAB considers the minimum essential even when th 
breadwinner has work.’™ 


The government’s Family Expenditure Survey for 1964 showed th: 
15:7 per cent of all male manual workers earned less than {12 per wee 
and that no less than 42-7 per cent earned less than {15 per week. Thes 
figures give a more accurate picture of the low wage sector than th 
frequently-quoted statistics of the industrial wages released by tb 
Ministry of Labour. Thus, according to the Family 

Survey, 68 per cent of the manual workers earned less than £18 pe 
week in a year when the Ministry of Labour estimated average earning 
at {17 128 in April and £18 28 in October. The Survey’s own averag 
for the year is £16 98. Labour Research commented on this as follow 
“The reason for this discrepancy is undoubtedly the relatively narrowe 


categories for which the Ministry of Labour collects figures—the 
exclude for instance, agriculture, railways and distribution. . 


1 Peter Townsend and DorothyWedderburn, The Aged in the Welfare Stats, Occasion 
al Papers in Soctel Administration, no. 14, 1965. 

® Anne Lapping, “The Unknown Depths of Poverty’ in New Society, December gt? 
1965. 

H ‘Family Incomes’, Labour Research, vol. Lv, no. 8 (June 1966). 


incidence of poverty is the way in which the cost of living index is com- 
posed. The commonly quoted index naturally includes all those items 
which a middle-income family purchases. The pattern of expenditure of | 
the poorer sections of the population is known to be very different and * 
hence the real price index of the goods they buy. Thus the purchase of ~ 
consumer durable goods figures significantly in the budget of the 7 
middle-income family but not in that of the poorer family. The owner- 
ship of televisions is relatively widely diffused—only 20 per cent of 
households are without them. But, according to the Family Expendi- 
ture Survey of 1964, 47 per cent of households do not posses a washing- 
machine, 66 per cent are without a refrigerator and 63 per cent are 
without a car. The price of these goods has actually tended to fall over 
the last decade or so, compared with steep rises in the price of items 
which comprise the greater part of the poorer families’ budget (rent, 
food, fuel and light, etc.). According to the Ministry of Labour, the 
cost of living index in August 1966 had risen to 117-3 from a base line 
in January 1962. The cost of durable consumer goods had risen by 10 ` 
per cent less than the general price rise while the cost of living had 
risen 12:2 per cent more, fuel and light by 3 per cent more. 


The general effect of price changes over the past decade or more has 
clearly been to reinforce powerfully the inegalitarian tendencies which 
were noticed in the section above on the overall distribution of wealth 
_ and income. 


So far this discussion of inequality in Britain has been primarily 
statistical But how revealing it is of capitalist society that the depriva- 
tion and class division that it produces can be crudely indicated in this 
way. The true differences between men and women are incommensur- 
able—it is in this sense that they should be equal Any purely quanti- 
tive equality would violate the socialist principle, ‘From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his need’. Capitalist society effects a 
reduction of quality to quantity; a price is put on everybody and human 
labour is bought just like any other commodity. The corrosion of 
ee Dy een SOCCI 1 more ay 
thing than statistics can reveal: 


greater 

of society than in another. But class is clearly more than this: it is a universal loss 
There is one human need it violates in all members of society, oppressors to: 
oppressed alike: the need of men for each other, It is its aspect as a pure home 
dirislion, tather than an economic or political disparity, which is most often ignore 
and yet which most wholly describes cisee.”"™ 


The Sociology of Exploitation 


How is it that these dimensions of inequality have been so successful> 
maintained? For the most part the existing social sciences do m 
address themselves to this problem. Indeed the one concept whic 


might help to explain the survival in inequality in ostensibly egalitaris 


5 Perry Anderson, ‘Sweden: a study in Social Democracy’ in New Lafi Resdew (Mf 
1961). 
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preceding section provides an overwhelming prime facie case for re 

habilitating this concept. Of course at a given moment those who at 
objectively the victims of exploitation may not recognize this fact. 
But I will argue that in Marrs phrase, the ‘principal relations of e 
ploitation’ are ‘independent of the will of individuals’ and are ‘on tb 
whole determined by production and found already in existence b 
individuals’.°° In this article it will only be possible to give a truncate 
and partial account of how the objective mechanism of exploitatio 
operates in a capitalist society. But this is infinitely preferable to th 
common approach which implicitly refuses even to ask the questio: 
why capitalist societies should generate wealth at one pole and povert 
at another. 


From one perspective the answer can be readily enough supplied. I 
societies of the capitalist type, where the ownership of the means c 
production is concentrated in private hands, inequalities of wealth ar 


ship then the fate of society as a whole is inextricably bound up wit 
the fortunes of the rich. Once the productive resources of the com 
munity constitute also the private wealth of a section of the community 
then inequality will be self-perpetuating. To preserve iteelf, capitalisr 
must preserve inequality. Installed at the very centre of the productiv 
apparatas, the institution of private property becomes very difficult t 
dislodge. An intimate connexion exists between the abstract conceps 
of efficiency and productivity and the tangible fruits of capitali 
profit. Reformist attacks on inequality tend to founder on the im 
placable demands of the economic system they take for grantes 
Moreover too gradualanassault on a capitalist economy.demobilizes ths 
only social fofces which could carry it through. The morale of th 
working class is weakened by the labyrinthine manoeuvres of 

reformist policy.>” 


Although these economic imperatives seem clear enough when w 


*For example, a recent reasecssment of Marx’s economics attempts to ‘retain-the gen 
of truth in Marx’s observation of the wage bargain as one of class bargaining or com 


exchanges.’ (Alvin 

Edward E. Sampson (ed), us, 1964, pp. 83-84. 

tW. G. Runcimen has recently explored popular perception of inequality in Rakei» 

against the knowledge of inequality by narrowing the tange of those they will con 
pare themselves with. 


H Karl Marr, ey eee 1965) PP- 391-92. 
37 cf. Tom Naim’s discussion of Labouriam in Tewards Socialism (London 1965.) 


mechanism of exploitation operates at the micro-economic level. Where 
is the germ of exploitation to be found in a freely-arrived-at relation 
between employer and worker? In a sense the terms of the question 
provide its answer. The owners of capital as a class effectively mono- * 
polize employment opportunities so far as most of the population is 
concerned, The profits they receive are the price paid by their employees ? 
for the chance to earn a living. It is in the interest of the workers them- 
selves that prices should be higher to enable the employing class to 
maintain and expand employment opportunities. In this manner it is 
possible to incorporate the worker into the logic of the company for 
which he works—the future of the company and the security of the 
worker can seem identical so long as the sovereignty of capital remains 


unguestioned. 


As for the manager, he is continually reminded of his duty to make 
profits by the discipline of the market. Dismissal, takeover, or even 
bankruptcy ensures that the manager husbands the capital with which 
he is entrusted. Moreover it constrains him only to purchase labour 
whose fruits can be sold for a price which exceeds the cost of produc- 
tion.°* Bankruptcy or low profitability of one sector of the economy in 
the context of the market, contributes to raising the overall economic 
surplus by penalizing the inefficient employment of resources. Thus the 
orientation of the system as a whole is displayed in each of its parts. 
The labour contract itself partakes of, and contributes towards, the 
exploitative character of social relations in a capitalist society. The sale 
of labour provides the germ of exploitation which requires (and 
receives) diffusion throughout the economic system. As a decisive 
moment in the social process it has been remarkably little studied out- 
side the Marxist tradition. Only this tradition has seriously concerned 
itself with the question of how and why ‘the value of labour power 
and the value which that labour creates in the labour process are two 
entirely different magnitudes’,>9 


a 
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The Labour Contract and the Sovereignty of Capital 


In capitalist society the productivity of labour derives from its collec- 
tive and co-operative nature, yet it is remunerated on an individual 
basis. The employer is well placed to reap the difference between the 
individual price of labour and its social productiveness. What the em- 
ployer buys is the worker’s abikty to work rather than that work itself. 
By selling his labour power the worker is effectively making it over to 
the employer for a stipulated period during which its organization and 
application will not be his own responsibility. There is something 
distinctly curious about this attempt to buy and sell labour just as if im 
were any other commodity. 


The first thing to note is that the labour contract is not an exchange O 
equivalents: it is structually asymmetrical. It is not just that the laboure? 


38] have tried to analyse the managerial features of modern capitalism tn “The Nex 
Capitalism’, in Towards Socialism (London 1965). 
39 Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 1, p. 215-26. (Moscow 1959). 
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constrained to buy labour. By the terms of the contract, the worke 
receives a definite—and usyally public—rate for the job whereas th» 
employer receives an impalpable potentiality whose ultimate develop 
ment it is for him to determine. The worker's wage is thus negotiate: 
and bargained for in a manner quite distinct from the manner in whicl 
dividends and capital gains arise in the production process. From the 
employer’s side the labour contract is open ended. In principle th» 

nature of the exact task the worker has undertaken to perform be 


comes the province of management. The workshop or office operate: 
on a command structure in which the powers of decision rest with th 


owners’ chosen representative, the manager. 


Of course workers and the organizations which represent them hav: 
always tried to make explicit the terms of the contract and to delimi 
the powers of management. Agreements about the speed of work an 
the way it should be deployed are arrived at either formally or inform 
ally between the two contracting powers. Managements are often gla 
to reach such understandings, even where it might seem to limit thei 
initiative. It is worth making concessions to secure the active co 
operation of the work-force. Moreover the logic of the contract entail 
a tolerably precise specification of the different components in an ex 
change. In this way formal contracts are supplemented by informa 
contracts which come to define more and more what is expected of th» 
workers for their pay. In exceptional cases a militant group of worker. 


can significantly encroach on the prerogatives of management in thi 
way. This produces a contradictory situation in that a satie agreemep 


has been imposed on a dyaamic production process.* 


In order to defend or improve profit levels, management perlodicall: 
will be forced to introduce new methods or machinery. The establishes 
working agreements then becomes obsolescent and will have to b 
cast aside. Even a small change can disturb the intricate web of col. 
` lusion between management and men. Senior management may tres 
clumsily on the informal tolerance established by junior management 
or a new manager may be unaware of practices allowed by the man hk 
replaced. Whatever happens, the true power differentials will be re 
vealed, all parties will be reminded of the fact that ‘the manager ha 
structural authority, the right to command and to expect and to receiv 
obedience’.*° This same writer, T. T. Patterson, in the managers’ ow» 
journal, points out that he possesses sanctions to lend substance to hi 
authority. Such sanctions include, according to Patterson: verbs 
reprimand, of extra hours, docking of wages, loss of bonus 
demotion, transfer to less pleasant work, closer supervision, ‘blac 
mark’ on record, suspension and dismissal A study of ‘Disciplinar 
Practice’ carried out under the auspices of the Department of Scientifi 
and Industrial Research, gives us some clue as to the way in whic) 
sanctions are used. The 50 companies who co-operated by supplying 





*A useful discussion of this question is to be found in Alvin Gouldner: Wildes 
Strike (London, 1955), pp. 161-63. 


40 T, T. Patterson, ‘Towards 2 theory of retribution in industry’ in The Manage 
(March 1961). 


gressive’ where industrial relations are concerned. Dismissal is said to 
be still the ‘capital punishment of industry’ and it is pointed out that 
dismissal: 


entails not only the loss of a job, but also of many,of theFringe benefits which ane” 
Furthermore with the 


man can be quickly blacklisted in the area: he might have to move his home in order 
to obtain employment. 


During the three years of the survey, 3,267 workers were dismissed by 
the 50 firms. Naturally bitterness can arise from the use of this sanc- 
tion. We learn that, ‘the cases most likely to cause dispute were 
those dismissed for alleged insubordination and incompetence.’ ‘There : 
were 150 dismissals for ‘insubordination’ and 958 for ‘incompetence 
and unsuitability’. One is not surprised to discover that according to 
the 1960 Tuc Report, 20 per cent of all unofficial strikes in 1958/9 were 
caused by the dismissal of shop-stewards or members on 

grounds. Victimization can, of course, be a very efficient weapon in the ` 
hands of a determined management. In the early 1960’s the manage- 
ment at the Ford Dagenham plant successfully tamed the unions (at 
least for a time) by sacking over a dozen shop-stewards. However when 
a dispute does arise between management and the work-force, there are 
a number of factors conspiring to strengthen the former. The general 
climate of hostility towards strikes invariably pins the blame on the 
union rather than on management. 


It is during the strike that the ultimate dependence of the worker on 
the next weck’s wage becomes dangerously clear. Even the giant 
Transport and General Workers’ Union found itself in financial diff- 
culties in 1958 during the busmen’s strike despite the fact that the dis- 
pute only involved 50,000 of their one and a quarter million member- 
ship. The union found itself disbursing {225,000 a week in strike pay 
and only a loan enabled it to maintain the strike for seven weeks. A 
strike naturally causes 2 loss of revenue to a company but not one of the 
same relative proportions. Hence the conclusion that in industry: 

The problems of power differentials in part expresses iteclf as 2 difference in the 
ability to defer gratifications . . . the party with the lesser ability to defer gratifica- 


tions may have to capitulate, and satisfy the stronger party’s expectations, cven 
though he does not consider them legitioate.“ 


The utter defeat of a strike is much more frequent than its utter victory, 
and ‘in general the longer a strike lasts the greater is the probability 
that management will emerge the victor in that particular powe 
struggle’.© Is. extremis the management can always dismiss all th 
workers and close down the plant to break union power. This ha 
recently been done at the ENV factory in North London. For a bi; 
company such an act need not be all that costly: buildings can be solc 
equipment transferred elsewhere or, more likely, the plant can be re 
opened in a few months’ time. The everyday power vested in managr 
ment is such that open conflict is not usually needed to erode the colle 


& M, D. Plomridge, “Disciplinary practice’ in Persone! Management (August 1966). 
44 Alvin Gouldner, Wildest Strikes (London, 1955), p. 141. 
43 cf, for example G. Stranes, Pawar in the Plant, Industrial Relations, vol. 1 (Lond 


1963). 
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industrial sociologist: “The rules governing workers’ behaviour anc 
discipline are a product of a set of managerial decisions.’ Small change 
in such decisions, if adroitly used, can place the employees in a situa 
tion where accustomed defences no longer have any bearing.“ 





From the worker’s point of view there is little distinction between : 
new production method and an attempt to encroach upon his ‘rights’ 
In a capitalist environment workers often fail to identify with the pro 
ductive purpose of their work. They are more likely to identify them 
selves with ‘their’ job and all the agreements and understandings whic) 
hedge it round. Capitalist society itself encourages the workers te 
think of their work as a piece of property. On the other hand the tech 
nical restiveness of the productive system continually invades an. 
destroys the worker’s ‘right’ to his job. This is why workers will fee 
outraged when their work practices are called in question, though the 
may not be able to do anything about it. 


The capitalist system forces men to sell their labour, to part with 
vital element in their own autonomy, and then refuses to ratify an exac 
accounting of the transaction. To say that the worker selis bis labour i 
to imply that it is his to sell. But the worker’s labour is such a 

plece of property that it only exists after it has been sold. He canno 
realistically just ‘keep’ his labour, for it has no definite existence. Force 
to sell a general and indeterminate ability to work, the worker is by th 
nature of things at a disadvantage. In capitalist society man’s creativ 
potentialities are reduced to the status of a commodity. But since the 
lack the tangible attributes of a commodity even this de transac 
tion cannot be honestly consummated. 


Intensification of Labour 


A further curious feature of the labour contract is the reversal of role 
which it produces. In reality the employee (worker, technician, etc) : 
the active element in production while the ultimate owners (the shart 
holders) are entirely passive. But under the contract the employe 
having sold his labour power, is no longer responsible for it. I 
principle, the initiative now lies with the chosen representatives of th 
shareholders (management). One important aim of managerial initis 
tive is to find the most profitable application of the labour power ths 
the enterprise is purchasing. Traditionally this has meant all thot 
managerial decisions which lead to what Marx called an intensificatio 
of labour: ‘increased expenditure of labour in a given time, heightene 
tension of labour power, and closer filling up of the pores of the worl 
ing day’. 


This managerial function has become a specialized science employin 
time and motion study and work analysis. Crude attempts to limit tr 


number and duration of tea breaks, rest periods, etc, remain but the 
are supplemented by new techniques for increasing the product < 
labour without increasing the capital employed per worker. The intr 





4 Robert Blanner, Alienation and Freedom (Chicago and Landon, 1964). 
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the worker and greater expenditure of nerve or muscle. It is naturally 
difficult to measure the success which meets the efforts of the work- 
study engineers. It does seem that short of the automated process plant 
the increasing use of modern production methods has led to work which 
becomes increasingly demanding, physically or mentally. The American, 
sociologist Robert Blauner came to this conclusion after studying the | 
different types of production still extant. Thus, where craft methods 
are still used (as they were until recently in the printing industry) the 
worker feels least oppressed by his work. Where the worker tends an 
individual machine (some sectors of the textile industry) he can still 
regulate his place of work to some extent. With the introduction of the 
production line (car assembly, for example) the pace of work becomes 
a coercive force implacably using up the workers’ energies. The dan- 
gers of ‘speed-up’ are very real for such workers. Even where the intro- 
duction of new machinery means the replacement of physical effort by 
mental effort the result can mean greater demands on the worker. Ina 
recent report by H.M. Inspector of Factories (1963) it was pointed out* 
that the existing limitations on hours of work had become obsolete for 
this reason. ‘Present limitations on hours of work were fixed when 
fatigue was largely a matter of physical exhaustion.” The Report points 
out that today fatigue often arises from the performance of “perceptual 
tasks’ and that such tasks produced fatigue more readily than sheer 
physical exertion. Often, of course, dial watching has to be combined 
with exactly timed manual operations. Work can also become more 
nerve-racking in the sense that it becomes more dangerous. New 
chemicals and other industrial materials are being used, adding new 
industrial diseases to the old. Perhaps the most systematic attempt to 
intensify labour is now the so-called ‘productivity agreement’. 


Overtime and Shift Work 


ele or oe eT e 


As industry becomes more capital intensive, that is with more capital 
employment per worker, so it becomes even more necessary fo» 
management to cut to a minimum the period when the machinery i 
idle. A computer should be kept running 24 hours a day, every day o: 
the year. The considerable recent increases in overtime and shif 
work are all part of this attempt to keep machinery (and men) in opera 
tion for as long as possible. Despite nominal reductions of the workin; 
day since the war, the actual average number of hours worked was th 
same in 1965 as it had been in 1938 (Le. 47 hours a week). The overtim 
wotker is of course paid more for this work, so that some jobs becom» 
ptized for the chances they offer for overtime work. 


The number of workers on shift work has doubled in the last ten yea» 
to the extent that one worker in five now works a shift system.* 
recent American study shows that special health problems and dif 
culties in personal relationships tend to afflict the shift workers. Aft 
some time on shifts they ‘felt fatigued, had trouble getting to slee 
appetite problems and bowel problems’.** The shift tends to interrup 





43 ‘Shift Work’ in New Society, September zod, 1965. 
46 Panl E. Mott etal, Shift Werk (New York 1965), p- 298. 
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rheumatoid arthritis, frequent and severe colds and headaches. The 
authors also conclude: “There was ample evidence that evening, night 
and rotating shift work create difficulties for all such shift workers in the 
execution of their family responsibilities.’47 


Whether deprivations of this sort can be compensated for by higher 
pay will be discussed later. For the moment let us consider exactly 
what these deprivations can include. 


Accidents and Occupational Disease 


The factory situation is one where management’s main concern must 
be keeping costs down, while the workers are likely to have little con- 
trol over, or interest in, the work process. Such a combination is un- 
likely to make for a safe working environment as the annual reports of 
HM Inspector of Factories demonstrates. In 1964 the total number of 
reported accidents rose by 31 per cent and in 1965 by 9:7 per cent, to 
reach a total of nearly 300,000 reported accidents in this year.*® The 
Inspector of Factories notes that ‘the accidents were mostly avoidable 
by known and tried methods of accident prevention’.*9 The loss of 
production caused by accidents is fave ‘mes that caused by strikes, without 
provoking so far as one can sec, anything like the same concern from 
political leaders or editorial writers. In the 1965 Report we read that ‘in- 
stances are reported far too often of young persons being almost 
pushed into danger as a result of misconceived ideas of economy or to 
maintain production’.*° In the 1964 Report a similar conclusion was 
reached: ‘In too many firms compliance with safety regulations is 
perfunctory: safety is subordinated to the apparent interests of pro- 
duction though, in fact, the economic effects of accidents are very 
serious,’ 3! 


Under new legislation the Labour Government plans to stop the pay- 
ment of industrial injury benefit for the day of the accident itself. This 
payment will be compensated for by some increase in the benefit 
received for severe disablement and what the Minister (Margaret 
Herbison) described as: ‘an upward revision of the scheduled assess- 
' ment for certain leg amputations between mid-thigh and the knees’. 


It is difficult to see how the incidence of industrial accidents can be 
really reduced until the role of the workers in the factory changes. If 
some meaning could be restored to work, and if production ceased to be 
organized for profit akas, then perhaps the avoidable could be more 
often avoided. 


Similarly, large mumbers of workers are exposed to hazards to their 
health. The Assmal Report of HM Inspector of Factories on Industrial 


41 ibid. 

a a E E 1965,p.7 
9 

50 ibid., p. 8. 
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to industrial causes terminated in the previous year. 


Apart from toxic dusts and chemicals, noise may be one of the chief 
hazards to health in office and factory. No information on occupational 
deafness is yet published in Britain and no legislation controls noise, 
levels. Fortunately a survey of the problem has recently been published ' 
by the World Health Organization. According to the survey: 

The results of many thousands of audiometric examinations of factory workers from 
16 to 65 years of age indicated that 56 per cent were suffering from varying degrees 
of hearing loes.22 


More intense forms of mechanization in factories, and the mechaniaz- 
tion of offices ‘has created a noise problem where none previously 
existed’. If is of course dificult to know to what extent workers’ 
health and safety are being sacrificed to greater production (Le. profits). 
The worker is dependent not just on the benevolence of 
but also on the manager’s knowledge about the problem and ability to 
rectify it if necessary.’™ There are, of course, some who imagine that it is 
not in the long ron interest of management to allow bad 
conditions, as such conditions breed low productivity. Evidently 
many managers are unaware of the fact. Take for example the following 
discussion on noise during night shifts which appeared in the major 
British management magazine: 

Cagle High erio corn aie anion a a day: eracth 


ductve to poorer performances when these same people were alert. ® 


Once men are thought of merely as ‘operetors’ it becomes possible tr 
think in terms of extracting as much labour from them as possible 
regardless of the human consequences. In capitalist society labour is 
cost of production, perhaps a rather special one, but subject none tb. 
less to the inflexible principle that it must be deployed as economicall 
and profitably as any other factor of production. 


The Vauxhall Episode 


It is possible to be fully aware of the deprivations which modern facto» 
work entails and yet still feel that the labour contract provides a stab 
and satisfactory method of compensating the worker for the pnpleasam 
ness of his job. After all the most demanding work (on the night shii 
on the assembly line) tends to be more highly paid. Is it not the c» 
that workers who choose such jobs will be quite aware of the d 
advantages that ‘intensive’ work involves yet be prebared to stoma 
this for higher rates of pay. This case has recently been systematica 


*The wHo survey reports that the haxard of occupational deafness is covered 
Government legislation in the Cxrechoslovak Socialist Republic. Moreover effc 
have been made in Cxechoalovalkla to design all machinery in such a way that no 
is miatmized. 


H Alan Bell, ‘Nolse, an Occupetional Hazard and Public Nulsance’, wHo (Gem 
966). 
wD. W. J. Corcoran, ‘Alertness during the’ Night Shift in The Manager (March x94 
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Sosiology.*4 After a survey of the attitudes of car assembly workers at 
Vauxhall’s Luton factory he concluded that ‘given a prior orientation 
to their work of a largely instrumental nature, car assemblers may wel) 
see their relationships with their firm in a generally positive way’. 
Goldthorpe goes on to observe that the ‘dominant mode of involve- 
ment of the lower participants in all economic organizations tends to be 
of a primarily salexlative nature rather than a moral nature’. Gold- 
thorpe’s findings were that such an involvement did indeed characterize 
the Luton car workers at the time he studied them and no less than 7; 
per cent of them, as a consequence, had a ‘co-operative attitude tc 
management’. Moreover Goldthorpe saw no reason why the situation 
should change; the Luton car assemblers would continue to accept 
‘unsatisfying work tasks’ as part of a relationship with their firm which 
is purely instrumental. 


Rarely-can a sociological study such as this have been so cruelly put tc 
the test. Scarcely one month after the publication of Goldthorpe’: 
findings, on October 17th and 18th, 1966, the Luton car workers broke 
into open rebellion. The workers in whom Goldthorpe had been able 
to detect ‘little tendency to interpret employer-worker relations ip 
fundamentally “oppositional terms”’ were responsible for an outbreak 
reported on p. 1 of The Times: 

Near riot conditons developed today at the Luton factory of Vauxhall motors, ... 
Two thousand workers streamed out of the factory gates and tried to storm the maio 
offices. Dorens of police were brought in and an inspector threatened mass arresi 
when the crowd halted traffic for half an hour... The scenes outside the main offices 
today, with men singing “The Red Flag’ and calling ‘String him up’ whenever » 
director’s name was mentioned, made yesterday’s demoostration outside the execu- 
tive offices seem mild. ... Across the road hundreds of men linked arms and pre- 
vented a heavy Bedford truck from entering the factory... . When one American 
executive appeared at the door of the marn offices some of the men mistook him fos 
Mr Kelly (Director of Manufacturing) and tried to break through a cordon of 
security guards to reach him. 


There is reason to believe that Goldthorpe’s study is one of the most 
thorough and scrupulous ever to be conducted in a British factory. 
How is it possible then that he could have predicted that ‘in spite of the 
deprivation which their jobs on the line may entail, these men will be 
disposed to maintain their relationship with their firm. and to define 
this wore as one of reciprocity and interdependence rather than, say, ome of 
coercion and exploitatiow ? How could he have arrived at the conclusion 
that conditions in the plant ‘are no longer likely to give rise to discqn- 
tent and resentment of a generalized kind’? The answer seems to lie ip 
three factors which Goldthorpe failed to consider: 


1. There is one ‘deprivation’ which is both essential to 2 capitalist 
enterprise and which can never be compensated for—profit. According 
to the Daily Mail report, the following situation lay behind the out- 
break: 

Figures provided for the Unions by the Labour Research Department shows thas 
Vauxhall makes £900 profit each year for each man it employs. According to 2 pains 


# John H. Goldthorpe, ‘Attitudes and Behaviour of Car Assembly Workers’ ir 
A ee 
Pp. 239. 
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year) and pac ({300 a man a year). The men are also angered by . . , the fact that of 
last year’s £13 million profit, £74 milion wes sent back to General Motons.*6 


2. Individual factories and companies should not be seen as isolated, = 
static milieux. Vauxhall’s at Luton was under pressure to maintain 
| profit margins and to weather the government’s freeze. The plant hady 
been put on a four day week, reducing wages by over 20 per cent. The 
workers naturally felt that such a profitable company could afford to, 
maintain its workers’ wage packets instead of expecting its workers to 
make the sacrifice. Any company is vulnerable to such outside in- 
fluences as government policy, increased competition, necessity to 
maintain profits and so forth. The changes that occur in such situations 
are bound to throw into relief the conflicting interests of workers and 


employers. 


3. Even though workers may be prepared to repress their desire for 
pleasant and creative work this does not mean that such desires have 
gone for ever. 


Goldthorpe clearly overestimated the stability of both the companies’ 
operations and the workers’ consciousness in an inescapably unstable 
capitalist environment. Perhaps we would do well to remind ourselves 
of Marx’s stricture that: 

It is not a question of knowing what this or that proletarian, or even the proletaria! 
asa whole, comcerees as its airs at any ard a T a 
mbat the proletariat ir, cia whet E eat bi odali aoak ia accordance witl 
its sejme. Ite aimes and its historically accomplish in accordance with its mezery. Ib 
aims and its historical activity are ordained for It, in a tangible and irrevocable way 
by its own situation as well as by the whole organization of present-day society.” 


Conditions like those at Luton could only be regarded tolerable b 
those with a very shrivelled conception of what man can be. Worker 
may temporarily accept a purely ‘instrumental’ and ‘calculative 
attitude to their work. But their calculations may well lead to a ques 
tioning of the right of others to profit from their labour. I have dwe™ 
on the Vauxhall episode because it summarizes many of the themes c 
this article. At Luton the precarious coexistence of prosperity an 
exploitation, oppressive work and an Increasingly sophisticated work 
force set the stage for an explosion of consciousness. Such dramat 
events tend to be local in character. But a certain restiveness has bee 
evident in the British trade union movement over the last few year 
The increasingly influential role of shop stewards and the large num 
ber of unofficial strikes both point to this. 


I hope I have shown that such industrial conflict is structurally root 

in factory conditions and .property relations. The wider implication 
of this conflict will be explored in the NLR Penguin on the Unions. > 
this book, The Imcompatibles, Perry Anderson, Ken Coates, Bob Ro» 
thorn, Clive Jenkins and others extend the discussion of inequalit 
exploitation and trade union militancy which I hope my piece b 
broached. 


4 Daily Mail, October 18th, 1966. 
57 Karl Marx, The Hapy Family. 
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second Thoughts on Ghana 


‘he interest of “Ghana: End of an Illusion’ far transcends its immediate subject.! 
a reality it exposes two ‘illusions’: on the one hand, the absence of lucidity and 
onsistency in the anti-imperialist and ‘socialist’ strategy applied by the Ghana- 
n political leadership under Nkrumah; on the other, the willing self-deception 
id anaesthetization of the critical function among international socialists in 
eneral and the expatriate cohorts of the régime in particular. 


“hus, the explicit aim of the authors is to provide a critical re-interpretation 
-om a socialist standpoint of the whole cpp Nkrumah political era; a reassess- 
ent clearly rendered necessary by the ignominious demise of the régime before 

conspiracy of hockey-playing, sports-car driving and hymn-singing officers 
d policemen.? In so doing, Fitch and Oppenheimer put forward an historical and 
<uctural analysis of the postwar period which-departs radically from the 
bitual pictute of Ghanaian political development, entertained on night and 
t alike. | 


But there is a second or contrapuntal theme, which gives the book a 
wider relevance and perspective. For in critically re-evaluating the 
whole ‘Ghanaian revolution’, the authors also call into question a 
certain style of ‘revolutionary solidarity’ evoked by the Ghanaian, and« 
comparable, experiences of national liberation struggle and proto- 
socialist postcolonial evolution. It is perhaps worthwhile expanding» 
this ‘obverse’ theme a little before going on to discuss the book on its 


proper ground. 


It may now be admitted that the image of Ghana (or Indonesia, or 
Algeria ?) conventionally sustained and expounded by wide segments of 
the left was markedly discrepant from reality. Was this merely a matter 
of ‘mistaken’ analysis, explicable perhaps in terms of distance, paucity of 
information, and the like? I do not think we can be content with this, 
plausible as it may seem. The ‘mistaken’ analysis is connected to a 


larger political and organizational problem. 


For it is simply not the case that the ‘damaging’ facts only came to 
light with the dredging operations conducted by the National Libera- 
tion Council in its pursuit of legitimation: the truth is that these facts 
were, at least in general outline, profass bat xnspoken knowledges on the 
left. The corruption, the grotesquerie, the complicities, the cult of the 
leader, the absence of genuine party life, the systematic elimination of 
all autonomous or critical groups, left as well as right, the sédimenting 
of new and gross class and power dispositions centring upon the state 
—none of this was news to anyone who lived and worked ss sitw, or whe 
took the trouble to study the situation at all closely. What was involvec 
was not absence of local evidence; it was a misinterpreted application o: 
revolutionary responsibility and commitment. 


Underlying this attitude, several superposed layers of socialist experi 
ence and confusion can be discerned. At bottom is the acute tension an: 
distortion of ‘socialist internationalism’ brought about in the historics 
process of Stalinism, cold war, and volatilization of socialist experience 
The intense pressures of this whole period produced crippling an 
parodic deformations in revolutionary consciousness, schematization: 
embattled and defensive reflexes, etc, which have been carried over ap 
transposed on to the postwar anti-colonial liberation movement. 


‘Independence’ 


In the Third World arena, however, the specific actualization of th 
general crisis of international socialist consciousness has been shaped | 
further complicating factors. In the first place, the anti-colonial ar 
nationalist processes dramatized the absence of any effective strateg 
integration of the diverse moments of struggle. In some cases, an 
colonial movements were conducted agaiast the metropolitan lefts; 
others, without any real and useful support from them. In almost; 
cases, metropolitan socialists failed to go beyond a simple and mechan 


1 Bob Fitch & Mary Oppenheimer, Ghawe: End of Ax Illusion, Monthly Review Pre 


966. 
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in the NLC publicity document The Rebirth of Ghana. 
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al demand tor ‘independence’ and to make the quehtaten and stratege 
analysis of the terms and prospects of the ‘independence’ in question 
which would assist socialists in the dependent territories to confront 
their true problems. 


Yet this was especially necessary since the nationalist movements in 
Asian and African colonies were inevitably composite formations embra- 
cing in an externally imposed unity elements which were extremely 
heterogeneous, both socially and ideologically. 


Associated with this failure to devise a common strategic and organiza- 
tional framework for a positive historical insertion into the decoloniza- 
tion process, there has been a definite psychological disorientation 
among many sections of the European left pis-e-vis the colonized world. 
This is not the place for a morphology of the aberations to which this 
has given rise: a veritable witches brew of neo-paternalism, left-wing 
Cartierism, naive ‘charity’, guilt-complexes of all sorts, international 
narodnikism, cults of violence, and futile apologetics. 


The general default of meaningful and critical solidarity has thus mani- 
fested itself in an impotent oscillation between intemperate enthusiasms 
and equally intemperate abandonment—asually triggered by some set- 
back or by the unpleasant discovery that the possibility of significantly 
inflecting the national revolution towards socialism was, after all, 
‘illusory’. This dismal litany of justificationism and liquidationism has 
been repeated again and again in the postwar world. 


To break out of this sterile routine, we have to recognize that the pre- 
sent impasse occurs at three interrelated but distinct levels, which are 
not equally susceptible to ‘solutions’: organization; strategy; and 
analysis. The starting poiaf—but only the starting point—for any 
general recovery seems to be located in the field of analysis. 


Confining ourselves to Africa, we find that many strategic and political 
errors have in fact both resulted from or been reinforced by flaccidity 
and lack of principle at the level of amalysis of the situation. Scarcity of 
profound study of contemporary imperialism, acquiescence in the 
self-descriptions and rhetoric advanced by post-colonial African politi- 
cal leaderships, the inability to disentangle the contradictory impulses 
and forces withis 2 given national situation, the application of naive 
and undialectical dichotomies at the continental level revolutionary’ 
versus ‘neo-colonial’ Africa), the deflection and absorption of energies 
in irrelevant disputations with liberals about the ‘democratic’ character 
of African single-party systems, etc—how could any coherent, realistic 
and principled socialist strategy or action emerge out of all this ? 


Abandonment of principled analysis cannot be justified as the necessary 
price to be paid for influence upon events: absolutely unacceptable in 
principle, these pretensions to an occult steering of history in the Third 
World have also been shattered on the rocks of hard experience. The 
responsibilities of metropolitan socialists at the present time are stark 
and simple: confrontation of imperialism in its homelands; and un- 
remitting analysis of the real situation and prospects of socialism in the 
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pre-industrial dependencies to which a formal sovereignty has now 

been conceded. These are the targets on which attention should be con- 

centrated. 

There are inexcusably few accounts of decolonization and of post- 

colonial economy and society which constitute creative applications oft 
the dialectical mode (Merlier on the Congo and Furtado’s recent work 

on Brazil are examples). The situation is, in fact, so bad that a massive 

work of recovery and conversion is needed to recapture the ground from 

American social science ‘area studies’ technocratic interventionism, and 

populist mish-mash. The Fitch and Oppenheimer book is a quite 

exemplary effort in this direction. It shows what can be done, merely by 

re-working available data, towards recovering the terrain for a socialist 
critique and re-inventing the terms of discussion. 


Fitch and Oppenheimer’s Method 


Ghana: End of An Illusion is a short book, an essay almost, but it 
manages to deploy its material in a strikingly original way. This is due 
mainly to the perspective and method of analysis. The approach is 
oriented by two fundamental methodological principles: examination 
of the whole postwar decolonization process as a historical totality, thu: 
subordinating and integrating the moment of independence within : 
wider ensemble; and application of the progressive-regressive metho 
to key selected structures within the totality (Cocoa, Opposition. 
Labour, Development Strategy and relations with External Capitalism. 
etc). The authors’ central thesis, in its most general expression, is that 

‘the failure of the socialist experiment in Ghaną did not lie in th 

peculiarity of African circumstances and still less in the psychology of 

single man. It failed because the attempt to break with Ghana’ 
colonial past was not made soon enough, and because when it we 
made, it was not complete enough’. The argument has to be followe 

through its two phases: explicit critique; and implied alternatives. 


The Nkrumah régime could not achleve soclallsm In Ghana be 
cause It had falled to evolve the necessary Instruments of socla 
Ist transformation. From Its Inception, the CPP under Nkrumah’ 
leadership was a composite of contradictions which expresse 
themselves at the level of Its socla! composition, consclousnes 
and historical practice. Far from resolving these contradiction 
the leadershlp embodied and sustalned them, pursulng € 
oscillating and crassly ‘tactical’ line In the 1950's which dem. 
billzed potentlal revolutionary forces and facilitated the evolutl 
of a rather complex postcolonlal nexus IInkIng State econom 
Institutions with overseas capltal. For, even when the régin 
ostensibly opted for a committed soclallst path of developme 
(In 1961-62), It was Incapable of transcending sedimented == 
stitutions and practices. Certalnly decisive changes occurre 
but what was emerging In the 1980's was not soclallsm bu‘ 
specific and ‘higher’ form of neo-colonlallsm, masked behinc 
screen of soclallst rhetoric and even undermined as a vlal 
system by the accumulation of errors from which It proceeded 


This interpretation is concretized at several levels. For our purposes, 
three dimensions of the exposition are important: the analysis of 
classes; of the state; and the dynamic periodization. 


Class forces 


Fitch and Oppenheimer see Ghanaian political process in terms of 
actual and potential class forces. In particular, the heterogeneous social 
composition of the independence movement is usefully broken down by 
outlining the principal and secondary contradictions among various 
segments of Ghanaian society; and between these and the expatriate 
owning class which mediated the colony’s access to the international 
economy. The remarkable development of the cocoa economy and 
attendant commercial/brokering activities in the colonial Gold Coast 
produced major economic contradictions polarized around commodity 
prices (notably cocoa), access to trading capital, and access to markets 
(‘concessions’). The political ground for a saified campaign against 
expatriate control of these resources in the 1940’s—the junction of 
organization and consciousness—is familiar enough from existing 
historical accounts. But Fitch and Oppenheimer also stress the suterna/ 
oppositions within this socio-economic constellation. Two such 
antagonisms are, to their minds, privileged because irreconcilable: that 
between small traders (with marginal capital) and chiefly-mercantile 
‘monopolist? concessionaires; and that between rural capitalists (again 
often chiefs) in the cocoa sector and the floating mass of rural prole- 
tariat, sharecroppers, and indebted tenants who were their dependants. 


The crr leadership and cadres came preponderantly from none of these 
classes, however. Rather they were drawn mainly from the petty 
bourgeois salariat (clerks, primary schoolteachers, PwD storekeepers, 
messengers, etc)—a mixed stratum which concentrated many of the 
political and cultural tensions of colonial society. It is precisely the 
socially ambiguous and unstable character of this stratum which helps 
us to understand its relative axtonomey and volatility in the political arena. 
The crr ‘political’ class did not express or reflect a determinate econo- 
mic class. 


CPP and ‘Opposition’ 


This point is interestingly brought out in the analysis of the 1954-58 
struggle between cpp and ‘Opposition’ forces. The authors bring an 
original insight to the discussion of this period by their presentation of 
the alliance of trading and professional classes with chiefly power and 
institutions (NLM) as a tactical move by a frustrated national bourgeoisie. 

Instead of a purely reactionary or ‘counter-revolutionary’ coalition 
aspiring simply to put the clock back, it becomes possible to percetve in 
the complainis and demands of this business class (brokers, timber 
merchants, building contractors, small manufacturers, transporters) 
the germs of a bourgeois-revolutionary solution to Ghana’s continuing 
subordination to imperialism. For the cpp, in this period of ‘dual rule’ 
and collaboration with a colonial administration which reserved decisive 
areas of power, despite its ostensibly ‘militant’ and popular origins, was 
pursuing policies that could by no stretch of the imagination be 
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acscripted as provo-sOciaust, DOT CYCO 45 an UOCOMIPITOUSINE aGerence OI 
national interests. Cocoa surpluses were funded in the ux, sterling 
parity upheld, foreign banks and commercial firms maintained their 
stranglehold over distribution and credit facilities, and a totally per- - 
Sesser! eager a asa 
nor private capital accumulation directed to the creation of a manus, 
facturing, industrial economy was under way. 


The paradoxes of this situation were striking: the Colonial Adminis- 
tration, while hedging its bets, visibly favoured a continuation of CPP 
tule; NiM spokesmen demanded to have Queen Hlizabeth’s head 
stamped on the national currency and complained that Britain was 

ing them down the river to protect her financial interests; while the 
aborted Ghanaian national bourgeoisie ‘found themselves in the un- 
accustomed position of defending the national interest against Anglo- 
Ametican business. They were antagonized especially by the way the 
_ CPP served as broker for these foreign interests. They demanded that 
the government bring the British banks in Ghana under the control af 
the central banking system; they opposed Nkrumah’s policy of allow- 
ing United States control over the Volta power complex; they fought 
for increased outlays for industrial development projects; they ridiculed 
the ‘colonialist mentality’ which produced annual budget surpluses’ 
despite increased national revenues. In making these nationalist 
charges and demands, the commercial-professional strata exposed the 
developing neo-colonialist tendencies within the cpp régime early in 
its history’. 


The political action of the cpp in this period seems perfectly to eche 
Lukács’ diagnosis. ‘Le caractère incertain ou stérile pour |’évolutior 
qu’a l’attitude des autres classes (petits bourgeois, paysan) repose su: 
le fait que leur existence nest pas fondée exclusivement sur leur situa 
tion dans le processus de production capitaliste, mais est lide indis 
solublement à des vestiges de la société divisée en états. Elles ne chet 
chent donc à promouvoir l’évolution capitaliste ou a la faire se dépasse 
elle-même, mais en général à la faire rétrograder ou, au moins, 
Pempécher d’arriver à son plein épanouissement. Leur intérêt de class 

ne s'oriente pas qu'en fonction de sympiomes ds I isolation, ct non demm 
Pévolution elle-même, en fonction de manifestations partielles de >= 
société et non de la structure d’ensemble de la société.” 


The partial and ‘transitional’ character of this political class express: 
itself in its absence of a determinate class standpoint grounded upo 
its aite in the process of production. The problem we are then face 
with is how to comprehend the social meaning of the cpp régime an 
more specifically, how to differentiate it from postcolonial politic 
classes in other African countries whose social origins, after a 


3 Seers and Ross suggested in Ce ee I G 
were ecsecotlal to counter inflationary saris consequent upon the physi 
imitation on the flow imports. This critical constraint was raised by the opening 
Teme harbour in the kete fifties. 

* From the csay on “Class Consciousness’ in the French editlon of Histedre et C 


science de Classe, Ed, de Minuit, 1960. 
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closely parallel that ot the crr? Do we, in tact, have to abandon class. 
analysis as such? 


In general terms, the answer is no. What we have to recognize, how- 
ever, is that the ground and perspective of class analysis has to shift 
away from a simple itemization of the various internal class quantities, 
qualities and attributes towards a totalization of the decolonization 

process, embracing the whole range of determinations exterior to the 
class “Ines ‘tlbaation? or interes? GF cide conid adegately be dead) of thé 
dominant group and its local rivals. This means, above all, seizing the 
process as an ascertaix historical movement whose social direction and 
meaning will be defined and re-defined through practices. Once we 
grasp that the ruling ‘petty bourgeois’ stratum will inevitably trans- 
form and be transformed through the dialectical movement of history 
itself, that is through its accumulated praxis, we can see how vain and 
un-Marxist are all attempts to delineate and operationally ‘fr’ the class 
character of such a régime in a synchronic constellation. Obvious 
enough, yet much of the confusion concerning Algeria, Ghana, 
Indonesia, etc, has arisen from this elementary error, and the resultant 
‘time-lag’ in perceiving and coming to terms with racalcitrant realities. 


State power 


Concretely, this re-focusing of class analysis within a wider totality than 
that of the emergent ‘national society’ will enable us to grasp tateprally 
the neo-colonial determinations involved in the decolonization pro- 
cess and developmental in sub-Saharan Africa; and most importantly to 
comprehend the contradictions inherent in the accession to stats power 
of unformed classes. The essence of the matter is that the post-colonial 
state (the ‘political kingdom’) has simultaneously to be perceived as the 
actual instrument of mediation and negotiation with external 

and as the possible instrument of a continuing anttimperialist and 
socialist revolution. In this setting, the ‘relative autonomy’ of the 
ruling ‘petty bourgeois’ (we can see how unilluminating the category 
is at this point) stratum becomes a critical issue, whose import has to 
be examined in its wodws operandi of state power. 


Socially, then, the picture we have is of a petty bourgeois group pro- 
jected into the power vacuum caused by the lack of objective matura- 
tion of a national capitalist class and the subjective errors of aspirant 
bourgeois politicians. But the ‘seizure of power’ was neither immediate 
nor total. By 1957, the cpp leading group was already marked by six 
years of association in power with the colonial administration. It had 
defeated the Opposition principally by utilizing the attributes and 
advantages of its seat in government. Fighting on this terrain, it 
acceded to independence with a marked loss of popular momentum 
and support. 


The strategic significance of this ‘collaborationist’ phase is discussed at 
length by Fitch and Oppenheimer, who quite correctly note that 
through it the cpp leadership developed autonomous group interests 
which ‘were neither those of the colonialists nor yet those of the 
colonized’. They see the price of this collaboration in the cpr’s reluc- 


tance or inability in the 1950's to break decisively with sterung, ena me 
control over exchange and credit exercised by the foreign banks, and 
the domination of the commercial houses over import, export and 
trading capital This ‘tactic’ nullified developmental aspirations. The. 
authors particularly attack the funding of Cocoa Marketing Board 
surpluses (both dollar and sterling) in London on this ground; 
Nictomahand tie cra did aot choses to tae thelr powers as members 
of the cuss to strike out in directions that would have led to a confronta- 
tion with British power. The cass under cep control continued to levy 
what were in effect huge export taxes, send cocoa profits to Great 
Britain, and thus help Britain maintain the pound while renouncing, or 
at best postponing, attempts to start Ghana in the direction of economic 
independence and development.’ 


However, this perception of the constraints of state power in the period 
of dual rule needs to be filled out and developed with some examina- 
tion of the situation of the formally sovereign post-1957 State. There is 
no structural or political examination of state institutions as sseb. Thue 
we fail to obtain either an analysis of the State as formal organization 01 
an appraisal of the politico-administrative role and weight of the 
cipil service Within the state apparatus. 


The main direction in which the cpp exercised its state power throug 
the 1950s was merely towards bureaucratic consolidation. Thi 
assumed two related forms: the perfection of institutions and mechan 
isms of patronage; and coercive elimination or incorporation of op 
positional and critical formations. The first is exemplified in the opere 
tions of the Cocoa Purchasing Company (a purchase/loan institutior 
founded in 1952), which effectively created a huge patronage cor 
stituency of employees, ‘receivers’, and beneficiaries among sot-disa 
cpp farmers; the second, in the mass of repressive legislation mounte 
in the year 1958—Preventive Detention Bill, the confiscation of asse: 
of pro-NLM State and local Councils, the arrest of opposition Assemb? 
men, and the new Industrial Relations legislation. The ‘social autonom 
of the régime is well illustrated by isolating the targets/beneficiaries » 
cpp action in the 1950’s. The main impact of the cpc—the cpp’s “atom 
bomb’—was to put the government directly into competition wt 
local brokers and creditors in the rural economy, while assisting su 
stantially those poor farmers, etc, who joined the cpp-sponsored Unit 
Ghana Farmers Council. All cocoa growers were directly affected i 
the 1954 drop in cus prices to the producer. The Industrial Relatio 
Act merely followed upon the purge of militant unionists in the ea 
1950's and Tettegah’s steady extension of cpp influence through the + 
organized TUC to complete the domestication of the organized workr 
class. The process of statification reached gross proportions when 
May 1961 all separate membership cards for the various eate]) 
Organizations were replaced by a cpp card. 


It might still be argued, however, that all this was merely a tactic: 
necessary phase of centralization of power and gulling the imperial: 
until the moment was ripe for a socialist breakthrough: as Brecht 
marked, ‘in order to bring that great enterprise to a successful con 
sion, one still has to eat supper’. This presentation, popular among 
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sharp left turn dd occur around 1961. This raises the whole question of 


the dynamic periodization of the cpp régime; and more specifically, the 
problem of the ‘transition’ between what the authors call ‘two Ghanas’. 


Two phases 


Unfortunately, two general weaknesses mar the handling of this 
dimension. To begin with, there is a sertous disproportion in the amount 
of attention given to the two phases. Discussion of the ‘socialist’ stage 
of the Nkrumah régime is somewhat abbreviated and perfunctory, pre- 
sumably reflecting the origins of the book in a historical-stractural 
analysis of the pre-cadependeace decade. This is especially regrettable inso- 
far as it is the distinctive and novel formation of the 1960’s which was 
scen as ‘redeeming’ the previous phase and distinguishing Ghana from 
almost all other postcolonial African countries. Our greatest present 
difficulty in the political analysis of the cep régime does not reside so 
much in the dynamic interrelation of the two phases as in the fuller 
articulation of the “socialist? moment. 


Secondly, it must be said that the specific conceptualization and explana- 
tion of the 1961 transition fail to satisfy. Very roughly, Fitch and Oppen- 
heimer present this pivotel turning point—which found symbolic 
expression in the two subsequent major policy documents, the cpp 
“Programme for Work and Happiness’ (formally adopted July 1962) 
and the new Seven Year Development Plan (which came into effect 
1963—64)—as the belated recognition of the inadequacy of the liberal 
development strategy initiated by Arthur Lewis and embodied in the 
first two Development Plans. The outcome of this liberal approach in 
which developmental possibilities rested almost entirely on steadily 
rising export earnings and in which confrontation with foreign banks 
and merchant capital was studiously avoided, was clearly demonstrated 
once a ceiling on cocoa earnings was reached in 1959: running down of 
external reserves, deteriorating balance of payments, and net capital 
outflow. 


The authors are right to situate the left turn against these medium term 
trends in the economy. But this is not in itself an explanatory mecha- 
nism: we still have to find a specific mediation between these general, 
‘abstract’ trends and the exact forw and deasity of the ‘socialist’ option 
of 1961. This mediation has to be sought at the level of cosscionsness, 
in the changing operational perception and constitution of the situa- 
tion by the cr? leadership 


At this point, however, Fitch and Oppenheimer lapse into a pseudo- 
Marxist determinism which is both theoretically unacceptable and 
empirically unfounded. The explanation they offer is based on the 
assumption that the defining characteristic of the new socialist strategy 
was a radical shift towards the build-up of a manufacturing sector. The 
argument then proceeds as follows: 


‘In any country, the political elite can derive its income only from 
tapping the economic surplus. But in an oppressed country like Ghana, 
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then, is the elite to derive its sustenance without starving its subjects? 
In the food-farming sector, a subsistence economy prevails; cash 
crops like cocoa have been subject to deteriorating terms of trade; 
mining is dominated by foreign firms with varying profit margins. 
Taxing the foreign-owned intermediary sectors—the banks and im. 
port-export firms—is as politically hazardous as trying to tax the 
mines. This leaves only one sector—manufacturing. In order to increase, 
or even maintain, its standard of living and its political machine, the 
political elite was increase manufacturing.’ 


This parodically ‘materialist’? explanation presents the ‘political elite’ 
as, by this time at least, an unmoored despotiam impelled by its self- 
interest towards a ‘socialist’ developmental programme. Dialectical 
and class analysis has yielded to sub-Lasswellian cynicism and ‘realism’. 
The logic is dubious: it is perfectly possible for ruling ‘elites’ (including 
semi-colonial ones) to maintain and even enhance their material 

tion over measurable periods despite an absence of ‘self-sustaining 
growth’. The abstraction of the theory totally fails to take account o 

the presumed chronological compression of the elite’s realization of it 

true ‘interests’. Until 1959, the tide had been firmly in its favour— 

cocoa earnings were rising, and imports and exports in balance. We ar 

invited to believe that a self-generating burst of insight occurre 

between 1959-61 leading to a complete reversal of political-econom! 

direction. 


Even the factual basis is shaky: the shift towards manufacturin 
industry is considerably exaggerated. Comparison of the Second an 
Seven Year Development Plans shows that the shift represented on! 
one-sixth of planned expenditure, and in fact evolved logically out + 
earlier expenditure on infrastructure. Secondly, the ‘starvation’ mod» 
grossly over-simplifies the structural problem of 1961, which w 
that receipts fo the farmer actually rose by about 40 per cent over tim 
previous year (due to an increased quantum of production) thus p1 
cipitating a severe exchange crisis, given the openness or ‘innocenc 
of the economy. 


Ideology 


However, the root deficiency in all this resides in the abandonment 
the theoretical sensitivity displayed in the earlier analysis. In particu] 
the nuanced class analysis and recognition of the relative social aw 
nomy and plasticity of the political class in formation is lost to vic 
Yet it is precisely this social xwertaiaty and susceptibility to multt 
determinations and influences which make the dimension of conset: 
gess 80 crucial to the analysis—a dimension consistently under-e 
mated by Fitch and Oppenheimer. The contradictory situation and 
perience of these typically transitional and partial postcolonial ru} 
groups is mediated through the transformations, incoherences, osc» 
tions, ‘false’ and illusory representations and reconciliations at Ae, 
of idsology. This is one of the most interesting features of the cpp’s 
turn, which involved a new dynamic impulse in the field of ideolog 
formation; indeed, it is precisely the new articulation of ideology 
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Ulgaluzanion CMC In the 19008 Which made socialist (shana 
something of a model type in possible postcolonial African develop- 
ment. 


Unsurprisingly, this ideological movement had instrumental and 
mystifying components; but it cannot be fully understood or explained 
in its particularity if it is reduced to mere manipulation. The whole 
Nkrumaist ideological complex was undergoing profound mutation 
in the 1960’s, This process had two particularly striking features: the 
attempt to transcend the ‘African Socialism’ current of thought in 
favour of a more universal and scientific theory; and the related effort 
to institutionalize and accelerate the formation of an ideological pan- 
gxard of cadres who might then strive to make ideology a mass force 
(Winneba). This development, marked as it was by bizarre juxtaposi- 
tions and unresolved contradictions, nevertheless acquires considerable 
significance when placed in the whole trajectory of ideological evolution 
since the 1940's. 


Why is it that so little sense of this emerges from the text? Perhaps the 
answer is that Fitch and Oppenheimer fail to comprehend the ideologi- 
cal dimension historically; instead, they content themselves with some 
early remarks (p. 19) on the contradictory elements in Nkrumah’s 
theoretical positions, which then remain axterxa/ to the analysis of the 
developmental dialectic. 


Thus, we really fail to penetrate the 1961 transition. A simple historical 
reconstruction of the conjuncture might have helped: it would certainly 
take us beyond the terms supplied and would focus attention on the 
mediation in consciousness of the critical developments of 1960-61— 
most notably, the profound impact of the Congo crisis (unmentioned 
by Fitch and Oppenheimer), the long visit to the socialist countries, 
the General Strike of September 1961, and the immediate crisis within 
the party which culminated in the 1961-62 purges of a substantial 
proportion of ‘historic leaders’.5 
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This deficiency has been discussed at some length because it mars what 





3 Interesting aldelights on the impingement of the Congo affair on Ghanalen politics 
are found in Major-General Alexander’s hilarious reflections, African Tightrepe— 
My Two Years as Nkrumah’ s Chief of Staff (Pall Mall, 1965). On the significance of the 
tour of the socialist countries, the following passage by E. N. Omaboe, (former 
Chief Government Statistician and Head of the National Planning Commission, now 
Chairman of the Economic Committee of the NLC), is rich with implication. ‘The 
President and a number of his Ministers and high-ranking party officials paid an 
official visit to the Soviet Union, China and other East European countries in 1961. 
During thelr visit they had a chance to have explained to them the techniques of 
planning in these countries. They were naturally impressed by the rapid economic 
advance that these countries had made and they were able to compare the Second 5 
Year Plan back in Ghana with the development plans of these countries. It is likely 
that they came to the conclusion that their plan was no plan at all. The decision was 
therefore taken to ecrap it and to work on a new plan that would possess the basic 
characteristics of socialist development plans, This, tocidentally (sic), would be in 
Hne with the crr’s socialist aspirations.” (See E. N. Omaboe, “The Process of 
Planning’, 4 Sindy of Contemporary Ghane—Vol. 1, Ed. by Walter Birmingham, 
L Neustadt, & E. N. Omaboe, Allen & Unwin, 1966). This seems to support the 
relative plasticity hypothesis; it certainly makes one ponder. 


18 tne rst serious critique of unanas sociaust pnase—anda wnat 
could have perhaps developed into a definitive interpretation if the 
authors had not yielded to exigencies of haste in completing the book. 
Even so, the final chapter, ‘Peaceful Coexistence in One Country’, is a . 
real contribution to the demystification of the socialist experience of 
the 1960's. \ 


Two basic points are made. First, that through its accumulated praxis of 
earlier years the cep had demobilized its ‘potential’ class support 
(among urban and rural proletariat, exploited tenant and debtor 
farmers, etc) for a socialist experiment. This political support was 
indispensable however, if the leadership was seriously determined to 
confront foreign banks, commercial firms and mining enterprises, to 
create and defend its independent currency, to industrialize and to base 
accumulation upon a rapidly growing state sector. As Fitch and Oppen- 
heimer note, this would have necessitated a revolutionary transforma- 
tion in land relations and a complete overhaul of the party and para- 
political organizations, which by this time had become bureaucratized 
and sedimented. In fact, the practice of the final years showed that the 
top leadership was unable or unwilling to effect this revolutionary 
overhaul of its political instruments: the spectacular purges, trials and 
appeals (Dawno Broadcast’, etc) merely revealed this inability to 
transform the cpp and its satellite formations by mobilization from the 
base up. The party was not re-tooled but, increasingly, by-passed 
through reliance upon state machinery and methods: steady enlarge- 
ment of the Presidency, personal absorption of party functions by the 
President, annual postponement of party conferences and elections 
which effectively obliterated any clearly constituted party organs, the 
wholesale importation of expatriate personnel to staff the Ideological 
Institute, which fell directly under the President, etc. 


Thus, a structural relationship is perceived between the defaults an 
errors of the earlier phase and the misconceived, contradictory “social 
ism of the later years: the one prefigured the other. In particular, th: 
authors suggest, without going into great detail, that what was reall 
occurring was a re-ssgotiation of terms with foreign capital (with accom 
panying redistribution of surplus). For the introduction of import an: 
exchange controls, the multiplication of state and parastatal economi 
institutions, and so on, did not signify the elimination or 

of foreign private capital (over es eee N 
Plan was to come from private capital) but merely a transformation 20» 
re-definition of its weds of linkage with the Ghanaian state. Increasing] 
this came to focus around two pivots: the import licensing system; ar 
suppliers credits. A new and gross fusion between the State and priva 
sector took shape, expressed in the institutionalization of commissione 
bribes, and in the loss of any istegral commanding strategy.© Some of tl 


6 Douglas Rimmer noted the apparent loss of all control over, or comprehens> 
knowledge of, the extension of external debt: ‘In 1964, realization of the growl 
charge imposed on the balance of payments by debt servicing and repayments ) 
duced the Government to make a serious effort to find out what its external oblip 
tions were. Thus, while the Erosomts Survey 1963 recorded the country’s exten 
debt as only £38 million, inclading £20 milllon in suppliers’ credits, the Erone 
Survey 1964, on the basis of improved information, records a total external debt 
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documentation on this was provided by the Abraham Commission on 
Trade Malpractices, set up in the declining months of the cep régime; 
more has been added by the ‘De-Nkrumshization’ campaign of the 
successor régime. what is revealed is a jungle of chicanery and mutual 
conning by all parties involved—the Ghana National Trading Corpora- 
tion, UAC, The Ministry of Trade, Parkinson Howard, the Drevici 
Group etc—leading to bankruptcies among smaller retailers, white 
elephant projects, soaring external debt and interest charges, and a 
steady flow of business to the Swiss banks which administered the 
numbered accounts of relevant Ghanaian officials. 


Even the vaunted Volta Project—‘living proof’ of the co-operation 
between sectors to their ‘mutual advantage’—would give Ghana power 
with no assured market and a smelter without an integrated aluminium 
industry. For 30 years Kaiser may srasship alumina, mined in Jamaica 
and processed in the usa. Socialism, or a ‘higher’ form of neo-colonial- 
ism? As Fitch and Oppenheimer put it: “The whole process operates on 
a much more sophisticated level, but the essential relationship remains 
unchanged’. 


* * * 


The historically possible 


The central problem raised by Ghana: Esd of An Ilusion is obvious. 
How far was a ‘real’ socialist option and strategy historically possible? If we 
look into the implied ‘positive’ of Fitch and Oppenheimer’s negative 
assessment of the cpp experience, some doubts arise. 


The field of reference is very bizarre. The oa} positive pole of reference 
is found in ‘Portuguese’ Guinea. In fact, Guinea is the only external 
reference ost coxrt, From all available evidence, the paIGc appears to be 
waging an exemplary liberation war; but how relevant is this quite 
different moment of struggle to the Ghanaian situation? Economy, 
society, political forms and policy of the colonial power differ radically 
from that of colonial Gold Coast. Comparison with Ivory Coast, 
Western Nigeria and Cameroun would surely have been more relevant 
and might have offered a more instructive perspective on Ghanaian 
developments. 


The reasoning underlying this direction of reference towards Port 1- 
guese Guinea appears dangerously close to a fetishization of armed 
struggle, whose praxis serves as ‘the functional equivalent of the 19th- 
century industrial war between proletarians and capitalists’ for today’s 
oppressed nations. If armed struggle is seen as the ox/y possible historical 
vector of an authentic anti-imperialist and socialist revolution, it is 
clear that the Ghanaian experience can be written off ab origins. It is 
difficult to grapple with this thesis since it is presented only as a 
lapidary and apocalyptic conclusion. As the authors do not argue that 
armed struggle was a possible and preferable choice at any specific point 





£187 million, at least £157 million of which are suppliers’ credits with the bulk of 
repayment commitments concentrated in the next four to six years.’ See “The Crisis 
in The Ghana Economy’, Journal of Medera African Sindies, Vol. 4, No. 1. 


in the period covered by the book, it is perhaps more interesting to 
consider two other aspects of the implicit positive model. 


The distinctive political alternative they offer is that of a political - 
party which made the situation and demands of the most oppressed 
classes (urban and rural proletariat, sharecroppers, indebted tenant 
farmers) the absolute ‘moral imperative’ of its organization and action. 
This class-based party, acting for and through the’ oppressed but 
potentially revolutionary strata of society, could alone have provided 
the conscious support for a socialist path of development—with all its 
costs and risks. Instead, the cpp demobilized these ‘potential’ forces. 


There are several important issues here. Firstly, of course, it is in- 
accurate to imply that the cpp took no account of the needs and de- 
mands of these strata: viz. the activity of the crc in combating rural 
usury and assisting debtor farmers’; and the July 1960 Minimum Wage 
legislation (which receives no mention from Fitch and Oppenheimer, 
and which shifted the general wage level sharply upwards). 


Secondly, the sociological and organizational characteristics of urban 
and rural proletariat must be brought into sharper focus. Notably, we 
have to recognize that this was still essentially a pre-industrial colonial 
economy. The authors, however, assign a critical importance to the 
Trade Unions, seeing in the 1958 Industrial Relations Act and the 1961 
General Strike damning evidence of the crp’s abandonment of 
socialism. They particularly deny that the urban proletariat was a 
‘labour aristocracy’ on the grounds of low wages, falling real incomes, 
and high unemployment. 


The Ghanaian work-force is, in fact, highly fluid and transitional. The 
1960 Census describes 57 per cent of adult male workers as ‘migrants’ 
Over 15 per cent of the male labour force is unemployed. There is » 
large unskilled and lumpen proletarian mass. Bat the wxions do wo. 
represent this mass. In 1957-58, only 26 per cent of the labour force wa 
unionized—exactly the same percentage as ten years previously. Thi 
‘organized working class’ constitutes a relatively stable kernel of th 
employed, particularly well established among skilled and artisa: 
categories. In this sense, it is an ‘aristocracy’. The difficulties of organiz 
ing the large, fluctuating, mobile lumpen strata were certainly not over 
come by the cpp; but in any event it is highly dubious whether the 
could in Ghanaian conditions constitute the foree @appat of a revolt 
tionary strategy. A much more likely outcome of their organizatio 
would have been the institutionalization of an equally ‘consumptiont 
and politically even more ambiguous corporation of the type of tł 
‘Syndicat des Chémenurs’ in Dahomey. As for the rural proletariat ap» 
sharecroppers in the cocoa sector, this too is a rather mobile and sms 
(around 200,000) and deeply mystified segment. It is not clear wheth 
the category is expanding, stationary or declining. Organization 
potential is low. 





1 The importance of rural indebtedness in the Ghanalan economy has fréquen 


Dut what in any case is a maximalist strategy tor a small colonis 
country (6-7 million), heavily dependent on cocoa monoculture an 
mining, in which banking, administration, shipping, and the bulk o 
external commerce and internal credit were in foreign hands? Eve 
presuming a well-organized, class-based party, what could have bee: 
achieved by armed struggle, expropriation without compensation, etc 
It is hard to avoid the suspicion of a hidden ‘Cuban illusion’. Th 
authors do not try to assess the possible extent of assistance to b 
expected from the Soviet Union and other socialist countries; nor di 
they even look closely into the historical practice of the ussr in it 
actual economic relations with cep Ghana. The evidence would no 
have been especially encouraging. 


Perhaps we should honestly admit that the field of present alternatives i 
merely obscured by schemas of the ‘Socialism or Neo-colonialigm’ type 
As this book shows, what is needed now is a much finer discriminatiot 
of the variant forms of a ‘neo-colonialism’ which embraces much of th 
world; and which therefore has to be definitively liquidated as an auto 
nomous category. The starting point for a lucid understanding of con 
temporary counter-revolutionary dynamics is a recognition that thy 
historically necessary should not be confounded with the historicall: 
possible. 


SCANNET —T 


Indian Realities Oma Siuk 


The world seems suddenly to have woken up to the fact that India is in 
a mess—because it has been extremely badly governed. British liberals 
and socialists have been among the chief perpetrators of the myths that 
India is a democracy and that the forces of democracy are (or have been) 
embodied in the Congress (or in part of it). 


India is not in trouble because it is over-populated. Agricultural land is 
more than adequate. There is twice as much cultivable land per capita as 
there is in China; per person engaged in agriculture there is twice the 
amount available in Vietnam—and four times that available in Egypt- 
Everyone knows about India’s spectacular problems: 50 per cent more 
cows per head than Switzerland, which is a dairy farming country 
(India’s bovine population is under-productive through malnutrition) 
75 per cent of all potential animal fertilizer wasted—and of the 25 pe 
cent that is collected three-quarters is exported. This is all so irrations 
it would seem only rational to ask why. Yet the blindingly clear answe 
—hbecause of the country’s social structures—has been incessantl 
evaded by ‘friends of India’ from the New Statesman to the Times via tb 
Economist. It has also been evaded by the Congress. Professor Bette 
heim has shown convincingly that the problems of agriculture ca 
only be solved by collective solutions—which the régime has dor 
nothing to implement. In the one area where a land reform looke 
likely—Kerala under the Namboodiripad government in 1957-59 
the central government, in the person of Indira Gandhi, intervened » 
get the administration overthrown. Yet the projected land reform w 
actually less radical than the Congress’ own programmes on paper. Thi 
even more than the assault on democracy in the formal sense, indicat 
the nature of Congress rule. It is utterly wrong to confuse the Congre 
administration and the Indian people. Support for the Indian peor 
does not entail support for the Congress—#t precludes it. 


The first task of socialists here is to present the facts. The facts are tl 
most of the leaders of Congress are either corrupt or reactionary 
both. It is ridiculous to go on claiming, as many people have, th 
people like Indira Gandhi or Asoka Mehta are ‘left-wing’. Ind> 


Gandhi personally organized the wrecking of the only major attempt a 
social reform in independent India. Asoka Mehta has presided over : 
planning organization whose main task has been to deceive Indians an 
well-meaning foreigners into thinking that India would like to be : 
socialist country (whatever that may mean). Planning in India wa 
launched by big business (the Bombay Plan, 1944). It is not and neve: 
has been an instrument of socialist change. It is purely indicattve—anc 
even its predictions bear little relationship to reality: thus the seconc 
five-year plan which was originally intended to give priority to industr 
ended up with industry in fourth place as regards actual allocations. Thi 
ratio between national accumulation and foreign assistance has beer 
going inversely to the country’s requirements. The share of the publi 
sector in accumulation has declined. Public investments eae eevee tc 
help private investment. 


It is obviously impossible to abstract purely political behaviour fron 
the social background. No doubt India is in some senses a politically 
aliye country. This is partly a product of despair, which can only mani 
fest itself in violence or apathy. Thus both the present wave of massive 
violence and the country’s incapacity at any level to take the necessary 
steps to remedy the situation must be explained by this deep and deadly 
despair which pervades every-day life. India has plenty of resources: 
but they can only be mobilised if there is a simultaneous assault on ths 
social structures. Thus. for example, in Bengal a survey showed that or 
an average each farmer was having to cultivate eight different plots oi 
land, averaging about 1/3 acre each. The same province has also pro 
duced instances of up to forty layers of intermediate tenants. A vast body 
of parasitic intermediaries lives off those who are actually working. Ir 
these conditions it is almost impossible for anyone farming a small unii 
to take the risk of introducing any kind of technical change—and yei 
willingness to texovatt runs in almost directly inverse proportion to the size of th 
bolding. Unused capacity in industry can be gauged by business’ ability 
to boost production in certain goods by as much as 60 per cent over- 
night when prices become more attractive. This is the great tragedy oj 
India: its vast unused or misused resources, of which labour is the most 
abundant. The Congress government has done virtually nothing tc 
mobilize this vast reservoir for development. Mobilization does not 
have to be ‘idealistic’; labour on public works projects in China aftes 
the revolution was paid. But the labour was mobilized. Until this is 
done in India the economic situation cannot improve—nor will it be 
possible for the vast mass of Indians now stagnating in their villages 
and the slums of the cities to take any conscious part in altering their 
own way of life. It is absurd to think that a political system functioning 
in these circumstances can be called a democracy—or that the organiza- 
tion which has presided over these 20 years of immobility can be though 
to embody dynamic progress. 


Political behaviour in this situation is bound to depend very much on 
local factors. The personal situation of the majority of most voters is 
so desperate it is impossible for them to extend their horizon beyond 
the problem of staying alive. Moreover, it is quite impossible to con- 
sider politics as homogeneous nationally. Even where an organization 
such as the Congress exists throughout the country it differs greatly 


from area to area, Even parties which appear at first sight to be less 
elusive—such as the Swatantra—turn out to be quite different in, say, 
Madras and Rajasthan. The most extreme example of this phenomenon 
is the ssp, which is the closest ally of the Jan Sangh in the Hindi- 
speaking states in the north, and the number one ally of the ‘left’ Com- 
munists in Kerala. There have been cases of attempted alliances ` 
between the Swatantra and the Communists in both Gujarat and 
Andhra Pradesh, All this to indicate that politics is highly personalized. 
Perhaps the only party which can stir people up on an ‘ideological’ issue 
is the Jan Sangh, And then it is cows. 


The absolute predominance of local issues has been vividly demon- 
strated by the recent elections; voter response has also tended to be 
both non-ideological and negative, in the sense of often being purely 
anti-Conpreas. Abstentionism has been high among literate groups as 
well as the peasantry. Disenchantment with the Congress has at last 
seeped into all strata in virtually every area of the Union—from the 
highly literate states (Kerala, Madras) to the economically advanced: 
(Punjab, West Bengal) to the economically depressed (Orissa) and the 
politically backward (Rajasthan). Yet the reasons for the defeat of Con- 
gress are different in each area. Thus the party leaders, who are often 
better known than the party itself, went down for different causes. 

Atulya Ghosh, the boss of West Bengal, demunicipalized part of the 
Calcutta public transport system and lifted price controls on rice to 
raise money for his lavish campaign—but thus ultimately lost himself 
too much of the popular vote. Patnaik in Orissa had already been tried 
and found guilty on graft charges and admitted owing the government 
vast sums of money in back taxes. Patil was blamed in the public eye 
for a series of spectacular train crashes during the autumn (some of 
them due to sabotage), as well as frequent hijackings of grain consign- 

ments. Kamaraj went down because he had lost much of his local base 
(the pax already controlled the two largest towns in Madras state anc 
had thus undermined Congress’ vote-raising machine) and was held 
responsible for his failure to block the imposition of Hindi as a nations 
' language state has three times the national average of English 

speakers and hence would stand to lose heavily if English is aban- 
doned). 


Non-Congress control of so many states will have to be accepted by th 
central government. The most important effect of this in the long ru 
will be the erosion of the Congress patronage machine at the loc 
level, which must be the prelude to a massive Congress defeat at tF 
next general election. At the same time the new state governments w> 
be in a position to highlight the acute contradictions between loc 
state interests and those which the Congress will attempt to impo: 
from the centre—these contradictions will be most acute and mo 
visible in the questions of taxation and food. The central governme 
will in theory be in a position to strangle any local administration it d) 
approves of, unless there is a big change in the existing texation la. 
(which the Dmx and others are pressing for). But the financial co 
tradictions are bound to generate considerable social momentum, a» 
at this stage, state isolationism would not necessarily be a bad thin 
Kerala, for example, earns India four times as much foreign exchange 


it 


exports as sne 18 allowed to consume in imports. unng the rece 
shortages in the state the central government was unable to put suf 
cient pressure on Mysore to move some of her surplus to Keral 
Clearly greater local rights will be a priority everywhere (a plea f 
secession is now a criminal offence). 


Concentration on local issues, attuned to the restricted horizons of tl 
masses, will lead to politicization around the fundamental problems- 
landholding, social structures, distribution of wealth. The reactiona 
policies of the central government (soaring defence expenditur 
chauvinistic foreign policies) will be revealed as ignoring the needs 

the peasants and the oppressed urban strata. When the states wi 
progressive administrations (Kerala, West Bengal) do actually p 
through reforms this will in itself have a colossal galvanizing effect c 
their own states—and spill over into the neighbouring areas. Increas: 
politicization is a precondition of revolutionary change in India—ar 
it is certain to be boosted by the new situation in the states, even whe. 
the régime is politically ambiguous (e.g. Madras) or even straig) 
reactionary (Orissa). It is much too simplistic to pretend, as most of tl 
British press has done, that the setback to the Congress is a unifor 
catastrophe. The main effect of the election will be to enable large trac 
of the subcontinent to shake themselves out of the state of depoliticiz« 
oppression in which Congress rule had kept them—and thus allo 
some of the country’s intolerable contradictions to come to the surface 


V. U. Kerman 


India and the Labour Party 


Many questions suggest themselves about the influence that India may have has 
>n the Labour Party, a good deal stronger in all probability than the party’ 
influence on India; about India as one of the taproots of the peculiar Britis? 
social-democratic mentality. It could be argued that the Labour Party talke. 
aonsense ftom the cradle, but there is a sense in which it can be said to hav 
‘addled its wits by thinking about India, and then to have become unable t 
chink realistically about anything. There was genuine anti-imperialism in th 
arly movement, just as there was anti-war feeling, and both helped to get 
zoing. But just as men like Ramsay MacDonald hated the thought of war bi 
were little concerned to explore the causes of it, so they were sorry to see anyor 
n the empire ill-used, but had little interest in imperialism, in what mac_ 
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empires and kept them at work. Hence it came about that while the 
day-dreamed of transforming the empire into a true federation, i 
reality the empire was transforming them. They were soon growin 
content to change it by giving it a new look, contemplating it in a nev 
light, as Hegel did with Prussian autocracy. From this point it wa 
natural to go on to think of revolutionizing British society in the sam 
painless way, of dealing with capitalism by altering the colour of th 
, spotlight. 


Effective contact with the Indian masses was impossible, and confronte 
with their vast bewildering misery Labour came to think of humanit 
at large as an amorphous, incalculable mass, at best a crowd of childrer 
at worst a bloodthirsty mob. This was already how too many Labou 
men, really Liberals with an interest in social welfare, instinctivel 
viewed the masses at home, and the Indian myriads, chronicall 
haunting their thoughts, deepened their mistrust. In India, again, t 
work for progress with and through the people was impossible; the 
could only think of working through the existing bureaucracy, in is 
way a respectable and efficient one. The Labour Party had no difficult 
in crediting it with other virtues—neutrality between government am 
people, willingness to be used as an instrument of radical change- 
which it did not possess. From this illusion it was a short step to en 
dowing the civil service at home with similar virtues, and to belevin, 
that all the changes Britain required could be carried out by merel 
pressing the right civil service buttons. A purely bureaucratic approac 
to India reinforced a bureaucratic approach to Britain. Labour ha 
always disliked any kind of mass struggle, at home as in the colonies: j 
thought suffragettes very undesirable people, as it did the agitators i 
Bengal and Maharashtra. 


All in good time 


Meanwhile the tendency engendered by British history to think i 
spacious terms, of decades instead of years and centuries instead c 
decades, to be unwilling to recognize that history now was speedin. 
up, was deepened by contact with India, which seemed to think i 
acons, of rather to be above thinking of time at all. India’s problem 
were extremely complex; preoccupation with them helped to mak 
Britain’s too look intricate beyond the wit of man, and to slow dow 
still further Labour’s habitual mode of progression, each foot hel: 
cautiously poised in the air for ten minutes before being brought bac 
to the ground. If the Indian people had to be matured so very gradual 
for independence, the British people must be ripened slowly fo 
socialism. Any fretful impatience was to be checked. Tories coul: 
justify their repressive policies in India by pointing to Labour’s—t 
which Labour could only fatuously reply that though the method migb 
be the same when it was in office, the spirit was different. Even this 
difference was not always claimed; we hear Wedgwood consoling 

political prisoner in India by telling him that his Tory jailers had th 
best of intentions at heart. More frankly Labour took refuge in th 
formula that a government must govern, i.e. that Labour in office mus 
tule India on Tory lines, and could indulge the luxury of thinkin 
about reform only when in opposition. ‘Realism’ swathed in ments 


fuddle at the India Uftice easily spilled over into realism in other 
departments of State. Today the Labour Government’s stock excuse 
for its Tory policies is that it has, after all, to govern. 


Bureaucratism screened itself behind an exaggerated reverence for 
Parliament. Parliaments awe-inspiring authority over a world-wide ` 
empire helped to foster a kind of mystical respect for this inmost 
repository of power—not to mention that mrs touring India were 
always treated, though seldom regarded, with profound respect by 
officialdom. In their conviction that debates in the hall at Westminster 
represented the omnipotent tide of history, these men resembled a 
child holding a sea-shell to its ear and thinking that it was listening to 
the ocean. If this oracle could answer the riddle of India, it could . 
surely cope with Britain’s miniature ones, such as how socialism was to 
be inaugurated. But for Parliament to bring its full wisdom and 
benignity to bear on India, it was clearly to be desired that all parties 
should speak with the same voice. It would be unjust to India to treat 
it as a party issue.... This specious bi-partisanship, steadily adhered to, « 
was bound to spread into a similar approach to home affairs. From 
telling Indians that Tories were not such bad fellows as they looked, 
Labour began telling itself or its voters the same thing. When Mac- 
Donald deserted the party and formed a ‘National Government’ (one of 
whose chief items of business would be India), he might be said to have 
simply carried this train of thought to its logical conchusion. 


Britons took very little interest in India while it was their responsibility, 
and have taken still less interest since. It may be wondered how many of 

. them will want to read a precise survey, or obituary, of Labour Party 
policy towards India before independence and partition came about in 
1947; à study as it might be called of the dead bones of something that 
was never very much alive. All the same, anyone to whom socialism or 
the Labour movement are 2 concern ought to read such an account of 
the meanderings of Labour thinking, because the Labour Party, 
though not India, is still with us, and still meandering. 


Labour on India 


Labour leaders and spokesmen did little about India, but talked an: 
wrote a great deal, and there is a ponderous literature of books 
pamphlets, memoirs, by them or about them and the Indian leader 
they were in contact with. All this, and a vast quantity of files an 
journals and conference reports, M. Georges Fischer in his Ls Par 
trasaillste et la décolonisation ds l Inde: has painstakingly sifted, and he hs 
made use too of some unpublished materials from India Office record 
He displays a masterly command of the British political scene and i» 
ins and outs, never an easy thing to acquire about any foreign countr 
He has written a similar study of the ‘decolonization’ of the Philip 
pines by the us, and draws our attention briefly at a good many poin 
to developments there and elsewhere in the world that had some rel 
vance to India. He notes for example that the anarchical condition ' 
China in the 19208 and 1930's lent weight to gloomy predictions 
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WHat WUWU Oppen if toe DOUSN 1CM india. rie writes with a judicia 
detachment almost too complete, commenting now and again on th 
inconsistencies or fallacies of Labour reasoning, but on the whole per 
-/haps appearing to take it too seriously, too much at its face value. 


The work is arranged chronologically, with the first World War as th 
main dtviding-line; the epoch before 1914, when the Labour Party wa 
comparatively youthful and elastic, is in a way the most interesting 
but the years between 1918 and 1939 are the most important and occup 
the biggest share of space. An introductory survey reminds us that fev 
Liberals wanted to give India up; and the Labour Party separating 
itself off from Liberalism—even then the ailing offspring of an elderh 
parent—started with the idea not of breaking up the empire but o 
transforming it, socializing it, from within. There was discussion of 
federation of working-class movements in all the empire countries, t 
be led by the British: an attractive vision, but too much akin to Labow 
illusions today of a Common Market of monopoly capitalists magicall: 
transformed by the presence in it of a Britain occasionally run by : 
government whose members occasionally make speeches abou 
socialism. 


After the Great War, with the prevailing sensation, well described by 
Fischer, of shipwreck and collapse, there was a more convulsiv: 
clinging to empire. It was the time of the Waste Land, and colonies, al 
Europe felt, were convenient fragments to shore against its ruins 
Businesamen felt this in one way; Labour leaders, groping for some 
thing solid, and never conscious of socialism as a solid, in another 
Spiritually the contrast between Tory greed and Labour Idealism wa 
doubtless strong; materially it was too slight for India to be much awar» 
of. In 1925 the Tuc struck a more radical note on colonialism (p. 125) 
but the General Strike of the following year seems to have done nothin; 
to make Labour see class conflict in Britain and India in the same per 
spective. Economic relations, Indian markets and Lancashire jobs, ar. 
mentioned only here and there; they are not Fischer’s subject, but th: 
consequences of the Slump starting in 1929, for any chance of con 
cessions to Indian nationalism, deserve more prominence. Anothe 
landmark that might have been made to stand out is the Labour schisn 
of 1931, when its leading group headed by Ramsay MacDonald wem 
over divested of disguise to the capitalist camp. The rest of the part 
might have been expected to be stung into some show of fighting spirit 
instead it seemed cowed by electoral defeat, bewildered by economi: 
crisis, less able than ever to think radically about India. It had bees 
A 
times annoying neighbour. 


The Simon Commission 


The event that does stand out in this main section of the book is th 
Simon Commission of 1928. One of the things that strained Indiar 
trust in Labour’s goodwill, a trust quite lively before 1914 but steadil; 
curdling into scepticism, was Labour’s willingness to join in a Com 
mission to pronounce on India’s destiny, made up of Englishmen 
alone and universally repudiated and boycotted by Indians. This di 
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190), the two Labour men collaborating cordially with the rest, whose 
chief, Simon, had been one of the arch-enemies of the General Strike. 


One of these two worthies was Attlee. Of the few actors of that day | 


still on the stage now he comes out of the record badly enough (one 
who comes out better is Fenner Brockway). Attlee found only one or 
two trifling points to differ from his Tory colleagues on. It was much 
the same when their report came before Parliament. There were shades 
of opinion on the Labour benches, but no more than on the Con- 
servative side, where men like Hoare stood apart from the wild men 
like Salisbury (a familiar name on such occasions of imperial history) 
and Churchill. 


Even a Tory must take some twinge of comfort from being able to feel 
that he is not as other Tories are—not one of the worst of them, nota 
real Malignant. Compromise as Fischer remarks is the essence of the 

method; at Westminster it usually meant Lebour giving 


r 


up its principles and Conservatism giving up a few commas or semi, 


colons—though Labour might have defended itself as to India by 
eaying that it had no principles to abandon. Moderate Tories exerting 
themselves against Tory extremists had an excuse for not being as pro- 
gressive as they might have liked to be, and sensible Labour wrs 
could feel that it was right to go along with them. These players in the 
Westminster comedy were so much accustomed to being taken seriously 
in Britain that they were always surprised when their performance 
failed to convince Indian spectators equally. 


With the Second World War,-Indian disillusionment with Labour 
became complete. Fischer’s ‘Epilogue’ on this final period may look, 
more than the rest of the work, a trifle academic in approach. It 
obscures somewhat the blunt fact that Britain’s governing class, Tory 
or Labour, was still determined, ssa. cos., to hang on to India as long as 
India could possibly be hung on to. As late as the election of 1945 only 
8 per cent of Labour candidates thought India worth a mention: Bevin 
was promising no more than that India should be transferred to the 
Commonwealth Office—and this was the man who as Foreign Secre- 
tary was soon to show his true colours by helping to restore Frenck 
imperialism in Indo-China and Dutch in Indonesia, and using Indiar 
troops for the purpose. When Labour took office in 1946 many of it 
leading spirits were still convinced that Dominion Status could not bi 
conferred on India hastily. They had to change their minds before long 


simply because it became obvious that the only alternative to gettin 


out was to be thrown out. Fischer sees this, but gives it only a cursor 
mention and seems to treat pressure of American opinion as an equs 
factor with the prospect of Indian revolt. 


Saved from Socialism 


Brailsford, recognizing the inevitable, breathed a sigh at Labour’ 
having to renounce the hope of leading India and Burma and Ceylon t 
socialism (pp. 316-17)—as if this had been the party’s dearest, mor 
cherished wish, when in half a century it had not ‘led’ India or Burn 
or Ceylon half an inch towards socialism, and 20 years later has scarce 
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flatulent sigh was one of the best men in the movement. 


Labour had not given India socialism; it was to take great pride, in- 
stead, in having helped to bestow—or impose—on India a parliamen- 
tary system which had nothing to do with socialism, and which as 
Fischer says in an alien environment was often to be a mere sham. Witt 
it went a bureaucracy carefully chosen and trained by Toryism, whict 
has been a further obstacle to social progress. By its strategic retreat 
from those colonies Labour was helping to check the spread of com 
munism there: the boast was Attlee’s. In other words, since com 
munism was in Asia the only kind of socialism, Labour’s last thought 
was not to aid socialism, but to trip it up. 


Fischer’s concentration throughout is on the leaders; he is satisfied thai 
they alone really counted, because the rank and file were indifferent 
(pp. 8-9). Whether he is right or not, a parallel study of the rank anc 
file is to be desired, along with the question of how far apathy was the 
fault of the leadership. He reminds us that the party’s working machin- 
ery, and the influences and impulses activating it, were complex, anc 
that it is over-simple to explain everything in terms of manipulation by 
a group of managers. Managers do manipulate, nevertheless, in every 
party, and moments did occur when the membership showed signs oj 
discontent with official policy on India, and leaders had to stand by 
with soft soap—very much as today over Vietnam, 


In his ordinary mood, it may be allowed, the British workman did dis- 
play a massive, good-humoured indifference to the plight of his Indiar 
brethren. If in some ways the British ruling class can be said to have be 
haved towards India less badly than it might have done, the British work- 
ing class behaved far worse, judged by the standard of the old ideal oj 
international fraternity, than it ought to have done. We are at liberty tc 
think of the demoralization in the movement as a reciprocal effect, thi 
stolid mass dragging down the leadership as well as the other way 
round. In any case this leadership was not one that would have chal. 
lenged the apathy of its supporters, or blown bugle-blasts, or ever 
penny-whistles, for the sake of India. The Liberal party in its best day. 
did challenge imperialism over Ireland, and if it had perished finally it 
the crusade would have perished gloriously. Unhappily it was brougb 
back to life by the undertakers and set marching toward 
Flanders. 


It would have been useful, as a check on Labour Party attitudes, tı 
consider the Communist Party as well. Back in 1900 the old undivide: 
International was calling for socialist organizations to be set up is 
colonial regions. Litile pressure was put on the Labour Party by th 
International to take a more strenuous line on India, but it had som 
healthy effect on the party to belong to a dynamic international move 
ment, After the post-war split this stimulus was lost: the Second Inter 
national was now tame and merely European, while the workers 
movements growing up in the colonies were communist, and there 
fore anathema to the Labour Party. British Communism recognized is 
principle a’duty to assist the workers in India, and in practice did is 
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some measure assist them. Whether it could have done more for them, 


or to enlighten British workers, are points for investigation. 


The mr was distinctly better on India than the Labour Party, trying at © 
times to act as a ginger group. As between the trade union bosses and | 
the more literate or bourgeois spokesmen, the comparison is often in 5 
favour of the latter, who were multiplied in the 1920’s by the influx of 
former Liberals. Lord Olivier, Secretary for India in the first Labour 
cabinet, had been governor of Jamaica, and looked like a Spanish 
grandee; he had been at least a benevolent autocrat to his subjects. 
There is another distinction to be drawn (Fischer might have made 
more of it) between those of the middle- lass group who were princi- 
pally intellectuals and publicists, like Cole or Laski, and the whole-time 
politicians like MacDonald or Attlee, and the comparison here favours 
the intellectuals, though not by a wide margin considering their greater 
freedom of speech. The men from mine or bench mostly had less 
knowledge of India, less interest, fewer misgivings, a more naive 
egotism, all helping to draw them towards the point of view summed up - 
in Bevin’s ‘jolly old empire’. The others could not be so light-hearted, 
even if their subtler formulae varied from Bevin’s by shades often too 
fine for common perception. 


Hot air 


Altogether, the broad impression left by these hundreds of quotations 
of Labour Party utterances is a depressing one of wishful thinking, un- 
realism, poverty. The reader who can remember listening impatiently 
to some of these utterances before 1947, and now with this book-in 
hand can look back over the full record, meticulously put together and 
not unosympathetically presented by Fischer, may feel some touches of 
regret for some sectarian intolerance of his own, some youthful 
vivacity of expression long since exchanged for the soberly muffled 
accents of middle age—but he is likely to see in the record as a whole 
very much what he saw at the time: a long cloud-procession of plati- 
tude and prevarication, flim-flam and flapdoodle, humbug and hot-air. 


It might then be concluded that the record was not worth studying ic 
all this detail, that the history of the Labour Party is simply irrelevant tx 
the history of British India. Fischer makes the reasonable, thoug! 
negative, claim on behalf of the party that when withdrawal was uo 
avoidable it had the sense to withdraw more promptly than a Tor 
Government would have done. It might also be maintained that th: 
party’s existence put some restraint on British behaviour. in Indi» 
which might otherwise have been more rough and ready. Too much 
shooting would have disturbed too many illusions, too many of thos 
delicate psychological checks and balances on which depended th 
ability of Labour men to believe in, and therefore to keep their follower 
believing in, the British Raj. In fact the real subject of interest is th 
Labour Party much more than India, and political history much ler 
than political psychology. 


E deserves to be taken into account, of course, that Indian affairs wer 
complicated and awkward; sheer size made them seem, more than tho: 
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of any country in the world, insoluble. 1t 1s true also that Indian spokes 
men advanced very slowly towards a demand for anything like com 
plete independence, and that India was, by and large, very poorly 
led. Fischer is right to regard the communal issue as a real one, even if i 
was exploited at times by the ruling power. Yet on the one hanc 
Labour’s nervous fancy was apt to inflate difficulties and hazards, tc 
people Indian jungles with every species of paper tiger and serpent 
and on the other hand these men very seldom suffered, at any rate ir 
public, from any sense of being unequal to their mission of showing 
India the way forward. Laski in a mood of exasperation might talk o: 
India as an impossible riddle, and Cole might suggest, as ought tc 
have been suggested far oftener, that aid should be sought from the 
League of Nations; as a rule Labour suffered rather from a too com 
placent estimate of its qualifications for acting as guide and guardian, o1 
Moral Tutor as teachers call themselves at Oxford, to three hundrec 
million Indians. It might not be able to convince many Englishmer 
that it knew what was good for them, but it knew what was good fo: 
Hindus. There was some profundity here of conceit, if not of thought. 


Englishmen abroad 


In the early years quite a number of builders of the Labour Party sav 
India with their own eyes. Hyndman, whose name turns up frequently 
came of a family with Indian connections, and had himself worked in: 
princely territory. He was more forward-looking than most of thx 
others, though erratic on this as on other topics, but he and hi 
Socialist Democratic Federation really belonged to an earlier stage 
’ Ramsay MacDonald—of whose political mentality Fischer gives : 
perceptive sketch (pp. 29~-30}—visited India, wrote two books on it 
prided himself on his special knowledge. How much such an inquire 
really learned one is left speculating. British India was a country wher 
it was deceptively easy for a British visitor to suppose that he wa 
getting the hang of things, because there was a small educated clas: 
everywhere which spoke Eaoglish—but extremely difficult for hin 
really to get the hang of anything, without the channel of communica 
tion that Communism later on did something to provide. We have : 
diverting picture of Keir Hardie (another Scot, by the way, and the mas 
who had staggered Westminster by turning up at the House in a clot! 
cap, as if bent on immediate red revolution) gravely conversing with : 

magistrate at Benares on the importance of encouraging landowner 
and others with a stake in the country, as a moderating influence 
Benares with its thousand temples, swarming beggars and nake 
fakirs is a place where a Briton might well forget any distinctios 
between cloth cap and top hat, and feel all the value of the grand Britis) 
virtue, respectability. 


Moreover these Labour tourists were going out with fixed preconcep 
tions, with a ready-made hold-all of ideas which they were confiden 
would hold India too. On fundamentals it never dawned on them ths 
they had anything fresh to learn. This made it easier for them to squeez 
what began as genuine sympathy for Indian toilers into a very Britis) 
mould. The conclusion they quickly arrived at was that it would neve 
do to give India independence prematurely, and so leave defenceles 
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movement grew, and its demands stiffened, Labour’s reaction was to 
shuffle backward. It became a stock argument against the Congress that 
it was financed and controlled by big businessmen; an argument that 
Tories, from motives of delicacy, could scarcely resort to, but were 
glad to have put forward by the Labour Party in their stead. Labour was 
coming down to spinning socialistic costumes as disguises for im- 
perialism. It felt entitled to set up as a better friend and truer repre- 
sentative of the Indian masses than their own selfish bourgeoisie. It 
could appeal to them therefore to be patient, to wait until Labour 
should be in power at Westminster with a sufficient majority and suffic- 
ient leisure—then something could be done. If they must do something 
on their own account in the meantime, let them stick to trade union 
activity, or even start a party of their own, but not be misled into 
supporting the national movement and its self-interested demagogues. 


British exploitation 


It struck Indians, however, that while Labour was so indignant about 
exploitation of workers by Indian capitalists, tt had much less to say 
about exploitation by British capitalists in India. Another little incon- 
sistency can be detected in the “British Committee on Indian Affaire’ of 
the 1920's, made up mostly of Labour men but relying for its expenses 
chiefly, as Fischer tells us, on Indian Liberals and capitalists; to say 
nothing of the remarkable meanness of taking money from India fo» 
working or pretending to work for India. An excuse could be found or 
similar lines for reluctance to grant even tariff autonomy. The rea’ 
objection to this was that by sheltering India’s young industries i 
would mean stronger competition for Lancashire; the alleged reaso1 
was that it would mean stronger exploitation of workers by India» 
millowners. Even Brockway could lean to the convenient view the 
India would do better to remain an agricultural country (p. 267). Com 
servatives like Churchill and Halifax were happy to agree that it woul. 
be very wrong to abandon India to its capitalists, and almost at th 
very end of the Raj we find Attlee quite of one mind with Churchis 
that Congress was too much dominated by financial and industris 
interests. Neither thought of asking the other what interests the Tor 
Party was dominated by. The Westminster charade could hardly bx 
come more farcical; it reminds one of Cicero’s question, how any two ¢ 
Rome’s official soothsayers could catch each other’s eye in the stre 
without bursting out laughing. 


‘Under active consideration’ 


In 1911, in the hopeful days before the first War, the Labour Party ar 
Tuc discussed a scheme for a sort of grand national consolidated trac 
union organization in India, to be got going by British unionist 
Nothing, it scarcely needs to be said, was done. Later on as wi 
Labour often talked of helping trade unionism in India, by sendir 
advisers, giving money, and so on, but there always happened to be 
reason why the would-be good Samaritan was obliged to pass by on t 
other side of the street. More urgency came into the plans when Indi 

unionism was seen to be coming under Communist direction, but ev 
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petually in a state of being under active consideration by the Labour 
Party. What the party did do was to co-operate heartily, when in office, 
in jailing Indian trade union organizers, who either were Communists, 
or—merely by being active unionists—laid themselves open to sus- 
picion of being such. The notorious Meerut Conspiracy trial was the 
grand demonstration of. this. When Brockway at the Labour Party 
conference in 1930 hoped for a mass struggle in India against capitalists 
and millowners, the Labour Government spokesman was deeply 
shocked (p. 248). It was proper that Indian workers should not be 
duped by the patriotic claptrap of their bosses, but highly improper 
that they should think of doing anything against these bosses. The 
Indian working class was to be encouraged to stand on its own feet, so 
long as it stood perfectly still. 


In the same way, on the political front Brockway was prepared to 
welcome Gandhi’s non-violent civil disobedience—a harmless safety- 
valve for national agitation if ever one was invented—but most of his 
colleagues, Ramsay MacDonald in particular, recoiled from it in horror, 
as something indescribably subversive and sinister. For these men 
Order was coming to be as sovereign a virtue as for Metternich, and 
statesmanship the purging of public life from any taint of the old 
Adam, its refining by bleedings and exorcisms to the pure innocence of 
a Sunday-school picnic. Meanwhile, as Nehru complained, the con- 
duct of the British authorities in India grew considerably more brutal, 
a fact that Labour failed to observe, or blamed on the Congress. It is 
not the schoolmaster’s fault if his pupils compel him to use the birch. 
To this quietist philosophy, no news from India was good news. 


Parliament 


Labour’s faith was pinned, for India as for Britain, to the parliamentary 
method. Parliament always had the great double advantage of explain- 
ing both why peaceful socialism was bound to come in the future, and 
why it was out of the question just now. With the same neatness it dis- 
posed of Indian independence; and just as this could come about only 
by the fat of the British parliament, so India could be set free only tc 
run itself by means of a parliament of its own, the one instrument oi 
salvation. That parliamentarianism might not necessarily be the besi 
system for a country with totally different traditions was a thought that 
occasionally obtruded itself. It occurred to Montagu, the Libera 
Secretary of State responsible for the administrative reforms of 1919 
who could see at least in theory that it might be good for India to be 
left free to find its own path, even if this meant an interlude of turmoi 
and strife. Men of the older British parties, more firmly linked with ths 
old governing classes, had less superstitious reverence for Parliamen 
than Labour newcomers felt; for them it was a convenient method, no 
the Ark of a Covenant. One or two Labour men were able to grasp tha 
for India it might be desirable to think on new lines—Lord Strabolgi 
for instance, and Cole, but the thought scarcely ever entered the mind 
. of the practising politicians. 


When would India be given a real parliament of its own? When Britis! 
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capitalism was ready to give india up, a vulparian might have replied. 
But in that political fourth dimension where so much Labour thinking 
was carried on, the right way to look at it—especially for Indians to 
look at it—was that it would happen as soon as India could prove itself 
fit and ready for self-government. Hence the doctrine of criteria, the 
tests of fitness and maturity, and the perennial Labour recipe of a fresh 
commission of inquiry to go out with tape-measure and stethoscope 
and see how much progress towards fitness had been made since last 
time. Tests were various, though the essential one was always respect 
for Order, the patient’s ability to maintain a fired immobility like that 
of the fakir gazing at his navel. Clearly, for one thing, India would have 
to be able to undertake its own defence. In 1930 only a hundred out om 
three thousand officers were Indian, and the Labour Governments 
envisaged a programme of training 20 or 25 new ones annually (pp. 
202-4). This would produce the requisite number in little more than : 
century. Another cardinal test was education; here such a rapid advanc: 
could not be expected, and at the actual rate of progress it would tak 
nearer a millennium then a century to abolish illiteracy. Meanwhile th 
Labour Party could be trusted to keep matters, as before, under activ 
consideration. Again this approach opened up a broad field of agree 
ment between sensible Labour men and moderate Tories. When Edga 
Snow interviewed the Viceroy at Delhi during the second World Wa 
while the Japanese were approaching India and the national leader 
lay in jail, he found Lord Linlithgow regretfully convinced that Indiar 
were not yet ripe for freedom—not yet ripe for this, that, and the othe 
—not ripe yet (when the visitor as a last resort suggested this) fi 
running co-operatives. 


On issues like extensions of the franchise Labour’s views were, Fisch 
writes, so full of contradictions and ambiguities as to invite ridicu 
(p. 214). Labour reasoning altogether had a tendency to revolve 
circles. Few of the leaders believed in universal suffrage; the poor we 
not ripe, of course, Surely then they ought to be left to defend ther 
selves by other means—but that meant unconstitutional action, whir 
was absolutely ruled out even if the heavens fell—so the poor must re 
on strictly legal methods—but this meant having votes.... 


India was being trained for nationhood, or refiwed for it like a barrel 
crude spirit slowly maturing in the cellar of British administration—t 
to Labour’s adult eye all nationalist feeling was really infantile, as 
chronistic, out of harmony with an age when world federation was t 
goal to aim at. Labour was not proposing any surrender of Britai 
own sovereignty, and its habit of preaching against nicotine with a Wmm 
cigar in its mouth was one of the thing- *hat irritated its audiep 
Nationalism in India moreover, Labour could not help feeling, x 
unpleasantly mixed up with religion. One really could not talk t 
Hindu mystic like Gandhi—any more than one could talk to 
atheistical communist, or a soulless capitalist, or an ignorant com 
Labour was always looking for someone it could talk to, someone ] 
the Respectable Working-man it got on so well with at home. Unluc* 
there were no respectable working-men in India; everyone was 
rich or too poor, too extremist or too apathetic, too tall or too short 
the end one could really only talk to oneself. ... 
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whom the British had relied on increasingly since the Mutiny, and 
especially since the Congress grew troublesome. It might have been 
expected that Labour would not take kindly to these virtually irres- 
ponsible despots, or would wish to devise some suitability-tests for 
them too. On the contrary, it scarcely ever occurred to it that these 
potentates could stand in need of any ripening or maturing. Keir Hardie 
had given them a good certificate, on the strength of progress-reports 
from two of them, Mysore and Baroda. There always were a few 
“reputable princes; at the other end of the scale there were some fit only 
for immediate extinction. In between, most of the princelings and their 
feudal hangers-on were a gaudy mob of boobies or blackguards. It 
would have been a miracle if they were anything else, considering their 
temptations and lack of restraints. Tories have always warned socialists 


against expecting too much from weak human nature. 


Long after Keir Hardie, when some in the Labour movement had mis- 
givings, Lord Strabolgi was ready to defend the princes, and Attlee in 
the Simon Commission to uphold the sanctity of moth-eaten British 
treaties with them. The sanctity of contract has always been a bourgeois 
imperative. It is said of one trade union boss of that time, J. H. Thomas, 
that when honoured by an interview with George V he chivalronaly 
assured the king that he was ready to stand or fall with the monarchy. 
Such a man might be dazzled even by the feeble and distant glitter of 
India’s petty coronets. Thomas was in any case a strong empire man, 
and it would be instructive to examine how regularly the worst ele- 
ments in the Labour movement were the most imperialistic. All the 
Labour spokesmen were so scrupulous in their respect for constitu- 
tional freedom elsewhere that they could never bear the thought of how 
freedom was being curtailed in the ussr. They are still much troubled 
by it today, while swallowing any number of camels in the shape of 
reactionary dictators as casily as they used to swallow the Indian princes. 


Desires and Deeds 


Above all, India fostered in the Labour Party the habit of mistaking 
pious aspiration for fulfilment, promise for performance, fantasy fos 
reality—of thinking a thing as good as done when it has only beer 
talked about. The besetting temptation of Communism has been tc 

theory and practice united by arbitrary shackles; Labour hes 
avoided this by leaving theory and practice to go each its separate way 
and has kept its ideals unsullied by treating them as abstractions laid ut 
in heaven, too good for this world. With Bertie Wooster to think wa: 
to act: with the Labour Party very often to act was to think. I think 
therefore I am. ... It was a philosophy India was well qualified tx 
teach. 


WOTK 


‘If yon didw t dream at work it would send you mad. The whole beach is liks this, 
a galley of axtomatons locked in dreams.’ Withomt dreams a prodsction-lime 
worker is wot ‘in the swing of it’, does less than bis stint. It is wot escapism, bat. 
part of the rhythm required by the machines process which invades even the inner- 
most privacy. BS, 33, aa AKU wember, is a panel-beater on a line prodming the 
tractors which a techaician described in our last work articls. 


- On the Line 


We go in at seven-thirty. To get to our shop youfgo down a flight o 
stairs, and at the top of them someone has written HAPPY VALLEY. It j> 
part of an enormous factory with a population of eight thousand. W. 
start working on our line at about eight o’clock, after we have had 
drink of tea and a look at the papers. 


There are nine benches down the line, a man standing at each. W 
make all the tractor parts in our shop. On our line we panel-beat th 
hoods, each man doing his part of the work and then manhandling 

on to the next man, and so on, until it gets to me. We do two hundre 
and sixty hoods a day, and it only takes me two minutes to do my bit « 
it, though I was timed for ten minutes by the time-study man. Whe 
there aren’t enough hoods to make up our two hundred and sixty a ds 
we ‘borrow’ from the next day—and then forget the next day that v 
have borrowed them. 


The worst kind of foreman you can have is the one who has work 
himself up from the bench, because he knows all the dodges, yet if 
was a few years since he worked himself up there are a few up-to-d» 
dodges he does not know. And anyway it’s strange how soon he forge 
them when he’s no longer one of us. We work on our own time, a» 
piece-work rate. When each man was timed on the job recently two 
three got less money for each hood. That was when the trouble starte 
So to be fair among ourselves we ended up by all pooling the job, 
that no man would walk out with less money than another. This car 
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about by a sort ot ‘spontaneous agreement’—which 1s the only way i 
can describe it. It isn’t an uncommon thing though, and I know it 
happens on other jobs whenever it is possible. We also get four shillings 
an hour bonus, and that added to our piecework. 


Each man, wearing a leather apron provided by the fitm, has got a 
sander, buffer, picking hammer, block, mallet, and what we call a 
spoon—a long steel heavy implement for smoothing out the dents. 
After the hoods have been spot-welded, and gas-welded, Ron, the first 
man on the bench, gets to work on it. His job is to clean the gas weld up. 


Ron is True Blue, the only man on our line who votes Tory. He tells 
me he’s never been so well off in his life as he is now. Tve got a car and 
house,’ he says, ‘so what more do I want?’ But Ron forgot to tell me 
(though I reminded him) that he’s got them on the np which means he 
hasn’t got them yet at all. Everyone keeps telling us we are better off 
these days than we were in the nineteen-thirties. Of course we are not. 
It looks as though we are because everyone’s got things on tick. Take 
all the things off us that we have on tick and we would be worse off 
than we were in the nineteen-thirtles. The rich still get richer and the 
poor still stay poor. All this Hp is a trick to make you think you are rich 
or well off. You own nothing. Not that you want to, but at the same 
time you are being told in a thousand ways that to own something is 
the only thing in life. I told all this to Ron, and he voted Labour at the 
last election. About time, I said. 


The job that Ron does to the hood is called ‘to nose where the grill fite’. 
On the second bench the hood is passed on to Harry. He gets out any 
damage from the front of the nose. Every two or three weeks we have a 
blow-up with the foreman. Harry is the agitator on the line, but he is 
always missing when the trouble really starts. He was telling me the 
other day: ‘It’s silly working hard because the harder we work the 
more profits the shareholders get. The bastards have never done a day’s 
work in their lives, and it would break their arm just to clock in.’ 


“That goes for most people,’ I tell him. But we also have a shop 
steward on our line, and we make a practice of sending him into the 
office once a week over some matter, even if it’s trivial, just to let them 
know we are still around. Last time it was because the hoods were too 
greasy, and hard to manhandle because of their weight and bulk. We 
got that sorted out. 


Dave gets the hood next. He panel-beats all the left-hand side. There are 
a lot of score marks and damage on the sides. We are all about 35 years 
old on our line, except Dave, who is 45. He was in the last war, and told 
me that the only thing good about it was going to bed with other 
women—otherwise wars are no good because it is the same old tale 
about the rich getting richer by them, and the poor either getting killed 
or staying as poor as they ever were. 


In every factory there is some kind of war between the staff and the 
workers. The staff always look down on them, as though we are dirt, 
yet if it weren’t for us there wouldn’t be any staff. I know a man who 
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looks down on the workers, and nis father drudges in the ractory 


cleaning the toilets. 


We wear a mask around our mouths all day, because there is so much 
metal-dust flying about, spinning in clouds from the sanders and 
buffers. The mask stops a certain amount of dust from getting into 
your mouth, but not all. Smoking is a help on this job. It helps you to 
breathe a bit easier. None of us can believe smoking gives you cancer, 
but imagine that, if anything, cancer is caused by the monotony of the 
work. On our job the atmosphere is so foul that smoking is beneficial 
in that it stope you getting bronchitis or even something worse. 
Everyone on our job has been intending to leave for the last ten years 
but no one has left yet. They just keep on saying that they are waiting 
for something better to come along. We were talking about income tax 
the other week during tea break and Dave said: ‘I wish they'd take the 
entertainment tax off french letters!’ 


So there are nine men all told who work on our line, and each one is} 
character, an individual in his own right. My work comes to me in: 
completely automatic way, in the gestures of an automaton. With a ra 
wrapped round my eyes I could still do it, and could do dozens befor 
I realised that I had done any at all. But underneath this my mind neve 
stops working. It lives by itself. Some call it dreaming, and if so, I an 


dreaming all day long, five days a week. 


The whole bench dreams like this. It is a galley of automatons locked i 
dreams. Someone who has something to say to you has to come tigt 
up to your ear and scream into it before you can wake up or answer. ™ 
you aren’t working—or dreaming—in this way, you say you aren’t = 
the swing of it, and you do less of your stint. 


I dream I am a painter painting great big pictures full of vivid om 
landish colours. One day last week I found myself dreaming I was 
gtavedigger, my mind turning up soil and roots while my body w 
panel-beating a hood. Some days I am a hired assassin, or settling : 
problems in some clockwork and dreamlike revolution. Or I am writi» 
a book about the dreams J am dreaming, or about factory thougt 
running through my head if I am’ neither doing one thing nor t 
other. - 


Now and again a man will break from his particular dream or rhyth 
and come along the line with some lark or other. Dave with a pen» 
and pad came and asked us all for five bob each because he was expe 

ing another batch of dirty photos from he wouldn’t say where, adv 

ing us to be the first in the line as we were his closest friends, before » 
staff and rest of the factory latched on and either jumped the queue 

mobbed him. 


Then there is Tom who is a real army type at the Ta. He wears a coP 
and tle to work and has creases in his overalls, bulls up his boots ev 
morning before coming in. Now and again he’ll break out of his dres 
stick a smile of confidence right across his face, and come up the lin 
ask each of us to join the ra with him that night. We all tell him what 
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do and, stu with tne smile on nis weu-snaven race, ne marcnes pack to 
his job and sets to again. 


The job we do actually starts in the press shop—where the complete 
hood of steel is shaped on a press. The steel is fresh from Wales. This 
press does what we call ‘blanks’ it to size, moulds it into the more or 
less correct shape, and ten pressing operations are necessary before it 
comes to us looking like a tractor hood. The presses work in a line as 
well, each man completing one of the ten operations. By the time we 
get them most are damaged in some way, and we have to see that all 
the dents and blemishes are out, to make it as perfect as possible. I 
work on the top of the hood. 


If you didn’t dream at work it would send you mad. It isn’t the actual 
work that kills you in a factory. It’s the repetition. There is Gordon on 
our line, and I imagine he would like to be a surgeon, the way he handles 
his tools, as if he is performing some great and complicated operation 
on a famous general in the middle of a battlefield. He is a Scotsman, and 
some months ago he gave me a book of Robert Burns’ poetry to read. 
Most of the stuff was in dialect and I couldn’t make much of it, but I 
said it was all right when I handed it back. ‘Are you sure?’ he wanted to 
know, ‘are you sure?’ ‘Of course I am,’ I told him. I went to his house 
and he has got lots of books by Burns. There’s a plaque of Burns on the 
wall above the dresser, and a framed picture of the house he was born in 
on the wall above the shelf. He’s mad on Burns and reads him all the 
time. He was talking the other day about money, and said that any man 
with over a thousand pounds in the bank must have robbed the work- 
ing class to get it, because no working man can ever save that much. 
Gordon does a bit of painting and decorating to help him to relax, and 
to make a bit of extra money for his wife and kids. 


Our jobs are classified as ‘semi-skilled’ even though it takes a good six 
months before you can do it well. But if they called it ‘skilled’ they 
would have to pay us more money. In my spare time out of the factory I 
spend evenings over a book. I don’t do too much reading, but when I 
do it’s mostly politics or history, books which I pick out of the public 
library. Now and again I go fishing. Or I mend my car. I also go down 
to the pub and talk with the blokes. I’m a member of the Labour Party, 
but I don’t see much of them except at election times. P’ve got a wife 
and child, and ltve in a council flat. 


I don’t think anyone here is doing the sort of job he would like to. 
Most of the men who work here come from small country towns or 
villages, and were born in country surroundings, and their other 
desires vary, so that Howard on my right would like to be a game- 
keeper. In his spare time though he makes a hobby of outwitting game- 
keepers and the police—by doing a bit of poaching. He’s off every 
Sunday morning with his dog, and when I go out with him fishing he 
always takes his gun. Off he’ll go, while Pm watching the floats, and 
then he’ll come back in about half an hour with a couple of dead 
rabbits under his coat, which will make Monday dinner for both of us. 


Jack on my left has unexplained ambitions to be a pop singer, even 
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thougn it mignt be a pit late at 35. 1 was trying to pump some good 
stuff into him about the last General Election, and then asked him who 
he’d vote for. He said he had never voted yet and never was going to. 
No matter who gets in, he said, we’ve got to work our balls off for 
someone to get rich. He’s pop record mad and couldn’t tell you any- 
thing about politics, though he could tell you in one second what the^ 
first top ten records were in last month’s hit parade. However, we on 
the line havetalked Jackaround, andhe’ll be voting Labour from now on. 


When I asked the lads on our line why they voted Labour three of them 
said the same thing. “Because their dads had done so.’ Their dads used 
to tell them about the bad old days and being on the dole. All their 
fathers worked down the pit. 


Arthur said he voted Labour because he thinks his kids will get a better 
education under the Labour Government. ‘That’s more than I had 
when I was a kid. I was kicked out to work when I was 14 years old. 
My dad couldn’t afford to buy me an education, not like them straw- 
hatted young gets at Eton.’ 


All the workers I talk to say they vote Labour, and we can’t understand- 
why the Tories always manage to scrape in in our constituency. (They 
didn’t though, this time. We got them out.) Maybe some of them in our 
firm are two-faced. 


I had a friend once called Bob who was a viewer on a line on the othe 
side of the shop. One morning he dropped dead, and within tw: 
minutes there was another man on his bench and the body had vanished 
Bob had a good face, mild and intelligent, yet all that day I couldn’ 
bring his face back to mind. Instead, the face I saw was that of aJewis™ 
woman who was pregnant and being marched off to the gas chamber 
and a big brute of a Nazi with a tommy gun pointing at her. I can’ 
remember where I saw this picture, and I don’t know why Bob cam 
into it the way he did. 


At tea break we talk, or one or two sit on their own and read new 
papers. Sometimes we talk about how much money the government 
wasting, or about the new Labour w.p. for our division. He is 
university man with letters after his name, and we all know that tb 
will count a lot in his favour among the ignorant who normally mig! 
not think twice about voting Tory. The news about these ‘noose trial 
before the last election just got one big horselaugh from us. We knc 
it’s all exaggerated, and a bit of a joke. We usually expect somethin 
like that before an election. Of course, if there’s a strike called am 
some blokes don’t come out, we get a bit het up and rough at t 
mectings. You'll always get a few of us shouting ‘Get the bleeders’ 
‘String ’em up’. It’s all in the factory tradition, but it never comes 
anything. At least I don’t know of it. People always get over-excited 

a strike. When this noose trial stuff was in all the papers some of 
hung a great big piece of rope looped into a noose over the entrance 
our shop, and had everyone doubled up in fits as they came in. One 
the foremen went blue inthe face and had it ripped down, before one 
the bosses walked through and saw it. We are unanimous in damnis- 
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unofficial) illegal. 


A lot of coloured men are employed in this factory. Sometimes when 
we are stalled and waiting for work we have to go in the press shop and 
give them a hand. I worked on a press in this way once, and there were 
four of us, a Pole, a West Indian, an Indian, and me. It was one of the 
most interesting days I’ve ever had at work. Nobody in our shop has a 
word to say against coloured people, and if anybody new comes in who 
has, then a gang of us soon talk him out of it. Whenever there’s a strike 
or stoppage called the coloured blokes are out even before we are—if 
that’s possible—so nobody can say anything against them on that score 
either. 


One week I had to go on nights all week because our job slackened off. 
So I went into the paint shop, hanging tractor parts on an overhead 
rail so that they would then be carried on to the sprayers. They put me 
on with a Pakistani, and he was a very religious man. I told him I didn’t 
believe in that sort of thing, so he tried to convert me into a Muslim. 
I wouldn’t have it, until he talked about Muslims having four wives. 
Then it started to get interesting. I told him I couldn’t manage four, 
that I might not be strong enough. But, he told me, in Pakistan they 
drink plenty of buffalo milk that gets their backs up before they go to 
bed. Well, I thought to myself, if you see any one breaking in to London 
Zoo one night holding a gallon jug you'll know it’s me turned Muslim. 


Two years ago they put an Italian to work with us. I was on the 
Sunbeam Alpine then. The Italian was a communist, and he started to 
teach me Italian during tea breaks. We got on well together, until he 
took ill one day with gut trouble. He was off for eighteen months, but 
now he’s back, working on the lines opposite us—doing larger tractor 
hoods for export. We greet each other in Italian every time we meet. 


On our line each man, as I’ve said, has a different price for his job. I get 
threepence more than the man behind me, for example. It all depends 
on how clever you are at pulling the wool over the time-study man. 
The more you do him down, the more the group benefits as a whole. 
There’s always a rumpus though when the time-study man comes. We 
always know when he’s on his way because somebody in the next shop 
will come over and tell the first man in our shop when he sees him. At 
that moment we start to rehearse the speed which we want him to see as 
our normal one. In other words we slow down. He comes up to me 
finally, because I’m the last one on the bench, and he puts his stop- 
watch down to look at me, and so that I can see the second hand go 
round from the corner of my eye. He didn’t used to do this, but once I 
thought he’d stopped his watch before putting it down, and accused 
him of it, so now he sets it close for me to see. Anyway, he then makes 
you an offer for the job. You citheraccept it, or you don’t. You haggle. 
If he offers you less than your rehearsal price and time, you fetch the 
shop steward. Eventually the three of you sort it out, 


The trouble about work, and about this job in particular, is that you 
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another because though we may go mad on the line for a month we 
then may spend two months almost at a complete stop. If it was just 
production they wanted there’d be no limit to what we could do. 
Winter is always a slack time, when we are hanging around a lot. 

When we are on piece-work we make 18 pounds a week, from which | 
they take two pounds income tax, 15 bob for insurance, and seven bob 
pension. If Pm not on piece-work my flat rate of pay is 11 pounds a 
week, without stoppages. So the newspaper articles make us laugh 
when they tell about car workers getting 50 pounds a week. And they 
always forget to say what the flat rate of pay is, which you’re liable to 
get for more weeks of the year than you like to think about. 


The noise on our line is what drives you almost mad. You can never 
really get used to it, and I have been there ten years (and in another 
factory for ten years before that). It would drive you mad, if you let it. 
Imagine nine men beating hammers and mallets on steel. If there were 
some sort of rhythm to it, it wouldn’t be so bad. 


I remember when I was a amall boy seeing a film with Gracie Fields ir 
it. She was singing with a crowd of people, marching into a factory anc 
everyone waving union jacks—to get work. I thought it was good a» 
the time, but I’ve come to realise since that it should have been thx 

workers marching ost with Red Flags. A man isn’t just born to be: 

worker, like the ‘bees, and nothing else. Pm sure every man can dk 

something good for his life, apart from just slave all the time. Yor 
might not think so though if you listen to people who have never pu» 
their heads inside a factory gate. 


E 
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The State of the A.E.U. Ken Coates 


Last October the Amalgamated Engineering Union counted 1,146,865 
members. This is a powerful total: even if the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union is bigger, it probably does not include quite so many 
members working in the growth sectors of the economy, and it almost 
certainly does not embrace so many vociferous, aggressive and politic- 
ally aware militants. Yet the rT & Gwu has been led from the left, and is 
systematically ranged against the Government’s major commitments 
in social and economic policy; while the axu has been the apparently 
entailed property of an extreme rightist caucus, directed by Sir William 
Carron and (more recently) Jim Conway. They have been somewhat 
uncouthly abetted by such assistants as John Boyd (‘an amiable right- 
winger lacking in demagogic sex-appeal’ as the Economist described 
him) who achieved a remarkable reputation as the self-appointed 
hammer of the white-collar workers at last year’s TUC. 


Respect for the niceties of the democratic process is not the most 
obvious characteristic of the Carron machine. A tight and privy 
faction of irredentist anti-socialists carefully watches all the numerous 
elections at every level of the union’s apparatus, and not only fields its 
own meticulously screened candidates, but, seemingly, operates, 
through an extended grapevine of permanent officials, a formidable 
lobby against the Left. This January the independent left-wing journal 
Voses of the Unions featured a facsimile of part of a clandestine appeal 
which involved 14 full-time officers of the union, in a conspiracy not 
only to influence the elections, but also to build up a network of fac- 
tory and local agents under the direct control of a national secretary 
who appears himself to be a professional employee of the union. Of 
course, the development of blocs and policy groupings is part of the 
normal life of democratic organizations and ought to be generally 
recognized as such. The question involved in this episode is, why 
should a dominant caucus choose to associate in secret? Why do they 
not simply announce their aims, group their forces, and prepare for an 
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No-one could outlaw them, and, judging by the sophistication and 
tolerance of the major left-wing spokesmen in the union, no-one would 
wish to do so. 


In the middle of last year, by contrast, a representative cross-section of 
the left-wing in the union foregathered, openly, in public, at a confer- 
ence organized by Exgiasering Voice in Birmingham. This might have 
encouraged the secretive cabal to declare itself, to begin an open 
campaign. In this way union democracy would have taken a giant 
step forward. Not a bit of it. Instead, the front page of the aru Journal, 
last July, was given over to a rabid outburst from Sir William. ‘Mem- 
bers—Be Vigilant!’ ran its headline. There followed an urgent plea 
witten in Sir William’s own rather staccato if convoluted jargon: 
‘officers and members of the Union present at the meeting were nor 
only prepared to subscribe to the erection of a kind of organizatior 

within our Union, but that persons outwith our Union should be 
participants,’ he charged. “Members would be particularly disturbed’ 

he went on, ‘at the threat posed to the Union by those who take direc 

tions from sources made clear by their ideology’. ‘I conclude’, he con 

cluded, ‘by the exhortations to the membership to be vigilant, to rejec 

these attempts to negate our Union’s democracy and to resist the up 
doubted attempt to bring the Union under the kind of dominance whic 

enslaved the ETT for so long.’ 


So much for democratic pluralism: a public meeting is denounced as 
‘plot’, whilst a genuine cabal of intriguers goes unchallenged and eve 
unacknowledged. Of course, Sir William’s bouts of temperament a+ 
well known. Many of his more active shop stewards recall rath 
wryly the occasion upon which he endearingly described them : 
‘werewolves’. But in this case, his exhortations are specious to £ 
extreme degree. For instance, to speak of the dominance which e 
enslaved the Eru ‘for so long is either completely untrue, or a gro 
reflection on the probity of the present rather conformist leadership 
that union: the communists in the ETU won their positions in open a 
democratic contests, and their long rule was maintained, as far as am 
one is aware, by the same means. The charges of ballot-rigging we 
only brought against the union’s leadership after the serious split in t 
Communist Party caucus in the union, which took place after t 
events of 1956. There is no evidence at all that improper practices we 
employed at any time before that date: and if Sir William implies tl 
they were, then he is charging them to the account not only of the « 
victed and now displaced leadership, but also to that of the princh 
plaintiffs in the ETU case, who are, in the main, now among the Unio 
present leadership, and would, if Sir William’s implications were tab 
ecriously, be assumed to have been themselves former conspirators. 
reality, of course, Mr Les Cannon never rigged a ballot during the wh 
time he was in the Communist Party, and nor have the overwhelm 
majority of all those numerous communists who have ever held . 
portant office in the trade union movement. The Eru scandal we 
totally unique, exceptional and idiosyncratic affair, and can no more 
held typical of communists in general than can Sir William’s own 
tolerance be held at the door of all Roman Catholics. 
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contenders, is only one of the many canons of democracy which are not 
valued highly by the Carron apparatus. For a precise view of the man- 
net in which Sir William interprets that democracy in defence of which 
he enjoins such vigilance, it is necessary to study carefully the behaviour 
of the Au delegations at the ‘ruc and at the Labour Party Conference 
last year. 


In 1965 the governing body of the axu, its National Committee 
carted a fervid motion pledging 100 per cent support for the Labour 
Government. What exactly constituted 100 per cent was not defined, 
but this difficulty did not embarrass Sir William. From now on, the 
AEU vote was forever to be’stacked behind the Government, warts and 
all, whatever it did. However, the same National Committee, if its 
wishes were scrupulously examined, would seem to have had some 
shrewder reservations. During the debate on its motion of support, it 
very plainly established that its commitment was understood to rest ‘on 
the basis of the Government dealing similarly witha prices and incomes, 
to raise the living standards of our members’. At the 1966 National 
Committee this cavil was refined still further, in a motion requesting 
“The Labour Government to carry out their election pledges’... and 
... to make it abundantly clear to the executive council of the Labour 
Party (sic) that, as an industrial movement, our support is to a socialist 
goveroment’. 


That is not all. The 1966 meeting also quite specifically mandated its 
executive to “oppose anti-trade union legislation and interference with 
the collective bargaining process or the right to strike’. With even 
greater specificity, the National Committee, taking stock of this threat, 
adopted the now celebrated resolution 16, which read: ‘In the event of 
any Bill being placed before Members of Parliament that will alter the 
status quo, the National Committee should be recalled.’ True, the 
speaker who introduced this motion concentrated upon threats against 
trade unionism by more conventional antagonists than the Labour 
Government, as Sir William has since zealously insisted. But there is no 
ambiguity in the wording: and it is quite clear that the decision of the 
Government to amend the Prices and Incomes Bill as it did, and the 
decision of Mr Stewart to implement Part rv of the resultant Act, were 
whatever else one may think of them, manifest disturbances of the 
status quo. Far from carrying out its election pledges, the Government 
had betrayed its fundamental promise to ‘end stop-go-stop’, instituted 
measures to seriously increase unemployment, imposed serious 
carbs on the unions, abrogated collective bargaining at least for a 
season, and lifted a heavy fist over the right to strike. Sir William re- 
mained undeterred. At the ruc, on every contentious issue, whatever 
his members had said about their opinions, he poured their votes into 
the Government trough. His delegation at Congress, a directly elected 
grouping with clearly defined responsibilities under the Union’s con- 
stitution, was told that its opinions were irrelevant on the delicate 
question of voting, since ‘roo per cent equals 100 per cent’. In the 
Party Conference 100 per cent was still no less. The Union’s members 
of Parliament, who are constitutionally entitled to be present at meet- 
ings of their Conference delegation, were informed by their president 
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William put aside all plaints from the delegates that the union had, in 
fact, gone on record against the American intervention in Vietnam, 
and in favour of cuts in military expenditure. From the moment that 
the Conference opened, he kept firm control of the pad upon which the 
votes of the delegation are recorded, and remorselessly plonked the, 
AEU’s 768,000 votes (the figure at which the Union is affiliated to the 
Party) straight down the line for the platform. 


During the elections for the Party’s National Executive Committee, 
this ‘too per cent loyalty’ went so far as to enable him to withold sup- 
port from a candidate to whom the delegation had explicitly committed 
it. A. J. Forrester, the nominee of para, the Draughtsmens’ organiza- 
tion, and a highly competent, radical candidate with special qualifica- 
tions to appeal to the engineers’ vote, had, in fact, been chosen by the 
AEU delegation meeting on the Saturday prior to the Conference, and, 
as Hugh Scanlon told the Gmerdias after the event, ‘I reminded the 
President that the voting was queried by me’ at that meeting... ‘and 
the recount confirmed our support for Mr Forrester’. Forrester was now 
elected. 768,000 votes of his went missing, but despite shouts of complain» 
in the corridors of the Conference and in the newspapers, Sir Willian 

had no comment to make ‘on domestic matters’ within the Union. 


On the Thursday of Conference, however, the worm turned. Sp 
William is a director, among other enterprises (including the Bank o 
England), of Fairfields, and on that day he had to go off to a boate 
meeting. While he was employed in this work, the union’s votes rove 
off, twice, and decisively against the platform. A call for a contractio 
in military expenditure in Germany and a decisive reduction in th 
burden East of Suez, and a demand that ‘all pressures’ be brought o 
the United States Government ‘to end the war in Vietnam’, were bor 
carried with axu support. How did this come about? In the words « 
Voice of the Unions: In the absence of the President, leadership of tl 
delegation passed to its most senior member, Hugh Scanlon. When th 
time came to cast the union’s vote the General Secretary passed + 
Scanlon the “pad” on which is set out the text of the resolution wi 
spaces marked “for” and “against” to record the wishes of the deleg 
tion... Scanlon immediately passed it round the delegation, wi 
could hardly believe their eyes. When it came back, every signatu» 
supported the progressive motion. Scanlon then cast the vote in accc 
dance with the delegation’s wishes.’ 


Sounds of anguish echoed down from Scotland when Sir Willi 
heard these results. 


Yet worse things were in store. Three branches of the Union, at Chin 
ford, Manchester (20) and Miles Platting, had submitted appeals agai» 
his earlier decision to disenfranchise the ruc delegation, preventie 
them from deciding, in accordance with rule, how votes would 
cast. Two of them specifically complained about the failure to act uj 
resolution 16, recalling the National Committee, after the introduct 
of Part rv of the Prices and Incomes Act. A fourth, separate, objecti 
from the Sheffield district, had already been submitted before 
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itself to an appeal for action upon resolution 16. The Executive of the 
Union, balanced in favour of the Carron wing, rejected all such de- 
mands, and the objections were then referred to the Union’s Final 
Appeal Court, which met in Dublin between October 17th and Novem- 
ber 3rd. Unlike the majority of the executive, this body showed its 
mettle. It could not be steam-rollered. When it reached this series of 
appeals, it began by ruling in favour of the one on the sole issue of 
resolution 16. This in itself was a decision of explosive significance, 
because it convicted the President, and by complicity, the executive of 
ecvere dereliction of duty, and clearly implied that there had been a 
breach of faith with the membership. The Court then laboured on 
through all three appeals against the usurpation of the voting rights of 
the Tuc delegation, and decided, one after the other, in their favour. 
Resolution 16 was found to have been wrongly shelved by seven 
votes to three, and two of the other appeals were sustained by the same 
vote. The third was upheld by eight to three. As if to underline the 
meaning of its deliberations, the’ Court concluded by adopting a 
strongly worded closing resolution, reprimanding the executive for 
failing to implement two of its decisions from the previous year, and 
emphasizing that this failure contravened the Court’s binding decision 
within Union rules. 


The executive gathered again, in December, to pick the bones out of 
this dish. Its consideration of the Court’s findings was, in the event, to 
produce a predictable if totally arbitrary result. It decided to reject 
them. Not altogether inappropriately, Voies of the Unions headlined this 
news ‘Carron declares UDT. Certainly Sir William's defence of the con- 
stitution in his July ‘exposures’ begins to appear extremely strained in 
the light of such a decision. Appeals for vigilance to uphold the Union 
rules now cut away at very different roots from those at which the 


president was hacking at that time. 


The seriousness of this complete moral reverse cannot be easily over- 
estimated. This year sees a number of crucial elections in the Union. 
The pattern of local elections, and of contests for vacancies on the 
executive, seems to be indicating a move to the Left. Not only does Sir 
William himself retire, but the General Secretary and one of the Assis- 
tant Secretaries also face contests, for which they can at present have 
very little stomach. For a year now the Union’s press has been geared 
up to rescue what can be saved of somewhat tired reputations: Voies 
of the Unions published a table setting out the coverage which has been 
allocated to the doings and personalities of the major rightwing con- 
tenders, Conway, Carron, and the heir-apparent, Boyd, in the past 12 
monthly issues of the axu Journal. 


Naber of Number of Column taches 
photos plugs of text l 
Conway 45 40 590 
Carron 25 30 250 
Boyd 6 20 100 


The main socialist contenders for office, Ernie Roberts and Hugh 
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Scanlon, have received negiipipie treatment. AT The sale UT, wc 
Journal has devoted 1,025 column inches to articles written from 
within the establishment viewpoint, as against 85 column inches ex- 
pressing the oppositional case. 


All this has to be evaluated in the context of an overall press campaign, ` 
using the national mass media, and orchestrated with fair skill, in which 

the evident shortcomings of Boyd are seen to weigh rather lighter in 

the scales than the danger—from the point of view of the controllers of 

the national press—of a socialist inheriting the leadership of so key an 

organization. Boyd’s clumsy and philistine approach to affairs, in which 

members of NALGO can be pictured as the class enemy, while bankers 

(like his friend and mentor, Sir William himself) are seen as protectors 

and patrons, would not normally make him a favourite with either the 

liberal press or for that matter the Labour Party hierarchy, who do not 

mind suffering fools quite cheerfully but prefer that they should know 

when to remain silent. Alas, needs must when the devil drives. If Hugh 

Scanlon, the favourite Left Candidate (who is being opposed on his” 
left flank by Reg Birch, who has recently been suspended from mem- 

bership of the Communist Party after defending the Chinese view- 

point) were to succeed in defeating Boyd, as appears extremely likely, 

then the centre of gravity of trade union politics as a whole would 

move sharply towards the Left. If the anu were simply to speak out to 

record the reservations and hesitations of the majority of its members, 

and to defend their interests as they see them now, it would be com- 

pelled to move sharply into opposition, jeopardizing in the process all 

the Government’s main commitments in industrial relations policy. 

Such a move would not merely reinforce the position which has been 
honourably sustained by the r & Gwu and the technicians’ unions, but 

would also seriously undermine the increasingly tenuous security of » 
number of other orthodox union oligarchs, who are uncertainly con- 

sidering a host of problems which have been becoming more and mor 

obvious since first they tethered their reluctant organizations to M+ 

Gunter’s chariot. 


The main difficulty which inhibits predictions about the outcome o- 
such elections is that they normally only involve something like . 
tenth of the membership: clearly the rate of abstention, the degree c 
cynical withdrawal, can be a determining factor. But it is easy to se 
why the old guard in the aru are worried: and socialists have ever 
reason to hope that before long their worry will extend, deepened by 

serious gain for the left, beyond the governing cabal of the axu int 

even more elevated councils of the Labour Movement. 
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Roberto Rossellini Cabana 


Rossellini’s reputation has ebbed and flowed more perhaps than that oj 
any other leading director. In part this has been because of the nerus 
between politics. and film criticism in Italy, in part because of changes 
in fashion and taste, in part because of the personal scandals which have 
punctuated Rossellini’s career. Nevertheless, looked back on now, 
from the near peak of his achievement, The Seizure of Power by Lomis XIV. 
his work shows a remarkable consistency, thematically and stylistically 
He has persevered on his own path; sporadically this has criss-crossec 
with the stampede of popular and critical taste. 


Rossellini’s themes are fundamentally Italian, indeed Southern Italian 
The humus from which his themes spring is that of traditional Catholic 
(superstitious and semi-pagan) Southern Italy about to be sucked intc 
the vortex of Northern Europe, with its entirely different kind o’ 
civilization, cultural and social. Thus we find at the centre of hi 
work the antagonistic couplets North v. South, cynicism v. innocence 
positivism v. spirituality, etc. His Bergman cycle, for instance, i: 
dominated by the theme of the Northern woman coming south anc 
undergoing a spiritual crisis, from which she emerges with a kind oi 
religious faith. It would be misleading to call this faith Catholic: ir 
many ways, with its emphasis on acceptance, it is Oriental (Buddhist o1 
Hindu) and, of course, this becomes explicitly apparent in his film Indie 
In terms of Christianity, Rossellini’s vision of sainthood is close to ths 
Dostoyevskian holy fool, to Simone Weil (whose influence Rossellin 
acknowledges) or to a kind of legendary Franciscanism, alluded to ir 
several films, including of course his version of The Little Flowers. 


This emphasis on naïve faith and acceptance naturally goes hand ir 
hand with an unabashed populism: in The Miracle or The Machine foi 
Exterminating the Wicked this takes the form of an extreme indulgence 
in Southern Italian superstition, to the point of centring films arounc 
‘miraculous’, supernatural events, which Rossellini justifies as part anc 
parcel of popular culture. In Esropa yr there is a clear distinction draws 
between the ‘human’ slum-dwellers and the ‘inhuman’ bourgeois anc 
bureaucrats: priest and Passe Sera journalist occupy an uneasy middle 
position. Again, Rossellini’s resistance films are populist in tone, with 
the same curious tensions between priest and Communist. Thi: 
populism has led to political difficulties for Rossellini: he has ofter 
succeeded in disgruntling both the Communist Party and the Catholi 
Church. (In Vastea Vanini, for instance, Rossellini actually used bott 
Marxists and priests as script-writers, so that the tension betweer 
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Latnolic and ¢arpoxaro in the tim was actually thrown back into tne 
script-wiiting, with predictable results.) In fact, Rossellini is scarcely 
interested in politics, but he has a troubled consciousness (which would 
now be called Johannine) of the overlap of church and party in much 


popular as and petit bourgeois) culture, which is uneasily reflected | 


in his films 


The counterpart of Rossellini’s populism is an intense patriotism and 
also a concern with heroism: not as a psychological, so much as a 
socio-political category. His patriotism is the natural result of his con- 
fidence in Italy and expresses itself in his constant return to first the 
Resistance, then the Risorgimento. (Rossellini’s retreat backwards into 
history, following that eastwards to India, springs from his disenchant- 
ment with the cynicism of modern Europe: a search for the pure well 
of life, in fact.) In Vwa l Itala it is clearly linked with the theme of 
heroism: Garibaldi is the popular hero (in the same way that St. 
Francis is the popular saint). The two films have the same oleographic 


quality. Rossellini’s approach is to bathe Garibaldi in a charismatic” 


aura, while at the same time stressing his ‘human’ weaknesses and 
foibles, such as his gout. With this kind of concept of the hero, it is not 
hard to make the transition from Garibaldi to Louis XTV. 


I have sketched Rossellini’s themes first because it is important to 
point out that his work has this thematic consistency, in view of the 
rhetoric about ‘realism’ with which critics have always surrounded his 
films. It is easy to see what ‘realism’ means when applied to Rossellini: 
it means the absence, to an unusual degree, of professional actors, stage 
scts, make-up, a pre-arranged shooting script, etc. It means a grainy, 
rather rough-and-ready look, reminiscent of newsreels, far from Holly- 
wood ‘quality’. But this is a question of method and style: it in no way 
means any greater quotient of truth or reality as regards the thematic 
content of the film. This is not to say that form and content are unre- 
lated: the ideology of ‘acceptance’ and ‘patience’ which relates to 
Rossellini’s views of sainthood, also relates to his methods of work, to 
the concept of the camera which records (accepts the given, eliminating 
directorial intervention) and follows (patiently waiting the moment of 
revelation). Similarly his episodic method of construction (Paisa, Th 
Litth Flowers, India, etc) springs from a dislike of ‘artificial’ plots, whict 
parallels his dislike of the ‘artificiality’ of modern European society. 


In some ways, Rossellini’s ‘realism’ is a correct, more honest concep’ 
than others: the natural concomitant of the non-intervention of th: 
director is the non-intervention politically of man in the nature 
course of history (or, as in India, in the natural cycle of life and death) 
The left-wing ideology of ‘realism’ has great difficulty in overcomin; 
the inconsistency of an approach that both stays at the level of phe 

nomena! forms and also demands the revelation of an esoteric(essentia 

meaning: the traditional marxist attack (derived from Taine ap 
Belinsky) adumbrates a theory of types, as distinct from continge: 

phenomena, but this has obvious drawbacks: it easily falls int 

schematism or even sentimental idealization. 


Rossellini’s impact has been considerable; he has represented tł 
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opposite pole to, say, the American musical (the Lumiére tradition a 
against Méliès). He has reminded directors that there is a scale o 
possibilities of miss-en-scdwe, at one end of which he stands. He has thu 
contributed enormously to the development of contemporary cinema 
we can see his influence on Godard, for instance, in his use of episodi 
construction (Vivre Sa Vie), his deliberately non-quality photograph 
(Las Carabixisrs), his portrait of Karina (echoing Rossellint’s portraitur 
of Bergman). In this sense, Rossellini is an historic director. He is also 
consistent author, who has persevered in developing his persons 
themes and style in adverse circumstances. He also has obvious limita 
tions, as this article will have suggested, if only cursorily: thes 
are clearly related to the uncritical character of his realism. Fos 
despite the vaunted objectivity of the lens, the world reveals itsel 
to Rossellini much as he had subjectively envisaged it. 


E.S.P. music Ana Be 


Largely because of the success of The Fugs (Ed Sanders’ and Tu 
Kupferberg’s beat group, to be discussed in my forthcoming essay o: 
popular music), the Es.p. label continues to exist, and has grown t 
size and substance. The faults we noted previously are still sometime 
apparent—there are still no sleeve notes, and the recording quality i 
sometimes less than superlattve—but, unlike any other label, it con 
tinues to represent contemporary developments in jazz without com 
promise or apology. Bernard Stollman is to be congratulated on hi 


achievement. 


In this article, we want to consider some music from the E.8.P. catalogue 
Most of the musicians involved have never appeared on record before 


It would be premature to attempt to gather up their work and presen 
it as a general trend, so we intend to review each record separately. 


The general principles from which all this music arises. All the music 
ians reviewed below work in directions that were first suggested b 
Ornette Coleman, and the basic principles have been considered in th 
preceding discussion of the new wave (New Left Review 31, 32, 34 &35, 
This does not mean that it is all immediately and easily comprebensible 
some of it is still very puzzling. Initially, the listener should try to sus 
pend his musical conditioning and just let the music happen. 


The Byron Allen Trio E.S.P. Disk 100 


Byron Allen, alto saxophone: Ted Robinson, bass: Maceo Gilchris’ 
drums. l 


Time Is Past: Three Steps In The Right Direction: Decision For The Coh 
Man: Today s Bims Tomorrow. 


In each piece, there are changes of tempo and dynamic level, aa 
movements between trio, duet and solo playing; the trio passages ir 
volve the interaction of three separate lines, recalling Ornette Cole 


man’s small groups, the Sonny Rollins Village Vanguard 1 fo, and tne 
trio recordings Thelonious Monk made for the Prestige label. All 
changes of direction seem to succeed each other naturally. In general, 
the musicians are very responsive to each others’ suggestions though 
Robinson occasionally tries to impose bebop time. In one sense, there- . 
fore, this music is freer than earlier jazz. Though this is essentially col- 
lective improvisation, Allen’s personality dominates throughout. He is 
a very assured improvisor and very inventive melodically. His sound is 
hard and tightly organized, even when he admits harmonics and other 
‘noises’ or uses contrasts between the qualities of high and low regis- 
ters. 


This music shox/d encompass a wide variety of moods; in fact, it does 
not. Throughout, it seems to be a matter of earnest, vigorous muscular 
activity, very graceful but lacking any significant emotional involve- 
ment. There are no external controls provided by chord patterns, 
metre or any other repeated form, but it seems that the musicians have 
internalized control, so that they can perform together ‘freely —Allen 
has emphasized that he does not rehearse his group—with the implicit 
assurance that nothing untoward will happen. There are no errors here, 
but, on the other hand, nothing is discovered. The trio does not reach 
the miraculous high point of free music, at which something arises 
out of nothing. Despite all this, Allen is obviously a very talented 
musician. When he can express himself more fully and function ina more 
permissive environment, he will make a very important contribution. 


The Gluseppe Logan Quartet E.S.P. Disk 1007 


Giuseppe Logan, alto and tenor saxophones, oboe: Don Pullen, piano: 
Eddie Gomez, bass: Milford Graves, drums. 


Tabla Suits: Dance Of Satan: Dialogue: Tamous: Bleecker Partita. 


Logan’s own sounds are feeble and unattractive; his constructions art 
repetitive and pointless. His group, however, is very interesting. The 
basic approach seems to be a development of that used by Johs 
Coltrane’s long-established aggregation, though there is none of thr 
ponderous formality here, and no pre-determined position for any 
instrament. These musicians are not concerned with melodic and con 
trapuntal particularization, but with changing densities and textures o 
sound. Thus the ensembles are turbulent and boiling throughout 
incessant whirling hails of percussive fragments. 


Don Pullen is the most interesting pianist to appear since Cecil Taylor 
He adopts the latter’s total approach to the instrument, playing bot 
the keys and the strings, and he seems to take this approach to op 
possible conclusion, so that his work is less figured than Taylor’ 
more abstract, perhaps even more torrential. Milford Graves, one of tt 
two most important new percussionists, is continually active witho» 
restricting himself to keeping time or to any other form of commentar 
Perhaps more clearly than any other record under review, this shov 
how the separation of ‘rhythm section’ and ‘front line’ has been ove 
come in the new music. ; 


T? 


This is a very exciting record, but I am still rather puzzled by it. I find 
difficult to evaluate, because I am not yet sufficiently familiar with tk 
musicians’ own criteria. A second album by the quartet has appeare 
(E.S.P. DISK 1013). 


Albert Ayler: Saints Rejoice E.S.P. Disk 102 


Albert Ayler, tenor saxophone: Donald Ayler, trumpet: Charle 
Tyler, alto saxophone: Henry Grimes, Gary Peacock, basses: Sunn 
Murray, drums; Call Cobbs Junior, harpsichord (on Angli). 


Spirits Rejoice: Holy Family: D. C.: Angels: Prophet. 


In the space available, one can only discuss the important genen 
points raised by this very beautiful record. Together with Bells (2.3.3 
DISK 1010) it introduces a second phase in Ayler’s development. Her 
the main impact comes from antitbesis—between the folk element 
(bugle-calls, marches, dances, drinking songs) and the short, frantic 
screaming noise solos and collective explosions (Spirits Refoice: D.C. 
between the parodied militarism of the horns and the shifting, shadow 
clusive basses and drums, between Ayler’s leering, caricaturing sol 
and the harpsichord’s serious romanticism on Angels, It is clear that, is s 
present, Ayler is turning towards New Orleans for inspiration, Eve 
during its most violent onslaughts, this group has an Open-ness, 
radiance and a singing quality that one hears nowhere else in jaz 
except in the New Orleans marching bands. In part, this approach is 
response the endless freedom and the threat of dissolution and chac 
Ornette Coleman presented; here, there are stable elements set o 
against limitless space. In part, it is a reaction against the exclusiv 
climate that has pervaded jazz since the bebop revolution and is no: 
degenerating into a pseudo-connoisseurship of thoroughly rehearse 
and completely predictable elements. Ayler wants to ‘purify’ th: 
tradition by making it available to everyone once more. This musi 
transcends all the jazz critic’s categories, and goes beyond the antithes> 
of good and bad taste. 


Prophet shows another important facet of Ayler’s music and of th 


present general trend. It is very beautiful, one of the finest shom 
Pieces ever, because it has the natural rise and fall of somatic 


processe: 
It demonstrates that the essence of swinging is making music with th 
human body as its measure. Thus, some critics have termed the ney 
jazz ‘energy music’. 


New York Eye And Ear Control E.S.P. disk 101 


Albert Ayler, Peacock, Murray: Donald Cherry, trumpet: Roswe 
Rudd, trombone: John Tchichai, alto saxophone. 


Dow's Daws: AY: ITT. 
This is music for Michael Snow’s film of the same name. It is part c 


Ayler’s earlier, more abstract phase; recalling Coleman’s Free Jarg an 
Ayler’s own Spiritual Unity, it is continuous, athematic improvising, i 


which each of the horns leads tne ensemble 10 TUM. SLYLCr sere OUT aL 
the moods of his art and his instrumental style—a whole range of 
saxophone effects which has not been previously explored—at greater 
length than he has done more recently and though the other partici- 
pants, particularly Cherry and Tchichai, are very good, he looms above | 
everyone, naturally, without insensitivity or bombast. This record 
gives further proof of his present pre-eminence, should this be needed. 


The music moves more slowly than Spirits Rejoice; one could even say 
it was sluggish in comparison. It is more homogeneous, it remains. 
within contemporary jazz and does not lead to a higher level of dis- 
course, However, it is still very good to listen to, particularly because 
of the rich, churning tone colours, reminiscent of Ellington’s and Cecil 
Taylors metropolitan music. Such sounds seem to express something 
enduring and ‘objective’ about New York, though they become less 
sentimental and more ominous at each recurrence. 


Sunny Murray E.S.P. disk 1032 


Jacques Courcil, trumpet: Jack Graham, Byard Lancaster, alto saxo- 
phones: Al Silva, bass: Sunny Murray, drums. 


Phase 1234: Hilartously: Angels & Devils: Giblet. 


Murray has worked in Ayler’s band for a long time, and therefore it is 
not surprising that the spirit of Ayler and his colleagues permeates this 
mousic—the individual contributions, the group style and the composi- 
tions (three by Murray and Asppls € Devils by Courcil, who, incident- 
ally, comes from North Africa). One does not conclude, however, that 
these musicians are derivative and boring. Jazz bas reached a point of 
development at which individual differences in style begin to appear 
arbitrary and unimportant, where narcissistic cutting contests no longer 
have any validity. I contend that this does not impair the central endeav- 
our of the music. This isa very exciting album because it seems to express 
all the power and drive of the best moments in the bebop tradition, 
purified, divested of unnecessary and inhibiting structural elements. 


This is ‘energy music’, continually changing, accelerating and decelera. 
ting, raging or dropping towards quiescence without any reference tc 
external guidelines. All the participants are confident and forceful 
Murray has never been better recorded, both in his moments of tre 
mendous sutging, which, as Max Harrison has pointed out, relate hin 
to Art Blakey, and in his moments of extreme delicacy. Al Silva appeat 
to be very much influenced by David Izenzon, and is particularly iw 
pressive when he uses a bow. Courcil is very much influenced by Donal: 
Cherry, but he also uses vocal effects which were originally part of tb 
Ellington tradition. Graham is rather overshadowed by Lancaster 
who makes his first appearance on record after a series of contentiot 
notices in the American jazz press; he is the most interesting of the ne 
musicians present, and the best of the younger alto saxophonists. H 
first influence may have been Eric Dolphy, for he seems to retain son 
of the latter’s hard brilliance. Now, however, he models his playing c 
Ayler’s, and his lines are like leaping flame. 
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The Moment of Cubisr 


I find it hard to believe that the most extreme Cubist works were painted ov 
50 years ago. It is true that I would not expect them to have been painted toda 
They are both too optimistic and too revolutionary for that. Perhaps in a way 
am surprised that they have been painted at all. It would seem more likely th 
they were yet to be painted. Do I make things unnecessarily complicatec 
Would it not be more helpful to say simply: the few great Cubist works we 


— between 1907 and 1914? And perhaps to qualify this by adding that 

ew more, by Juan Gris, were painted a little later? And anyway is it not no: 
sense to think of Cubism having not yet taken place when we are surrounded 
laily life by the apparent effects of Cubism? All modern design, architecture ar 
own planning seems inconceivable without the initial example of Cubism. 


INCVCILOCICSS 1 MUST 1OSIST ON TNC seMsation L nave 10 ITONT OL TNE WOTKS 
themselves: the sensation that the works and I, as I look at them, are 
caught, pinned down, in an enclave of time, waiting to be released and 


to continue a journey that began in 1907. 


The sensation could reflect a desire to escape. The intervening years 
were and are mostly ones of horror. Yet they exist. They cannot be 
treated like a cloud that passes across the moon. And for all their horror, 
they must be counted years of progress. To dismiss them would be to 
retrogress. We will never again find ourselves in a position that is 
comparable to 1907 or 1911. The photographs of the men of that time 


show us strangers. Through them we can imagine how we shall appear 
50 years hence. 


Then why play with conceits about time in this way? Because the 
sensation which I insist upon may be a key to understanding the signifi- 
cance of Cubism. 

Cubism was a style of painting which evolved very quickly and whose 
various stages can be fairly specifically defined. Yet there were also 
Cubist poets, Cubist sculptors, and later so-called Cubist architects. 
Certain original stylistic features of Cubism can be found in the pioneer 
works of other movements: Suprematism, Constructivism, Futurism, 
Vorticism, and, later, the de Stijl movement and Dadaism. 


The question thus arises: can Cubism be adequately defined as a style? 
It seems unlikely. Nor can it be defined as a policy. There was never 
any Cubist manifesto. The opinions and outlook of Picasso, Braque, 
Léger, or Juan Gris were clearly very different even during the few 
years when their paintings had many features in common. Is it not 
enough that the category of Cubism includes those works that are now 
generally agreed to be within it? This is enough for dealers, collectors 
and cataloguers who go by the name of art historians. But it is not, 
I believe, enough for you or me. 


Proceas and Originality 


If the word revolution is used seriously and not merely as an epithe» 
for this season’s novelties, it implies a process. No revolution is simph 
the result of personal originality. The maximum that such originality 
can achieve is madness: madness is revolutionary freedom confined ti 
the self. 


Cubism cannot be explained in terms of the genius of its exponents 
And this is emphasized by the fact that most of them became less pro 
found artists when they ceased to be Cubists. Even Braque and Picass 


never surpassed the works of their Cubist period: and a great deal c 
their later work was inferior. 


Thus we are forced to consider the concurrence of circumstance 
What brought about the Cubist revolution? What sustained its spirit 


The story of how Cubism happened in terms of painting and of tl 
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leading protagonists nas peen told many fimnes. ine protagonists then! 
selves found it extremely difficult—both at the time and afterwards—t 
explain the meaning of what they were doing. 


To the Cubists, Cubism was spontaneous. To us it is part of histor, 
But a curiously unfinished part. Cubism should be considered not as 
stylistic category but as a moment (even if a moment lasting six c 
seven years) experienced by a certain number of people. A strangel 
placed moment. 


It was a moment of future promise. It was the future to which tt 
Cubists felt loyal and in their intimation of which they felt secur 
With the possible exception of the Constructivists after 1917 in Mo: 
cow, the confidence of the Cubists has never since been equalled amon 
artists. 


What is the significance of this moment for us now? 


The Modern Epoch 


D. H. Kahnweiler, who was a friend of the Cubists and their dealer, hi 
written: 

‘I lived those seven crucial years from 1907 to 1914, with my paint 
friends .. . what occurred at that time in the plastic arts will be unde 
stood only if one bears in mind that a new epoch was being born, : 
which man (all mankind in fact) was undergoing a transformation mo: 
radical than any other known within historical times.’ 


By 1910 almost all the basic ideas and developments which are no 
transforming the world were already in existence either as theories « 


as emerging forces. 


Newtonian physics was already superseded. The concept of the field- 
perhaps the most fundamental of modern concepts—was now e 
plicable through the Special Theory of Relativity. In 1910 Rutherto: 
discovered the atomic nucleus. 


By 1905 Freud had published the most important of his insight 
Pavlov had published his first paper and was working on his theory | 
reflexes. ‘Max Weber had published the founding book of modei 
sociology. 


Nor were the changes only theoretical: many of them impinged mo 
and more on daily lives: the increasing use of electricity and the tel 
phone, the invention of radio, the beginnings of mass-production, tl 
publishing of mass-circulation newspapers, the new structural possibi 
ties offered by the availability of steel and aluminium, the rapid develo’ 
ment of chemical industries and the production of synthetic material 
the appearance of the motor car and the aeroplane. 


The ultimate significance of these changes is suggested by the mo 
profound one of all. Between 1870 and 1905 capitalism changed i 


character. by 1900 the era of monopoly was cstabiished—and monopoly 
capitalism constituted the most developed form of economic organiza- 
tion yet achieved. I mean structurally, not morally developed. It in- 
volved planning on an unprecedented, interlocking scale. For the first - 
time it offered to certain interests the promise of being able to treat the . 
world as a single unit. 


Linked with this development had been a period of rapid colonial ex- 
pansion. Between 1884 and 1900 the European powers added : 
million subjects to their empires and 10 million square miles. By r 
there was none of the world left to claim. It was all owned. 


The Unity of the World 


The truth, then, to which everything was pointing was the unity of the 
world: a unity created by man, and beginning to be reflected in his 
consciousness. Few formulated it in such words. But this was the con- 
tent of the excitement or awe provoked by such things as the remote 
control of electricity, the experience of talking over a telephone, the 
idea of men flying, the daily reading of world news, the speed of an 
assembly line, the prospect of an empire on which the sun never set, or 
the belief in the international solidarity of the working class. 


I do not wish to suggest a period of ebullient optimism. It was a period 
of poverty, exploitation, fear and desperation. The majority could only 
be concerned with the means of their survival, and millions did not 
survive. But for those who asked questions, there were new positive 
answers whose authenticity seemed to be guaranteed by the existence 


of new forces. 


The socialist movements in Europe (with the exception of the German) 
and large sections of the trade union movement in the United States 
` were convinced that they were on the eve of revolution and that the 
revolution would spread to become a world revolution. This belief 
was shared even by those who disagreed about the political means 
necessatry—by syndicalists, parliamentarians, communists and anarch- 
ists. 


In 1904 during the Russo-Japanese war the Russian and Japanese dele 
gates sat next to each other at the Amsterdam Congress of the Seconcd 
International and when they clasped each other’s hands, all 450 dele 
gates stood up to applaud, convinced that the united opposition of thy 
international working classes could prevent any European war. 


It is too easy to call such hopes natve. Within 50 years a third of th 
world had become socialist. More recently in certain cases the pressur 
of popular opinion has checked wars. Men were deceived about th 
immediacy and simplicity of the new forces released, but they were nc 
mistaken about their advent. 


A particular kind of suffering was coming to an end: the suffering < 
hopelessness and defeat. People now believed, if not for themselve 
then for the future, in victory. The belief was ofter strongest where th 
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and who had the strength left to ask about the purpose of his miserabl 
life was able to hear in answer the echo of declarations like that c 
Lucheni, the Italian anarchist who stabbed the Empress of Austria í 
1898. “The hour is not far distant when a new sun will shine upon a 
men alike’, or like that of Kaliaev in 1905 who, on being sentenced t 
death for the assassination of the Governor General of Moscow, tol 
the Court ‘to learn to look the advancing revolution straight in the eye 


All Is Possible 


An end was in sight. The limitless, which until now has always re 
minded men of the unattainability of their hopes, became suddenly a 
encouragement. The world became a starting point. The small circle c 
Cubist painters and writers were not directly involved in politics an 
were probably barely conscious of some of the developments I hay 
mentioned. But they were keenly aware of a sense of promise ever} 
where. 


‘All is possible, wrote André Salmon, the Cubist poet, “everthing : 
realizable everywhere and with everything.’ 


‘We who are constantly fighting’, wrote Apollinaire, ‘along the fror 
tiers of the infinite and the future.’ 


The 1914-18 War 


With the 1914-18 war a new kind of suffering was born. The appeal « 
any call to arms is always a deception when compared with whi 
happens on the battlefield. But this deception was of a new order. Me 
were forced to face for the first time the full horror—not of hell, < 
damnation, or a lost battle, or famine, or plague—but the full horror < 
what stood in the way of their own progress. And they were forced 1 
face this in terms of themselves, not in terms of a simple confrontatio: 


The scale of the waste and the irrationality and the degree to which the 
could be persuaded and forced to deny their own interests, led to ti 
belief that there were incomprehensible and blind forces at work. Bi 
since these forces could not be accommodated by religion, and sin 
there was no ritual by which they could be approached or appeased, ear 
man had to live with them withi# himself, as best he could. 


On the last page of AU Owist on the Western Front the hero thinks: 


Tam very quiet. Let the months and years come, they can take nothir 
from me, they can take nothing more. I am so alone, and so witho 
hope that I can confront them without fear. The life that has borne n 
through these years is still in my hands and my eyes. Whether I ha 
subdued it, I ‘know not. But so long as it is there it will seek its ov 
way out, heedless of the will that is within me.” 


The new kind of suffering which was born in 1914 and has persisted 
Western Europe until the present day was an inverted suffering. Mi 


LUUB UC WILIn OASES aDOUL Ine meaning ot events, identity, hope. 
Religious faith, even if nominally accepted, was irrelevant. The mean- 
ing they sought had to relate to a possibility that could not be diamissed 
or forgotten because it was being constantly demanded by the new, - 
existing means of production and communication and calculation —by | 
what people came to call technology: the possibility of a unified world. ~^ 


Political Conflict 







The conflicts were basically political and were polarised by the So 
Revolution of 1917. Yet at the same time the fundamental political 

flict—the confrontation between those who needed the new revo 
tionary possibilities and those who had an interest in preserving the 
status quo with only slight modifications—became increasingly con- 
fused. It is after 1914 that false ideology—by which people are de- 
ceived about the issues confronting them and deceive themselves— 
becomes ‘be critical factor. In so far as the social structure of Western _ 


Europe has not changed since 1914, it is due to this ideological factor. 


Since this inversion of politics, the critical struggles have been waged 
within the mind. It is this which has created the new field of ; 
And it is this which fundamentally explains the subjective nature of 
most art since 1914, 


We can now understand the central paradox of Cubism. The spirit of 
Cubism was objective. Hence its calm and its comparative anonymity 
as between artists. Hence also the accuracy of its prophegies. I live in a 
of the pattern of what I now see out of the window as I write can be 
traced directly back to the Cubist pictures of 1911 and 1912. Yet the 
Cubist spirit seems to us today to be curiously idealistic, curiously 
disengaged and apolitical. 


The doubt is well expressed by Henri Lefebvre in his Contribution à 
PEsthttigae : ; i 


‘Le cubisme a-t-il rendu sensible l’espace abstrait à trois dimensions 
géometriques, ou rendu abstrait le sensible? Posons la question. Si le 
cubisme a rendu abstrait le sensible, il se rattache à Pesthétique platoni- 
cienne, dans des conditions historiques (conditions de elass) qui ont 
amené une sorte d'hyper-intellectualisme dit “moderne”. Mais peut- 
être le cubisme doit-il se caractériser par la coéxistence et le conflit de 
ces deux aspects, de ces deux interprétations. Il aurait à la fois et d'une 
façon contredictoire (donc instable) intellectualisé le sensible et sen 
sibilisé abstrait.’ 


The doubt arises because the Cubists took no account of politics as » 
bave since experienced them. It is not that they were exceptionally apolitica» 
as men of their time. It is that they, in common with their 

political contemporaries, could not imagine and did not foresee th 
extent, depth and duration of the political difficulties which woul: 
arise in the struggle to realize what had so clearly become possible am 
what has since become imperative. 


Ra 


The World Transformed 


The Cubists imagined the world transformed, but not the process o 
transformation. 


It might be argued that their vision was Utopian, and happened to in 
clude a few accurate prophesies. What was the agent of the transforma 
tion they awaited? Who was to make the revolution they believed ini 
What was the class position and content of their work? 


These are reasonable questions. Yet in front of a Cubist painting on: 
cannot ask: What is its political content P What is its class content? anc 
expect to get an answer within the same terms of reference as ar 
answer given about Massaccio, Brueghel, Goya or Courbet. 


Probably it is a mistake to talk of the ‘Art of Cubism’, as applied to the 
paintings produced in those seven years, for these paintings made + 
statement which transformed the function of painting and modified the 
meaning of Art to a degree which is still confusing us. It is for thii 
reason that I prefer to think of the moment of Cubism, and of the 


- paintings as evidence of what was understood and imagined in thai 
moment. 


Image and Reality 


Cubism changed the nature of the relationship between the paintec 


image and reality, and by so doing it expressed a new relationship 
between man and reality. 


Many writers have pointed out that Cubism marked a break in the 
history of art comparable to that of the Renaissance in relation tc 
medieval art. That is not to say that Cubism can be equated with the 
Renaissance. The confidence of the Renaissance lasted for about & 
years (approximately from 1420 to 1480): that of Cubism lasted fo: 
about six years. However, the Renajssance remains a point of departur 
for appreciating Cubism, 


Imitation of Nature 


In the early Renaissance the aim of art was to imitate nature. Albert 
formulated this view: “The function of the painter is to render witl 
lines and colours, on a given panel or wall, the visible surface of an 
body, so that et a certain distance and from a certain position it appear 
in relief and just like the body itself.’ 


It was not, of course, as simple as that. There were the mathematica 
problems of linear perspective which Alberti himself solved. There wa 
the question of choice—that is to say the question of the artist doin; 
j to nature by choosing to represent what was typical of nature a 
her best. 


Yet the artist’s relation to nature was comparable to that of the scient 
ist’s, Like the scientist, the artist applied reason and method to th 


r 


study ot the world. He observed and ordered his tindings. 1 ne paru- 
lelism of the two disciplines is later demonstrated by the example of 
Leonardo. l 


Although often employed far less accurately during the following 
centuries, the metaphorical model for the function of painting at this ` 
time was the mirror. Alberti cites Narcissus when he sees himself 
reflected in the water as the first painter. The mirror renders the 
appearances of nature and simultaneously delivers them into the 
of man. And this function is in itself a symbol of man’s position. 








It is extremely hard to reconstruct ideological attitudes of the past. 
the light of more recent developments and the questions raised b 
them, we tend to iron out the ambiguities which may have exi 
before the questions were formed. In the early Renaissance, for 
example, the Humanist view and a medieval Christian view could still 
be easily combined. Man became the equal of God, but both retained- 
their traditional positions. Arnold Hauser writes of the early Renais- 


sance: 


‘The seat of God was the centre round which the heavenly spheres 
revolved, the earth was the centre of the material universe, and man 
himself a self-contained microcosm round which, as it were, revolved 
the whole of nature, just as the celestial bodies revolved round that 
fixed star, the earth.’ 


The Eye of Man 


Thus man could observe nature around him on every side and be en- 
hanced both by what he observed and by his own ability to observe 
without considering that he was essentially part of that nature. Ma 
was the eye for which reality bad been mads visal: the clear objective eye, the 
focal point of Renaissance perspective. The human greatness of thi 
eye lay in its ability to reflect and contain, like a mirror, what was. 


The Copernican revolution, Protestantism, the Counter-Reformatio» 
destroyed the Renaissance position. With this destruction moden 
subjectivity was born. The artist becomes primarily concerned wit’ 
creation. His own genius takes the place of nature as the marvel 


It is the gift of his genius, his ‘spirit’, his ‘grace’ which makes him ga 
like. At the same time the equality between man and God is totale 
destroyed. Mystery enters art to emphasize the inequality. A centus» 
after Alberti’s claim that art and science are parallel activities, Miche 
angelo speaks—no longer of imitating nature—but of imitating or 
Lord. 


‘In order to imitate in some degree the venerable image of Our Lord, 
is not enough to be a painter, a great and skilful master; I believe th 
one must further be of blameless life, even if possible a saint, that t 
Holy Spirit may inspire one’s understanding.’ i 


‘Lhe Iheatre Stage 


It would take us too far from our field even to attempt to trace the 
history of art from Michelangelo onwards—Mannerism, the baroque. 
17th- and 18th- century classicism. What is relevant to our purpose i 
that, from Michelangelo until the French Revolution, the metaphorica 
model for the function of painting becomes the sbeatre stags. It may 
seem unlikely that the same model works for a visionary like El Greco. 
a Stoic like Poussin (who actually worked from stage models he built 
himself) and a middle-class moralist like Chardin. Yet all the artists of 
these two centuries shared certain assumptions. For them all the power 
of art lay in its artificiality. That is to say they were concerned with 
constructing comprehensive examples of some truth such as could not 
be met with in such an ecstatic, pointed, sublime or meaningful way in 
life itself. 


Painting became a schematic art. The painter’s task was no longer to 
represent or imitate what existed: it was to summarize experience. 
Nature is now what man has to redeem himself from. The artist be- 
comes responsible not simply for the means of conveying a truth, but 
also for the truth itself. Painting ceases to be a branch of natural 
science and becomes a branch of the moral sciences. 


In the theatre the spectator faces events from whose consequences he is 
immune: he may be affected emotionally and morally but he is physic- 
ally removed, protected, separate, from what is happening before his 
eyes. What is happening is artificial. It is 4s who now represents nature 
—not the work of art. And if, at the same time, it is from himself that 
he must redeem himself—this represents the contradiction of the 
Cartesian division which prophetically or actually so dominated these 
two centuries. 


Rousecau and Kant 


Rousseau, Kant and the French Revolution—or rather, all the develop- 
ments which lay behind the thought of the philosophers and the actions 
of the Revolution—made it impossible to go on believing in constructed 
order as against natural chaos. ‘The metaphorical model changed again 
and once more it applies over a long period despite dramatic changes of 
style. The new model is that of the personal account. Nature no longer 
confirms or enhances the artist as he investigates it. Nor is he any longer 
concerned with creating ‘artificial’ examples, for these depend upon the 
common recognition of certain moral values. He is now alone, sur- 
rounded by nature from which his own experience separates him. 


Nature is what he sees through his experience. There is thus in all 
19th-century art—from the ‘pathetic fallacy’ of the Romantics to the 
‘optics’ of the Impressionists—considerable confusion about where the 
artist’s experience stops and nature begins. The artist’s personal account 
is his attempt to make his experience as real as nature, which he cao 
never reach, by communicating it to others. The considerable suffering 
of most 19th-century artists arose out of this contradiction: their 
advanced view of reality made them require the social confirmation 
which that very view made impossible. 


Ra 


Katt ot the Medusa 


Speech, as the recounting of experience and the means of making it 

teal, preoccupied the Romantics. Hence their constant comparisons, 
between painting and poetry. Géricault, whose Raft of the Medusa was 

the first painting of a contemporary event consciously based on Eyen 
witness accounts, wrote in 1821: 


‘How I should like to be able to show our cleverest painters several 
portraits, which are such close resemblances to nature, whose easy pose 
leaves nothing to be desired, and of which one can really say that all 


they lack is the power of speech.’ 4 


In 1850 Delacroix wrote: “TI have told myself a hundred times that 
painting—that is to say the material thing called painting—was nt 
mare than the pretext, the bridge between the mind of the painter and 
that of the spectator. . 


For Corot experience was a far less flamboyant and more modest 
affair than for the Romantics. But nevertheless he still emphasizes how 
essential the personal and the relative are to art. re 


In 1856 he wrote: ‘Reality is one part of art: feeling completes it... 
before any site and any object, abandon yourself to your first impres- 
sion. If you have really been touched, you will convey to others the 
sincerity of your emotion.’ 


Zola, who was one of the first defenders of the Inpressionists, definec 
a work of art as ‘a corner of nature seen through a temperament’. Thr 
definition applies to the whole of the 19th century and is another wae 
describing the same metaphorical model 


Powerlessness before Nature 


Monet was the most theoretical of the Impressionists and the mos 
anxious to break through the century’s barrier of subjectivity. For hit 
(at least theoretically) the role of his temperament was reduced to ths 
of the process of perception. He speaks of “a close fusion’ with natur 
But the result of this fusion, however harmonious, is ¢ sense of powe 
lessness—which suggests thet, bereft of his subjectivity, he has nothir 
to put in its place. Nature is no longer a field for study. it has becomes 
overwhelming force. One way or another the confrontation betwer 
the artist and nature in the 19th century is an unequal one. Either tam 
heart of man of the grandeur of nature dominates. 


I have painted for half a century,’ wrote Monet, ‘and will soon ha 
passed my sixty-ninth year, but, far from decreasing, my sensitivity b 
sharpened with age. As long as constant contact with the outside wor 
can sustain the ardour of my curiosity, and my hand remains the qui 
and faithful servant of my perception, I have nothing to fear from c 
age. I have no other wish than a close fusion with nature, and I des 
no other fate than (according to Goethe) to have worked and lived 
harmony with her rules. Beside her grandeur, her power and her i 
mortality, the human creature seems but a miserable atom.’ 
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Diagrams and Signs 


I am well aware of the schematic nature of this brief survey. Does, for 
example, the model of the theatre really fit the landscapes of Ruisdael? 
Yes, probably it does. Is not Delacroix in some senses a transitional 
figure between the 18th and 19th centuries ? Perhaps. The scheme, how- 
ever, is true enough to help us appreciate the nature of the change which 
Cubism represented. 


The metaphorical model of Cubism is the diagram: the diagram being a 
visible, symbolic representation of invisible processes, forces, struc- 
tures. A diagram need not eschew certain aspects of appearances: but 
these too will be treated symbolically as signs, not as imitations or re- 
creations. 


The model of the diagram differs from that of the mirror in that it 
suggests a concern with what is not self-evident. It differs from the 
model of the ‘heatre stage in that it does not have to concentrate upon 
climaxes but can reveal the continuous. It differs from the model of the 
personal account in that it aims at a general truth. 


The Renaissance artist imitated nature. The Mannerist and Classic 
artist reconstructed examples from nature in order to transcend nature. 
The r9th-century artist experienced nature. The Cubist realized that his 
awareness of nature was part of nature. 


Heisenberg speaks as a modern physicist. “Natural science does not 
simply describe and explain nature; it is part of the interplay between 
nature and ourselves: it describes nature as exposed to our method of 
questioning.’ Similarly, the frontal facing of nature became inadequate 
in art. 


Cubist Space 


How did the Cubists express their intimation of the new relation ex- 
isting between man and nature? 


First, Cubism broke the illusionist three-dimensional space which had 
existed in painting since the Renaissance. It did not destroy it. Nor did 
it muffle it—as Gauguin and the Pont-Aven school had done. It broke 
its continuity. There is space in a Cubist painting in that one form can 
be inferred to be behind another. But the relation between any two 
. forms does not, as it does in illusionist space, establish the rule for all 
the spatial relationships between all the forms portrayed in the picture, 
This is possible without a nightmarish deformation of space occurring, 
because the two-dimensional surface of the picture is always there as 
arbiter and resolver of different claims. The picture surface acts in a 
Cubist painting as the constant which allows us to appreciate the 
variables. Before and after every sortie of our imagination into the 
` problematic spaces and through the interconnexions of a Cubist paint- 
ing, we find our gaze resettled on the picture surface, aware once more 
of two-dimensional shapes on a two-dimensional board or canvas. 


This makes it impossible to cosfrost the objects or forms in a Cubist 
work. Not only because of the multiplicity of viewpoints—so that, say, 
a view of a table from below is combined with a view of the table from 
above and from the side—but also because the forms portrayed never 
present themselves as a totality. The totality is the surface of the picture; 
which is now the origin and sum of all that ons sees. ‘The focal point of 
Renaissance perspective, fixed and outside the picture, but to which 
everything within the picture was drawn, has become a field of vision 
which is the picture itself. 


It took Picasso and Braque three years to arrive at this extraordinary 
transformation. In most of their pictures from 1907 to 1910 there are 
still compromises with Renaissance space. The effect of this is to deform 
the subject. The figure or landscape becomes the construction, instead o} 
the construction being the picture, acting as an expression of the re- 
lation between viewer and subject. 


After 1910 all references to appearances are made as signs on the pictur 
surface. A circle for a top of a bottle, a lozenge for an eye, letters for : 
newspaper, a volute for the head of a violin, etc. Collage was an ex 
tension of the aame principle. Part of the actual or imitation surface o 
an object portrayed was stuck on to the surface of the picture as a sig> 

to, but not imitating, its appearance. A little later paintin, 
borrowed from this experience of collage, so that, say, a pair of lips or 
bunch of grapes were referred to by a drawing which ‘pretended’ to b 
on a piece of white paper stuck on to the picture surface. 


Cubist Form 


Second, there was their treatment of form, which gave the Cubis 
their name. They were said to paint everything in cabes. Afterwards th 
was connected with Césanne’s remark: “Treat nature by the cylinde 
the sphere, the cone, everything in proper perspective . . .’ And fro» 
from then on the misunderstanding has continued—encouraged, let 
be said, by a lot of confused assertions by some of the lesser Cubis 
themselves. 


The misunderstanding is that the Cubists wanted to simplify—tor t? 
sake of simplification. In some of the Picassos and Braques of 1908 
may look as though this is the case. Before finding their new vision, th 
had to jettison traditional complexities. But their aim was to arrive a 
far more complex image of reality than had ever been attempted 


To appreciate this we must abandon a habit of centuries: the ha’ 
of looking at every object or body as though it were complete in its: 
its completeness making it separate. The Cubists were concerned w 
the interaction between objects. 


They reduced forms to a combination of cubes, cones, cylinders— 
later, to arrangements of flatly articulated facets or planes with sh: 
edges—so that the elements of any one form were interchangeable w 
another, whether a hill, a woman, a violin, a carafe, a table or a ha 
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tinuity of structure. Yet when we talk of the Cubist discontinuity of 
space, it is only to distinguish it from the convention of lincar Renais- 
sance perspective, 


Space is part of the continuity of the events within it. It is in itself an 
event, comparable with other events. It is not a mere container. And 
this is what the few Cubist masterpieces show us. The space between 
objects is part of the same structure as the objects themselves. The 
forms are simply reversed so that, say, the top of a head is a convex 
element and the adjacent space which it does not fill is a concave ele- 


ment. 


The Cubists created the possibility of art revealing processes instead 
of static entities. The content of their art consists of various modes of 
interaction: the interaction between different aspects of the same event, 
between empty space and filled space, between structure and move- 
ment, between the seer and the thing seen. 


Rather than ask of a Cubist picture: Is it true? or: Is it sincere? one 
should ask: Does it continuer 


Form and Concept 


Today it is easy to see that, since Cubism, painting has become more 
and more diagrammatic, even when there has been no direct Cubist 
influence—as, say, in Surrealism, In a recent number of Art and 
Artists (Sept. 1966, London), Eddie Wolfram in an article about 
Francis Bacon writes: ‘Painting today functions directly as a conceptual 
activity in philosophical terms and the art object acts only as a cypher 
reference to tangible reality.’ 


This was part of the Cubist prophecy. But only part. Byzantine art 
might equally well be accommodated within Wolfram’s definition. To 
understand the full Cubist prophecy we must examine the content of 
their art. 


A Cubist painting like Braque’s Natare morts avec cartes à fomer of 1912 
is two-dimensional in so far as one’s eye comes back again and again to 
the surface of the picture. We start from the surface, we follow a 
sequence of forms which leads into the picture, and then suddenly we 
arrive back at the surface again and deposit our newly acquired know- 
ledge upon it, before making another foray. This is why I called the 
Cubist picture-surface the origin and sum of all that we can see in the 
picture. There is nothing decorative about such two-dimensionality, 
nor is it merely an area offering possibilities of juxtaposition for dis- 
‘sociated images—as in the case of much recent neo-Dadaist or Pop art. 
We begin with the surface, but since everything in the picture refers 
back to the surface we begin with the conclusion. We then search—not 
for an explanation, as we do if presented with an image with a single, 
predominant meaning (a man laughing, a mountain, a reclining nude), 
but for some understanding of the configuration of events whose in- 
teraction is the conclusion from which we began. When we ‘deposit our 
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newly acquired knowledge upon the picture surface’, what we in fact 
do is to find the sign for what we have just discovered: a sign which 
was always there but which previously we could not read. 

To make the point clearer it is worth comparing a Cubist picture with 
any work in the Renaissance tradition. Let us say Pollatuolo’s Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian. In front of the Pollaiuolo the spectator completes the 
picture. The picture is formally complete in itself—thanks to the art of 
‘composition’, which ig the art of arranging forms within a limited 
area, of connecting them by fitting them into a pattern which gives 
aesthetic pleasure and establishes an aesthetic unity. Nevertheless it is 
the spectator who draws the conclusions and infers all except the aesthe- 
tic relations between the pieces of evidence offered—the archers, the 
martyr, the plain laid out behind, etc. It is he who through his reading 
of what is portrayed seals its unity of meaning. The work is presented 
to him. Almost one has the feeling that St. Sebastian was martyred sc 
that he should be able to explain this picture. The complexity of th 
forms and the scale of the space depicted enhance aes sense of achieve 
ment, of grasp. 


In a Cubist picture the conclusion and the connexions are given. The: 
are what the picture is made of. They are its content. The spectator ha 
to find his place withi# this content whilst the complexity of the form» 
and the ‘discontinuity’ of the space remind him that his view from tha 
place is bound to be only partial. 


Content and Function 


Such content and its functioning was prophetic because it coincide 
with the new scientific view of nature which rejected simple causalim 
and the single permanent all-seeing viewpoint. | 


Heisenberg writes: 


` “One may say that the human ability to understand may be in a certa 

sense unlimited. But the existing scientific concepts cover always only 
very limited part of reality, and the other part that has not yet be 
understood is infinite. Whenever we proceed from the known to tP 
unknown we may hope to understand, but we may have to learn at t 

same time a new meaning of the word understanding.”! 


Such a notion implies a change in the methodology of research a: 
invention. W. Grey Waters, the physiologist, writes: 


‘Classical physiology, as we have seen, tolerated only one single 1 
known quantity in its equations—in any experiment there could 
only one thing at a time under investigation. ... We cannot extract c 
independent variable in the classical manner; we have to deal with = 
interaction of many unknowns and variables, all the time. . 
practice, this implies that not one but many—es many as possibl 
observations must be made at once and compared with one anotk 


1 Werner Helsenberg. Physics and Phélesepby. Allen and Unwin (p. 172). 
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modify the several complex unknowns so that their tendencies and 
interdependence can be assessed.”* 


The Studio as Laboratory 


The best Cubist works of 1910, 1911 and 1912 were sustained and 
precise models for the method of searching and testing described 
above. That is to say they force the senses and imagination of the specta- 
tor to calculate, omit, doubt and conclude in a similar way. The 
difference is one of appeal. Because the act of looking at a picture is far 
less concentrated, the picture can appeal to wider and more various 
areas of the spectator’s previous experience. Art is concerned with 
memory: experiment is concerned with predictions. 


The connexion, however, is not only between the Cubist studio and the 
modern laboratory. The need to adapt oneself constantly to presented 
totalities—rather than making inventories or supplying a transcen- 
dental meaning as in front of the Pollatuolo—is a feature of modern ex- 
perience which affects everybody through the mass media and modern 
communication systems. 


‘In the electric age’, writes Marshall McLuhan,’ “when our central, 
nervous system is technologically extended to involve us in the whole 
of mankind and to incorporate the whole of mankind in us, we neces- 
sarily participate, in depth, in the consequences of our every action.... 
The aspiration of our time for wholeness, empathy and depth of aware- 
ness is a natural adjunct of electric technology. The age of mechanical 
industry that preceded us found vehement assertion of private outlook 
the natural mode of expression. ... The mark of our time is its revul- 


sion against imposed patterns. We are suddenly eager to have things 
and people declare their beings totally.’ 


The Cubists were the first penne ge here eee eae 
than agglomerations. 


The Impossibility of Knowledge 


I must emphasize again that the Cubists were not aware of all that we 
are now reading into their art. Picasso and Braque and Léger kept 
silent because they knew that they might be doing more than they 
knew. The lesser Cubists tended to believe that their break with 
tradition had freed them from the bondage of appearances so that they 
might deal with some kind of spiritual essence. The idea that their art 
coincided with the implications of certain new scientific and technologi- 
cal developments was entertained but never fully worked out. There is 
no evidence at all that they recognized the change that had taken place 
in the world’s economic structure. It is for these reasons that I\have 
constantly referred to their twAwation of a transformed world: it 
amounted to no more than that. i 


2 W. Grey Waters. The Living Brar. Pelican Books (p. 69). i 
3 Marshall McLuhan. Usderstanding Modia. McGraw-Hill, 1964. (pp. 4 and 5). 


One cannot explain the exact dates of the maximum Cubist achieve- 
ment—the phase sometimes called Hermetic, sometimes Synthetic. Why 
1910 to 1912 rather than 1905 to 1907? Nor it it possible to explain 
exactly why certain artists, at exactly the same time, arrived at a very 
different view of the world—artists ranging from Bonnard to Du: 
champ or de Chirico. To do so we would need to know an impossibla 
amount about each separate individual development. (In that impossi- 
bility—which is an absolute one—lies our freedom from determinism.) 


We have to work with partial explanations. With the advantage of 60 
years’ hindsight, the correlations I have tried to establish between 
Cubism and the rest of history seem to me to be undeniable. The pre- 
cise route of the connexions remains unknown. They do not inform us 
about the intentions of the artists: they do not explain exactly why 
Cubism took place in the manner it did: but they do help to disclose 
the widest possible continuing meaning of Cubism. 


Pure Theory 


Two more reservations. Because Cubism represented so fundamental < 
revolution in the history of art, I have had to discuss it as though it were 
pure theory. Only in this way could I make its revolutionary conten 
clear. But naturally it was not pure theory. It was nothing like so neat 
consistent or reduced. There are Cubist paintings full of anomalies an 
marvellous gratuitous tenderness and confused excitement. We see th 
beginning in the light of the conclusions it suggested. But it was only 
beginning, and a beginning cut short. 


For all their insight into the inadequacy of appearances and of th 
frontal view of nature, the Cubists used such appearances as the 
means of reference to nature. In the maelstrom of their new construe 
tions their liaison with the events which provoked them is shown b 
way of a simple, almost naive reference to a pipe stuck in the ‘sitter’ 
mouth, a bunch of grapes, a fruit dish or the title of a daily newspape 
Even in some of the most ‘hermetic’ paintings—for example Braque 
Ls Portugats—you can find naturalistic allusions to details of the sul 
jects appearance—such as the buttons on the musician’s jacket- 

buried intact within the construction. There are only a very few wor 

—for instance Picasso’s Ls Modèls of 1912—where such allusions ba 

been totally dispensed with. 


The difficulties were probably both intellectual and sentimental. T 
naturalist allusions seemed necessary in order to offer a measure > 
judging the transformation. If the subject could not be identified b 
naturalistic clue, the picture became abstract. Subsequently most : 
stract art has failed to solve the same problem in reverse: with 
reference to specific experience it is very hard to create any sense 
urgency. 

Perhaps also the Cubists were reluctant to part with appearances 
cause they suspected that in art they could never be the same again. ‘jame 


details are smugpled in and hidden as mementos. It is this which gi 
these Cubist works their unrepeatable poignancy. 
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The second reservation concerns the social content of Cubism—or, 
rather, its lack of it. I have already said that one cannot expect of a 
Cubist painting the same kind of social content as one finds in a Brue- 
ghel or a Courbet. The mass media and the arrival of new publics have 
profoundly changed the social role of the Fine Arts. It remains true, 
however, that the Cubists—during the moment of Cubism—wete un- 
concerned about the personalized human and social implications of 
what they were doing. This, I think, is because they had to simplify. 
The problem before them was so complex that their manner of stating 
it and their trying to solve it absorbed all their attention. As innovators 
they wanted to make their experiments in the simplest possible condi- 
tions; consequently they took as subjects whatever was at hand and 
made least demands. The content of these works is the relation between 
the seer and the seen. This relation is only possible given the fact that 
the seer inherits a precise historical economic and social situation. 
Otherwise they become meaningless. They do not illustrate a human or 
social situation, they posit it. 


For the application of the findings of the Cubist experiments, for the 
wider use of their personalized social implications, we must look to 
mote recent work—to the paintings of Léger since 1920, to the paint- 
ings of Picasso of the Guernica period, to the architecture of Le 
Corbusier and those who were influenced by him, to the pictures of 
Wilfredo Lam and Matta, to certain sculptures by Lipchitz and Zad- 
kine,‘ to the projects of the Constructivists. 


Cubism Now 


I spoke of the continuing meaning of Cubism. To some degree this 
meaning has changed and will change again according to the needs of 
the present. The bearings we read with the aid of Cubism vary accord- 
ing to our position. What is the reading nowr 


It is being more and more urgently claimed that ‘the modern tradition’ 
begins with Jarry, Duchamp and the Dadaists. This confers legitimacy 
upon the recent developments of neo-Dadaism, auto-destructive art, 

ings, etc. The claim implies that what separates the characteris- 
tic art of the 20th century from the art of all previous centuries is its 
acceptance of Unreason, its social desperation, its extreme subjectivity 
and its forced dependence upon existential experience. 


Hans Arp, one of the original Dadist spokesmen, wrote: 


‘The Renaissance taught men the haughty exaltation of their reason. 
Modern times, with their science and technology, turned men towards 
megalomania. The confusion of our epoch results from this over- 
estimation of reason.’ 





4 For a faller description of the use to which Zadkine put Cubism in his monument 
to the Destruction of Rotterdam during the Second World War, sec the author's 
Permanent Red, Methuen, London, 1960. 
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“The law of chance, which embraces all other laws and is as unfathom- 
able to us as the depths from which all life arises, can only be comprer 
hended by complete surrender to the Unconscious.”5 


Arp’s statements are repeated today with a slightly modified vocabuláry 
by all contemporary apologists of outrageous art. (I use the work out- 
rageous descriptively and not in a pejorative sense.) 


During the intervening years, the Surrealists, Picasso, de Chirico, Miro, 
Klee, Dubuffet, the Abstract Expressionists and many others can be 
drafted into the same tradition: the tradition whose aim is to cheat the 
world of its hollow .ctumphs, and disclose its pain. 


Outrageous Extremism 


The example of Cubism forces us to recognize that this is a one-sided 
interpretation of history. Outrageous art has many earlier precedents 
In periods of doubt and transition the majority of artists have always 
tended to be preoccupied with the fantastic, the uncontrollable and th: 
horrific. The greater extremism of contemporary artists is the result o 
their having no fixed social role; to some degree they can create thei 
own. Thus there is no precedent 1n art history for, say, auto-destruc 
tive art. But there are precedents for the spirit of it in the history o 
other activities: heretical religions, alchemy, witchcraft, etc. 


The real break with tradition, or the real reformation of that traditior 
occurred with Cubism itself. The modern tradition, based on a qual 
tatively different relationship being established between man and natur 
began, not in despair, but ın affirmation. 


Object and Subject 


The proof that this was the objective role of Cubism lies in the fact ths 
however much i*s spirit was rejected, it supplied to all later movemen» 
the primary means of their own liberation. That is to say it re-create 
the syntax of art so that it could accommodate modern experience. T> 
proposition that a work of art is a new object and not simply the e 
pression of its subject, the structuring of a picture to admit the c 
existence of different modes of space and time, the inclusion in a wo 
of art of extraneous objects, the dislocation of forms to reveal mov 
ment or change, the combining of hitherto separate and distinct med== 
the diagrammatic use of appearances—these were the revolutions 
innovations of Cubism. 


It would be foolish to underestimate the achievements of post-Cuk 
art. (In fact some of it continued in the spirit of Cubism.) Neverthel 
it is fair to say that in general the art of the post-Cubist period has bx 
anxious and highly subjective. What the evidence of Cubism shor 
prevent us doing is concluding from this that anxiety and extreme s+ 


5 Quoted in Dada by Hans Richter, Thames and Hudson, London. (p. $5.) 
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of art in a period of extreme ideological confusion-and inverted political 
frustration. 


During the first decade of this century a transformed world became 
theoretically possible and the necessary forces of change could already 
be recognised as existing. Cubism was the art which reflected the pos- 
sibility of this transformed world and the confidence it inspired. Thus, 
in a certain sense, it was the most modern art—as it was also the most 
philosophically complex—which has yet existed. 


The vision of the Cubist moment still coincides with what is tech- 
nologically possible. Yet three-quarters of the world remain under- 
nourished and the foreseeable growth of the world population is out- 
stripping the production of food. Meanwhile millions of the privileged 
are the prisoners of their own sense of increasing powerlesaness. 


The political struggle will be gigantic in its range and duration. The 
transformed world will not arrive as the Cubists imagined it. It will be 
born of a longer and more terrible history. We cannot see the end of the 
present period of political inversion, famine and exploitation. But the 
moment of Cubism reminds us that, if we are to be representative of 
our century—and not merely its passive creatures—the aim of achiev- 
ing that end must constantly inform our consciousness. 


Cubism and Politics 


Some will see this as an attempt to force Cubism into politics: to tum 
the meaning of Cubism into a political slogan. I would answer that it is 
an attempt to relate Cubism to the fundaments of art. 


The moment at which a piece of music begins provides a clue to the 
nature of all art. The incongruity of that moment, compared to the un- 
counted, unperceived silence which preceded it, is the secret of art. 
What is the meaning of that incongruity and the shock which accom- 
panies it? It is to be found in the distinction between the given and the 
desired. All art is the attempt to define and make sesatera/ this distinc- 


ton. 


For a long time it was thought that art was the imitation and celebra- 
tion of nature. The confusion arose because the concept of nature itself 
was a projection of the desired. Now that we have cleansed our view of 
nature, we see that art is an expression of our sense of the inadequacy of 
the given—which we are not obliged to accept with gratitude. Art 
mediates between our good fortune and our disappointment. Some- 
times it mounts to the pitch of horror: sometimes it concentrates its 
energy upon the insistence that reality should be changed so that it may 
continue as it is, and become unchangeable. Sometimes it describes the 
desired. 

Thus art, however free or anarchic its mode of expression, is always a 
plea for greater control and an example, within the artificial limits of 
a ‘medium’, of the advantages of such control. Theories about the 
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which his work has upon us. The only inspiration which exists is the 
intimation of our own potential. Inspiration is the mirror image of 
history: by means of it we can see our past, while turning our back 
upon it. And it is precisely this which happens when a piece of music 
begins. We suddenly become aware of the previous silence at the same, 
moment as our attention is concentrated upon future sequences and 
resolutions in which we can share. 


The Cubist moment was such a moment in history. 





review 


Rosalind Delmar The Big Fisp 


Arms and Infiaace’ presents an American view of present internations 
relationships. It is a world of a permanent contest of nerves, in whid 
. nations have to use all methods at their disposal to persuade othe 
nations to behave in desirable ways; a world potentially without rule 
but from which rules have to be extracted only to be explicitly impose 
The ideological tool-kit used to isolate the rules compounds industri: 
negotiation, games theory, communications theory, behaviourism ap 
child psychology. The instruments are nuclear weapons and conves 
tional forces. 


The nuclear weapons are used to deter or to compel action. Mode» 
technology has drastically enhanced the strategic importance of pur 
unconstructive, unacquisitive pain and damage, whether used again 
us or in our own defence. This in turn enhances the importance of w 
and threats of war as techniques of influence, not of destruction, 
coercion and deterrence, not of conquest and defence, of bargaini» 
and intimidation.’ The threat of more to come would be used during 
nuclear war, should one occur. 


Conventional forces are used to back up threats when they may > 
have been sufficiently overt. When the United States went into t 
Lebanon, he explains, they were sending a clear signal to the Sov 
Union not to intervene in the Lebanon, Jordan or Iraq. When na 
installations were destroyed in North Vietnam after the Gulf of Ton 
incident, it was designed as ‘a communication which would be receiv 
by the North Vietnamese and Chinese with high fidelity’. These for 





1 Thomas C. Shelling, Arms and Influence, Newhaven and London, Yale Univer 
Presa, 1966. 
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should this be necessary, and thus to trigger off a larger war should the 
status quo be disturbed. 


us diplomacy and its military instruments are the Pooh Bah of inter- 
national politics. According to Piaget, says Shelling, children learn the 
principle of ‘making the punishment fit the crime’ at a very early age. So 
why not grown-up nation states? Unfortunately only the larger states 
even qualify for human status. Mossadeq’s Iran was a small puppy which 
had to be house-trained; North Vietnam a dog which has killed a 
chicken. On the other hand, the Soviet Union behaves like a recalcitrant 
child, and China like a thief in the night. Faced with such indiscipline, 
America must impose order, and may even be eventually forced to 
wreak the wrath of God upon the world. 


But so far the us has attempted to maintain the states quo; its main prob- 
lem is to understand it. Shelling anticipated the problem and its pos- 
- sible solution in a previous book.? He pointed out then that ‘civilized 
modern students of international affairs’ are at a disadvantage compared 
with Machiavelli or the ancient Chinese, because they have concepts 
like trust and good faith at their disposal. To cope with the modern 
world we must learn once more from the ancients, who ‘drank wine 
from the same glass to demonstrate the absence of poison, met in 
public places to inhibit the massacre of one by the other, and even 
deliberately exchanged spies to facilitate transmittal of authentic in- 
formation’. 


Arms and Inflace embodies an attempt to learn from these ancient 
tactics. Although he claims to use historical examples as illustrations, 
Shelling deploys them as a series of arlalogies. Thus Russian interven- 
tion in Budapest in 1956 is held to be like the Persian campaign in 
Asia Minor as described by Xenophon, and quotation is made also 
from Thucydides, Caesar and Shakespeare. It is relatively unimport- 
ant that he is capable of misunderstanding the past in the most elemen- 
tary way—for example, he believes that the Crusaders sacked Jerusalem 
‘while the mood was on them... burned things that they might, with 
time to reflect, have carried away instead, and raped women that, with 
time to think about it, they might have married instead’—what are 
serious are his misconceptions about the present, whether or not he 
claims to derive them from history. 


Shelling manages to maintain at one and the same time that the prin- 
ciples of inter-state relations have been the same at all times and places 
and that the advent of nuclear weapons has brought about a new diplo- 
matic revolution. But the distrust and bad faith that he sees as specific 
to the nuclear age have been features of international relations since as 
well as before Machiavelli’s time, and in any case are not the most im- 
portant factors. Perhaps his horror indicates the traumatic effect of 
America’s first sustained entanglement with the international system. 
What he would like us to believe is that once nuclear weapons exist all 
forms of international relations are based on blackmail. In other words 


2 The Strategy of Conflict. Harvard University Presa, 1963. 
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military technology, and that therefore a revolution in military tech- 
nology leads to a corresponding revolution in the field of international 
politics, But this is not the case. The political division of the world in 
1945 to 1949 was not in any way dependent on the balance of terror 
and was more influential in determining principles of foreign policy for 
both sides than the subsequent development of nuclear strike capacity. 
This is not to deny that weapons technology is an important part of the 
infra-structure of the international system. However, its theoretical 
implications have been mediated through the changes and develop- 
ments in military doctrine, a field which Shelling ignores. Moreover, ht 

fails to realize that the ‘choice of weapons themselves is a politica 
decision determined by politico-military objectives. The Vietnamese 

for example, would be highly unlikely to use napalm or bombers agains 

villages in the South. 


The war in Victnam is seen as a coercive campaign, It raises the pos 
sibility of a new kind of ‘limited war’, and as such might, Shellin, 
thinks, provide a model for war on China. But instead of having cor 
ventional explosives the United States would use low-yield nucles 
weapons. The tactics would, however, be the same—to select what it = 
thought the enemy holds most precious and destroy that. Such a we 
would be fought either to destroy the present government or to cop 
pel the government to meet certain demands. As a contingency pl» 
this need not be regarded with great seriousness. It is the implicatio: 
for Vietnam that are most significant. For the bombing of North Vie 
nam is viewed not only by Shelling, but also by the White House an 
the Pentagon as a means of putting pressure on the government of tle 
DRY: “The object is to exact good behaviour or to oblige discontinuan 
of mischief, not to destroy the subject altogether.’ This reliance « 
technique (which Shelling calls compellance) refuses to accept that t= 
adversary may be possessed of such morale and internal cohesion th 
the effect will be either failure for the aggressor or complete destro 
tion of the victim. It reiterates in more subtle form the might is rig 
maxim. Of course the alternatives, failure or destruction, are n> 
desired. Victory is the objective, and preservation of face. After all, 
Shelling himself remarks, ‘we lost thirty thousand dead in Korea 
save face for the United States and the United Nations, not to se 
South Korea for the South Koreans, and it was undoubtedly worth it 
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. The record of the Wilson regime—assaults on the industrial organizations 
and living-standards of the working class, racist legislation, alliance with 
US imperialism, collusion with white settlers, and suppression of national 
liberation movements—needs no labouring. What have been the internal 
repercussions within the Labour Party ? A mass defection of constituency 
activists, working-class voters and intellectual supporters—yet no major 
fissure within the party apparatus, no major withdrawal of union support, 
no determined secession of left MPs. The first two articles in this issue of 
the review ate published as contributions to the discussion among social- 
ists about the changing political map of the British Left. 


First, we are publishing Tom Nairn’s unsparing dissection of the dreams 
of Scottish nationalism—one of the alternatives to which disillusioned 
erstwhile Labour supporters have turned. His historical insights throw 
“ight on the anomalies of Scottish consciousness today, and explain the 
‘hetoric and the class character of the present nationalist movement— 
naking clear that only a revolutionary nationalism which laid the ghosts 
of the bourgeois past could achieve political validity in Scotland. 


‘econdly, this issue contains an interview with Michael Foot—symbolic 

eader of the Labour Left, and most eloquent spokesman for a point of 
iew and a political perspective whose survival, particularly among 
ocialists of older generations, goes much of the way to explaining the 

«sistance of the Labour Party structures to the loss of so much of its mass 
«upport. It goes without saying that this perspective is not our own. We 
ublish this interview as a document which clarifies the political choices 
efore the British Left—above all the younger generation. 


_ estern Marxists have in general paid little attention to war or military 
tategy. André Glucksmann’s book “The Discourse of War’, published 


earlier this, yeat in Paris, is a PE study of both. The chapter 
which we publish here, with an introduction on the significance of this 
work, is also unusual for the sophistication with which it discusses the 
implications of Mao Tse Tung’s thought. This has been for the most part’ 
either oversimplified—by admirers as well as detractore—or else treated as 
a scholarly corpus for sinologues. Glucksmann provides™a theoretical 
account for discussion among Marxists. 


Readers will be familiar with Lee Russell’s articles on individual film 
directors, which constituted one of the main elements of the Motifs sec- 
tion of the review from its inception in NLR 23. He has now completed a 
book on ‘Signs and Meaning in the Cinema’, of which we publish a chap- 
ter here. A true theoretical foundation for the cinema has long been lack- 
ing—though its importance as the art-form par excellence of the 2oth cen- 
tury was acknowledged by Lenin 50 years ago. Lee Russell’s work begins 
to provide this. This is one of the few contributions to aesthetics which 
produces operational concepts. Anyone who sees films should read it. 





E) Routledge & Kegan Paul 


Soviet Sociology 
Historical Antecedents and Current Appraisals 
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Edited with an introduction by ALEX SIMIRENKO. An important collection of 
articles and essays which surveys the growth, decline and re-birth of Soviet sociology 
in its historical context. It offers a helpful appraisal of its prospects for significant work 
in the future. 508 


Essays in the Theory of Society 


RALF DAHRENDORF Professor of Sociology, University of Constance. ‘Provocative, in- 
formative, lucid, pleasurable—one could go on multiplying complimentary adjectives 
about these essays. They show sociology to be a discipline in which the literate and 
human values still flourish.’—Gwardias a 608 


Tom Nairn 


The Three Dreams 
of Scottish Nationalism 


“Modern Scottish Nationalism has led a fluctuating, intermittent existence since 
(853. Now, quite suddenly, it has become a more serious political reality. In the 
vast it has gone through many renaissances, followed by even more impressive 

and longer-lasting collapses into inertia; but the present upsurge looks likely to 
ast longer than others, at least, and to produce more of a mark on history. 


en from without—from London, or in the perspective of British politics— 
he change appears welcome for many reasons, Like the companion Nationalism 
af the Welsh, it brings an element of novelty into the hopelessness and corrup- 
sion of the post-imperial political scene. Obviously, fringe nationalisms will be 
ood for the English, by forcing upon them a more painful reassessment of 


themselves than any al have yet undergone. The smug ‘deep sleep’ 
Orwell spoke of—the fruit of the oldest and most successful of modern 
imperialisms—would be more disturbed by the loss of Wales or Scot- 
land then ever it was by the loss of India or Africa. And at the moment, 
a particular attraction to many must seem the near-destruction of the ` 
Labour Party’s power which would result from the permanent loss of 
their Scottish or Welsh strongholds. In the slow, festering decay of 
British State and society, they are the most important forces of dis- 
integration to have appeared yet: they prefigure the dismemberment of 
the united British society which built up the imperial system itself. They 
are at once a product of the collapse of the system, and the sharpest pos- 
sible comment on the advanced state of this collapse. What justice it 
would be, if the Wilson Government which came to power to ‘save the 
Pound’ ended by losing Wales and Scotland as well! 


The importance of the phenomenon demands that we should look at it_ 
less superficially, however. What is Scottish Nationalism in itself, as 
distinct from its external repercussions? Such a consideration of its 
meaning—as with other, comparable phenomena of modern national- 
ism—must lead to recognition of the deep contradictions embodied by 
it. Only some insight into these contradictions can allow us to try and 
form any real estimate of the movement’s significance. 


Dream-Country 


Externally a positive reaction to the humiliating agony of a long era, 
Scottish Nationalism has another inwardness. For the Scots them- 
selves, it is the late reflorescence of a dream, the hope of an identity, to 
which they have clung, obscurely and stubbornly, across centuries of 
provincial stagnation. Such a dream—and still more so, the time of its 
reflorescence—have a meaning which is bound to be far from clear out- 
side Scotland. 


Not that it seems too clearly appreciated within the country, either. 
Nothing demonstrates more surely the mythical nature of Scottish 
matter-of-factness and ‘realism’ than the small amount of effort the 
Scots have given to the prosaic understanding of what really matters to 
the country. Their dourness is at once a disguise, and a shield. A stony 
confrontation of the small change of living—counting the pence— 
protects them from a broader understanding that might threaten theis 
identity : and also from what a Calvinist heritage apprebends as the sin. 
ful inner chaos. Behind the wary eyes and granite countenance o. 
Scotland there lies not one dream only, but a whole inheritance os; 
dreams, whose accumulation has made the psychology of moder 
Nationalism. 


The now dominant dream of Scotland re-born should perhaps be see: 
as the third phase in the dream-psychology (which has very often bee 
a dream-pathology) of Scottish history. It is deeply marked by both tb 
great dreams that preceded it. Like them, its most important trait is 

vast, impossible dissociation from the realities of history. The be 
short definition of Scottish history may be this: Scotland is the lan 
where ideal has never, even for an instant, coincided with fact. Mo: 


nations fave had imonini of truth, at least. Scotland, never. The re- 
sultant chronic laceration of the Scots mind—most brillfantly conveyed 
to the world'in Stevenson’s fable of Jekyll and Hyde—is the thing which 
gives poignancy to the hope of a Scotland re-made, when seen from 
within. Scottigh autonomy must appear there as the healing of the 
secular wound which has informed—and most often poisoned— 
Scottish consciousness ever since the Union of 1707. The real drama of 
the situation lies in its potential tragedy. It is not at all evident that the 
forms of autonomy one can reasonably foresee—whether partial or 
total—could cure the disease. They might perpetuate it, crystallizing 
the long, central hopelessness of Scottish history within a framework of 
archaic bourgeois nationality. 


But this is to anticipate. The logical place to begin is with the first tor- 
mented vision Scotland was subjected to: the Reformation. The great 
debate about Protestantism and Capitalism established a certain 
affinity between the two; it has not given us any formula for the easy 
interpretation of the actual relationship in any given society. However, 
this is not too hard in, say, 17th-century Holland, or in the London or 
Bristol of the same period. There the immediate value and efficacy of 
Protestantism as the ideology of a dynamic, mercantile middle class is 
evident. But the case of Scotland is radically different. 


The fact is that the Reformation struck Scotland long before there was 
any significant mercantile or capitalist development there. Two cen- 
turies later, her native bourgeoisie was not strong enough even to re- 
tain its independence. Scottish capitalism did not flourish until after 
the Union, in the context of the British colonial empire. Yet, there is no 
doubt that Scotland was one of the most radically and successfully 
Reformed countries of Europe. The movement, which went on vigor- 
ously and progressively for over a hundred and fifty years, from the 
time of Knox to that of the covenanters, corresponds to the Revolu- 
tions which have left their stamp on the histories and national psycho- 
logies of other countries. Four centuries have passed since the Lords of 
the Congregation called John Knox home from Geneva to lead this 
Scottish Revolution, Yet their work is still felt, in every interstice of 
Scottish life. Often unacknowledged now, the ghosts still preside at 
every feast-day there, hidden regulators of the tongue. 


This religious revolution derived its power and character precisely 
from its historical isolation. In the dreadful, chronic anarchy and medi- 
acval poverty of Scotland, it represented the one great effort of the 
Scottish people towards a meaningful order of their own. The effort 
was separated by centuries from the material conditions which—in 
Weber’s or Tawney’s thesis—should have corresponded to it, the pro- 
cesses of capital accumulation. This meant that originally the Reforma- 
tion movement was an absolute attempt at moral and religious order, 
isolated from the very conditions that would have made it an integral 
part of history—at once ‘corrupting’ it, and bestowing upon it a real 
historical sense. Just because it could not be the veiled ideology of a 
class, the Scottish Reformation was bound to be an abstract, millenial 
dream—in effect, a desperate effort at escape from history, rather than a 
logical chapter in its unfolding. The Scots wanted, and needed, Salva- 


. ate 
tion in the most total Anse imaginable, Scotland’s Revolution gave it 
them neat. 


The harsh absoluteness of the Scots Theocracy reflected its historical 

displacement. It was a translation of theology into social relationships 
without mediation. Much more than an opiate, it provided a positive, 

partly democratic, intelligible social order that struck deep roots in a 
population whose historical experience until then had been a concen- 

trated dose of everything worst about mediaeval Europe: dearth, weak 

central power, rapacious struggles for position, Church corruption, 

brigandage and wars. The divine, black dream divorced from time was 

also a form of civilization. As one historian of the Kirk notes: 


‘The Kirk’s Elders and Ministers who supervised the behaviour of 
every man and woman in the parish ... were the nearest thing to a 
police force that most of Scotland knew till the roth century. It was a. 
force not because of any physical power but because of its prestige, 
because the people belonged to the Kirk and believed in it, even though 
they might grumble or tremble when it condemned their faults...” 


The price the Scots payed, and still pay, for their possession by this 
dream was a high one. Long since, it turned into a detestable and 
crippling burden against which every form of creative culture has had 
to fight for life, from the 18th-century ‘golden age’ to the present day. 
Yet the very identity of Kirk and people—its ‘national-popular’ 
character, in Gramsci’s phrase—meant that it, more than anything 
else, has been preserved in Scotland’s long and stagnant twilight, far 
less than a nation yet not a province like any other. The denying de- 
mons are still alive. Addicts of the Christian-Marxist dialogue should 
try and shake hands with them some time, if they want a cure.? 


Thus, the original character of the Reformation in Scotland was very 
far removed from the Weber-Tawney model. But of course this doer 
not affect the fact that, when the conditions of capitalist developmen 
did arise in Scotland, much later, they found a country singularly wel 
prepared. Undoubtedly the rapidity and success of the Industria 
Revolution in Scotland had something to do with this. E. J. Hobsbawp- 
suggests in Industry and Empire that the Kirk’s educational system wa 
particularly important here, as well as the more general factors o 
ethos and psychology.’ 


The strange, truncated condition of Scotland after 1707 made it naturs 
to search for effective substitutes for the lost national identity. Th 
Kirk was indeed such a substitute. But because of its unworldliness an 
its limitations of bigotry, inevitably an unsatisfactory one in the lon 
run. In the later 18th century, Scotland produced two contrastin 





1 J, M. Redd, Kirk and Nation: The Story of the Reformed Chirch of Scotland, pp. 52-53. 
2 Before doing so, however, they would be well-advised to read some classic dk 
criptians of the demons: James Hogg’s The Privats Memoirs and Confessions of a Jus 
fied Simmer (1824), now available in a Cressct Press edition; of John Buchan’s We 
Wood (1927). 

> E, J. Hobsbawm, Industry and Empire: An economic history of Britain since 17 
(1968), chapter The Osher Britain, pp. 252-268. 


movements of culture Yhat tried to compensate for the loss in thei 
different ways. Basically similar to developments elsewhere in Europe 
they acquired a particular meaning from the Scottish dilemma. 


One was the Edinburgh Enlightenment associated with the names oj 
David Hume and Adam Smith. This was, in effect, an escape from the 
peculiar destiny of Scotland, onto the plane of abstract reason (though 
possibly the taste for abstractions it revealed had something to do with 
the theological inheritance), There was a cutting edge to Hume’s cele- 
brated joke about wishing to be pardoned his Scotticisms, rather than 
his sins, when on his death-bed. The other movement was the same 
reaction to the Enlightenment as other cultures produced, towards 
feeling and the particular: Romanticism. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of Romanticism for Scotland. While the Enlightenment 
was only an episode, Romanticism entered her soul. 


Here was the second of the dreams still implanted in the subsoil of 
Scottish consciousness. European history shows a general relationship 
between Romanticism and the Nationalism of the I9gth-century, not 
entirely unlike that between the Reformation and Capitalism which we 
have already looked at. But again, Scotland was a drastic exception to 
whatever generalities hold in this field. There, the new freedom of ex- 
pression and the discovery of folk-culture could scarcely be the pre- 
cursors or the supports of a new nation in the making (as in Italy, 
Hungary, Germany), nor the accompaniment of triumphant nation- 
ality (as in England and America). The Scottish nationality was dead. 
Scotland was once more severed from those real conditions which 
should bave lent meaning to her culture. No revolution against the 
humiliations of the Union, no Scottish 1848 were to furnish a historical 
counterpoint to Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott. The romantic con- 
sciousness too, therefore, could only be an absolute dream to the Scots. 
Unable to function as ideology, as a moving spirit of history, it too was 
bound to become a possessing demon. Elsewhere, the revelation of the 
romantic past and the soul of the people informed some real future— 
in the Scottish limbo, they sre the nation’s reality. Romanticism pro- 
vided—as the Enlightenment could not, for all its brilllance—a sur- 
rogate identity. 


Perhaps this function as substitute consciousness has something to do 
with the peculiar intensity of Romanticism in Scotland, and with the 
great significance of the country as a locale of the European romantic 
fancy. It had the right sort of unreality. Such unreality—in effect, the 
substitution of nostalgia for. real experience—has remained at the 
centre of the characteristically Scottish structure of feeling. David 
Craig has outlined the problem with admirable precision: 


‘Such nostalgia, in this ‘national’ form, was strong in many 1oth- 
century literatures—in English poetry, for example, Arthurian ro- 
mances and “Merrie England’ work, and in the German equivalents. It 
is indeed one form of Romantic escapism. What matters for integrity of 
feeling is the place or value this emotion is allowed to have in the whole 


experience, how far it is understood, and perhaps resisted. ...’ 
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The point is, He contithes, that in Scotland it never is resisted, from 
Scott himself up to Grassic Gibbon and MacDiarmid. 


‘Tt is a mark of the uncertain foothold for a national literature in Scot- 
land that this weak ground of nostalgia should crop up in so many ` 
places. Emigration of our most notable talents thus both creates gaps 
in the imaginative records of the country and tempts our writers into 
indulgence of their weaker sides . . . What again and again weakens 
them ... is the feeling that the ground in their country is shifting under 
their feet, and this perhaps gets worse the greater the determination to 
han a national vantage-point, to take up one’s stance inside exclusively 
Scottish territory.” 


A most exact historical sense can therefore be give to the assertion that 
Scotland is peculiarly haunted by the past. She is doubly dominated by 
her dead generations. At bottom there is the bedrock of Calvinism, the. 
iron, abstract moralism of a people that distrusts this world and itself; 
then overlaying this, the sentimental, shadow-appropriation of this 
world and itself through romantic fantasy. Naturally, these strata are 
also in conflict with one another much of the time. But this is not the 
place to try and trace out the patterns of the conflict, present in some 
form in everything distinctively Scottish. 


A Machinery of Myth 


From this fertile soil has grown the myth-consciousness of modern 
Scotland, expressed in her Nationalism. Nationalism is her third dream. 
It is basically a dream of redemption. For the Scots, national existence 
must represent that magic, whole reality of which they have been cheat- 
ed by history—in it, their maimed past will be redeemed, in more vivid 
colours than a history can ever provide. 


It may seem surprising that such a consciousness should have emerged 
from the modern history to which most historians have paid attention: 
essentially, the grim story of the Scottish Industrial Revolution, with 
the destruction of Highland society as background." Yet surely it is not. 
History bas amply demonstrated the capacity of capitalist societies to- 
harbour and transmit apparently archaic social forms and ideas—and, 
on occasion, to lend them new and monstrous life (as in Germany and 
Japan). For reasons not adequately studied, this sort of bourgeois 
society actually fosters these elements alien to itself, as counter weights 
to its own alienations. Surely there is no society, no landscape, mor 
crassly impersonal and materialist than that of the Scottish Industria 
Belt; yet this is the society which has secreted the past we have bees 
looking at, as a dislocated and poignant inner reality. 


The criterion of the success with which modern Scotland has done thi 
is simple: the universality of its false consciousness, and the mult» 
plicity of its forms. Scotland’s myths of identity are articulated sufb 
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4 David Craig, Seattich Literature and the Scottish People 1680—1830 (1961), pp. 290-29" 
5 Described in, for instance, R. H. Campbell’s Scotland since 1707: the Rise of an b 
dustrial Society (1965), and John Prebble’s The Highland Clearances (1963). 
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ciently to suit everyon® Though Ministers of the Kirk, lawyers, lairds 
tycoons and educationalists all have their own contrasting angles o; 
the Geist, the principle articulation is between two poles. Nationalis 
ideology draws all its real force from one or the other. On the one hand 
there is the pqpular—or populist—complex of ideas, which coincide 
enough with the foreign image of the Scots to need little elaboratio: 
here. Sporranry; alcoholism, and the ludicrous appropriation of th: 
remains of Scotland’s Celtic fringe as a national symbol have beer 
celebrated in a million emetic ballads. It is an image further blackenec 
by a sickening militarism, the relic of Scotland’s special role in the 
building up of British imperialism.® Yet any judgement on this aspec 
of Scottish national consciousness ought to be softened by the re- 
cognition that these are the pathetic symbols of an inarticulate people 
unable to forge valid correlates of their different experience: the pecu- 
liar crudity of Tartanry only corresponds to the peculiarly intense 
alienation of the Scots on this level. On the other hand, apparently 
(and very self-consciously!) remote from this, but part of the same 
machinery, there is the national consciousness of the intelligentsia 
This is best seen as a sort of ethereal tartanry. Based upon rejecting the 
trash-image of Scotland, it aims to substitute something purer, but 
whose function will be the same: in effect, to seize the rea/ soul of the 
land, beyond its blood-stained philistinism, beyond the Industrial 
Revolution (“This towering pulpit of the Golden Calf’), even beyond 
the Kirk and its progeny.” The precarious senge of identity renders it 
intolerable to a more reflective mind that ‘Scotland’ should be con- 
fosed with any of these things. 


‘My native land should be to me 

Asa root is toa tree. Ifa man’s labour fills no want there, 
His deeds are doomed and his music mute. 

This Scotland is not Scotland ...”8 


But then, what és Scotland? The fringe ‘folk’ culture that survived the 
Kirk’s persecution and industrialism, and is unknown to most people 
now living in the country? The vivid dialect of the Lowlands, re- 
worked into a limited poetic language by the Scots Literary Renais- 
sancer Or some Jungian essence lying inside the living, like the dead 
generations, waiting on resurrection r? 


There is no answer to the question. Whatever is chosen cannot possibly 
bear the weight put on it—be the ‘root’ of the tree—if one regards it 
prosaically, in the light of history. Perhaps this is why the Literary 





* The significance of this is perhaps most easily comparable to that of the’anzac day 
rituals for Australia and New Zealend: societies afraid of thelr own marginality end 
provincialdom seize on whatever they can as thelr indubitable contribution to werld 
history, the proof of real identity. 

7 Edwin Muir, Scotland 1941, in Selected Poems, ed. T. S. Eliot, Faber 1965), p. 34. 

* Hugh MacDiarmid, Lesreat for the Great Music (1934), in Collected Poems (1962), 
p. 258. 

’ “For that is the mask of the Scot of all classes: that he stands in an attitude towards 
the pest unthinkable to Englishmen, end remembers and cherishes the memory of 


Renaissance had to be Amost entirely poetical. Poetry in this sense is a 
kind of magic: it conjures up the dead and the non-existent into a 
semblance of the desired object. There is a profound and dangerous 
ambiguity in this whole movement of thought—of the greatest 
relevance to understanding Scotland’s Nationalism—which has not ` 
been sufficiently studied in the past. - 


First of all, it is evidently tied to the peculiarly intense romanticism we 
looked at above. In McLuhanite terms, one might say that the can- 
tent of the new dream is the old ones, however it seems to reject the 
past in form. David Daiches has also pointed out how Sentimentality 
€|.. lodged itself more deeply in Scotland than elsewhere, because of 
the division between the Scottish head and the Scottish heart that his- 
tory had already produced.’ ® Modern intellectuals are still struggling 
with this division. The more they get away from the stale, phoney 
solutions, the more obvious the sameness of their dilemma becomes. _ 
Its insolubility has the following consequences. “This Scotland’—the 
real Scotland—is rejected as travesty, and can only be rejected sosally. 
Here is a recent accurate gloss on MacDiarmid’s well-known poem 
Lament for the Great Music: 


The Scotland of today is no longer Scotland, but a philistine travesty of 
itself. It is Scotshire, e county in the north of England, an ex-country, 
an Esau land that has sold its birthright for a mess of English pott- 
age.... He, as poet, presents the Scottish people with their own image, 
the thing they have become, and he calls them back, like a true bard, 
to their own heritage. But so lost are they that they do not recognize it, 
or him. This is the measure of how deep the rot has gone since 1707." | 


What follows from such radical rejection of an impossibly corrupted 
reality ? Hither despair: 


‘Havf his soul a Scot maun use 

Indulgin’ in illusions, 

And hanuf in gettin’ rid o’ them 

And comin’ to conclusions 

Wi’ the demoralisin’ dearth 

O’ onything worth while on Harth....’¥ 


Or, more sinisterly, the feeling that the ‘real’ Scotland which is worth 
while and has survived it all is—osess/f. The poetical fantasy, and the 
poet himself, embody the sought-after Geist. There are then as man 
Geists as there are poets, or schools of Sentimentality currently operat 
ing. Hence, a widely diffused complacent narcissism—the true mark o 
cultural provincialism—from which Scottish intellectuals find it bar: 
to escape. It is a structural state of Scottish culture, with roots in th: 
history outlined above. 


This, incidentally, is what explains something that has often puzzle 


10 David Dalches, The Paradex of Scottish Culture (1964), p- 82. 

u Tom Scott, on Lawes’ fer the Great Masi, in Agenda, Antumn-Winter 1967-6 
issue on MacDiarmid and Scottiah Poetry, p. 23. 

12 From A Drank Man Looks at the Thistle, (1926), in Collected Poems (1962), p. 141. 
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the external observer bf things Scottish. All references—howevey 
oblique—to the more vulgar and obtrusive forms of the weltanschannny 
are met with the confident, but slightly embarrassed assertion that 
Tartanry is now a thing of the past. It is always languishing since 
yesterday. This is invariably true, in one sense, and totally false ir 
another. The flexibility of Scottish narcissism simply allows transitions 
from the heather-clad ballad to Lemest for the Great Music, with any 
number of stops in between. ‘This is, precisely, the unity and under- 
lying sense of a deeply defensive culture on precarious foundations 
that are—as Craig put it—felt as shifting under one’s feet. 


The Politics of Narcissism 


Inevitably, Nationalist politics are built upon this web of accreted 
myth-consciousness. No more striking illustration of this can be found 
than the common myth of Scottish Left-ness. Claud Cockburn re- 
cently fell foul of it in a New Statesman article called The Bagpipes of 
Socialism. ‘There he argued that Mrs Ewing’s electoral triumph at 
Hamilton was not what it seemed, but ‘... the renewal of a great 
tradition: the potentially formidable alliance of Scottish socialism and 
nationalism.’ 


A really cohesive system of false consciousness like the one we are 
examining must provide space for socialists as well as everyone else. 


Useful as 2 North Atlantic Cuba would be, the conviction that this is 
Scotland’s destiny rests on particularly shifting ground. Scotland is 
certainly a more egalitarian country than England, and in some ways a 
more violent one. It does not follow that she is a more revolutionary 
one. 


Scotland’s gritty sense of equality derives from the old Theocracy, not 
from Jacobinism or Bolshevism. It is double-edged, like every other 
aspect of that heritage. It stands for the democracy of souls before the 
All Mighty, rather than an explosive, popular effort to a anything. It is 
extremely touchy, but passive. This passivity is intimately linked to 
something even more dangerous. According to the rabid forms of 
Protestantism that got the upper hand in Scotland, the democracy of 
souls is an uneasy one. Souls may be either saved, or damned, and which 
way one goes is by far the most important question of life on earth. 
Regrettably, there is no rational way of resolving the problem, so that 
argument about it is necessarily sectarian, and endless. ‘The only solu- 
tion is by fiat, from above, by an Authority that selects the Elect from 
the ranks of the Damned." Hence, a kind of masochism, a craving for 
discipline, in fact, accompanies this Scottish sense of equality. Gramsci 
has pointed out the analogy between Calvinist and vulgar-~Marxist 
determinism. In fact, there was no Stalinist like a Scottish Stalinist, a 





D New Statesmen, February 23rd, 1968. 

1 The prevalence and intensity of the Hlect-Damned psychology has a lot to do 
with the cultural narcissism previously described. The Hlect—to which each in- 
dividual is of course obliged to feel Av belongs, however he categorizes the Damned 
—is by definition self-admiring, smug, and Identified with the only reality thet 
counts, 


truth which must hav4impressed itself on many students of modern 
British politics. 


Scottish Nationalism is not in the very least inherently ‘Left’. It belongs ~ 
squarely within a category quite familiar in the history of the world 
outside Scotland: bourgeois nationalism. This is, in fact, implied by 
the majority of Nationalist propagandists, in their favourite argument: 
why not Scotland? They compare the case of Scotland to those of the 
many new nations and nationalities which have emerged since 1945, 
every one of them blessed with a seat at the United Nations. Surely 
Scotland’s ‘claim’ is as good as any of theirs? 


Claim to what? This is the question that the Nationalist myth-mentality 
appears largely consecrated to evading, with the assistance of all hands. 


The right to be free, territorial self-control, even the idea of nationality 
itself—these are not timeless truths, but the products of a certain logic 
in the historical process. They occupy a broadly recognizable place in 
history, and have a certain justification attaching to this place. Once, 
the world was without nationalities—and indeed, nationality appeared, 
not as the expression of ‘freedom’ and the right to be different and 
unique, but as the enemy of precisely these things, the leveller of tribal 
and feudal variety—and it will certainly be so again. Nations and 
Nationalisms are aspects of the bourgeois epoch of world history. 
Within this epoch it has (or in most cases, has had) two sorts of justi- 
fication as a historical force. Firstly, as a necessary means of escape 
from feudal or other primitive systems that were an impossible barrier 
to economic and social progress. In this sense, Nationalism was a pre- 
condition of the formation of modern society, and such a vital one that 
bourgeois civilization has on the whole remained cast in its mould; it 
is only now beginning to break away from it. Secondly—mainly in the 
zoth century—Nationalism has served as an analogous instrument for 
non-European societies to escape from another system which for them 
constituted an equally insuperable barrier to development: western 
Imperialism. It is unnecessary here to try and discuss the complexities of 
these issues. But surely it is clear that in both cases Nationalism had a 
double positive function: externally, as a means of sweeping away 
archaic or predatory social forms, and internally, as a means of mobiliz- 
ing populations for socio-economic development. 


Where is Scottish Nationalism located in this perspective? In its pre 
sent form, nowhere. That is, as a tragic dream comparable to the othe 
dreams of Scotland’s history precisely in its remoteness from those res 
conditions which could give it the historical significance it implicitl 
claims. Any reasonable political judgment on Scottish Nationalisn. 
must take into account both this remoteness, and its meaning in term 
of Scottish history. 


True to their nature, the Scots usually voice their Nationalism in a ver 
moral manner. Nowhere more so than in placing themselves within th 
great 2oth-century anti-imperialist movement of national liberatior 
There can therefore be no harm in pointing out some of the mon 
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truths which do, in fac, attach to the position of their country in th 
history of the world. : 


First of all, Scotland is not a colony, a semi-colony, a pseudo-colony, : 
neat-colony, 4 neo-colony, or any kind of colony of the English. Shi 
is a junior but (as these things go) highly successful partner in th 
general business enterprise of Anglo-Scots Imperialism. Now that thi 
business is evidently on its last legs, it may be quite reasonable for th 
Scots to want out. But there is really no point in disguising this desir 
with heroic ikonry. After all, when the going was good for Imperialism. 
the world heard very little indeed for the Scots’ longing for indepen 
dence. It may not come amiss either to indicate the ludicrous phoni 
ness of that comparison of themselves with the Irish the Scots am 
fond of in this context. The Irish rose up and wrenched their indepen 
dence from Imperialism when the latter was at the apex of its power 
With sleekit Presbyterian moderation the Scots have restrained them 
selves until it is abundantly plain that the English would be incapabl: 
of stopping an insurrection on the Isle of Wight. The Irish had tı 
fight the Black-and-Tans. The London Times has already half-sur 
rendered to the Scots. 


The comparison between them is not a matter of fifty years in time. It i 
a matter of two worlds. When, after its own grab at colonial empire ha 
failed with the disastrous Darien Expedition of 1698, the Scottisl 
bourgeoisie joined forces with the English in 1707, the distinctio» 
became inevitable. The Scottish people ceased to belong to Frant 
Fanon’s “Wretched of the Earth’. For two centuries they have belonge: 
to the conquerors. Their industries were, as E. J. Hobsbawm puts it 
‘the cutting edge of a world industrial economy’. Their armies wer 
the cutting edge of British Imperialism. Now, the bourgeois rhetoric o 
Nationalism blandly exorcises this history of blood and exploitatio: 
with a few readings from The Réghts of Man. Indeed, one elder states 
man of the Nationalist movement recently went on record with these 
remarkable words: “Ihe great mistake made by James VI in 1603 wa: 
to go to London. He should have governed the whole British Empir: 
from Scotland .. 16 Unfortunately, this vein of delirium echoes the 
central uncertainty of Nationalism only too accurately. When in doubt 
take refuge in bombast. The Scots have become vaguely conscious o* 
having sold their national soul to the Devil. It is more painful to recog 
nize that the bargain of 1707 cannot now be undone, except in name— 
unless of course the Nationalist movement had aspirations which weni 
beyond the terms of that bourgeois world to which 1707 and its con 
sequences belonged. But this is another question, and one of little 
relevance to existing Nationalism. 


Admittedly, Scotland—along with the English North-East and South 
West—has also long been the victim of the unequal developmen 
characteristic of advanced capitalism. Such areas are characterized by 
higher, chronic rates of unemployment, poorer housing, high emigra 
tion, and generally lag behind the favoured zones of growth (like th 
B E. J. Hobsbawm, op. cit, p. 265. 
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English South-East, or@he Paris conufbation). It has been recognized 
that one way—perhape a necessary way—of countering this tendency is 
to give more power over their own affairs to these regions. The 
Italian Republican Constitution of 1946 remains a model for such pro- 
gressive bourgeois development, although only partially enacted to this ` 
day. 3 


But this is to confer upon Scotland’s problems a status quite different 

- from the one enshrined in the Nationalist mythology. It makes the 
purpose of ‘independence’ into a minor administrative problem. 
Autonomy becomes an antidote for some of the worst damage done 
by the reckless past evolution of the capitalist system. Looked at in this 
perspective, regional Nationalisms could have a usefulness to the 
system second only to its principal support through times of crisis: the 
Labour Party. There is some formal analogy between such regional 
distortions of development within capitalism, and the world problem 
of ‘under-development’; but there is such a difference of scale and 
quality that it is really absurd to try and read the same political mean- 
ings into the two situations.’? 


In a capitalist world more unified every day by the great monopolies, 
Scotland occupies a position of particular dependence. The regional 
decay resulting from her dependence upon English capitalism has only 
been remedied (very partially) by the invasion of American capital and 
its chain of light-engineering plants in the Lowlands. A bourgeois- 
national movement will create no new, national heaven-and-earth in 
this situation. It is coming into an old world whose crust hardened 
long ago. Its task is the anti-climactlc one of administering more 
efficiently and humanely what was created in the past. Nationalism 
beiongs in a young world in eruption, where the collapse of the ancient 
system releases visionary possibilities of a new social order forged 
closer to the heart. Scotland’s Romantic Nationalism, which slumber- 
ed through this era of history, now emerges from its grave like a 
revenant to confront the obsidian landscape of late capitalism. Free, for 
the Spirit of National Redemption: the post of Local Under-Manager. 


It might be objected that there are still anomalous forms of National- 
ism with much greater significance than this. The current Nationalist 
stirrings of Eastern Europe, for instance, or—even more striking— 
France. We noticed at the beginning that Scottish and Welsh National 
ism do indeed share something of this meaning, at least in their external 
impact upon their context, as elements of disgregation in the aftermath 
of British Imperialism. But they appear—so far at least—to be much 
less important than these other cases. In part, this is simply a matter of 
context. It is the sclerotic oppression of Stalinism which gives positive 
and liberating significance to Czech, Polish or Rumanian national 
movements. It is American capitalism’s growing domination of Europe 
that lends positrve historical sense to Gaullist Nationalism. 


In part, however, it is also e matter of the character and aspirations of 





17 An interesting study dealing mainly with this question, and with an emphasis very 
different from the present writer’s is The Resolt against Satellixatcon in Scotland ana» 


Wels, by Keith Buchanan, Monthly Review, March 1968. 
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the national bourgeoisie or ruling élite behind these national manifesta 
tions. After all, the French bourgeoisie, with its revolutionary tradi 
tions (however faded), its intense chauvinism and confident way of life 
and its still great resources of power, is one thing. The Scottish bour 
geoisie is decidedly another. 


The English haye curiously little grasp of this aspect of the question— 
as if confident that their long dominion over such provinces had neces 
sarily produced complete mimic copies of their own ruling classe: 
there. In Scotland at least, this nafve trust is quite unfounded. Here i 
one level indeed where a genuine analogy between the British pro 
vinces and the most hopeless areas of the ex-colonial Empire hold: 
good. No West African or Asiatic comprador bourgeoisie has aped thi 
external forms of English civility more sedulously—or remained mort 
stubbornly itself, underneath them. This is the whole sense of thi 
Calvinist mentality: cringing observance of external forms, for worldl 
purposes, and contemptuous disregard of them on another level. In 
wardly, the Scots have absorbed little or nothing of the peculia 
secrets of the English bourgeois régime: hegemony through toleran 
compromise, ‘permeation’, the delicious mystification of traditionalism 
the translation of impersonal power-relationships into subtle persona 
terma—all these are really closed books for them. That peculiarl) 
heavy, gritty stylelessness, deaf to allusions and the subtler sorts o 
humour, that exasperating pedantry and solemn formalism, those alies 
and disconcerting silences and the clumsy intensity somewhere behin 
them tensed in relationship to a world felt as tragic and out of key witl 
the ordinary spontaneity of lrving—these traits so familiar to the for 
eigner would be, written large, the characteristics of a Scottish bour 
geois régime. They reflect thet particular subordination to the past 
described above. They also give a precise sense to the reactionan 
nature of Scottish Nationalism, and any government it produced. 


The preoccupations of this parody of a ruling class are well laid ow 
for us in A, J. C. Kerr’s 1967 Scottish Opinion Survey. Robert Burn: 
would be vexed (but hardly surprised) to see that Republicanism is stil 
well beyond its horizons. It is in fact deeply exercised by the difficul 
choice between Queen Elizabeth the I and I, and her offspring Princ: 
Andrew, as suitable monarchs of the new realm. The real worry is th: 
young folk, however. That odious, grudging tyranny of the olde 
generations over youth which distinguishes Calvinism from civiliza 
tion will naturally be reinforced after independence. The truly worry: 
ing problem, is: how long should National Service be in the new 
realm? How much of it should be military, how much enforced ‘publi 
service’? This evil mélange of decrepit Presbyterlanism and imperialis 
thuggery, whose spirit may be savoured by a few mornings with thi 
Edinburgh Scotrmes and a few evenings watching Scottish Television 
appears to be solidly represented in the Scottish National Party 
Those impressed by its ‘radicalism’ should turn to a towering portrai 
of the Scotch bourgeols, written in acid two generations ago: 


18 Seattish Opinion Survey (A study of educated and responsible Scottish opinios 
on the case for and against self-government’), conducted and edited by A. J.C 
Kerr (William Maclellan, November 1967). 


‘Hah! I don’t understand that; it’s damned nonsense|—that was his 
attitude to life. If “that” had been an utterance of Shakespeare or 
Napoleon it would have made no difference to John Gourley. It would 
have been damned nonsense just the same. And he would have told 
them 8o, if he had met them... | His thickness of wit was never a bar ` 
to the success of his irony. For the irony of the ignorant Scot is rarely 
the outcome of intellectual qualities. It depends on a falsetto voice and - 
the use of a recognized number of catchwords.... Not that he was 
voluble of speech; he wasn’t clever enough for lengthy abuse. He said 
little and his voice was low, but every world... was a stab. And often 
his silence was more withering than any utterance, It struck life like a 
black frost.’ 19 


‘John Gourlay’ is not dead. He surfaces in all his spleen every time any- 
thing in the least ‘daring’ appears at the Edinburgh Festival, and keeps 
a watchful eye on life during the rest of the year. Nationalism may or 
may not have this or that radical or progressive side-effect. This rough- — 
hewn sadism—as foreign to the English as anything in New Guinea— 
will surely be present in whatever junta of corporal-punishers and 
Kirk-going cheese-parers Mrs. Ewing might preside over one day in 
Edinburgh. 


Hammer and Thistle 


For Socialists in England and elsewhere, the contradictions of Scottish 
Nationalism are tricky going; but of course the problem isn’t insoluble. 
For Scottish Socialists, these contradictions will be murderous unless 
they build up their own Nationalism to oppose the SNP and—beyond 
immediate politics—to come to terms with Scotland’s complex cul- 
tural inheritance. 


From outside its antagonisms, the contradiction appears as between the 
externally positive effects of Nationalism and its internally reactionary 
nature. That is, on the one hand it is necessary to support the claims of 
Nationalism, and to sustain its demand for more power, rather than 
less (the forms of mild devolution a British Government is likely to 
offer as 2 palliative). Not only for the reasons already mentioned—as a 
blow against the integrity of British Imperialism, and as 2 destructive 
factor of change in the reactionary equilibrium of UK politics. But also 
because it represents some transfer of power to a smaller arena, closer 
to the grasp of those subject to it—a process with which (in the long 
run, at least) Socialism must identify itself On the other hand, it is 
necessary to distinguish such support from sympathy with the actual 
forces likely to benefit from it, and illusions about their success. ‘The 
English Left has enough burdens to bear, without adding confusion 
over this issue to them. 


From within the vice itself, where the problem is what to feel and do, 
this kind of distinction is largely meaningless. There, the temptation is 
to resign from the conflict, under the sway of Nationalist rhetoric: 
forget ‘our differences’ for the sake of unity, then ‘sort them out’ after 


19 George Douglas Brown, Ths House with the Green Shutters (1908), pp. 23-24. 


independence. “This woukd not be lunacy, if there was an independent 
and combative Scottish Left capable of striking such bargains, instead 
of those spiritless provincial simulacra of the Labour and Communist 
Parties that actually exist. As things are, complicity in the pretence that 
the Nationalist movement and the obtaining of autonomy are ‘neutral’, 
2 political events is merely suicide. 


This study has not dealt with the tired legalistic arguments for inde- 
pendence, re-heated and served up in every Home Rule debate for the 
past hundred years. Anyone concerned with these fantasms—which 
keep Nationalist tongues wagging most of the time—will find their 
history in Sir Reginald Coupland’s Welsh and Scottish Nationalism, and a 
good summary of them in H. J. Paton’s recent The Claim of Scotland. 


Nor has it dealt with that other major obsession of the petty-bourgeois 
mind: the totally Pickwickian ‘economic problem’ of whether Scotland 
would be ‘viable’ and could survive ‘on her own’—as if she was some 
kind of small shopkeeper, in fact, not part of an international economic 
order. It has concentrated, instead, on certain aspects of Scottish history 
which may explain the larger depths of feeling, the stractural (often 
half-conscious) attitudes of Nationalist psychology. Indeed, it is in 
relationship to this inwardness that a Left-wing Nationalism finds its 
true justification. 


Modern Scotland is the product of a history without truth, a sterility 
where dream is unrelated to character, and both bear little relationship 
to what happens. Resisting the forces of assimilation with extraordin- 
ary strength, the country has retained through its half-life a dream of 
true existence: that is, of a wholeness expressing its life instead of 
hiding it, a three-dimensional being freeing the national will and tongue 
from their secular inhibitions, a realness to startle itself and the watching 
world. 


What is vital to realize is that Nationalism, in its current forms, 
is not the possible attainment of this redemptive dream, but its ultimate 
betrayal. It is as out of touch with the real sense of contemporary 
history as the other delusions from which it has grown uncritically. It 
represents in some ways the logical outcome of Scotland’s history: but 
precisely, the dénouement of a tragic half-history must itself be 
tragic. 


The only possible sane reaction to the dilemma is a Socialist National- 
ism, whose dream has dimensions which really correspond to those of 
the stubborn, visionary drive towards identity we have been consider- 
ing—and which is a part of living contemporary history and of an 
arising future—not a stale memory of bourgeois nationality, to en- 
shrine all the other stale memories the country has lived off for so long. 
It goes without saying that such a Nationalism must exist by sharply 
combatting the overpowering past which conventional Nationalism 
drools over, that it must see cultural liberation from Scotland’s per- 
vasive myths as 2 precondition of political action, and that it must 
utterly condemn the kind of garrulous, narcissistic windbaggery to 
which the intelligentsia has so often resorted—in the abeence of any- 


thing better—as its special conttibutton to the problem.” It is simply 
not possible to escape from the provincialism the Scots fear so much in 
any other way. The snp Nationalists are merely lumpen-provincials 
whose parochialism finds its adequate expression in the asinine idea 
that a bourgeois parliament and an army will rescue the country from 
provincialism; as if half of Europe did not testify to the contrary. Is it 
really impossible that Scotland, which has dwelt so long and so hope- 
lessly on the idea of a nation, should produce a liberated and revolu- 
tionary Nationalism worthy of the name and the times ? 





2 How eacute this problem is may be inferred from the fact that the great author o 
A Drank Man and Lament for the Great Music was recently quoted (from the heights of 
his well-known commend of Gaelic and Lallans) as declaring: ‘I won't have any 
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Interview with Michael Foot ` ` 


Credo of the Labour Left 


hat was your original political formation? What spesial influences were at work? 


was brought up in a liberal family, but when I went to Oxford in the year 1931 
vetybody was naturally obsessed with the whole economic crisis of the time 
«ad the student population was travelling fast leftwards. I didn’t travel so fast 
1en, but immediately I left Oxford I went to work in Liverpool and it was my 
rst intimate sight of industrial England. It was there that I joined the Labour 
atty. I joined the Left of the Party right from the beginning and I’ve stayed 


iere ever since. 


fought the 1935 Election as a candidate in Monmouth, which was a hopeless 
at, and I came up to London afterwards to try to become a journalist. Pd been 
rotking in a shipping firm in Liverpool, but when I came to London the domi- 
int issue was the mass unemployment throughout the country. Very soon 
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everything was swanfbed by the Spanish Civil War—I had an orthodox 
thirties in that sense. 

What about intellectual influences on your political development? : 
Of all the socialist journalists thet influenced me, I think that H. N, 
Brailsford had the most powerful effect. J think he was the best of all 
the socialist journalists writing at the time, and I still think he’s the best 
socialist journalist of the century. Property or Peace was the title of a 
book that he wrote in about 1935. I went and read most of the books 
that hed written earlier, and when he’d been Editor of the New 
Leader, and I got to know him somewhat, and so he had a very con- 
siderable influence upon me. I read Hazlitt a great deal (inspired by my 
father) and though I don’t suppose Hazlitt could be described as a social- 
ist, I think that his outlook on politics was the right one. He still has s 
considerable influence on what I believe. Later when I came to Londor 
I started reading Marx and the orthodox socialist classics—I read Kar. 
Marx with Barbara Castle, and I hope we both derived benefit from it. 
I then went to work on Tribese when it was founded in 1937. Willian 
Mellor was the Editor, Brailsford, Bevan, and Cripps were the people 
who ran it, and I learned a considerable amount from their attitudes. 


The plight of the Labour Party in the thirties. People sometimes forge 
how deep was the disaster which the Labour Party suffered in 1931. Th: 
outward sign of it was the drop in the Labour Party membership in th: 
House of Commons to about 50, but even more spectacular was th 
collapse in Union membership. At the end of the First World Wa 
Union membership was up to about 8 million or more. After 193 
Trade Union membership sank to lower than 4 million. Until fust befor 
the outbreak of war, the unions were fighting a rearguard action agains 
wage cuts and the depression of the standard of living of their people 
- and official unions were participating very little in the protection of th 
unemployed. But the most absorbing activity of the time was tb 
organization of the unemployed, and to a great extent the official trad 
union movement cut itself off from that. So I think that all that has 
decisive influence on what I thought afterwards. When the Labov 
movement in this country is scattered, very serious events follow—th 
standard of living goes down. Although there have been many awl 
ward moments, and tragic moments, in the period since 1945, ther 
has been nothing comparable to the agony that the Labour movemer 
of this country had to endure after 1931. 


How do you view the evolution of the Labour Party since the twenties? He 
wold you differentiate ths various Labour Governments since then? 


There’s nothing much to be said for either the 1924 or the 19; 
government. They were pitiful failures, both of them. The 19 
government was a disaster because the Labour movement had nobo 
in charge who understood the task of trying to control the financie 
machine. It was a terrible task anyhow, because the blizzard blew acro 
the whole of the Western world, and they would have had to be ghan 


indeed to stand up to it.®But they weren’t giants, they were pygmies 
` and they were blown over. The 1945 government starttd with some 
considerable advantages as a result of the war because, of course, there 
was a form of military socialism in operation in this country. It gave 
the government very considerable powers of control over the price 
mechanism, the commodity markets, and exchange transactions—and 
the whole of this apparatus did enable the government to keep a 
certain mastery over the situation. They made considerable use of it, in 
my opinion. Of course, the pressures which overthrew that govern- 
ment were partly due to its own deficiencies, no doubt. But it was also 
due to war weariness, the sheer war-weariness of a people who wanted 
to escape from politics, and to be free from the pressures of mobiliza- 
tion in the war. British people had been more mobilized than any other 
people, and they didn’t like it. They wanted that to be reversed to a 
considerable extent. So popular pressures mounted against the govern- 
ment. The most significant event of the 1950’s, now looking back at it, 
was the dismantlement of the whole apparatus of control over capital- 
ism in this country. A very considerable part of the power that had 
accumulated in the state—was distributed back again to capitalist 
organizations. The power of the City of London, the freedom of 
commodity markets, private disposal of capital—all this was restored 
by the Tories, of course deliberately and very naturally—that was what 
they were there for. When the Labour government came into power in 
1964, they should have re-established this apparatus, in particular the 
exchange controls. There was an excuse for governing from hand to 
mouth between 1964 and 1966 because the government had to design 
matters in order to win a majority, and they did that successfully. But 
they comforted themselves that they could continue with that kind of 
consensus policy, and indeed the whole consensus idea had become 
even more deeply ingrained within them than it was before. It was 
between March 1966 and June 1966 that the government eventually 
collapsed into accepting the full deflationary policy. This was an 
acknowledgement of defeat. Then, when they introduced the July 
measures, they accepted international financial doctrine. All the efforts 
they had made to get beyond orthodoxy were abandoned. ‘The great 
opportunity of this government was lost, when they got the majority 
of 100 in 1966, That was the moment when the government should 
have taken steps to show who was the master in its own house, and 
instead of doing that it travelled in the opposite direction. 


Surely this decision in mid-1966 is hardly something that will surprise the future 
historian of the Labour Party, since the latter has always accepted capitalist 
economic orthodoxy? It has nemer made any attempt to forge a socialist pro- 
Sramme—ibere are bits of its legislation which seem to have some socialist 
meaning, usmally imposed on it by the rank and file, but which are never the 
product of the leadership itself. Haven’t Labour governments always bebaved in 
the way the Wilson régisee bebaved in the middle of 1966? 


Well, historians to start with are never surprised. They always think 
that things turn out inevitably, and that therefore they can explain 
them. But in my opinion there was 2 good reason for surprise and 
indeed for criticism on the grounds that even within the framework of 
the Labour Party’s reformist tradition they could have taken different 


steps once they’d get the majority. The government could have 
attempted to carry out the programme that they had fought the two 
elections on—which were expansionist programmes, repudiating the 
orthodox doctrine in many important aspects. Although these were not 
full-blooded socialist programmesat all-—I BAE A that at once—I 
think they were radical, expansionist programmes and I think they 
should have applied them. - 


Why do you think that they didw t? 


I suppose the fundamental answer is that the leadership and the Party 
had not prepared itself properly for the task. If you ask the reasons for 

y it’s because of the deep-seated distaste for any theoretical 
discussion inside the Labour Party and the Labour movement in 
previous years which might have enabled us to learn the lessons of the 
three previous Labour governments. Also, no doubt, the period be- 
tween 1964 and 1966, when the government survived successfully in 
electoral terms, led Harold Wilson and the other leaders of the povern- 
ment to think that they didn’t have to make any fundamental changes 
in order to be able to continue governing. Some people say to us—that 
is to left-wing mes—The government are traitors, therefore you ought 
to destroy them. Of course, if theyare traitors to the working class and 
to the Labour movement, no doubt they should be destroyed. The 
government should be torn down. But that is not what my constituents 
believe. The Management Committee of my party have wanted us to do 
everything in our power to persuade or urge the Labour Party to take 
a different course, but they have never wanted us to tear the Labour 
Party to pieces. This is the perpetual dilemma of people on the Left of 
the party—Aneurin Bevan experienced it in the fullest measure, 


If the Labour government appears to be destroyed by the actions of th« 
Left, even though you can argue with great conviction and plausibility 
that the true cause of the government’s destruction is its own folly anc 
its own crime, then for years—perhaps generations—there would b 
bitter sectarian arguments in the Labour movement as to who wa: 
responsible. I think that would be futile. If the government is destroyed 
I want to see the Labour movement taken over by those who hav 
drawn the proper conclusions from the failure of this government. 
do not think that that would be assisted by any doubts as to where th: 
responsibilities for the déeoxement lay. 


Moreover mrs, after all, represent the people, and they rightly have b 
take into account the views of those who send them there—particularl 
the views of the Labour people who select them, work for them, an 
get them into the House of Commons. Therefore, I don’t believe ths 


left urs have misinterpreted the feeling in the country; ace ee 
interpreted it correctly. They haven’t succeeded in persuading th 
government to take a different course, although they may have ir 
fluenced the course which the government has taken, in matters < 
degree and in matters of importance, eventually. They must contine 
with that process. 


an 


— 


What sort of rhitgs are you thinking of, a a al 
effect in this present parliament? 


It has had some influence in arguing and campaigning for changes 
which eventually the government has been forced to accept. Not solely 
because of our arguments, of course—but our arguments have anticipat- 
ed the facts of the. case. If you take the East of Suez problem from 1964 
until 1966, the leadership of the government, in particular Harold 
Wilson and Healey, were strongly in favour of sustaining Britrin’s 
position East of Suez, and it was one of the main arguments we had 
with them. Now they have made a fandamental change in British policy 
there. Although we unfortunately don’t get the economic benefits of 
it yet for some time, there’s no doubt that this is a fundamental change. 
Of course it’s a change enforced on Britain by economic circumstances, 
but very often the function of left-wing people is to point out in advance 
of other people what are the economic facts of the case, That’s one 
example. Then the pressure exerted from the Left has undoubtedly 
limited the amount of expenditure on arms, although it hasn’t cut it to 
anything like the degree that we would like to see. There are other 
aspects of policy on which it has had a marginal influence. I don’t want 
to state it very highly—I wouldn’t deny for a second that we're very 
disappointed at the lack of greater influence on the government, Just 
let me go on to say, though, that the government, apart from anything 
that the left urs may do, may destroy itself. Many people, I suppose, 
would say that that’s the likely thing to happen. If that is to occur, then 
the duty of socialists in my opinion would be to rebuild the Labour 
movement. That’s one of the reasons why I do not want the Left of the 
party to be responsible for pulling the government down, because that 
would provide them with an alibi. But I cannot think it’s a sensible 
course to suggest that the way to rebuild a Labour movement is to try 
and build a rival party. 


Is there any absolute line beyond which you would mot go on supporting the 
oovernmment? Many demands have boen made on the loyalty of Left Laboar MPs 
ver the years, naturally. Have you ever at any tims thought there might be a 
momint at which you could wo longer provids that loyalty? 


Our loyalty is not regarded so highly by the leaders of the party. But I 
don’t think you can put it in hypothetical circumstances. Of course if 
the government took certain actions, we would oppose them to the 
point of pulling down the government. J can think of many—for 
example, if they decided to send troops to Vietnam. 


We must seck to use our pressures to persuade the government to 
change course. The major issue that confronts the Parliamentary Labour 
Party in domestic politics at the present time is the whole question of 
the prices and incomes bill, and many of us have made it clear to the 

ent that we will not vote for its prices and incomes legislation. 
We have said that partly in order to influence their policy—although 
our hopes of doing so are receding—but partly to make it clear to them 
that on that issue they cannot count on our support, and it could be 
that the government will be defeated on it. Personally, I believe that 
even if they were defeated they would not accept it as a vote of no 


~ 


~ confidence—but thep certainly’ would be very much weakened. We 
have to take into account the consequences of that too. But the link 
between members of parliament and the trade unions outside is 
essential to the Labour movement—one of the most serious aspects on 
the government’s policy is that it has greatly injured that link. 


In the lats fifties, the Labour Lafi seemed to accept as its leaders people like 
Wilson, Greenwood, Crossman, and Castla—many of those who, in fact, 
constitute the present governswent. The former Left of the Labour Party became, 
for various historical reasons, the leadership of the Labour Party and actually 
the driving force within the government wave bad sinse 1964. Yet the experience 
of this government bas been if anything worse than the experience of previoxs 
Labour coveruments. How do you explain this paradox? 


Well, I don’t believe that the position of the left-wing members of the 

cabinet has been anything like as strong as people have thought. One 

of Wilson’s major errors was to give dominant positions to the right 

wing of the party. I think the reason why he did this is that he’s seen the 

strength of the Right of the party, and thought that he must take very 
them. 


special measures to appease 


As for the left-wing members of the cabinet, I don’t want to discus: 
them individually, but most of the achievements of the government are 
due to them. Barbara Castle’s Transport Bill is a good measure, and if 
she’d been appointed Minister of Transport earlier, I think we would 
have felt some of the advantages of it. She has made some effort 
towards a co-ordinated transport system in this country, which is aftes 
all what the government was pledged to try to secure. 


The same Minister is implementing that aspect of the government's domestt 

policy that socialists most absolutsly oppose—the attack on the industria 
Tek cis A A oor a lees ead Hie A td om De 
the trade nnion moverwent. 


I think she’s profoundly wrong in the attitude she takes about it. 
don’t think the trade unions will stand for it, and I don’t think the 
should stand for it. But I was referring to the previous achievements 
If you take Dick Crossman, I think his achievement in this governmer 
is quite considerable. It was largely his pressure inside the Cabinet ths 
was responsible for the abandonment of the East of Suez and Middl 
East policy. He has started to make some reform of Parliament, am 
he’s the first Leader of the House who has attempted to do so fc 
generations. He’s got into a lot of trouble about it, but the reforms b 
has made have been quite considerable and have helped to make tb 
place considerably more effective. 


We now bave a very long history of the Labour Party, but it bas mever rea 
shown any sign of wanting to transform the society that it inbabits. It bas ov 
been quite reluctant to impose on this society changes which the capitalist syste 
itself requires. To a large extent it was obviously better for British capitalism 
pall ont of its imperial involvements East of Suez, and yet the Labour Gover 
meat introdxced these changes very reluctantly aud tardily. Only when 500,% 
Indonesian communists died and Malaysia became ‘safe was it willing to do » 


Such an organization is an extas mely walikeely insirumoni over to install socialism. 
If British workers are going to transform their society, surely they are going to 
forg other instruments to do this. Dosse i the whole history of the Labour Party 
teach us that it must be quite inappropriate to any task of this nature? 


The achievements of the British Labour movement over the past 50 
years are in my opinion considerable. The 1945 government helped to 
alter the balance in our society and to alter the form of our society. 
They didn’t transform it, or make it a new society—of course not. 
Nobody claims that. But it is necessary to take into account that Britain 
occupies a special position within international capitalism. This is 
partly because of its dependence on international trade, which obviously 
makes it much more difficult for us to carry through a purely national 
change; but even morte important in the past 20 or 30 years has been the 
dependence of British capitalism on American capitalism. 


This enormously multiplies the difficulty of a Labour Government. 
The 1945 government started with a crisis with the us over lend-lease, 
and collapsed in 1951 in another crisis with American capitalism over 
the us demand for a British re-armament programme during the 
Korean War. In the same way, the whole of this government’s record 
since 1964 has been bound up with the crises in American capitalism. 


How do you conceive the spolution of modern capitalism? 


I think Strachey’s account of what has occurred in modern capitalism is 
correct. Keynesian economics plus democratic pressures have, in fact, 
greatly improved the standard of life for the majority of people. Strach- 
ey did not provide a satisfactory programme for the future, but I think 
that his account of what has happened to modern capitalism is much 
more accurate than what I suppose might be regarded as an orthodox 
Marxist account. 


Living standards bave risen swore in otber capitalist countries which have much 
weaksr Labour movements, and which have often not even bad a social-democratic 
fovernment. Some rise in the living standards of the working class is functional 
for contemporary capitalism. A reformist Labour Party is not a precondition 
of this. 


Strachey does not say it is only the pressure of the trade unions and the 
democratic Labour movements that produced the changes of the last 
decades. Keynesian economics had a very beneficial effect in enabling 
people to escape from the previous orthodox economic strait-jacket. 
It’s foolish to under-rate the economic consequences of Keynesian 
techniques. But the demands of the Labour movement have been 
crucial. The United States hasn’t a Labour movement of the same 
nature as ours, but they've got extremely strong trade unions in many 
fields, and the biggest advances in the standards of life of the working 
people in the United States have been made, I would have thought, 
where the unions are strongest. Indeed one of the major criticisms of 
the way in which us society has developed is that it’s only been in the 
fields where the unions have been able to fight most strongly that 
they’ve been able to get spectacular advances. There’s been a whole big 


section of the country that has been left out of this prosperity. Wherea: 
in this country, although there are still sections left behind, this doesn’: 
alter the fact that the standard of life of the mass of people over the 
past 30 or 40 years has greatly improved. One of the agencies that ha: 
contributed to this has been the existence of a Labour movement and 1 
Labour Party. Universal suffrage is a very powerful instrument. I 
compels the capitalist parties to compete for the favour of the public. 
and that is a great alteration in the situation. It’s certainly a major 
change from anything that was conceived by Marx, because there was 
hardly any such institution as universal suffrage in his day. I think the 
whole effect of universal suffrage upon the way in which the economic 
system is run has been aes under-rated by many, and that’s why | 
think that Strachey’s thesis is generaly correct. Nobody can deny 
that the Labour Party has not succeeded in securing the transfer o: 
economic power on the scale that socialists should demand. But tha: 
doesn’t alter the fact that the existence of a Labour movement hg: 
greatly assisted in improving the standard of life of the people of this 
country. It has enabled them to set their sights higher. I don’t believe 
you can estimate the successes of the Labour movement of this country 
ot of the Labour Party by what it has achieved in government. Thant 
heavens | If that were to be the estimate it would be a severe indictment 
But the existence of the Labour movement itself is of paramoun' 
yer 


These Hermie achievements of the Labour Party are surely mot ontstandiag hi 
any international perspective? Capitalism bas often reformed itself better tha 
social-democracy. Historically, social democracy was characterized by two traits 
First social democratic parties formally bad the aim of instituting a socialist society 
but by reformist methods. Their overall aim was chango—to remove capitalist 
and replace it in some way vith socialism—but they believed in a very gradualts 
implementation of this programme. The second feature of many social democrah 
parties was that they enlisted the support of a great proportion of the norkin 
class. This definition of a social democratic party no longer seems to fit tÈ 
Labour Party—if it ever did. On the om band the Labour Party seems to be i 
the process of being deserted by ths proletariat—both the organized support ¢ 
the trade unions and also the support of the working-class electorate. At tè 
same time, the Labour Party is obviously not reforming towards socialism. It. 
reforming, mot very successfully, towards a stronger capitalism. 


There are several trends in the Labour Party that point in the directio 
you indicate, and I think they should be strongly resisted. First of all o 
the question of reforming society. There is a powerful element in tF 
Labour Party which merely looks on it as the alternative form « 
government in this country. That is a strong element in the party— 
growing element—and, of course, when the party was successful } 
1964 and 1966, it attracted a large number of careerists to the ban 
wagon. I think that here is a danger to be resisted, and I believe th 
most powerful way of resisting it is for socialists to restate in modem 
and effective terms what are the aims of reform and what is the kind. 
society in which they believe. As to the other question—if you take tE 
by-elections or the argument between the government and the tra 
unions on prices and incomes policy, no doubt what you say is corres 
But I still think that the Labour Party and the Labour movement 
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this country have a chanag of winning and keeping the support of the 
mass of the working people in this country better than any other rival 
organization that anybody might attempt to establish, because of their 
historic achievements. Take for example housing in this country, which 
in many respects is nothing comparable to what it should be, but com- 
pared with conditions before the war it has immeasurably improved. 


Df ts much worse thas West Germany, which builds far more bouses for its 
popatation although it bas not bad a social-democratic povernseent in power since 
the war. 


I don’t accept that. I accept that many parts of capitalist West Germany 
were smashed by the bombs, which may have been of assistance to 
them. But if you take this country, the transfer of resources from private 
speculative building to public ownership, and municipal building, is 
enormous compared with before the war. Therefore I say that any 
socialist who studies the Labour movement, will see that it is the only 
organization that is likely to advance the cause of the mass of the work- 
ers here, I think that our history points that way, and it’s the inspiration 
that helps us to sustain the movement. So, although I agree that in 
recent weeks and months there have been signs of workers refusing to 
vote for the Labour Party because of their disgust with the government, 
I believe that that is only a temporary affair. We should do all in our 
power to ensure that it is only a temporary affair, because the effect of 
such a mass desertion of the Labour Party by the working class of this 
country would not produce an alternative party. It would be much more 
likely to lead to a kind of nihilism or fascism even, leaving the way open 
for a stupendous right-wing reaction. This is very likely to happen in 
this country if we allow the Labour movement to be gravely weakened. 


Many young pople feol xo loyalty to the Labour Party wow. They have not besn 
brought up to believe is the logic of a perpetual important presence of the Laft 
within a party capable of endorsing the Vietnamese War, capitulating to Rbo- 
desian racism, and attacking working-class organizations in Britain. 


I don’t deny for a moment the revulsion of students and other young 
people—some of the most intelligent and active sections of the com- 
m —against the government. I can see many good reasons for it, 
although I don’t agree with the deductions that they’ve drawn. 


To many young people it seems that the enemy bas got a vicelike grip on the 
Labour Party; if they want to engage with that enemy, they must first leave the 
organizations tt controls, and secondly wot choose Westminster as their battle 


I’m not saying that anyone should choose only Westminster as a battle 
ground—God forbid. Westminster would be an absolutely fruitless 
place if there weren’t battles going on outside. In my book on Aneurin 
Bevan I described his constant effort to make “an association between 
what happened in parliament and what happened outside. No Left xP 
can be effective if there are no mass movements outside. 


Bat the mass seovemeants of Bevan s day were above all opposed to Conservative 


Lovernments—wmot Labeur povsrampsnts carrying ont capitalist policies. Today 
the opposition is actually to the Labour Party and the Labour government. Th 
Vietnam demonstrators in Grosvenor Square were young people demonstratin 
against a Labour government. Scottish workers who vote for the Nationals 
Party in Scotland are in a different way trying to get away from the old system 
Even those large numbers of traditionally Labour working-class voters i 
England who ars mow abstaining in the by-elections are perbaps voicing in ih 
only way open to them that ths old system dossa t any longer express thet 
desires. 


You say the old system. I don’t know what is the new system. If yor 
say there should be a new political party, the proposition becomes tı 
form a rival party against the Labour Party. Then you will have t 
spend the next 20 or 30 years fighting for a position inside the Lebou 
movement and the whole of the attack will be directed at the Labou 
Party itself. Now, many of the most active people who have not mad 
the choice to go on to form another party will have to spend most o 
their time resisting that. In my opinion, this is a perspective of 20 or 4: 
years of internal civil war in the Labour movement, and personally 
don’t believe it is the best way forward. I believe it’s much more sens: 
for the active left-wing element to stay in the Labour party, or to com 
back into it, and to say: How can we take it over? 


Yet the Laft bas besn trying to take over the Labour Party for a very long tim 
Much of the time what happens is that it seems to operate as a safety valve c 
socialist sentiment within it. It thus fosters a psemdo-conflict, which prevents it 
real conflicts against capitalist policies and capitalist ideas ever coming on 
into the open. Young militants ask themselves today whether a struggles again 
the Labour Party as it is might not eventually be an #navoidable form which tl 
PEREBA OE TOIL AA TAIA A AeIE WOEN VO: ADONE a eames 
actually ths executor of British capitalism. 


What would any new party’s policy be on the issue of democracy, « 
parliamentary government? Are they in favour of it or are they again 
it? They will have to say whether they are. I think it’s absurd for us t 
think of abandoning the methods of democracy at a time when mar 
of the communist countries are groping their way backto try and discm 
er some democratic methods. I presume it would be a democratic part 
and I support some form of parliamentary government. Certainly eves 
alternative I’ve seen proposed is a much longer route to the objecti 
of socialist power than even the long one I have been discussing. 


You've been a member of parliament for a long time. How does thes instituti 
strike you as an expression of democratic government? 


Parliament? I think parliament can be used extremely effectively f+ 
socialist purposes if we want. I don’t believe it’s the constitution 

parliament that is defective, I think it’s the determination of the leade 
and the Labour Party itself to take over other institutions and brit 
them under the control of the elected parliament that is lacking. I thir 
the elected parliament has many virtues because it can be used 

mobilize the power of universal suffrage against the minority pow 


of property ownership. 
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Is it an accident that it bas neveg done so? 


Well, it isn’t an accident—it hasn’t been at the job all that long. For 
about 40 or ṣo years there’s been universal suffrage in this country— 
not such a huge fime in the history of the world. It hasn’t succeeded 
yet, but peopl¢ haven’t succeeded by other means cither. Establishing 
democratic socialism is an extremely difficult operation. 


You dow t think there are really qualitative improvements needed in the parlia- 
mentary democracy we bave in Britain at the moment? 


I think there are many ways io which the whole thing could be speeded 
up and made more effective—although it isn’t the lack of speed which 
is such a difficulty if you’ve got the will. In times of war, parliament 
was made to move extremely swiftly. But parliament even in time of 
wat provided 2 protection against many of the abuses we’ve seen in 
other countries. The horrors [ve seen in my lifetime, when people 
tried to achieve fundamental changes in society by some other means, 
were very often perpetrated in conditions of absolute secrecy. It is 


much more difficult for such things to happen under a parliamentary 
system. 


Bat in the experience of our gensration this is a ttle more difficult to confirm. In 
the last few years what we have seen bas been Western democracies bourgeois 


dsmwocracies of the parliamentary type—waging brutal colonial wars in Algeria, 
Arabia, Malaya, Kenya and elsewhere. At present the worst war of all—sthe 
American aggression tn Vittnam—approaches genocide. Yet all these wars have 
been conducted by parliamentary régimes of the western type, and there dorse t 
seem to bave been any inberent incompatibility. 


Pm not saying that democratic régimes haven’t been guilty of terrible 
crimes as well. They have. But that doesn’t defeat my argument. Indeed 
if you take the present ¢vents in the United States of America—they 
confirm my view. Because if the Americans escape from the war in 
which they are so deeply engaged, it will be largely because of the 
democratic processes in the United States of America. If America had 
been a completely totalitarian country it would have been very much 
more difficult for a retreat to have been found. So I think that the 
American democratic process is vindicated. In Britain on the whole it’s 
a better system and it operates more swiftly. Under our parliamentary 
system no British government could ever have been committed to the 
Vietnam war by the device used in America—the resolution of the Gulf 
of Tonkin. I think that the British parliamentary methods are more 
flexible and more usable by democracy to prevent such things hap- 


pening. 
AA Labour Governswent foxght against the national Liberation movement in 
South Yemen for wear hy four years. 


When the Labour Government came in, it had to extricate itself from 
the agreement made by its predecessors, then it had to fix a timetable 
for getting out, and then it had to deal with a bitter quarrel between 
two sections of the liberation movement in Aden. Anyone who 


am 


thinks that it was imple to’ make the choice between the two 
quite wrong. Indeed if the British government had opted for the mo 
powerful movement in Aden a few months earlier, it would pro! 
ably have chosen those who were most closely associated with Egypt- 
which would have been a mistake. It was an extremely difficult choic 
Extricating a country from’ ity imperialist past is a very dicu 
process. i : 


The Labour Government’s record on foreign policy has not been a 
wrong. For instance, it’s absurd for us to discuss what’s happening i 
the world today without paying paramount attention to the existen 
of weapons of planetary destruction which are the most importa 
development in world history—the fact that the world can blow itse 
to pieces. Now, nobody has the right to commit nuclear war. No or 
has the right to put the demands of their own state above those ( 
humanity. That should be a platitude, but it isn’t. ’'m very critical 
things that have happened in Russia recently—the suppression of tł 
writers and the rest—-but the Russians have shown themselves e 
tremely statesmanlike on the issue of nuclear weapons. They apprec 
ated the problem much more than many other leaders, certainly muc 
more than the Chinese leaders. All these statesmen must be taug] 
to make their individual interests subordinate to the internation 
interest. That does mean a return to some of the ideas of strengthenir 
the United Nations. The Labour Party have developed these more thi 
anyone else in the world. Pm deeply critical of many aspects of t} 
Labour Government over recent years, but we must also take in’ 
account that during some crises the Labour Government behaved in 
much more civilized manner than the other countries of the world, 

particular at the time of the Israeli-Arab war. The British governme 
was almost the only disinterested government in the world whi 
sought to try and stop the war from taking place. If the British gover 
ment hed taken that sort of action on Vietnam, then indeed we mig 
have played a big part in getting the United Nations’ authority este 
lished in Asia, And it is essential that we should. That is one of t 
paramount strands in the Labour movement’s history, and it becor 
more and more evident now how important it is, 


I wonder if we could return to your comments on the United States. Tbe US t 
suffered a stunning military defeat in Vistnam. It bas been ontfoxght and o. 
pexsralled. The victories of the Vistmamese are the over-riding cause of. 
withdrawal symptoms in the White House. But rie American anti-war mc 
ment bas certainly been very important. Surely the whole point about this is t 
it bas developed only because a very strong movement existed right omtsids 
wor mal channels of politics—indsed of necessity against thom? 


I am not casting any aspersions on the movements that class themsel: 
as being outside the orthodox institutions of politics altogether— 
many cases they contribute very much to what happens inside polit 
In my lifetime, Pve often been a very strong supporter of them—st 
as the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. But in order to trans 
such movements into effective action you have to bring influence 
bear on the government of the day—this applies to the United St» 
now. But if it were solely left to the operation of the big corporations 
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Wall Street, it Would be myich more difficult to make the transforma- 
tion. That is how democracy operates. 


Surely after such a devastating toll in buman life and misery, it is evident that 
American imperialism is the ceatral issue? 


There are a lot of combinations of factors thet have caused the war in 
Vietnam. It was not the fault of American democratic institutions, 
although it did happen under democratic or semi-~democratic institu- 
tions. All I’m arguing is that if the world is to escape from the horror of 
Vietnam, it will be partly because in the United States people at home 


have the opportunity of expressing their points of view. 


Bat it is often argued that the internal structure of the present Laboxr Party is 
precisely a segation of democratic principles. The oligarchie domination of the 
party, and the flouting of Conference decisions, are surely motorions? 


It is only in very recent years that majorities for left-wing causes have 
been won at Labour Party conferences. For most of my political life 
from, say, 1934 onwards until about 1960, the right-wing majority in 
the Labour Party controlled the party conferences. There were a few 
exceptions, but very, very few. The trade union leadership was in a 
cabal, in alliance with the Labour Party leadership, and they could im- 
pose their will upon the Conference, so many of us spent a large part 
of our political lives fighting against some of the Conference decisions 
and claiming that those decisions were themselves undemocratic. 
Therefore when people ask today: don’t you want a system where every 
decision should be made by the Labour Party Conference, and the 
Labour Party Conference can dictate its will to members in parliament? 
—I am not so enamoured of it. For the Labour Party Conference can 
become more of an oligarchy than any expression of democracy in the 
Labour Party. There should be an alteration of voting power inside the 
Conference to give the constituencies, which are of course much more 
directly democratic, predominance over the trade unions at the Con- 
ference. Indeed, I think that the trade union representation should be 
through the constituency organizations. If you said, all power should 
reside with the Party Conference, then you would reduce members of 
parliament, who are also answerable to the management committees 
who selected them and helped to elect them, to puppets, and I don’t 
think that would be a healthy state of affairs. On the other hand you 
cannot raise the Parliamentary Party to have all the power in the 
Labour Party because that would subordinate the Conference altogether, 
and would deprive those who vote through the Conference of their 
ability to influence the party. There is a problem in the situation which 
is not soluble by any simple constitutional device such as having the 
power distributed partly through the Conference, partly by the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, and partly through the individual mra. But I 
don’t think that distribution of power is such a bad thing, as long as 
each is not captured by the other institutions. 


So you think that the Labour Party, though wot ideal in its internal democracy, 
ts actually as close to this as practicable? 


No, it needs the kigd of refotms Pve been discussing. I’m not for 
moment arguing that the present structure of the Labour Party is 
perfectly democratic machine—I think it ought to be made much mot 
democratic—but I’m against repudiating the idea of representation 
government, because we have not yet succeeded with ours. 


What renovation do you think is possible within the Labour Party today? 


The most hopeful phenomenon in the party is the development c 
greater independence in many of the trade unions, and strengthening c 
their political activities. I believe that can revive the Labour movemen 
and will revive it. Whether it revives it before an election or after a 
election is a different question, but I believe that’s the way in which 
can be done. There was a time when J had more doubts about thes 
propositions than J have now—In the thirties many of us were, « 
course, strongly tempted to join the Communist Party. The Communi 
Party had many attractions to us in the thirtles—to the people of m 
age. Partly because they were much more active than the offict 
Labour Party in fighting for the unemployed. Most of the hunge 
marches were organized by the Communists. Then there was Spait 
But I agree with what Silone said in his book called The School f. 
Dictators, which influenced me very much in the thirties. Silone wro 
it soon after he left the Communist Party in Italy. He explained tl 
reasons why a socialist cannot accept Communist methods of establis) 
ing a socialist society, and why he thinks that it will always turn ini 
something that is quite different. Yet he refused to abandon the idea « 
making a socialist and democratic society possible by revolutiona: 
means of one form or another. The temptation to become disillusion: 
by democratic methods was much greater in the thirties than it is no 
despite all the things that have happened in the past two or three years 


Since the thirties, of course, a very large number of people, perbaps ome quarter 
mankind, bays actually come nndir Communist government. Today it see 
probable that this will happen in South Vietnam too. Many people, vill 

this as a liberation, W bat is your attitude? 


If I’d been in China in the thirties or the forties or the fifties, I wou 
have become a Communist. I think the only hope for Vietnam today 
a victory of the National Liberation Front and the Communist fort 
allied there. They will make a better society for the Vietnamese, so lo 
as they’re not interfered with from outside. It would be a terril 
tragedy if, after having got rid of the French and the Americans, th 
were interfered with by anybody else. But if they’re allowed freedom 
make their own kind of communist society—that’s the best prosp 
for the people of Vietnam. The people of Asia must decide their futi 
for themselves. But our Western societies which have different 
stitutions must not lose the democracy we have. Ultimately the peo; 
in Vietnam and the people in China and the people in the Soviet Une 
will be more and more clamouring for democratic institutions of c 
form or another. I dort mean they’ll be clamouring for parliament: 
institutions on our model, but they will be clamouring for forms 
freedom with which they are able to throw off any new tyrannies. 
course they will. 
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Do you think thet Western Commanism is inbsrently antagonistic to democratic 
Jorms of society? 


I think that if the Italian Communist Party gained power today in 
association with’ some of the socialists there, they would build a very 
different form of Communism from the model current, in say, 1945. 
Then they would have built it on the Russian model, which I think is 
now going out. I don’t believe that any Communist State in the future 
is going to try and repeat the Russian model. In Russia itself people 
want to transform their form of Communism—TI don’t mean they want 
to overthrow it,but they obviously want freedom of expression and civil 
liberties, and the basic freedom to control the apparatus of the state. 


Given these changes within Exropeaa Communism, are you willing to co-operate 
politically with Communists? In the context of British polities, what is your 
attitude to forms of political co-operation with the British Communist Party? 


Personally, I think the Communist Party has been going through a 
transformation inside itself and I wish them the best of luck with it. 
There are many people inside the Communist Party who can play a big 
part in winning socialism in this country. I don’t believe in any formal 
unity between the Communists and the Labour Party at all—that 
would raise a constitutional argument which would just play into the 
hands of the right wing of the party. But so far as co-operation with 
many Communists—individual Communists—goes, I’m for it. We do 
it in the trade unions, in many cases. Some of the best trade union 
leaders in this country over the past 30 or 40 years have been Com- 
munists, let’s acknowledge the fact. Will Paynter, in my opinion, is one 
of the best trade union leaders in this country at the present time—the 
best in fighting for the interests of his own people in extremely difficult 
circumstances. The idea of suggesting we shouldn’t co-operate with 
people like him would be absurd. 


Do you bave any theoretical criticisms of the Labour Party? 


One of the weaknesses of the Labour movement and the Labour Party 
in this country has been undue concentration on economics. The 
government, of course, has been absolutely obsessed by the balance of 
payments problem, and no doubt it was inevitable that this should 
govern many of their actions. But it would be a terrible curse for the 
Labour movement, and would destroy its vitality, were it to allow 
economics to capture its main thinking. There was once an argument 
between Lamb and Hazlitt and some others about Newton’s science. 
Someone said that Newton’s scientific discoveries had interfered with 
the beauty of the rainbow. Lamb, who was rather drunk by the end of 
the evening, got up and moved a toast: ‘Confusion to Mathematics’. 
I think we should move a toast: ‘Confusion to Economics’. The 
strength of the Labour movement was that it aimed to subordinate 
economics. The way in which people live together, the way in which 
decent communities are established, is not merely a question of im- 
proving people’s economic standards. It involves a whole different 
attitude to the relationship between human beings. This is what the 
Labour Party preached, and it’s one of our deficiencies that we haven’t 


recently had many pgople who ‘speak or write of this. Today, I think 
there must be a restatement of socialist philosophy which puts econom- 
ics in the background. 


The Left in the English Labour svovement bas often been prolific in its moral 
denunciation of society. It bas been mych less productive in ideas about how to 
change it. Perbaps it bas been bappier in the traditional rols of dissent and 
protest than in that of transforming capitalism. 


It’s wrong to distinguish between moral protest and effective ideas. I 
don’t think there’s a conflict between the two—indeed those who have 
made themselves effective in action have, in fact, been those who were 
inspired by a kind of moral impetus. Socialism is the affirmation of a 
community in which moral values take a pride of place over the pres- 
sures of economics. 


The danger is that a moral language somehow assumes that the community 
already exists. It implies that there are xniversal valses within the society and 
that leaders can be morally exhorted to reform themselves. 


I agree that it’s very dangerous to think that rulers can be made to 
convert themselves—that would be a sort of political Buchmanism. But 
in order to make socialism we've got to make socialists, and a lot of the 
preparation for changing society must be made by people who want to 
show what socialism is in practice. 


Are you ever troxbled by the thought that possibly your function as a Left wP ts 
really just to give people the illusion that there is some sort of struggle for 
socialism within ths Laboxr Party? Do you ever worry that maybe yor ri 
tempting pople into a trap, into what can only be the graveyard of any bope for 


No, I don’t stay awake at nights about that. I try to say to people, bott 
in my constituency and elsewhere, what I think at the particular time 
Many times I’ve made a wrong estimate of the situation or the wrong 
judgment on what’s going to happen, but I always say to people what ] 
think at the particular time on the basis of the evidence I’ve got. 


Bat if you were right about all these small things, yet wrong about the big thing 
namely that the Labour Party is the proper vebicle of sosialism in Britain, the 
there might be a very great deal of confusion created even by yonr correctness o 
individual issmes—opposition to the incomes policy, or the war in Vistaan? 


I’m convinced that,as far ahead as I can see, the Labour Party associate 
with the Labour movement—the Labour movement is a somewh» 
larger idea than the Labour Party itself, but the two are inextricable— 
the institution which is going to command the loyalty of the mass c 
the working people in this country; therefore it is the institution b 
which change can be produced in Britain. If you want effective chang: 
then that is the institution that has got to be influenced. This is 
fandamental part of my political faith, and everything I know abo 


politics, everything I’ve seen, persuades me of it. 
Interviewers R. B. © A. ¢ 
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Introduction to Glucksmann 


Engels was a military historian; in August 1917 Lenin took Clausewitz’ 
Os War with him into hiding; Mao Tse-tung and Vo Nguyen Giap are 
famed for their military writings. But in the twentieth century West, 
Marxists have largely ignored military strategy, and have remained 
obstinately oblivious of recent developments and extensions of strategic 
theory, particularly in the usa. This is doubly surprising. From 
Machiavelli onwards, social theory and philosophy in general in the 
West has always regarded war as one of its major themes. Moreover 
strategy, established as a true science by Carl von Clausewitz, is a 
product of the same generation of German thinkers as the Hegelian 
philosophy from which Marxism began. But there is another cause for 
surprise, recently underlined by André Glucksmann in his book 
Le Discours de la Gwsrre: “War is doubly important, 1. through the place 
1t occupies in reality: it is the “highest form of struggle for resolving 
contradictions, when they have developed to a certain stage, between 
classes, nations, or political groups” (Mao Tse-tung); 2. through its 
intelligibility; as forces do not confront one another blindly in it, 
there is an understanding of war which provides the theory of struggle 
(contradiction) in general with valuable examples’ (p.295). 


André Glucksmann’s book, of which the following article is a chapter, 
fills this gap. Not only does it discuss the two main modern develop- 
ments of strategy, the nuclear strategy of American authors such as 
Kahn and Schelling, and Mao T'se-tung’s theory of revolutionary war, 
but it analyses the ideological and theoretical implications of these 
developments by returning to the founder of modern strategy, Carl von 
Clausewitz, and the place of war in the philosophy of his great con- 
temporary, Hegel. 


The choice of Clausewitz rather than Machiavelli or Vauban is not 
arbitrary, nor that -of Hegel rather than Hobbes or Rousseau. Both 
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authors’ decisive and political experiences were the French 
Revolution and the leonic Wars, the first modern State and the 
first modern war. 


Clausewitz drew on existing traditions of military commentary and. 
social philosophy. The philosophers of the Enlightenment regarded the 
limited wars of the eighteenth century as representing a move towards a 
rational way to deal with international disputes. Hence Clausewitz’s 
conception of war as a political instrument—war is governed by a 
political end (Zerk). But though war is a continuation of politics, 
the relation between them is not simply that between means and an 
end; the political end (Zweck) defines a framework within which the 
military commander decides on a purely military target (Zil), essentially 
the annihilation of the enemy’s forces in a decisive engagement. But 
the rationalist dream of the advent of ‘perpetual peace’ was shattered at 
Valmy, and this failure was brought home by the retreat from Moscow: 
modern wars would get more bloody and inclusive, not less. SO 
Clausewitz’s conclusions flow from the possibility of absolute war; 
whether a war becomes absolute or not, absolute war as the limit of the 
‘ascent to extremes’ governs all strategic calculation. Any international 
conflict is potentially an absolute war. Why are all wars not then 
absolute? Because something limits the ascent to extremes, acts as a 
‘safety-catch’ to it: the supremacy of defence over attack. For this 
supremacy is both military and political. Militarily, the defensive side 
has the advantages of easier and more total mobilization, access of 
supply, command of the terrain, and so on, But it is also the defender 
who decides politically to what length he is prepared to go—the 
aggressor would always prefer peaceful submission. These three 
Clausewitzian principles—politics as a continuation of war, the ascent 
to extremes, and the supremacy of defence—define and presuppose s 
homogeneous and continuous space and time in which the decisive 
engagement of the military campaign can be fought. In the language on 
modern game theory, they define a soluble matrix of decision for the 
participants and observers—Clausewitz’s strategy is a strategy in the 
mathematical sense. As such, in its general form it is the only rationa 
strategy possible. 


The nuclear strategy of the 1950’s and 60’s attempts the same rationali 
vation of war in a radically new situation—the situation defined by th. 
possession of nuclear weapons by the great powers. Total war is n» 
longer conceived on the models of the Vendée or Napoleon’s retre» 
from Moscow, nor even Hitler’s invasion and defeat in Russia in th 
Second World War. It is no longer conceived as devastation, bue 
as general annihilation, as the ‘doomsday machine’. Nonetheless, Kahr 
Schelling and the rest attempt to rebuild a strategic logic while saco 
ficing some of the Clausewitzian principles. The ascent to extreme 
survives, renamed the ‘ladder of escalation’, but defence is no longe 
supreme, it does not even exist in nuclear war. What then limits th 
ascent to extremes? Deterrence, fear of total annihilation, answer th 
strategists. But deterrence cannot provide an autonomous matrix « 
decision as Clausewitzian strategy did; the crisis, the nuclear strat: 
gist’s equivalent of the decisive engagement, has neither the continuis 
in space nor the continuity in time of a traditional military campaig: 
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The decision as to the LE ne end (Zweck) does not define an autono- 
mous area in which tary targets (Zie/en) can be fought for—the 
ee one another. The only way to make 

a strategic decision in nuclear bargaining is on the basis of somi 
mutually accepted convention between the competing parties, a socia 
contract deffning the rules of the game. The hot line and the everlasting 
peace conference, a dialogue in the face of death, where what is saic 
matters less than the fact that something is satd—this has been the 
plan adopted by the older nuclear powers, and, tacitly, by the nucleas 
strategists. But nuclear strategy is thus only rhetorically a strategy, not 
scientifically, Clausewitzian strategy remains the only scientific military 
strategy. - 


Does the absence of a Clausewitzian strategy for nuclear bargaining 
mean that nations must enter the nuclear convention if they are to 
pursue any kind of international policy? The ussa seems to have 
adopted this course, insisting that the advent of nuclear weapons has 
decisively altered international strategy. But the Chinese People’s 
Republic has rejected it, insisting that it is the people who decide the 
fate of the world, not nuclear weapons. This is usually regarded in the 
West as an example of Chinese rhetoric, if not as criminal adventurism. 
Glucksmanno demonstrates that it is not irrational, but an intrinsic 
clement of Mao Tse-tung’s thought. 


Mao Tse-tung’s classical articles on revolutionary military strategy— 
‘Problems of Strategy in China’s Revolutionary War’ (1936), ‘Problems 
of Strategy in Guerilla War against Japan’ (1938), ‘On Protracted War’ 
(1938) and ‘Problems of War and Strategy’ (1938)}—were written before 
Hiroshima and are analyses of problems foreseen in Clausewitz’s most 
extreme examples of absolute war. Mao Tse-tung accepts the reciprocal 
nature of strategy, refusing any vulgar Marxist inevitabilism: victory in 
the revolutionary struggle is only achieved by making the correct 
strategic decisions in the conflict between the people’s army and the 
opposing forces. For Mao Tse-tung, as for Clausewitz, the ‘laws of war’ 
are a game theory ‘matrix’. The framework of this matrix is an ascent to 
extremes, the goal is the annihilation of the enemy’s forces. For Mao 
Tse-tang, too, the defence is decisive, and it must take its most extreme 
form: the people’s protracted war. In the protracted war the continuity 
of space is the ubiquity of the guerilla and the mobility of its army: 

the continuity of time is the alternation of defensive and offensive 
phases within the general, defensive pattern, dividing the enemy in the 
defensive phase, the more effectively to surround and annihilate him 
unit by unit in the attack. Neither Mao T'se-tung, nor Vo Nguyen Giap, 
regards these works as outdated by the advent of nuclear weapons. 
Mao ,Tse-tung’s first reaction to the nuclear threat was recorded in a 
famous interview with Anna Louise Strong (August 1946). Strong: 
‘But suppose the United States uses the atom bomb? Suppose the 
United States bombs the Soviet Union from its bases in Iceland, Oki- 
nawa and China?” Mao: “The atom bomb is a paper tiger which the 
Us reactionaries use to scare people. It looks terrible, but in fact it isn’t. 
Of course the atom bomb is a weapon of mass slaughter, but the out- 
come of a war is decided by the people, not by one or two new types of 
weapon.” This statement is still the essence of the Chinese position. It 


has been re-affirmed ip the ccp’s criticisms of Khruahchev’s adventurist 
nuclear rocket-rattling in Cuba in 1962, and again on the occasion of the 
explosion of the first Chinese atomic weapon in 1964. 


From the view-point of the theorist, or the practitioner, of deterrence; 
the Chinese attitude may be regarded as reckless, dishonest and 
reprehensible. But it cannot.be considered irrational. The objectivity 
of the Clausewitzian logic lies in the fact that one party forces on the 
other a set of possible responses; but the possibility of a strategy of 
deterrence depends on the opponents agrecing on a conventional set 
of rules to limit war. The nuclear power has no rational policy faced 
with an opponent who refuses to speak the deterrent language. The 
Peoples’ Liberation Armies of China and Vietnam have fought 
Clausewitzian defensive wars for twenty years since the existence of the 
nuclear threat, with remarkable success; the threat of nuclear interven- 
tion has had no effect on their campaigns. Even the adoption of 
nuclear weapons by the Chinese as an additional and subordinate ele- 
ment in their defensive strategy has not altered their conviction that 
policy decides on the adoption of weapons, and not sice versa. 


So the theorists of deterrence can see Chinese strategy as the ‘rationality 
of the irrational’, This ‘overlap’ of two opposed world outlooks makes 
possible the confrontation of their strategies. But is the remainder 
of the ccp’s policy the ‘irrationality’ of the ‘rational’ part? This is what 
has generally been believed in the West until now. It is remarkable 
that the aspect of Mao T'se-tung’s thought which has been most 
appreciated has been his military writings, while his politics anc 
philosophy have been regarded either as inscrutably oriental, or a 
dogmatic glosses on Lenin and Stalin (even Marxists and Communist 
have fallen into this trap). Similarly, whereas the wars of liberation it 
China and Vietnam are comprehensible to us, if unbelievably heroic 
the Great Leap Forward and the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolutior 
have seemed to many voluntarist and chaotic. Glucksmann’s bool 
goes beyond the purely military aspects of Mao Tse-tung’s thought te 
examine it as a whole, to contrast the two world outlooks which con 

front one another in the opposition between Mao Tse-tung’s strateg 

and the theory of nuclear deterrence. 


For the rationality of deterrence is not specific to contemporary L 
foreign policy. A dialogue in the face of death is not an idea born i 
1945 with the atomic bomb. It is an old theme of European philosophy 
and for a current of the latter, the bomb was welcomed as a dire 
manifestation of the truth of society and history according to its work 
outlook. For this part of his analysis Glucksmann turns to Hegel an 
his relation to the Enlightenment. For the social philosophers of tł 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, and before, the State, too, was 
rational means to reduce to a minimum the possibility of brutish comb 
—-whether by its authority, as for Hobbes, or by the. general will e 
pressed in language and the social contract, as for Rousseau. Heg 
stems from this tradition. But the French Revolutionary Tern 
introduced a new dimension into political thought, and Hegel used 
as the keystone of his conception of social and world order: ‘Accordit 
to Hegel, the Revolution introduced modern man to the consciousne 
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of a definitive order; the memory of the Terror generates the deterrent 
organization of the world, as universal as death, the threat of which 
pow speaks in everythiag. From this flows a rationalization of social 
life as well as a way of making war, of assessing the stakes, of preparing 
the Empire of Reason and world government.’ (p. 363). Death as a 
universal governs the other universals, money, language, power— 
Rousseau’s social contract as well as Hobbe’s authority. All meaning is 
reduced to and born of Terror, the possibility of the struggle to the 
death.! The rationality of deterrence is merely a variant of this domi- 
nant world outlook of capitalism and imperialism, inaugurated and 
exemplified by Hegel’s philosophy. 


The chapter from Glucksmann’s book that we publish here in transla- 
tion is an analysis on the political level of the alternative world outlook 
as represented by the thought of Mao T'se-tung. His starting-point is 
the relation of overdetermination between war and politics. “The 
closure of the strategic calculation is perfect, it governs the act of war 
in all its extension, duration and operational harvest, to install in all 
its breadth the supremacy of defence. This triple supremacy balances 
the forces in space (the safety-catch), decides while taking its time, and 
divides in the last resort the war effort of the two opponents. For, as 
Clausewitz insisted, war may be thought in itself in its own “‘specific 
characteristics” ’ (p. 307). But this military closure is governed by a 
political end: the war is as absolute and as protracted as a political 
decision will allow. 


If a war fought against Japanese, French or us imperialism is to be 
radical and absolute enough to defeat the enemy, only one policy is 
possible: a revolutionary one. A revolutionary war can only be fought 
between the ‘people’ and its ‘enemies’. Mao Tse-tung’s conception of 
the people is no populist one. The people must define themselves and 
their enemies politically before they can defeat them militarily. There 
is a political distinction between the contradictions ‘among the people’ 
and those “between ourselves and the enemy’. Glucksmann shows 
that the concept of the ‘paper tiger’, usually regarded as an outrage- 
ously voluntarist image, is a key element in Mao Tse-tung’s thought, 
uniting in itself the military, the political and the theoretical levels. 
He provides three definitions of it. The first, military, definition asserts 
that, despite the innovation of nuclear weapons, the precondition for 
the pursuit of a rational strategy is the acceptance of the supremacy 
of the defence, embodied in the protracted war of the people against 
their enemies, as still decisive. The second, political, definition concerns 
the people’s self-definition and their struggle with the enemy they have 
defined. It is the subject of the present chapter, originally entitled 
Tbs Political Definition. The third definition of the paper tiger is the most 
literal—it is a lure, leading away from the people, from politics at all, 
into fatalism and passivity. Behind both is the conflict of world out- 
looks, the theory of Terror and the struggle to the death against the 
people’s theory of the developmental leaps embodied in the policies of 
the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution. 





1 “Meaning is... the meaning of the death of meaning’, as Glucksmann put It. 


André Glucksmann isa member of the brilliant younger generation of 
French theorists influenced by Louis Althusser, of whose work he has 
written the most significant critique*. His new book is an extension to 
the field of politics proper of Althusser’s programme as expressed in his 
book Posr Marx, and applied ‘to philosophy and history in Lire H ` 
Capital. It shows that many of Althusset’s concepts are also to be found 
in Os Practice and On Contradiction. La Discours ds la Guerre is a major 
development both of scientific strategy and of Marxism, and we hope 
that our publication of one of its core chapters will help introduce this 
development to an English audience. 





2‘Un structumlisme ventriloque’, Las Temps Modermes, January, 1967. He has also 
written an article on Nletzsche, ‘Préméditations nieteschéennes’ in Critique. 
3 André Glucksmann: Les Discours de la Guerre, Editions de l’Herne, Paris, 1968. 


Editorial Note 


Ls Discours ds Ja Gerre is a long and closely argued book. NIR felt thar 
certain modifications had to be made to Ben Brewster’s translation o' 
this chapter, as it was to be published alone, out of its natural conten 
in the book. Firstly, three sentences directly referring to earlier parts o} 
the book were omitted. Secondly, and more important, the punctuatio» 
was standardized. Glucksmann’s punctuation, characterized by a» 
extensive use of asyndeton, is an integral element of his personal style 

and is linked to the structure of his argument and the pattern of th 

book. A translation of the whole book would undoubtedly have te 
reproduce this punctuation; but in a short extract the reader coul- 
merely be puzzled by it. So, despite the loss involved, it was felt the 
standard English punctuation should be used. 
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André Glucksmann l ° 


Politics and War 
in the thought of Mao Tse-tung 


War politics, politics war — each ‘continues’ the other: ‘After several decades, 
the victory of the Chinese people’s democratic revolution, viewed in retrospect, 
will seem like only a brief prologue to a long drama.”! 


Every strategy, even a generalized one, is a limited instrument. He who sets 
this limit distinguishes a time of war from a time of peace and masters their intet- 
connection, the two-way traffic relating one to the other. Strategy is a particular 
but exemplary case of the theory of struggle, of ‘contradiction’, in which Mao 
I'se-tung thinks the entire life of society. 


Thermonuclear weapons have proved ‘non-decisive’ in the framework of 
‘lassical strategy. This could indicate either the subordinate character of the us? 
f the atomic threat, or the end of classical strategy. To exclude this second 


alternative it is necessary to show that the ‘ultimate’ weapon is not the 
foundation for a political decision that might simply be substituted for 
the strategic decision. 


N 


I1. The ‘Laws’ of Decision 


War is thought with the aid of a particular instrument: a matrix in 
which ‘objective’ factors only intervene as a function of the ‘reciprocal 
action’ of the opponents, the intersection of their strategies. Mathe- 
maticians note that this model is valid not only for armed conflict; they 
extend it for example to the economy, especially to conflict between 
monopolies.? Thus we find a principle of intelligibility that is valid for 
every relation of forces in general. Forces cannot be defined in isola- 
tion; each is not in itself a (physical or statistical) quantity, and cannot 
be considered separately at first and added to the others later (non- 
additivity). To analyse forces is always to relate them together. x 


Consideration of the relation logically precedes every inquiry bearing 
on observable reality, because the former organizes the latter. For 
reasons of method, when he proceeds to an ‘analysis of the classes in 
Chinese society’,> Mao Tse-tung starts with the question ‘Who are our 
enemies? Who are our friends ?’: the iszsr-relation of forces governs 
every analysis of concrete forces. This method opposes ‘external’ 
causality and ‘internal’ causality: “The fundamental cause of the 
development of a thing is not external but internal; it lies in the con- 
tradictoriness within the thing . . . Social development is due chiefly 
not to external but to internal causes’.t Strategy offers an example of 
such a pre-eminence of the relation over the forces it connects together : 
the various factors producing strength and weakness only act within 
the ‘contradiction’ between the opponents. ‘In war, offence and de- 
fence, advance and retreat, victory and defeat are all mutually con- 
tradictory phenomena. One cannot exist without the other. The two 
aspects are at once in conflict and in interdependence, and this consti- 
tutes the totality of a war, pushes its development forward and solves 
its problems’.° 


This approach is valid generally: it characterizes a ‘world outlook’, The 
action of external forces is 2 function of the ‘internal’ conflict in which» 
they intervene. Mao Tse-tung’s originality lies in the conclusions he is 
able to draw from this affirmation. If forces only exist in a relation, they 
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may be present there vistually. Strategy bases the superiority of de- 
fence on the relation of forces, and the latter cannot be dbeerved since 
they have to be ‘awakened’, organized. Observation only verifies 
strategy post festum, when the latter is successful. ‘In history, such 
absolute superiority rarely appears in the early stages of a war or a 
campaign bat is to be found towards its end’. Thus strategy must be 
true before it has been verified, like all theory: ‘Generally speaking, 
those (ideas) that succeed are correct and those that fail are incorrect, 
and this is especially true of man’s struggle with nature. In social 
struggle, the forces representing the advanced class sometimes suffer 
defeat not because their ideas are incorrect, but because, in the balance 
of forces engaged in struggle, they are not as powerful for the time 
being as the forces of reaction’.” The same is true of ideas and theories, 
whose truth is ‘specific’ and cannot be confirmed or invalidated by im- 
mediate observation: “Throughout history, new and correct things have 
often failed at the outset to win recognition from the majority of people 
and have had to develop by twists and turns in struggle. Often correct 
and good things have first been regarded not as fragrant flowers but as 
poisonous weeds. Copernicus’ theory of the solar system and Darwin’s 
theory of evolution were once dismissed as erroneous and had to win 
through over bitter opposition.’ 


The internal/external distinction extends the type of intelligibility first 
encountered in strategy to every form of thought. Forces only exist 
within a relation, which must be reflected in themselves. The forces 
may as yet be no more than virtual: the truth of a theory does not de- 
pend on observation pure and simple, but organizes the latter, de- 
limiting its scope aod validity. The connection between ‘theory’ and 
‘praxis’ is not conceived as an exchange between ideas and facts—for 
observable facts are prior constructs, and this construction has a 
‘specific’, ‘internal’ truth. As opposed to the ‘realism’ of vulgar 
Marxism, Mao Tse-tung’s thought, like all theory, claims to be true 
before it has been realized, and to be realizable because it is true. 


Upon this basis, ‘On Contradiction’ determines the general form of the 
relation of forces, and then deduces from it different “specific’ types as 
so many different structures of decision. 


2. The Universality of Contradiction 


The battle, which is decisive for the two opponents, gives strategy 
the standard that enables it to measure the objective value of either’s 
calculations. In the more general context of a theory of struggle, the re- 
duction of every difference to a contradiction achieves the same focus 
on decision: “Each and every difference already contains a contradiction 
and that difference itself is contradiction.’ 


$ ‘On Protracted War’, Selected Werks, Vol. II, p. 162. 
7 Where do Correct Ideas Come from?’ Selecteed Readings from the Works of Ma 
Tse-temg (English tranaletion of the Second Chinese Edition, Peking, 1967), pp. 405- 


406. 
8 ‘On the Correct Handling of Contradictions among the People’, Selected’ Raedings, 
p-'374- 


Behind Lenin, we shoald see Hegel again in the plan ‘which shows how 
the concept forms in and out of itself that reality which has vanished 
in it’.9 Conceiving a force as decisive prevents it from being grasped in 
an isolated definition (or ‘deterrpinateness’); its determination ‘is not a 
determinateness which is, and rests, and is related to another in such a ` 
manner that the related term and-its relation are different from one 
another’. Not only can a forct not be divorced from the relation which 
connects it to another force, but this relation itself is not superimposed 
on the two forces, it is not ‘the indifference of difference’. A relation 
is only decisive if the terms it connects together are defined within this 
relation, which means ‘that to be opposed is not simply a moment, nor 
belongs to comparison, but is the peculiar determination of the sides of 
opposition. So that they are not positive or negative in themselves 
apart from the relation to the other, but this relation (being exclusive) 
constitutes their determination’.1* To theorize the decision presupposes 
that we can discern behind the differences what it is that regulates their 
action, their equilibrium and their transformations, the location which 
decides (= contradiction) and in which all is decided (= internal con- 
tradiction). 


The loan from Hegel is quite precise, and is the basis for extending the 
type of thought we have already perceived in strategy. The internal/ 
external distinction excludes the possibility of anything above the 
decision—the decision decides for itself; the difference/contradiction 
distinction excludes the possibility of anything below the decision— 
the decision decides for everything. Contradiction is the bert of the 
problem: ‘What is a problem? A problem is the contradiction in a 
thing. Where one has an unresolved contradiction, there one has a 
problem. Since there is a problem, you have to be for one side and 
against the other, and you have to pose the problem.’ 


The work of thought, which governs all observation, is performed in 
the relating together; it ‘poses’ the problem. Thought has no other 
object: ‘there is nothing that does not contain contradiction; without 
contradiction nothing would exist’. Revolutionary activity is the 
rigorous application of this contradiction, starting with its ‘correct’ 
formulation: ‘Proper limits have to be exceeded in order to right a 
wrong, or else the wrong cannot be righted’.1© War, like political or 
cultural revolution, is defined and tempered in this ‘crucible’. 
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To conceive political aetivity as a whole presupposes the same in 
tellectual operation as that which developed the whole of strateg) 
from the offensive/defensive contradiction: the analysis of the ‘move 
ment of opposites from beginning to end in the process of develop 
ment of every single thing.”!? As the universality of contradiction en 
ables Mao Tse-tung to regard all ‘praxis’ as struggle, the general relatio: 
of ‘theory’ to ‘praris’ is analogous to the general relation of strategy tı 
war. Theory can construct its concept of contradiction, the universa 
form of struggle, just as the concept of war was constructed; its in 
tellipibility is completely internal and derives from two axioms. 


3. Lhe Intensification of Contradiction 


A decisive struggle makes short work: it brings the forces into a state o 
‘acute’ opposition. This process of ‘intensification’,’® analogous to th 
ascent to extremes, refers to a first type of intelligibility of contradic 
tion, to the ‘first meaning”? intended in the affirmation of the “identit: 
of opposites’ in a contradiction. 


The terms of a contradiction ‘coexist’ even within their opposition; a 
the contradiction is ‘internal’, their opposition is an ‘absolute relation 
(Hegel) which defines them absolutely, ‘without life, there would be n 
death; without death, there would be no life; . . . without the bour 
geoisie there would be no proletariat; without the proletariat ther 
would be no bourgeoisie.”™ Contradiction is the logical translation o 
the ‘struggle to the death’; whether it exercises its ascendency over th 
relation between two armies, two classes or two ideas, the term 
confronting one another in the relation have no existence outside th 
confrontation itself: ‘each is the condition for the other’s existence’, 


Thus Mao Tse-tung, following Clausewitz, Hegel and the theoretician 
of the ‘zero-sum game’, errunciates the first theoretical condition neces 
sary to think a contradiction as ‘internal’, as a closed relation referrin, 
to itself alone. 


The matrix of every decision, contradiction presents itself as a dus 
system of ‘places’ (principal/secondary). Those have strictly oppose: 
values and mark the relative positions of each of the terms in opposi 
tion (or ‘aspects’), at every moment in the ascent to extremes (or in th 
accentuation of a contradiction), ‘Of the two contradictory aspects 
one must be principal and the other secondary. The principal aspect i 
the one playing the leading role in the contradiction. The nature of 
thing is determined mainly by the principal aspect of a contradictior 
the aspect which bas gained the dominant position’. Thus Marxist 
designate the ruling class at a given epoch as the ‘principal aspect’ c 
the class-struggle contradiction. The principal/secondary distinctio: 
(strategically : victory/defeat) is the result of the synchronic section tha 
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can be made at any moment in the struggle; it establishes the qualities— 
one the inverse of the other—of the power of decision (‘domination’) 


of which each camp (‘aspect’) disposes.“ Contradiction is a system of de- 
cision: to ascend to extremes, in any domain whatsoever, is a struggle — 


to occupy the principal place (Mao: a struggle for power). 


This condition is as universal as contradiction. The ascent to extremes 
defines the combatants in war as in knowledge. ‘Marxists should not be 
afraid of criticism from any quarter. Quite the contrary, they need to 
temper and develop themselves and win new positions in the teeth of 
criticism and in the storm and stress of struggle... Plants raised in hot- 
houses are unlikely to be sturdy’.* 


Strategically, the ascent to extremes made a ‘weapon’ of everything 
which could yield an advantage in it. Politically and culturally, the 
intensification of a contradiction defines the style of action, or even of- 
writing: “This is the militant style proper to us, the revolutionary pro- 
letariat. Since we want to teach the people to know the truth and arouse 
them to fight for their own emancipation, we need this militant style. A 
blunt knife draws no blood’. Sharpened contradiction and revolu- 
tionary radicalism are synonymous, Mao Tse-tung argues of “aristo- 
cratic’, ‘decadent’, ‘creattve moods’: ‘So far as proletarian writers and 
artists are concerned, should not these kinds of creative moods be 
destroyed? I think they should; they should be utterly destroyed. And 
while they are being destroyed, something new can be constructed’.*6 


The mutual definition of the terms within a contradiction excludes the 
possibility of any non-contradictory universality: ‘As for the so-called 
love of humanity, there has been no such all-inclusive love since 
humanity was divided into classes’; the ‘people’ are not determined 
with reference to an external human nature, but in their military, 
political and cultural relation to the ‘enemy of the people’.*” Just as the 
possibility of the ascent to extremes sat in judgment over every military 
compromise and broke up every one that was compromising, so the 
sharpened contradiction serves as a criterion for ideological radicalism: 
‘We Chinese Communists ... never balk at any personal sacrifice and 
are ready at all times to give our lives for the cause; can we be reluctant 
to discard any idea, view point, opinion or method which is not suited 
to the needs of the people ?’.¥8 


The exclusive co-existence of opposites—the first ‘meaning’ of con- 
tradictlon—governs the radicalism and the style of the questions posed: 
‘Communists must always go into the whys and wherefores of any- 
thing . . . on no account should they follow blindly and encourage 
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slavishness’.” However, go far, we have only seen the first dimensior 
of Mao ‘T’se-tung’s ‘dialectics’. The handling of the question introduces 


a second. 
4. The Asymmetry of the ‘Aspects’ of a Contradiction 


The ‘people’, the subject of strategy, politics and culture, are not only 
defined by the intensification of contradiction, but also in it. Twe 
camps, opposed in the ascent to extremes, occupy strategically asym: 
metrical positions: the power of the people is revealed by the privilege 
of defence. This asymmetry, in the framework of a theory of struggle, 
is the asymmetry of the ‘aspects’ of a contradiction, of their ‘uneven- 


ness’. 


A first examination of contradiction has revealed the co-existence of 
the opposites in their struggle to the death. A second, ‘more important’, 
examination deciphers the mechanisms of ‘conversion’ between the 
terms of the relation. ‘In given conditions, each of the contradictory 
aspects within a thing transforms itself into its opposite, changes its 
position to that of its opposite.’ For example, ‘by means of revolution 
the proletariat, at one time ruled, is transformed into the ruler, while 
the bourgeoisie, the erstwhile ruler, is transformed into the ruled and 
changes its position to that originally occupied by its opposite’.°° Here 
Mao T'se-tung is no longer considering the simple mutual exclusion oi 
the terms of a contradiction, but the relations of domination that 
crystallize in it, by which one ‘aspect’ gains the upper hand over its 
opposite or vice versa, until the final victory of the one annihilates the 
other and causes the contradiction to disappear. 


The ‘aspect’ designates the organization of the opposing terms within 
the contradiction, considered no longer as a system of competitive 
places (principal/secondary) but as a system of conversion. Since it 
governs the movement of a struggle from one end to the other, its two 
poles (‘aspects’) must be dominant and dominated in turn, changing 
places with one another. The ‘conversion’ of the aspects accounts for 
the decision process: “The principal and the non-principal aspects of a 
contradiction transform themselves into each other and the nature of 
the thing changes accordingly.’ ™ 


The secret that permits government of ‘the act of war’ as a whole, the 
asymmetry of the two basic ‘aspects’, the offensive and the defensive, is 
a particular case of the ‘unevenness’ of the aspects of a contradiction: 
‘In any contradiction the development of the contradictory aspects is 
uneven,’*2 The symmetry of competition governs the reciprocal posi. 
tions of the aspects at each moment of the struggle (principal/second. 

ary); the asymmetry of conversion os/y appears at the end of a ‘series of 
struggles with many twists and turns’, in the final victory. The art of 
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handling the convergion process is designated in the ‘methods for 
resolving contradictions’ ;* they must organize the entire development 
of the contradiction to the profit of one ‘aspect’. Only at the ‘last 
moment’ will this aspect become definitively the ‘principal’ one, In 
other words, the correctness of these methods cannot be observed in* 
the results at each stage, like the ‘strategies’ of games theory, they have 
an internal, ‘specific’, intelligibility; the mere observation of the gains 
and losses at one moment of the game does not explain it, still less is it a 
criterion of it. 


Here we may discern the solution Mao Tse-tung proposes as his 
answer to a classical difficulty of Marxism, which distinguishes be- 
tween class in its current, empirical reality and the ‘class position’ 
defined by theory (Marx: class ‘in itself?/class ‘for itself’; Lenin: class/ 
vanguard party). The peasant army is still ‘led by the proletariat’, not 
because its leaders have proletarian origins, life-styles or opinions, but 
because it occupies the ‘proletarian position’ in the class struggle; that 
is, the proletarian ‘aspect’ or camp as it is defined in and by the strategy 
of the decisive struggle in China, 


But the analogy is not complete; what classical Marxism calls ‘the class 
position’ does not correspond to one aspect, but to three. For in the class 
struggle Mao Tse-tung distinguishes three ‘fronts’. The proletariat 
is defined within three contradictions, each with its own characteristic 
logic—its type of ‘conversion’. The economic aspect, the political 
and military aspect, the cultural aspect: each of these is treated as a “form 
of motion’*+ with original and irreducible properties. ‘The ‘specific’ con- 
nection between the two contradictory aspects determines the re- 
ciprocal action of these two aspects, including the form taken by their 
asymmetry, or the ‘unevenness’ of their development: ‘When we speak 
of understanding each aspect of a contradiction, we mean understand- 
ing what specific position each aspect occupies, what concrete forms it 
assumes in its interdependence and in its contradiction with its oppo- 
site, and what concrete methods are employed in the struggle with its 
opposite.’ The cultural struggle has its ‘concrete’—i.e. ‘specific’— 
methods, methods which differ not only in fact, but slso in principle, 
from politico-military strategies. 


The asymmetry that determines the method of combat and the victory 
of one of the aspects is also ‘internal’, The unevenness of the two 
aspects creates internally the temporality characteristic of the contradic- 
tion, the time necessary to obtain the final decision. 


‘There are as many typically uneven relations between aspects, forms of 
struggle, autonomous structures of decision, and definitions of the 
‘people’ and the ‘proletariat’ as there are ‘specific contradictions’, ` 


5. The Three Structures of Contradiction 


‘Where do correct ideas come from?’ asks Mao Tse-tung. He begins 
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his answer like every Margist: ‘Do they drop from the skies? No. Are 
they innate in the mind? No. They come from social practice, and from 
it alone’. But he goes on, and in this lies his originality: ‘they come from 
three kinds of social practice, the struggle for production, the class 
struggle and scientific experiment’.*® 


It is a double originality. On the one hand Mao Tse-tung regards all 
praris as a struggle in the strict sense, i.e. a matrix of decision govern- 
able by a theory (= strategy of the ‘method for resolving a contradic- 
tion’), On the other hand, he numbers three praxes, each of which 


possesses its specific form and characteristic intelligibility. 


The world is divided into three basic ‘practices’.57 Like game theory, 
Mao ‘T'se-tung differentiates in the first place between ‘relations between 
man and nature’ (the economic practice) and ‘certain relations that 
exist between man and man’.*® In the second place, the relations be- 
tween man and man are distinguished according to whether they are 
decided by ‘coercion’ or by ‘persuasion’ (the practice of more or less 
material violence/cultural or ideological practice): “Two different 
methods, one dictatorial and the other democratic, should be used to 
resolve the two different kinds of contradictions—those between our- 
selves and the enemy and those among the people.’3® So three forms of 
alterity correspond to the three practices (man/nature, people/enemy, 
people/people). 


This division is not a material one: The three practices do not have dis- 
tinct and independent real objects. Politics intervenes in the economy. 
Thought, the object of the third practice, cannot be isolated from the 
second, for it is always ‘stamped with the brand of a class’. If the three 

ices are concurrent and act on one another in reality, they are per- 
fectly distinct in their ‘specific forms’, as each is an original and auto- 
nomous matrix of decision. ‘Qualitatively different contradictions can 
only be resolved by qualitatively different methods. For instance, the 
contradiction between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is resolved by 
the method of soctalist revolution . . . contradiction within the Com- 
munist Party is resolved by the method of criticism and self-criticism; 
the contradiction between society and nature is resolved by the method 
of developing the productive forces... . The principle of using different 
methods to resolve different contradictions is one which Marxist- 
Leninists must strictly observe, ™! 


Each of these basic matrices can be constructed according to the model 
of the strategic structure. It is specified: 1. by the target (Z#/) aimed at 
by the decision; 2. by the form of struggle which enables the target to 
be attained. The targets define the extremes in the economic alterna- 
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tive (development/gon-development of the productive forces), in the 
political alternative (ruling/ruled), and in the cultural alternative (true, 
false). The forms of struggle are distinguished by the methods they 
bring to bear, coercion or persuasion (self-education, criticism anc 
self-criticism). ‘We think that it 1s harmful to the growth of art anc 
science if administrative measures are used to impose one particular 
style of art or school of thought and to ban another. Questions of righ 
and wrong in the arts and sciences should be settled through free dis. 
cussion in artistic and scientific circles and through practical work ir 
these fields. They should not be settled in summary fashion.’** 


The form of each matrix reveals a ‘method of resolution’, a theory o: 
decision based on a particular asymmetry. In each of them, if the ‘people 
apply the adequate method, they will be able to become the ‘principa 
aspect’ definitively. In violent struggle, which makes use of coercion 
the people are the subject of the defensive strategy of a “protracted war’. 
Economically, Mao Tse-tung never makes technology the prime moto: 
of development. The productive forces are ‘the productive forces of the 
Chinese people’ ;# when he invokes the history of China, his “material- 
ism’ leads him to explain the changes in society by the transformations 
of the economic base, but these latter refer in turn to the people’: 
practice, to ‘the peasant uprisings and peasant wars (which constituted 
the real motive force of historical development’.** Here we find one oj 
the motifs of the Great Leap Forward which aimed to awaken the 
‘productive forces’ of the peasant masses: it is also the root-cause of s 
constant rejection of ‘economism’.** 


In cultural practice, the people are seen for a third time as the ‘aspect 
which must be decisive. “The life of the people... makes) all literatur 
and art seem pallid by comparison; (it) provide(s) literature and art wit! 
an inexhaustible source, their only source . . . In fact, the literary am 
artistic works of the past are not a source but a stream’.*® This primacy 
is only asserted within the specific form of cultural activity, in a strugeh 
(true/false, old/new, ignorance/knowledge) which Mao Tse-tun; 
foresees as much more ‘protracted’ than the war of the same name. Thr 
reference to the people does not mean an appeal to the majority—whicl 
may be wrong,*? but refers to the task of establishing a ‘commos 
language’.® In this form of activity, the principal and the secondar. 
aspect, the educator and the educated, constantly change their post 
tions, the artist returns to his source, ‘popularizes’ himself and raises th 
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level of the people.” If theépeople’ finally find that they are the ‘prin- - 
cipal aspect’, this can only be in a culture, a truth and a common 
language: ‘Although man’s social life is the only source of literature 
and art . . . the people are not satisfied with life alone and demand 
literature and art as well. Why? Because . . . life as reflected in works of 
literature and ‘art can and ought to be... more universal than actual 
everyday life’.5° The same type of relation governs the connection 


‘proletariat’—‘popular masses’.>4 


Productive force, protracted defence, cultural language: the ‘people’ 
are thrice inscribed in an autonomous matrix of decision, defining them- 
selves in it as the decisive aspect in respect to the specific forms of reso- 
lution for each of the contradictions. The relation between these three 
definitions has still to be thought. 


6. The Equivalence of the Decisions 


Mao T'se-tung’s politics determines three targets, pursued with three 
sorts of means by a single subject, the ‘people’. But the unity of the 
three practices—‘politics’ as such—cannot be deduced directly from the 
unity of the actor: the people themselves are only defined within the 
structures of decision. “The concept of “the people” varies in content 
in different countries and in different periods of history in the same 
country.’5? Only the co-ordination of the three practices constitutes the 
political line: ‘policy is the starting-point of all the practical actions of a 
revolutionary party... A revolutionary party is carrying out a policy 
whenever it takes any action’. 


How is a global decision governing three autonomous mechanisms of 
decision to be justified? The question is posed twice: 1. when, in a 
precise time and situation, it is necessary to find the crucial point, the 
‘principal contradiction’, in the jumble of ideological, political and 
military problems; 2. when it is necessary to think the general, theor- 
etical connection which gathers together the economy, politics and 
culture in the unity of Mao Tse-tung’s thought. 


* $ = 


In a concrete situation, Mao Tse-tung proceeds with the aid of a new 
distinction: principal contradiction/secondary contradiction. 


The three basic practices differ in form, but they do not act in three 
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“Talks at the Yenan Forum ...’, Selected Werks, VoL IIL p. 83. 

30 Ibid. ,p. 82. 

51 ‘On the Correct Handling ...’, Selected Readings, D. 357. 

32 Ibid., p. 351. ( 

5 ‘On the Policy concerning Industry and Commerce’, Selected Works, Vol. IV, p. 204. 


distinct worlds. Their intersection gives rise to a multiplicity of prob 
lems in the same situation, and these problems are interdependent. H 
who would transform them must first order them: “There are man 
contradictions in the course of development of any major thing.’™ T 
discover the central problem that makes possible the government o 
this series is to pin-point ‘the principal contradiction whose existenc 
and development determines or influences the existence and develop 
ment of the other contradictions’. 


This registration of the theatre of operations must be constantly brough 
up to date. “The contradictions change position’. Sometimes ‘imperial 
ism’ is opposed to an entire colonial or semi-colonial country (nationa 
war), sometimes it allies itself to an indigenous class (civil war). 
Mao Tse-tung associates the principal contradiction of the moment witl 
the basic categories of Marxism (class society—class struggle—capital 
ism—imperialism—metropolitan/semi-colonial struggle—China’s in 
ternal contradictions—xur/ccp struggle).57 But he never deduces th 
principal contradiction from these principles. It is ‘investigation’ of th 
terrain, observation of the battle-field that establishes the crucial point. 


Observation is strategic in so far as it introduces a war plan. Mao Tse 
tung is here playing very subtly on the difference between the principa 
contradiction (which establishes the decisive theatre of operations) am 
the principal aspect of the contradiction (which reveals the decisiv 
method of action within that theatre). “Look at China, for instance 
ism occupies the principal position in the contradiction i: 
which China has been reduced to a semi-colony, it oppresses the Chines 
people, and China has been changed from an independent country int 
a semi-colonial one. But this state of affairs will inevitably change; i 
the struggle between the two sides, the power of the Chinese peop? 
which is growing under the leaderahip of the proletariat will inevitabh 
change China from a semi-colony into an independent country, wheres 
imperialism will be overthrown.” 38'The force that installs the princip: 
contradiction (‘imperialism’, which intervenes in a certain way, accor 
ing to the world situation) is this contradiction’s principal aspect— 
the time of its installation. But the contradiction has its own logic ap 
this does not depend on the force that introduced it. The princip: 
(dominant) aspect may become the secondary (dominated) aspect, whi 
the principal contradiction remains the same. A strategy based on t} 
form of action appropriate to this contradiction (in this case, pr 
tracted war) makes this ‘conversion’ inevitable. Observation fixes tt 
location of decision (relation between the contradictions) but i 





* For instance, in the course of China’s bourgeois-democnatic revolution, where t 


between the various reactionary ruling groups, and so on’, ‘On Contr dictio 
Sabected Works, Vol. I, p. 322. 

5 Ibid, p. 331. 

% Ibid., pp. 331-832. 

*7 Ibid., pp. 334-335. 

33 Ibid., p. 334. 
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form remains that of one of the three canonic practices Panag of the 
‘aspects’). 


Here again Mao Tee-tung is generalizing the Clausewitzian mode of 
thought. The cultural practice has a political significance: it is a ‘con- 
tinuation’ of politics by other means, specific ones. Politics in turn has a 
cultural significance, and these two types of action intervene in 
economic activity. Each one is a continuation of the others with its own 
characteristic mode of action as go-between; in considering any par- 
ticular historical situation it is necessary to start with the principal 
contradiction and then to search out the decisive practice. Its target 
will then subordinate to itself the others’ targets which will become its 
‘instruments’; in a given situation, the relation between the three 
practices is analogous to the relation of ordered equivalence which 
interconnects Ziel and Zweck in strategic calculation. 


The problem which focusses a political situation may dertve from an 
‘external’ force: it is then posed by the enemy (e.g. “imperialism’), But 
its solution can only be internal, as a function of the process of decision 
characteristic of one of the three basic practices. Which one? The 
selection of the decisive form takes place twice, allowing two temporal 
divisions. ‘The ‘principal contradiction’ determines an epoch and the 
form of action that governs it (imperialism—protracted war). The 
relation between the ‘aspects’ within the latter allows a smaller-scale 
petiodization: the cce can only conduct the protracted war if it knows 
how to establish the correct strategy. Thus at a given moment in the 
protracted war, ideological problems may be determinant. No pre- 
established order frres these relations once and for all; in another stage 
or in a different situation, conflict may in its turn be no more than a 
(principal or secondary) aspect of the cultural contradiction, which has 
become the principal one.” 


Wo decides the adequate strategy, who fixes the principal contradiction 
and the principal aspect of the contradiction? In other words, wheres does 
the ordering of the three practices take place, establishing the political 
line for a given epoch? Is it in the first, the second or the third prac- 
tice? Is there one general relation between them which would alone 
make it possible to conceive their particular orderings, in the diversity 
of situations ? 


Dai * k 


The economy, the use of force and culture each has its own character- 
istic intelligibility, Mao Tse-tung finds it expressed in Marxist political 
economy, revolutionary strategy and the methods for ‘the correct 
handling of contradictions among the people’. These three types of 
rationality must co-operate to establish, in every situation, #4 correct 
line which carries with it the unitary decision. How is the relation 
between them settled ? 


39 "True, the productive forces, practice and the economic base generally pley the 
principal and decisive roles; whoever denies this is not a materialist. But it most also 
be admitted that in certain conditions, such aspects as the relations of 

theory end the superstructure in torn manifest themselves in the principal and de- 
ciatve role’, Ibid., p. 336. 


The economic contrgdictions are situated theoretically by the universal/ 
particular distinction. The ‘universal’ contradictions define the theatre 
of operations, for the economic categories describe the most constant 
givens, the framework of the action (class society, capitalism, imperial- 
ism). On the other side, the ‘particular’ contradictions articulate these 
categories around matrices of decision borrowed from the other two 
‘practices’. The universal discourse of political economy is never 
enough to explain particular decisive strategies: ‘it is precisely in the 
particularity of contradiction that the universality of contradiction 
resides’.°° 


No more do strategic categories by themselves explain the correctness 
of a decision; they are subordinate to the friend/enemy distinction of 
which they are not the origin. ®t 


So it is in the third kind of practice that the concept appears which 
settles for each decision the relation between the three practices within 
the single decision. This might seem to be a truism: theory is born of 
theoretical practice.® But this would be to forget that each i 
uses specific forms; to say that theory is elaborated in the forms of 
persuasive discussion is to recognize that in every struggle, even the 
most violent or the most economic, the correct line is necessarily fored 
by the action of criticism and self-criticism ‘among’ the people or the 
Party. Here we find the origin of the problem of the organization of the 
‘General Staff? of the Revolution and the particular meaning Mao seeks 
to give to ‘democratic centralism’, since he is not satisfied with the 
classical Marxist comparison of the ‘Party’ to an army or a central state 
planning ministry. 


This primacy of the third practice in the establishment of a correct line 
definitively closes the whole decision process in politics, as far as Mac 
Tse-tung is concerned. Utilizing diverse means, among which economi 
activity, violence or persuasion are in the ascendent by turns according 
to the case, it is always ‘among the people’ that the decision will k 
taken. Its mechanisms are essentially ‘internal’. 


7. Paper Tiger 
The definition of Mao T'se-tung’s politics is governed entirely by th 


$¢ Ibid., p. 316. ee ee 
particular, The two French versions (Ed. de Pekin, Ed. Sociales) translat 

the same phrase indifferently by one or the other of these oppositions (the Englis! 
translations from Peking only use untversal/perticuler—Translatot’s note). 
61 ‘The protracted war wes led by the “people” and in its name. At the beginning c 
the war, and during it, strategy imposed its criteria and its forms on political actlor 
But the last hour 1s a political notion. It is the “people” who define their opponent 
and not wee versa, the decision which in the last resort distinguishes between frien 
and enemy is political Once this decislon—which may initially be a silent one—hs 
been taken, strategy will develop its “specific” demands’. André Glucksmann: I 
Diseours de la Goerre, Paris, 1967, pp. 309-310. 
«2 Many theorles of natural science are held to be true not anly because they were s 
considered when natural sclentists originated them, but because they have been ver 
fied in subsequent scientific practice’, ‘On practice’, Selected Works, VoL I, pp. 304m 
305. 


distinction that inaugurates it, the distinction counterposing internal 
decision and external causality. The logical manipulation of a contradic- 
tion progressively reduces the role of external factors. From differences 
to contradictions, from their multiplicity to the principal contradiction, 
from the doublet of aspects (principal/secondary) to the asymmetry of 
their development (unevenness), there must always be a move from the 
exterior, which may pose the terms of the problem, to the interior, 
which resolves it. The manipulation of real contradictions reaches the 
same conclusion, situating the decision ‘among the people’ within the 
productive forces, the protracted war and culture, and in the persuasive 
discussion that fores the relation between the three. The primacy of the 
internal decision defines one of the two ‘world outlooks’ that Mao 
judges to be basic—his own. © 


This conception has essentially revealed itself to be a theory of decision. 
In its framework, the deterrent threat is posed as a paper tiger: it cannot 
govern the basic political decision, it is not the ‘principal contradiction’, 
“The destiny of China is decided by the Chinese people, and the destiny 
of the world by the peoples of the world, and not by the nuclear 
weapon’. 


Anyone unfamiliar with Mao T’se-tung’s theory of politics risks hearing 
no more here than an echo of the optimistic fatalism that Voltaire did 
justice to in his own day. But there is nothing of Candide about a 
thinker for whom victory never depends on an automatism, but on a 
theoretically ‘correct’, Le. exact, line. © 


The true discussion does not bear on the consequences—which would 
be serious for everyone®*—of the possible utilization of atomic weap- 
ons. Nor on the fact that ‘a world war can be prevented’.®? But on the 
means to avoid this utilization, i.e. on the function that should be 
allotted to atomic terror in international relations: “The question that is 
posed in reality is to know what policy to adopt’. ® 


The terror that opens up the perspective of an atomic war exists. So do 
‘revolutionary’ wars. A Communist leader takes both aspects into 
account. If he is Chinese he reckons that revolutionary war must be- 
come the principal aspect (‘despise nuclear blackmail strategically’), 
since the nuclear risk is seen, but defined as basically subordinate (‘take 
full account of the opposing force tactically’). Inversely for the Soviets: 
‘the nuclear weapons and missiles that have come into being in the 
middle of the century have changed the old idea of war.’®? Wars, all 


© “On Contradiction’, Sectlon I: “The Two World Outlooks’, Selected Works, Vol L 
p. 311. 
++ Peking Review, sean ae og aid ari . Gif). 
6 ‘On the Policy concerning Industry and Commerce’ Saated Dorks VoL IV, p. 

204: ‘All comrades in the Party should understand that the enemy is now completely 
heh oer Fin oka oa ia Gna eee oe ee 
policy, we shall still be unable to win (February, 1948). 
66 ‘Enormous chaog’, the diseppearance ‘of a third or a half” of the world’s population 
(Mao Tse-tung in Moscow, November 11th, 1957). 
67 Declaration of the Chinese Government, September 1st, 1963. 

the Chinese 


9 Letter from the CC of the CPSU, July 14th, 1963. 


wars, are subordinate to this question: “Peaceful co-existence is no: 
simply the absence of war, nor is it a temporary and precarious truc 
between two wars; it is the co-existence of two opposed social systems 
based on the mutual rejection of the use of war as a means to sett 
differences between states.’7° `s 


In both cases one ‘aspect’ acts on the other. The Chinese authoritie: 
believe that the extension of ‘revolutionary’ wars decreases the risks o 
nuclear war because it imposes another type of decision (it ‘demone 
tarizes’ the nuclear threat) and because it weakens the ‘imperialist camp’ 


Reciprocally, nuclear peace, according to the Soviets, must ope» 
‘peaceful roads’ to socialism. 


Hach thesis is as ‘dialectical’ as the other, if we care to designate by thi 
great name the simple idea of an interaction between the two aspects 
They are radically contradictory as to what is judged to be the decisiv 
aspect, the Chinese qualifying as ‘nuclear fetishism’ the idea of basin, 
policy on deterrence: ‘In the eyes of the Soviet leaders, the whol 
world and the whole history of humanity should gravitate about th 
nuclear weapon,’ 


Nuclear armament does not produce a Copernican revolution i 
politics for anyone who reasons within the serried architecture of Ma 
Tee-tung’s thought. Whatever the forms of contradiction envisage 
the decisive aspect is perpetually sought ‘among the people’ in 
dialogue determined as the inverse of coercion. Terror is always e 
clusive (exercised on the enemy), never inclusive. It is never the sourc 
of meaning and community as it was in the Phesomenology of Mind, s 
Hegel claimed it has been throughout Christian civilization. 


Hence we should not suspect affectation in the occasionally heroic ton 
of Chinese declarations.” Heroism is not opposed to their reason, n 
does it transcend it. It, too, is a Judicious way to deal with contradi» 
tions’ by the affirmation of the ‘people’ as the source of every decisio: 
From Mao ‘T'se-tung’s view-point, the contradiction in the wor 
situation lends itself to two approaches. As in every contradiction it 

possible to privilege external factors (weapons) or internal facto 
(peoples}—_two ‘world outlooks’ are here irreducibly opposed: the on’ 
two, the two that already shared the world of thought according to ( 
Contradiction (final version, 1951). 


Whoever judges from within the framework of Mao Tse-tung’s thoug 
will not hear the deterrent discourse, he will not understand that share 
terror may be the basis for a community, and give a meaning, a poli- 
and a future to the word humanity. This is not a matter of son 


70 ‘Tn adopting its new programme, our great Party solemnly declares before + 

whole of humanity that it regards it as the principel target of its foreign policy r 

only to avold world war, but to ban wars for ever from the life of society, within t 

Tietia Of ie prosent genFralion N. Khrushchev, XXInd Congress of the CPST 
September Ist, 1963. 

Ranh oe ie oe lee the nuclear era in which we live, we can do 

must not measure others according to our own lights’, ibid. 
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anecdotal and contingent opinions on the atomic danger. Still less a 
bluff. The Chinese are neither blind nor deaf: in so far as they refer 
themselves to Mao ‘T'se-tung’s thought, they think differently, on the 
basis of a theory of decision that will not allow that world order can be 
born positively out of equality in Terror.” 


Mao Tse-tung rejects the Hegelian solution, the struggle to the death. 
For him as for Clausewitz after Jena, ‘resistance’ is sacred. The absolute 
fear of death never becomes the negativity of the spirit, it absolutely 
defines the slave, and the fascinating fear of nuclear death, ‘the nuclear 
slave’. ‘Marxism contains many principles which in the last analysis 
come down to a single sentence: it is right to rebel.’” 





73 Hence the claim that nuclear weapons ere no more significant politically then 
other weapons of mass destruction (gas, micro-biological weapons, etc) and that the 
latter ahould be proscribed in the same way. 

74 “Speech at Yeman on Stalin’s 60th Birthday’, quoted in PeAsug Resiew, April roth, 
1967. 


VIETNAM SOLIDARITY CAMPAIGN 


A movement committed to the victory of the Vietnamese people against US 
aggression. Only the defeat of this vicious aggression, only the withdrawal of 
American forces, weapons and bases and the triumph of the National Liberation 
Front and the Democratic Republic over their oppressors will serve justice 
and the principle of national self-determination. 


Our activites are aimed at achleving this end. 


Vietnam Solidarity Campaign played a major role In organising the massive 
March !7th Grosvenor Square Demonstration. 


Help us to continue and develop our work! It is now more vital than ever to 
Intensify our activities. 


Send donations, and further enquiries to 
22, Sarre Road, London, N.W.2 Telephone 01-247 9845 
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work ` 


‘If a book is worth anything, it's worth mot 2,000 copies at 63s. but 30,000 
copies at 45. 6d.’, writes a publisher in this account of his work in a leading 

k firm. Yet with the market already saturated with tiths, G.G. 
believes that British publishing—often inefficient and archaic—ts being saved 
only by the introduction of sew marketing techaiques and concepts. 


The Publisher 


To start at the beginning, or as near to the beginning as it is safe to go. 
Publishers are traditionally supposed to be failed writers. A number of 


good writers are part-time publishers. None of them, to my knowledge, 
is a first-rate publisher. More of them, naturally enough, are ‘literary 
advisers’, whatever that means. But of first-rate publishers there are 
perhaps a dozen in this country, depending at what point you draw the 
line, and including those who issue highly specialized books. I am an 
editor, and in the firm for which I work editors are considered mini- 

publishers: we are expected to be responsible for everything that hap- 
pens to the books we look after. I consider myself at the age of 26 an 
unoriginal and mildly lazy publisher, and a promising writer. The 
Literary World, that self-congratulating, self-perpetuating coterie of 
amateurs residing entirely in London, has by its Jack of interest—with 
the exception, surprisingly, of a handful of authors, editors and critics 
I happen to respect—deemed me a mediocre writer. But as a publisher 
I am considered bright and lively, which shows how little talent there 
is around in the profession. Or trade. Or industry. Or occupation. 


Witness the above four alternatives: publishing is not certain what 
kind of animal it is. Whether it is respectable or slightly adventurous 
and arty. Whether one wears a dark suit or corduroys to the office. 
Whether one drinks wine or beer. Whether one is on a par with adver- 
tising men or teachers or writers. And that is my dilemma. When is a 
publisher not a publisher? When he’s a writer, or thinks he’s a writer? 
Maybe. To declare my credentials: an editor with our best paperback 
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firm. Chairman of the Society of Young Publishers. A member of tl 
Literature Panel Of the Arts Council. Author of two collections | 
poems, three novels, innumerable short stories, three plays. Some | 
the poetry and stories published, the remainder not. Being ‘in pu 
lishing’, anything one writes oneself is suspected. All of which narrov 
me down to one person. Assuming I have ‘got somewhere’—and ti 
combination, probably common to many publishers, of over-weenit 
arrogance and reproachful humility, insists that I have; so does the n 
always disguised incredulity of my colleagues and betters—how have 
got there, why have I got there? And, above all, where is there? 


It is, inevitably, being in a position to say yes or no to certain litera 
offerings put before me. Having the right to do so, because for this 
am paid. It might be anyone’s job—it happens for the moment to | 
mine. Ironically, it is the part that is carried out most easily. It is di 
concetting for those not initiated into the supposed mysteries of pu 
lishing—-which don’t exist—to be told that I tend to wade throu; 
piles of 12 manuscripts in half an hour and give them all the thum 
down. Together, these 12 novels and volames of commonplace aut 
biography and awful poetry and histories of William the Conquer 
(hundreds of them doing the rounds, 18 months ago) may have tek 
their authors 20 years to write. And in some cases I have relegat 
them to the rejection pile after casually reading one, two, three se 
tences. Who the hell do I think Iam...? 


Very carly on in my life as an editor I decided it was kinder to retu 
manuscripts to their owners with rejection slips rather than with lon 
helpful, critical letters, endeavouring to explain the reasons for reje 
tion. The sad, frustrated author would be wounded to his sensiti 
quick by my saying, say, that his sentences might benefit by not bei 
invariably two-and-a-half foolscap pages in length. How was I to kac 
that he prided himself especially on his punctuation? More often th: 
not, such letters from me—or from any other editor, for that matter 
elicited foul, savage or at least hopelessly time-consuming letters. / 
enormous and futile correspondence would ensue, the author or 
interested in proving you wrong. Invariably, you—or rather I, t 
editor—ended everything by saying, politely or not: why, if you fe 
like this, did you send your masterpiece to someone you didn’t kno 
probably didn’t even know of by repute? Why trust your luck, yo 
life’s work, to some no doubt seedy little man determined to do y: 
down, sitting behind a desk covered with splinters in a badly light 
room with a threadbare carpet ? 


The editor, to put the relationship of author and publisher at its me 
basic, is trying to earn his salary, hoping to stay in a job which 2 
other people would love to have, many of them not actually care 
whether or not they are paid, all of them feeling they could do it bet 
than the current incumbent. If an editor, therefore, sees a flicker 
talent, of promise in 2 manuscript, he will follow it up, meet the auth 
if this is at all practicable, establish a relationship with him as a pert 
and as a writer. Only thus, to my mind, can an editor make bims 
really useful to an author. Only when an author feels he knows 
editor well, is he likely to consider constructive criticism from him. 
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Some authors do accept, at least acknowledge and consider, criticims 
from editors unknown to them. Which is gratifying to the, editor in a 
negative sort of way. I have received some highly appreciative letters 
from writers whose MSS I have read—or merely had read—and com- 
mented upon. I wrote to these authors in the terms I did, believing: 1. 
that there was enough merit in the manuscript to make the risk of being 
attacked as a sour-puss worth taking; and 2. that the author would 
probably benefit by criticism. I am deeply committed to this attitude, 
call it arrogance if you will: that there isn’t a single book by a new 
writer (I take these to include authors of, probably, fewer than four or 
frve books) that hasn’t benefited, or wouldo’t benefit, by skilful editing. 
By this I mean that the editor should be ew fait and, to as great a degree 
as possible, in sympathy with the author’s intentions. 


Publisher’s editors may be frustrated writers, but if they could be full- 
time authors and make a living from writing alone they would not, 
most of them, remain publishers. Not many of them might volunteer 
this, but I have yet to meet one who denies it. I find myself pulled in two 
directions: I loathe writing ‘creatively’—it terrifies me, brings the 
palms of my hands out in sweat, worries me sick—and love publishing. 
Yet given the choice I would always rather write. This being because 
the author is a primary producer, the publisher only secondary. I have 
said already that the publisher ‘creates his authors’. The satisfaction of 
this creation, though perhaps more difficult to achieve, acts as a smoke- 
screen against the reality that in fact it is a second-hand creation, not in 
any respect equivalent to that of the primary producer. The author is 
responsible for producing the raw material, be it textbook or work of 
art, the publisher merely for selling it. There is no sevessity for publishers 
to have a specialist understanding of the contents of their books, or in 
the case of fiction even to possess an opinion. With books which might 
in any sense be termed specialized, and this inchudes ‘literary’ as op- 
posed to potential best-seller and popular fiction, publishers can, and 
nearly always do, fall back upon the opinions of ‘experts’. Seen thus the 
publisher is but entrepreneur and salesman. 


The word ‘publish’ means, or should mean, not only to make available, 
but to make sure that it #s available. I publish a novel, and snatch the 
first copy off the production line, turn the book over and over, admire 
the shiny jacket, flick through the pages, read quickly through the 
blurb anxious not to discover an error, then consign the book to my 
ever-lengthening bookshelves. As far as I am concerned, only too fre- 
quently that tends to be the end of my relationship with books, maybe 
before they have been read by anyone other than myself and the 
author. There are never, ever enough hours in the day, and I return to 
the pile of unsolicited manuscripts, begin to wade through them. Is the 
masterpiece there today, or will it be in five years time? I go on, know- 
ing it will, may be there some day. Nowadays I am keener than I used 
to be to share my belief in the books I publish with others, keen enough 
to make others, complete strangers, purchase and read the books that 
have given me pleasure. Purchase, I said. Not borrow. But that’s 
another, different problem. It looks, at last, that legislation will soon be 
introduced to ensure that those who borrow. books from public 
libraries will to a small degree recompense professional authors for 
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their work. Rightly or wrongly, I am more interested in seeing that n 
authors receive detent terms than that my firm makes a profit from tl 
books I publish. I believe I publish only good books, therefore tl 
firm will make a proft. Too naive? Not in practice, 


I left school not knowing what I wanted to do. Or, more correct 
having been pretty idle failed to’ pass the examinations I ought to ha 
passed, which should have led me to other things. Instead, I crept in 
art college for two terms, studying book design and typography. 
spent weeks designing title pages for Herry IV, then set them up. 
Caslon Old Face and printed 12 copies on the college press. 


A job became available at one of the local publishers—this was 

there for four years in a firm founded in 1778 I w 
taught publishing, and very well taught. I had never wondered how 
get into publishing. I needed a job at a particular time and happened 
get one. It was only afterwards, after three or four years, that I realiz 
I had obtained more or less the job I wanted in a profession I certain 
wanted to enter. Nepotism is well known to be particularly rife 
publishing. All our leading hardback publishers seem to have coho1 
of sons and daughters who infiltrate Daddy’s firm. Daddy nowada 
tends to be scrupulous about making certain that Sonny starts at tl 
bottom, so that after Sonny has been in publishing for a year and 
almost on the board—yes, I exaggerate—Sonny can say ‘Of cours 
like you, in spite of my father being chairman of the firm, I started 
the very bottom. I wouldn’t have had it any other way.’ 


But the great days of Edinburgh’s publishing, printing and booksellis 
did not coincide with my lifetime. A week after I left, the firm, own 
during my time and for decades previously by two families of lox 
booksellers, was purchased by The Prsancial Times Group, since wheo 
seems to have become sadly and increasingly anonymous to the eyes 
this Scot. I travelled 400 miles south and for 18 months worked 
advertising manager for a small, literary publishing house, which had 
habit of perhaps cultivating its employees in too personal a fashion f 
my Calvinistic liking. I departed rather suddenly, having been treat 
infinitely better than I deserved (as my boss I’m sure still readily agree 
he wrote me a filthy letter when I resigned. Publishers do get involv 
with their authors and staff, and tend to take everything over-perso 
ally). I had learnt, especially, the absurd extent to which hardb» 
publishers rely upon selling the paperback rights of their books + 
survival. For the next 18 months I ‘practised’ as an editor with a lar 
hardback publishing house. 


If a book is worth anything it’s worth not 2,000 copies at 638. | 

30,000 copies at 4s. 6d. That is the difference in a sentence betwe 

hardback and paperback publishing, and nothing to do with books 

specialized as opposed to popular intent. It also has more than a lit 

to do with providing a social service: good books being made availa” 

at prices most people can afford, and are willing to pay. In any int 

view, I suppose the applicant is, silently, interviewing the employe: 

was won over completely when my future employer—the most wore 
man, incidentally, in British publshing—said ‘I see us as providin; 

worthwhile and essential social service’. Or words to that effect. 
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Almost everyone of my generation in publishing known to me (and the 
world is so small that you tend to know, or know of, most people in it 
doing a comparable job to oneself) obtained their first jobs by contacts 
—knowing someone who knew someone who knew... Nearly every- 
one on the editorial side is a graduate. I still find it irritating and em- 
barrassing the way it is assumed—being an editor—that I must have 
been at Oxbridge. The non-graduate is still the exception, but working- 
class editors are no longer rare birds, despite the play made by the 
colour supplements of the fact that Paul Hamlyn was once a barrow 
boy, and Gareth Powell, the whizz kid paperback publisher, once a 
lorry driver. 


Young publishers, almost to a man, are not concerned with class or 
background, either their own or their authors’. Perhaps this lack of 
class awareness is because they all enjoy their work. They wouldn’t 
stay if they didn’t. There are no hours to the job, it is as endless as the 
works of Harold Robbins. Salaries in hardback publishing are still 
lamentable—I began at £3. 108. a week. The publicity and sales man- 
ager of a large group of publishers, aged about 35, was until recently 
being paid £1,200 a year. Paperback publishing is much better paid; I 
earn £1,700. Unless you are overwhelmingly inefficient or choose 
another profession, you will probably remain in the game until you 
retire. 


The over-production continues although the market cannot absorb all 
the books thrust upon it. It is only necessary to glance at a few pub- 
lisher’s balance sheets to be clear about this. It is a case of publishers, 
and this is within their right, indeed part of their job, exploiting their 
authors commercially by selling as many subsidiary rights as possible 
in each book—+serial rights, paperback, film, television, radio, transla- 
tion—at extortionate rates. Book publishing remains—and this ex- 
plains its viability—the staple diet of all the other entertainment 
industries. On the average novel the publisher loses approximately 
£1,000, according to one not particularly inefficient fiction publisher. 
He is investing in the future, in the belief that one day his run-of-the- 
mill novelist will join the ranks of Jan Fleming and John le Carré. First 
novels rarely sell more than 3,000 copies. ‘These type of problems do not 
seem, in practice, to be alleviated by small publishing houses going 
under the umbrella of large houses—one publishing group adds 47 per 
cent on to the costing of every book it publishes to attempt to cover 
overheads. The industry is, I think, being saved from total extinction 
at the last minute by the introduction of new marketing techniques and 


concepts. 


It may seem part of the general inefficiency that books should take so 
long to publish, though as a principle it can reasonably be defended. 
There is no reason why most books should be published in a shorter 
period than, say, nine months after delivery. Book publishers are not 
competing with newspapers or television. This is quite apparent to any- 
one in the business: even with the recent development of computer 
typesetting, the mechanics of publishing (and more especially of print- 
ing) are hardly more advanced than they were in Caxton’s time. Dirty 
type, individual metal characters, ink, rollers, rolls of paper, blocks... 
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For a profession living off the ideas of others, and trading in them, it: 
ironic how reluctafit publishers and printers are to think up their ow 
for the benefit of their jobs. 


As a race, publishers can usefully be divided into two categorie 
Editors, responsible for and frequently only interested in the content c 
the book, the text itself; and publishers—impresarios, as keen to prc 
mote and flog the product as they care what’s inside the package. Agait 
I find myself dithering somewhere between the two categories. On th 
one hand, there is the writer in me, and the editor sympathetic to m 
authors; on the other, the showman, anxious thot wy books, m 
authors should receive all the publicity and cudos they deserve. Editos 
who are potential good publishers invariably seem to end up on tt 
administrative, management side, probably only reading books o 
holiday. Publishing is stacked with such ironies. 


-Publishing is considered glamorous by outsiders. I am gaias th: 
piece at home, having been off work for a day with severe eye strai 
through having read badly typed third or fourth carbons of varior 
_ manuscripts for the whole of last Saturday and Sunday. It is rare’ fi 
editors to have time to sit down and read in the office—‘What, readin 
Nothing to do?’ is a familiar comment from colleagues. How do 
spend my office hours? Answering innumerable letters from author 
agents (a quite unnecessary evil, ifall publishers did their jobs properly 
book buyers, or more probably borrowers, asking when such and suc 
a book will be published, at what price; discussing projects for no: 
fiction works, with potential authors or writers on the list starved + 
subjects for their next books; reading innumerable magazines and new 
papers, picking out likely ideas for books, and possible authors; cate) 
ing up on reviews; negotiating foreign rights, film rights, serial right 
answering complaints about misprints; answering letters from peop 
demanding to know why this book has not been published, and tb 
book has; visiting universities throughout the country, trying to p 
under contract before anyone else does the brightest young academic 
lunching literary editors and reviewers; liaising with the other depa 
ments in the firm—discussing, for every individual book, bindim 
illustrations, type face, number of copies to be printed, jacket, cop 
right problems, libel, price, publication date; soothing a translat 
you’ve insulted by saying she may be the greatest expert in the wor 
on her language but she obviously doesn’t begin to recognize a dece 
English sentence; persuading your accounts department to advan 
money to improvident and impecunious authors. Oh, and actua 
editing manuscripts. 
G. 


lse Russell 


Cinema - Code and Image 


n recent years a considerable degree of interest has developed in the semiology 
of the cinema, in the question whether it is possible to dissolve cinema criticism 
ind cinema aesthetics into a special province of the general science of signs. 
t has become increasingly clear that traditional theories of film language and 
dm grammar, which grew up spontaneously over the years, need to be re- 
xamined and related to the established discipline of linguistics. If the concept 
+f ‘language’ is to be used it must be used scientifically and not simply as a loose, 
hough suggestive, metaphor. The debate which has arisen in France and Italy, 
round the work of Roland Barthes, Christian Metz, Pier Paolo Pasolini and 
Jmberto Eco, points in this direction. 


‘he main impulse behind the work of these critics and semiologists springs from 
ferdinand de Saussure’s Course in General Linguistics. After Saussure’s death in 
913 his former pupils at the University of Geneva collected and collated 
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his lecture outlines and their own notes and synthesized these into s 
systematic presentation, which was published in Geneva in 1915. In 
the Cosrse Saussure predicted a new science, the science of semiology. 
‘A science that studies the life of signs within society is conceivable: 
it would be part of social psychology and consequently of general 
psychology; I shall call it semsolgy (from Greek somsion “sign”, 
Semiology would show what constitutes signs, what laws govern 
them. Since the science does not yet exist, no one can say what it would 
be; but it has a right to existence, a place staked out in advance. 
Linguistics is only a part of the general science of semiology; the laws 
discovered by semiology will be applicable to linguistics, and the 
latter will circumscribe a well-defined area within the mass of am 
thropological facts.” Saussure, who was impressed by the work of 
Durkheim in sociology, emphasized that signs must be studied from 3 
social view-point, that language was a social institution which eluded 
the individual will. The linguistic system—what might nowadays be 
called the “code’—pre-existed the individual act of speech, the ‘message’. 
Study of the system therefore had logical priority. 


Saussure stressed, as his first principle, the arbitrary nature of the sign. 
The signifier (the sound-image oAs or b0-f, for example) has no 
naturel connection with the signified (the concept ‘ox’). To use Saus- 
sure’s term, the sign is ‘unmotivated’. Saussure was not certain what the 
full implications of the arbitrary nature of the linguistic sign were fos 
semiology. ‘When semiology becomes organized as a science, tht 
question will arise whether or not it properly includes modes of ex 
pression based on completely natural signs, such as pantomime 
Supposing the new science welcomes them, its main concern will stil 
be the whole group of systems grounded on the arbitrariness of the sign 
In fact, every means of expression used in society is based, in principle 
on collective behaviour or—what amounts to the same thing—or 
convention. Polite formulas, for instance, though often imbued with : 
certain natural expressiveness (as in the case of a Chinese who greets hi 
emperor by bowing down to the ground nine time), are nonetheles: 
fixed by rule; it-is this rule and not the intrinsic value of the gesture 
that obliges one to use them. Signs that are wholly arbitrary realiz 
better than the others the ideal of the semiological process; that is wh 

the most complex and universal of all systems of expression 
is also the most characteristic; in this sense linguistics can become th 
master-pattern for all branches of semiology although language is onl 


one particular semiological system.’ 


Linguistics was to be both a special province of semiology and, at tb- 
same time, the master-pattern (‘le patron général’) for the various othe 
provinces. All the provinces, however—or, at least, the central ones- 
were to have as their object systems ‘grounded on the arbitrarines 
of the sign’. These systems, in the event, proved hard to find. Woub 
be semiologists found themselves limited to such micro-language 
as the language of traffic-signs, the language of fans, ships’ signallin 
systems, the language of gesture among Trappist monks, various kinc 
of semaphore and so on. These micro-languages proved extreme 
restricted cases, capable of articulating a very sparse semantic rang: 
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Many of them were parastitic on verbal language proper. Roland 
Barthes, as a result of his fesearches into the language of costume and 
fashion concluded that it was impossible to escape the pervasive 
presence of verbal language. Words enter into discourse of another 
order either to fix an ambiguous meaning, like a label or a title, or to 
contribute to the meaning what cannot otherwise be communicated, 
like the words in the bubbles in a strip-cartoon. Words either anchor 


meaning or convey it. 


It is only in very rare cases that non-verbal systems can exist without 
auxiliary support from the verbal code. Even highly developed and 
intellectualized systems like painting and music constantly have re- 
course to words, particularly at a popular level: songs, cartoons, 
posters. Indeed, it would be possible to write the history of painting 
as a function of the shifting relation between words and images. One 
of the main achievements of the Renaissance was to banish words 
from the picture-space. Yet words repeatedly forced themselves back; 
they re-appear in the paintings of El Greco, for instance, in Dürer, 
in Hogarth: one could give countless examples. In the twentieth century 
words have returned with a vengeance. In music, words were not 
banished until the beginning of the seventeenth century; they have 
asserted themselves in opera, in oratorio, in lieder. The cinema is an- 
other obvious case in point. Few silent films were made without 
inter-titles. Erwin Panovsky has recollected his cinema-going days in 
Berlin around 1910: “The producers employed means of clarification 
similar to those we find in medieval art. One of these were printed 
titles or letters, striking equivalents of the medieval A#w4 and scrolls 
(at a still earlier date there even used to be explainers who would say, 
riva pore, “Now he thinks his wife is dead but she isn’t” or “I don’t wish 
to offend the ladies in the audience but I doubt that any of them 
would have done that much for her chid’)? In Japan, ‘explainers’ 
of this kind formed themselves into a guild, which proved strong 
enough to delay the advent of the talkie. 


In the end Barthes reached the conclusion that semiology might be 
better seen as a branch of linguistics, rather than the other way round. 
This seems a desperate conclusion. The province turns out to be so 
much ‘the most complex and universal’ that it engulfs the whole. Yet 
our experience of cinema suggests that great complexity of meaning 
can be expressed through the images. Thus, to take an obvious 
example, the most trivial and banal book can be made into an ex- 
tremely interesting and, to all appearances, significant film; reading a 
screenplay is usually a barren and arid experience, intellectually as well 
as emotionally. The implication of this is that it is not only systems ex- 
clusively ‘grounded on the arbitrariness of the sign’ which are ex- 
pressive and meaningful. ‘Natural signs’ cannot be so readily dismissed 
as Saussure imagined. It is this demand for the re-integration of the 
natural sign into semiology which led Christian Metz, a disciple of 
Barthes, to declare that cinema is indeed a language, but a language 
without a code (without a ‘langue’, to use Saussure’s term). It is a 
language because it has texts; there is a meaningful discourse. But, 
unlike verbal language, it cannot be referred back to a pre-existent 
code. Metz’s position involves him in a considerable number of 
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problems which ni aia satisfactorily surmounts; he is forced back 
to the concept of ‘a “logic of implication” by which the image becomes 
language’; he quotes with approval Bela Balazs’s contention that it is 
through a ‘current of induction’ that we make sense of a film. It is 
not made clear whether we have to learn this logic or whether it is 
natural, And it is difficult to see how concepts like ‘logic of implication’ 
and ‘current of induction’ can be integrated into the theory of semiology. 


What is needed is a more precise discussion of what we mean by a 
‘natural sign’ and by the series of words such as ‘analogous’, ‘con- 
tinuous’, ‘motivated’, which are used to describe such signs, by 
Barthes, Metz and others. Fortunately the groundwork necessary for 
further precision has already been accomplished, by Charles Sanders 
Peirce, the American logician. Peirce was a contemporary of Saussure; 
like Saussure his papers were collected and published posthumously, 
between 1931 and 1935, twenty years after his death in 1914. Peirce was 
the most original American thinker there has been, so original, as 
Roman Jakobson has pointed out, that for a great part of his working 
life he was unable to obtain a university post. His reputation now 
rests on his more accessible work, principally his teachings on 
pragmatism. His work on semiology (or ‘semiotic’ as he himself called 
it) has been sadly neglected. Unfortunately his most influential disciple, 
Charles Morris, travestied his position by coupling it with a virulent 
form of behaviourism. Severe criticisms of behaviourism in relation to 
linguistics and aesthetics, from writers such as E. H. Gombrich and 
Noam Chomsky, have naturally tended to damage Peirce by association 
with Morris. However, in recent years, Roman Jakobson has done a 
great deal to re-awaken interest in Peirce’s semiology, a revival of 
enthusiasm long overdue. 


The main texts which concern us here are his Speculative Grammar, the 
letters to Lady Welby and Existential Graphs (subtitled ‘my chef 
d'oeuvre by Peirce), These books contain Peirce’s taxonomy of 
different classes of sign, which he regarded as the essential semi- 
ological foundation for a subsequent logic and rhetoric. The classifica- 
tion which is important to the present argument is that which Peirce 
called ‘the second trichotomy of signs’, their division into icons, ia- 
dices and symbols. ‘A sign is either an sos, an sadex or a symbol.’ 


An icon, according to Peirce, is a sign which represents its objec» 
mainly by its similarity to it; the relationship between signifier anc 
signified is not arbitrary but is one of resemblance or likeness, Thus 

for instance, the portrait of a man resembles him. Icons can, however 

be divided into two sub-classes: images and diagrams. In the case o 

images ‘simple qualities’ are alike; in the case of diagrams the ‘relation 

between the parts’. Many diagrams, of course, contain symboloi 

features; Peirce readily admitted this, for it was the dominant aspect o 

dimension of the sign which concerned him. 


An index is a sign by virtue of an existential bond between itself anı 
its object. Peirce gave several examples. ‘I see a man with a rolling gaiw 
This is a probable indication that he is a sailor. I see a bowlegged mas 
in corduroys, gaiters and a jacket. These are probable indications th» 
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` he is a jockey or something of the sort. A sundial or clock indicates the 
time of day’. Other examples cited by Peirce are the weathercock, a 
sign of the direction of the wind which physically moves it, the baro- 
meter, the spirit-level. Roman Jakobson cites Man Friday’s footprint 
in the sand and medical symptoms, such as pulse-rates, rashes and so on. 
Symptomatqlogy is a branch of the study of the indexical sign. 


The third category of sign, the symbol, corresponds to Saussure’s 
arbitrary sign. Like Saussure, Peirce speaks of a ‘contract’ by virtue 
of which the symbol is a sign. The symbolic sign eludes the individual 
will. “You can write down the word “star”, but that does not make you 
the creator of the word, nor if you erase it have you destroyed the word. 
The word lives in the minds of'those who use it.’ A symbolic sign 
demands neither resemblance to its object nor any existential bond 
with it. It is conventional and has the force of a law. Peirce was con- 
cerned about the appropriateness of calling this kind of sign a “symbol’, 
a possibility which Saussure also considered but rejected because of the 
danger of confusion. However, it seems certain that Saussure over- 
restricted the notion of sign by limiting it to Peirce’s ‘symbolic’; 
moreover, Peirce’s trichotomy is elegant and exhaustive. The principal 
remaining problem, the categorization of such so-called ‘symbols’ as 
the scales of justice or the Christian cross is one that is soluble within 
Peirce’s system, as I shall show later. 


Peirce’s categories are the foundation for any advance in semiology. 
It is important to note, however, that Peirce did not consider them 
mutually exclusive. On the contrary, all three aspects frequently—or, 
he sometimes suggests, invariably—overlap and are co-present. It is 
this awareness of overlapping which enabled Peirce to make some 
particularly relevant remarks about photography. ‘Photographs, 
especially instantaneous photographs, are very instructive, because we 
know that in certain respects they are exactly like the objects they 
represent. But this resemblance is due to the photographs having been 
produced under such circumstances that they were physically forced to 
correspond point by point to nature. In that aspect then, they belong 
to the second class of signs, those by physical connection’, that is, to 
the indexical class. Elsewhere he describes a photographic print as a 
“quasi-predicate’, of which the light-rays are the “quasi-subject’. 


Among European writers on semiology, Roland Barthes, in his articles 
on Le Message Photograpbiqus and Rhétorigue de P Image, published in 
Communications 1 and 4, reaches somewhat similar conclusions, though 
he does not use the category “indexical’, but sees the photographic 
print simply as ‘iconic’. However, he describes how the photographic 
icon presents ‘a kind of natural beiag-there of the object’. There is no 
human intervention, no transformation, no code, between the object 
and the sign; hence the paradox that a photograph i is a message without 
a code. Christian Metz makes the transition from photography to 
cinema. Indeed Metz verges upon using Peirce’s concepts, mediated 
to him through the work of André Martinet. ‘A close-up of a revolver 
does not signify “revolver” (a purely potential lexical unit}—but 
signifies as a wisimum, leaving aside its connotations, “Here is a re- 
volver”. It carries with it its own actualization, a kind of “Here is” 
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“Voie? : the very word which André Martinet considers to be a pure 
index of actualization).’ 


It is curious that Metz, in his voluminous writings, does not lay much 
greater stress on the analysis of this aspect of the cinema, since he if 
extremely hostile to any attempt to,see the cinema as a symbolic process 
which refers back to a code. In fact, obscured beneath his semiological 
analysis, is a very definite and frequently overt aesthetic parti-pris. For, 
like Barthes and like Saussure, he perceives only two modes of existence 
for the sign: natural and cultural. Moreover, he is inclined to see these 
as mutually exclusive, so that a language must be cither natural or 
cultural, uncoded or coded. It cannot be both. Hence Metz’s view of the 
cinema turns out like a curious inverted mirror-image of Noam 
Chomsky’s view of verbal language; whereas Chomsky banishes the 

into outer darkness, Metz banishes the grammatical. 
The work of Roman Jakobson, ieducueed by Peirce, is, as we shall see, 
a corrective to both these views. The cinema contains all three modes 
of the sign: indexical, iconic and symbolic. What has always happened 
is that theorists of the cinema have seized on one or other of these 
dimensions and used it as the ground for an aesthetic firwan. Metz is 


no exception. 


In his aesthetic preferences, Metz is quite clearly indebted to André 
Bazin, the most forceful and intelligent protagonist of ‘realism’ in the 
cinema. Bazin was one of the founders of Cabjers du Cinéma and wrote 
frequently in Esprit, the review founded by Emmanuel Mounier, the 
Catholic philosopher, originator of Personalism and the most important 
intellectual influence on Bazin, Many people have commented on the 
way in which Bazin modelled his style, somewhat abstruse, unafraid 
of plunging into the problems and terminology of philosophy, on that 
of Mounier. Bazin became interested in the cinema during his military 
service at Bordeaux in 1939. After his return to Paris he organized, 
in collaboration with friends from Esprit, clandestine film-shows; 
during the German occupation he showed films such as Fritz Lang’s 
Metropolis and the banned works of Chaplin. Then, after the Liberation, 
he became one of the dominant figures in orienting the fantastic 
efflorescence of cinema culture which grew up in the clubs, in Henri 
Langlois’s magnificent ciméwathégus, in the commercial cinema, where 
American films once again re-appeared. During this time, perhaps most 
important of all, Bazin developed his aesthetics of the cinema, ap 
aesthetics antithetical to the ‘pure cinema’ of Delluc and the ‘montage’ 
theory of Malraux’s celebrated article in Verre. A new direction was 
taken. 


Bazin’s starting-point is an ontology of the photographic image. His 
conclusions are remarkably close to these of Peirce. Time and agair 
Bazin speaks of photography in terms of a mould, a death-mask, s 
Veronica, the Holy Shroud of Turin, a relic, an imprint. Thus Bazir 
speaks of ‘the lesser plastic arts, the moulding of death-masks for ex 
ample, which likewise involves a certain automatic process. One mighi 
consider photography in this sense as a moulding, the taking of at 
impression, by the manipulation of light’. Thus Bazin repeatedly 
stresses the existential bond between sign and object which, for Peirce 
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was the determining of the indexical sign. But whereas 
Peirce made his observation in order to found a logic, Bazin wished to 
found an aesthetic. Photography affects us like a phenomenon in 
nature, like a flower or a snowflake whose vegetable or earthly origins 
are an inseparable part of their beauty’. Bazin’s aesthetic asserted the 
primacy of the object over the image, the primacy of the natural world 
over the world of signs. ‘Nature is always photogenic’: this was Bazin’s 
watchword. 


Bazin developed a bi-polar view of the cinema. On the one hand was 
realism (“The good, the true, the just’, as Godard was later to say of the 
work of Rossellini); on the other hand, was expressionism, the de- 
forming intervention of human agency. Fidelity to nature was the 
necessary touchstone of judgement. Those who transgressed, Bazin 
denounced: Fritz Lang’s Nibelwapen, The Cabinst of Dr Caligari. He 
recognized the Wagnerian ambitions of Hisenstein’s Ises the Terrible 
and wrote: ‘One can detest opera, believe it to be a doomed musical 
genre, while still recognizing the value of Wagner’s music’. Similarly, 
we may admire Eisenstein, while still condemning his project as “an 
aggresive return of a dangerous aestheticism’. Bazin found the constant 
falsification in The Third Man exasperating. In a brilliant article he 
compared Hollywood to the court at Versailles and asked where was 
its Phèdre? He found the answer, justly, in Charles Vidor’s Gilda. 
Yet even this masterpiece was stripped of all ‘natural accident’; an 
aesthetic cannot be founded on an ‘existential void’. 


In counterposition to these recurrent regressions into expressionism, 
Bazin postulated a triumphal tradition of realism. This tradition began 
with Fenillade, spontaneously, naively, and then developed in the 
twenties in the films of Flaherty, Von Stroheim and Murnau, who 
Bazin contrasted with Eisenstein, Kuleshov and Gance. In the thirties 
the tradition was kept alive principally by Jean Renoir. Baxin saw 
Renoir stemming from the tradition of his father, that of French im- 
pressionism. Justas the French impressionists and post-impressionists— 
Manet, Degas, Bonnard—had re-formmulated the place of the picture- 
frame in pictorial composition, under the influence of the snapshot, so 
Renoir fi had re-formulated the place of the frame in cinematic com- 
position. In contrast to Hisenstein’s principle of montage, based on the 
sacrosanct close-up, the significant image centred in the frame, he had 
developed what Bazin called reeadrage (re-framing): lateral camera 
movements deserted and re-captured a continuous reality. The black- 
ness surrounding the screen masked off the world rather than framed 
the image. In the 1930’s Jean Renoir alone ‘forced himself to look back 
beyond the resources provided by montage and so uncover the secret 
of a film form that would permit everything to be said without chop- 
ping the world up into little fragments, that would reveal the hidden 
meanings in people and things without disturbing the unity natural to 
them.’ 


In the forties the realist tradition re-asserted itself, though divided 
between two different currents. The first of these was inaugurated by 
Citizen Kame and continued in the later films of Welles and of Wyler. 
Its characteristic feature was the use of deep focus. By this means, the 


spatial unity of scenes could be maintained, episodes could be presented 
in their physical en . The second current was that of Italian neo- 
realism, whose cause Bazin espoused with especial fervour. Above all, 
he admired Rossellini. In neo-realism Bazin recognised fidelity to 
nature, to things as they were. Fiction was reduced to a minimums 
Acting, location, incident: all were as natural as possible. Of Bicycle 
Thieves Bazin wrote that it was the first example of pure cinema, No 
more actors, no more plot, no more wise en scè#s: the perfect aesthetic 
illusion of reality. In fact, no more cinema. Thus the film could obtain 
radical purity only through its own annihilation. The mystical tone of 
this kind of argument reflects, of course, the curious admixture of' 
Catholicism and existentialism which had formed Bazin. Yet it also 
develops logically from an aesthetic which stresses the passivity of the 
natural world rather than the agency of the human mind. 


Bazin hoped that the two currents of the realist tradition—Welles and 
Rossellini—would one day re-converge. He felt that their separation 
was due only to technical limitations: deep focus required more power- 
ful lighting than could be used on natural locations. But when Vis- 
conti’s La Terra Trema appeared, a film whose style was for the first 
time the same ‘both tetra and extra maros, the most Wellesian of neo- 
realist films, nevertheless Bazin was disappointed. The synthesis, 
though achieved, lacked fire and ‘affective eloquence’. Probably 
Visconti was too close to the opera, to expressionism, to be able to 
satisfy Bazin. But in the late forties and fifties his concept of realism 
did develop a step further, towards what, in a review of La Strada, 
he was to call ‘realism of the person’ (‘de la personne’). The echo of 
Mounier was not by chance. Bazin was deeply influenced by Mounier’s 
insistence that the interior and the exterior, the spiritual and the 
physical, the ideal and the material were indissolubly linked. He re- 
oriented the philosophical and socio-political ideas of Mounier and 
applied them to the cinema. Bazin broke with many of the Italian 
protagonists of neo-realism when he asserted that “Visconti is neo-realist 
in La Terra Trema when he calls for social revolt and Rossellini is neo- 
realist in the Fforest’ which illustrates a purely spiritual reality’. In 
Bresson’s films Bazin saw ‘the outward revelation of an interior 
destiny’, in those of Rossellini ‘the presence of the spiritual’ is ex- 
pressed with ‘breath-taking obviousness’. The exterior, through the 
transparence of images stripped of all inessentials, reveals the interior. 
Bazin emphasized the importance of physiognomy, upon which—as 
in the films of Dreyer—the interior spiritual life was etched and printed. 


Bazin believed that films should be made, not according to some a 
priori method or plan, but, like those of Rossellini, from ‘fragments of 
raw reality, multiple and equivocal in themselves, whose meaning can 
only emerge « posteriori thanks to other facts, between which the mind 
is able to sce relations.’ Realism was the vocation of the cinema, not tc 
signify but to reveal. Realism, for Bazin, had little to do with mimesis 
He felt that cinema was closer to the art of the Egyptians whict 
existed, in Panovsky’s words, ‘in a sphere of magical reality’ than tc 
that of the Greeks ‘in a sphere of aesthetic ideality’. It was the existentia 
bond between fact and image, world and film, which counted for mom 
in Bazin’s aesthetic, rather than any quality of similitude or resemblance 


Hence the possibility—eyen the necessity—of an art which could re- 
veal spiritual states. There was for Bazin a double movement of im- 
pression, of moulding and imprinting: first, the interior spiritual 
suffering was stamped upon the exterior physiognomy; then the ex- 
terior physiognomy was stamped and printed upon the sensitive film. 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the impact of Bazin’s aesthetic. 
His influence can be seen in the critical writing of Andrew Sarris in the 
United States, on the theories of Pier Paolo Pasolini in Italy, on Charles 
Barr’s lucid article on CisemaS cops, published in Filw Quarterly, Summer 
1963, but written in England, on Christian Metz’s articles in Com- 
munications and Cabiers du Cinema. That is to say, all the most important 
writing on cinema in the last ten or twenty years has, by and large, 
charted out the course first set by Bazin. For all these writers Rossellini 
occupies a central place in film history. “Things are there. Why mant- 
pulate them?’ For Metz, Rossellini’s question serves as a kind of 
motto; Rossellini, through ‘his experience as a film-maker, had struck 
upon the same truth that the semiologist achieved by dint of scholarship. 
Both Metz and Barr contrast Rossellini with Eisenstein, the villain 
of the piece. They even fall into the same metaphors. Thus Barr, 
writing of Pudovkin, who is used interchangeably with Hisenstein, 
describes how he ‘reminds one of the bakers who first extract the 
nourishing parts of the flour, process it, and then put back some as 
“extra goodness”: the result may be eatable, but it is hardly the only 
way to make bread, and one can criticize it for being unnecessary anc 
“synthetic”. Indeed one could extend the culinary analogy and say that 
the experience put over by the traditional aesthetic is essentially a 
predipested one.’ And Metz: ‘Prosthesis is to the leg as the cybernetic 
message is to the human phrase. And why not also mention—tc 
introduce a lighter note and a change from Meccano—powered milk 
and Nescafé? And all the various kinds of robot?” Thus Rossellini 
becomes a natural wholemeal director while Eisenstein is an ersaty, 
artificial, predigested. Behind these judgements stands the whole 
force of Romantic aesthetics: natural v. artificial, organic v. mechanical, 


imagination v. fancy. 


But the Rossellini v. Eisenstein antinomy is not ao clear-cut as might 
appear. First, we should remember that for Bazin it was expressionist 
that was the mortal foe: The Cabisst of Dr Caligari rather than Battle 
ship Potemkin or October. And, then, what of a director like Von Stern- 
berg, clearly in the expressionist tradition? ‘Tt is remarkable that 
Sternberg managed to stylize performances as late into the talkies as he 
did.’ Andrew Sarris’s observation immediately suggests that Vor 
Sternberg must be arrayed against Rossellini. Yet, in the same para- 
graph, Sarris comments upon Von Sternberg’s eschewal of ‘pointless 
cutting within scenes’, his achievements as a ‘non-montage director’, 
This is the same kind of problem that Bazin met with Dreyer, whom he 
much admired, despite rigid stylization and studio sets. “The case ol 
Dreyer’s Jeaxes P Are is a little more subtle since at first sight nature 
plays a non-existent role.’ Bazin found a way out of the dilemma 
through the absence of make-up. ‘It is a documentary of faces... The 
whole of nature palpitates beneath every pore.’ But his dyadic mode. 
had been dangerously shaken. 


The truth is that » triadic model is necessary, following Peirce’s 
trichotomy of the sign. Bazin, as we have seen, developed an aesthetic 
which was founded upon the indexical character of the photographic 
image. Metz contrasts this with an aesthetic which assumes that cinema, 
to be meaningful, must refer back to a code, to a grammar of some kind, 
that the language of cinema must be primarily symbolic. But there is a. 
third alternative. Von Sternberg was virulently opposed to any kind 
of realism. He sought, as far as possible, to disown and destroy the 
existential bond between the natural world and the film image, But this 
did not mean that he turned to the symbolic. Instead he stressed the 
pictorial character of the cinema; he saw cinema in the light, not of the 
natural world or of verbal language, but of painting. “Ihe white 
canvas onto which the images are thrown is a two-dimensional flat 
surface. It is not startlingly new, the painter has used it for centuries’. 
The film director must create his own images, not by slavishly follow- 
ing nature, by bowing to ‘the fetish of authenticity’, but by imposing 
his own style, his ‘own interpretation. “The painter’s power over his 
subject is unlimited, his control over the human form and face des- 
potic’. But ‘the director is at the mercy of his camera’; the dilemma 
of the film director is there, in the mechanical contraption he is com- 
pelled to use. Unless he controls it, he abdicates. For ‘verisimilitude, 
whatever its virtue, is in opposition to every approach to art.’ Von 
Sternberg created a completely artificial realm, from which nature was 
rigorously excluded (the main thing wrong with Ths Sage of Axataban, 
he once said, is that it contained shots of the real sea, whereas every- 
thing else was false) but which depended, not on any common code, 
but on the individual imagination of the artist. It was the iconic aspect 
of the sign which Von Sternberg stressed, detached from the in- 
dexical in order to conjure up a world, comprehensible by virtue of 
resemblances to the natural world, yet other than it, a kind of dream 
world, a heterocosm. 


The contrast to Rossellini is striking. Rossellini preferred to shoot on 
location; Von Sternberg always used a set. Rossellini avers that he 
never uses 2 shooting-script and never knows how a film will end when 
he begins it; Von Sternberg cut every sequence in his head before 
shooting it and never hesitated while editing. Rossellini’s films have » 
rough-and-ready, sketch-like look; Von Sternberg evidently paid 
meticulous attention to every detail. Rossellini uses amateur actors, 
without make-up; Von Sternberg took the star system to its ultimate 
limit with Marlene Dietrich and revelled in hieratic masks anc 
costumes. Rossellini speaks of the director being patient, waiting 
humbly and following the actors until they reveal themselves: Vor 
Sternberg, rather than wishing humbly to reveal the essence, seeks tr 
exert autocratic control: he festoons the set with nets, veils, fronds 
creepers, lattices, streamers, gauze, in order, as he himself puts it ‘tc 
conceal the actors’, to mask their very existence. 


Yet even Von Sternberg is not the extreme: this lies in animated film 
usually left to one side by theorists of the cinema. But the separation į 
not clear-cut. Von Sternberg has recounted how the aircraft in The Sag 
of Anatabas was drawn with pen and ink. He also sprayed trees an» 
sets with aluminium paint, a kind of extension of make-up to cover th 


whole of nature, rather than the human face alone. In the same way, 
Max Ophuls painted trees gold and the road red in his masterpiece, Los 
Moatis. Alain Jessua, who worked with Ophuls, has described how he 
took the logical next step forward and, in Cowie Strip Hero, tinted the 
film. John Huston has made similar experiments. And Jessua has alsc 
introduced the comic-strip into the cinema. There is no reason at al 
why the photographic image should not be combined with the artificia 
image, tinted or drawn. This is common practice outside the cinema, 
in advertizing and in the work of artists such as El Lissitsky, George 
Grosz and Robert Rauschenberg. 


Semiologists have been surprisingly silent on the subject of iconic signs. 
They suffer from two prejudices: first, in favour of the arbitrary and the 
symbolic, second in favour of the spoken and the acoustic. Both these 
prejudices are to be found in the work of Saussure, for whom language 
was a symbolic system which operated in one privileged sensory band. 
Even writing has persistently been assigned an inferior place by 
linguists who have seen in the alphabet and in the written letter only 
‘the sign of a sign’, a secondary, artificial, exterior sub-system. These 
prejudices must be broken down. What is needed is a revival of the 
seventeenth century science of characters, comprising the study of the 
whole range of communication within the visual sensory band, from 
writing, numbers and algebra through to the images of photography 
and the cinema. Within this band it will be found that signs range from 
those in which the symbolic aspect is clearly dominant, such as letters 
and numbers, arbitrary and discrete. through to signs in which the 
indexical aspect is dominant, such as the documentary photograph. 
Between these extremes, in the centre of the range, there is a con- 
siderable degree of overlap, of the co-existence of different aspect 
without any evident predominance of any one of them. 


In the cinema, it is quite clear, indexical and iconic aspects are by fa 
the most powerful. The symbolic is limited and secondary. But from 
the early days of the film there has been a persistent, though under- 
standable, tendency to exaggerate the importance of analogies witt 
verbal language. The main reason for this, there seems little doubt 
has been the desire to validate cinema as an art. The status of photo 
graphy, for instance, has always been dubious. Indeed, the leading 
nineteenth century protagonist of the view that photography was ar 
art, P. H. Emerson, eventually recanted and withdrew his claims. The 
stumbling-block, evidently, was the indexical, mechanical, purely 
material aspect of the photographic process. The same battle was fough 
out again over the cinema. Indeed, many of the detractors of film re 
main obstinately unvanquished. Theodor Adorno, for instance, ever ir 
the vanguard of aesthetic reaction, writes that the cinema is self 
evidently not an art. “That the essence of film lies in merely duplicating 
and reinforcing what already exists, that it is glaringly superfluous anc 
senseless even in a leisure restricted to infantility, that its duplicative 
realism is incompatible with its claim to be an aesthetic image—al 
this can be seen in the film itself, without recourse to dogmatically 
cited séritts dtermelles.’ 


Clearly, 2 great deal of the influence which Bazin has exerted has beer 


i 


due to his ability to gee the indexical aspect of the cinema as its essence 
—in the same way as Adorno—yet, at the same time, celebrate its 

status as an art. In fact, Bazin never argued the distinction between 
art and non-art within the cinema; his inclination was to be able to 

accept anything as art: thus, for example, his praise of documentary’ 
films such as Kos-Tiki and Assaparaxa which struck him forcefully. 

Christian Metz has attempted to fill this gap in Bazin’s argument, but 

by no means with striking success. ‘In the final analysis, it is on account 

of its wealth of connotations that a novel of Proust can be distinguished 

from a cookbook or a film of Visconti from a medical documentary’. 

Connotations however are uncoded, imprecise and nebulous: he does 

not believe that it would be possible to dissolve them into a rhetoric. 

For Metz aesthetic value is purely a matter of ‘expressiveness’; it has 

nothing to do with conceptual thought. Here again Metz reveals the 
basic romanticism of his outlook. 


In fact, the aesthetic richness of the cinema springs from the fact that it 
comprises all three dimensions of the sign: indexical, iconic and 
symbolic. The great weakness of almost all those who have written 
about the cinema is that they have taken one of these dimensions, 
made it the ground of their aesthetic, the ‘essential’ dimension of the 
cinematic sign, and discarded the rest. This is to impoverish the cinema. 
Moreover, none of these dimensions can be discounted: they are co- 
present. The great merit of Peirce’s analysis of signs is that he did not 
see the different aspects as mutually exclusive. Unlike Saussure he did 
not show any particular prejudice in favour of one or the other. Indeed 
he wanted a logic and a rhetoric which would be based on all three 
aspects: hence his insistence on the iconic dimension of Boolean 
symbolic logic and his attempt to revive Euler’s graphic logic. It is only 
by considering the interaction of the three different dimensions of the 
cinema that we can understand its aesthetic effect. 


Exactly the same is true of verbal language which is, of course, pre- 
dominantly a symbolic system. This is the dimension which Saussure 
illuminated so brilliantly, but to the exclusion of every other. He gave 
short shrift, for instance, to onomatopocia. ‘Onomatopoeia might be 
used to prove that the choice of signifier is not always arbitrary. But 
onomatopocic formations are never organic elements of a linguistic 
system. Besides, their number is much smaller than in generally sup- 
posed’. In recent years, the balance has been somewhat redressed by 
Roman Jakobson, in line with his persistent efforts to focus attention 
once again on the work of Peirce. Jakobson has pointed out that 
whereas Saussure held that ‘signs that are wholly arbitrary realize 
better than the others the ideal of the semiological process’, Peirce 
believed that in the most perfect of signs the iconic, the indexical and 
the symbolic would be amalgamated as nearly as possible in equal 


proportions. 


Jakobson has himself written on several occasions about the iconic and 
indexical aspects of verbal language. The iconic, for instance, is mani- 
fest not only in onomatopoeia, but also in the syntactic structure os 
language. Thus a sentence like ‘Veri, sidi, vic’ reflects in its owr 
temporal sequence that of the events which it describes. There is » 
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resemblance, a similitude, between the syntactic order of the sentence 
and the historic order of the world. Again, Jakobson points out tha: 
there is no known language in which the plural is represented by the 
subtraction of a morpheme whereas, of course, in very many a mor- 
pheme is added. He also investigates the role of synesthesia in language 
In a brilliant article, on Shifters, verbal categories, and the Russian verb 
Jakobson discusses the indexical dimensions of language. He focusses 
particular attention on the pronoun, whose meaning—at one level— 
varies from message to message. This is because it is determined by the 
particular existential context. Thus when I say T, there is an existentia 
bond between this utterance and myself, of which the hearer must be 
aware to grasp the significance of what is being said. Pronouns alsc 
have a symbolic aspect—they denote the ‘source’ of an utterance, ir 
general terms—which makes them comprehensible on one level, 
at least, even when the actual identity of the source is unknown. The 
indexical aspect also comes to the fore in words such as ‘here’, ‘there’, 
‘this’, ‘that’, and so on. Tenses are also indexical; they depend for fal 
intelligibility on knowledge of the point in time at which a message 
was uttered. 


Jakobson has also pointed out how these submerged dimensions oj 
language become particularly important in literature and in poetry. He 
quotes with approval Pope’s ‘alliterattve precept’ to poets that “the 
sound must seem an Echo of the sense’ and stresses that poetry “is « 
province where the internal nexus between sound and meaning changes 
from latent into patent and manifests itself most intensely and palpably’ 
The same is surely true, swtatis mutandis, of the cinema. Unlike verba 
language, y symbolic, the cinema is, as we have seen, primarily 
indexical and iconic. It is the symbolic which is the submerged dimen- 
sion. We should therefore expect that in the ‘poetry’ of the cinema, this 
aspect with be manifested more palpably. 


In this respect, the iconography of the cinema (which, in Peirce’s terms. 
of course, is not the same as the iconic) is particularly interesting. 
Metz has minimized the importance of iconography. He discusses the 
epoch in which good cowboys wore white shirts and bad cowboy: 
black shirts, only in order to dismiss this incursion of the symbolic as 
unstable and fragile. Panovsky has also doubted the importance ol 
iconography in the cinema. “There arose, identifiable by standardizec 
appearance, behaviour and attributes, the well-remembered types oi 
the Vamp and the Straight Girl (perhaps the most convincing moderr 
equivalents of the medieval personifications of the Vices and Virtues) 
the Family Man and the Villain, the latter marked by a black moustache 
and walking stick. Nocturnal scenes were printed on blue or greer 
film. A checkered tablecloth meant, once for all, a “poor but honest’ 
milieu, a happy marriage, soon to be endangered by the shadows fron 
the past, was symbolized by the young wife’s pouring the breakfas 
coffee for her husband; the first kiss was invariably announced by the 
lady’s gently playing with her partner’s necktie and was invarlabh 
accompanied by her kicking out her left foot.’ But as audiences grev 
more sophisticated, and particularly after the invention of the talkiny 
film, these devices ‘became gradually less necessary’. Nevertheless 
‘primitive symbolism’ does survive, to Panovsky’s pleasure, ‘in such 
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amusing details as the last sequence of Casablanca where the delightfully 
crooked and right-minded préfet ds polies casts an empty bottle of 
Vichy water into the wastepaper basket’. 


In fact, I think, both Metz and Panovsky vastly underestimate the ~ 
extent to which ‘primitive symbolism’ does survive, if indeed that is the — 
tight word at all, with its hardly muffled condemnation to death. 
Counter to the old post-Eisenstein over-valuation of symbolism there 
has developed an equally strong prejudice against symbolism. Barthes, 
for example, has commented on the ‘peripheral zone’ in which a kernel 
of rhetoric persists. He cites, as an instance, calendar pages torn away 
to show the passage of time. But recourse to rhetoric, he feels, means to 
welcome mediocrity. It is possible to convey ‘Pigal/e-ness’ or ‘Paris- 
ness’ with shots of neon, cigarette-girls and so on, or with boulevard 
cafés and the Hiffel Tower, but for us rhetoric of this kind is dis- 
credited. It may still hold good in the Chinese theatre where a complis 
cated code is used to express, say, weeping, but in Europe ‘to show one 
is weeping, one must weep’. And, of course, ‘the rejection of conven- 
tion entails a no less draconian respect for nature’. We are back in 
familiar territory: cinema is premdo-pbysis, not fechnd. 


Thus Roland Barthes sweeps away the American musical, IPs Aways 
Fair Weather and Ox The Towa, condemned to mediocrity by their re- 
course to rhetoric to convey ‘New York-ness’. And what about 
Hitchcock; The Birds or Vertigo? The symbolic structure of the ascent 
and fall in Lola Months? or La Ronde? Welles? The sharks, the wheel- 
chair, the hall of mirrors in Lady from Shanghai? Bunuel? The Man Who 
Shot Liberty Valance? The-extraordinary symbolic scenes in the films of 
Douglas Sirk, Imitation of Life or Written on the Wind? Hisenstein’s 
peacock is by no means the length and breadth of symbolism in the 
cinema. It is impossible to neglect this whole rich domain of meaning. 
Finally, what are we to say of the Vesuvian lovers in Voyage to Italy, 
the record of Hitler’s voice playing among the ruins in Germany Year 
Zero, the man-eating tiger in Inde? 


At this point, however, we must go forward with caution. Words such 
as symbol carry with them the risk of confusion. We have seen how 
Saussure’s usage js not compatible with Peirce’s. For Peirce the lin- 
‘ guistic sign is a symbol, in a narrow and scientific sense. For Saussure, 
the linguistic sign is arbitrary, whereas ‘one characteristic of the symbol 
is that it is never wholly arbitrary; tt is not empty, for there is the rudi- 
ment of a natural bond between the signifier and the signified. The 
symbol of justice, a pair of scales, could not be replaced by just any 
other symbol, such as a chariot.” The confusion has been ‘increased still 
further by Hjelmslev and the Copenhagen School. ‘From the linguistic 
side there have been some misgivings about applying the term syarbo/ to 
entities that stand in a purely arbitrary relationship to their in 

tion. From this point of view, syabo/ should be used only of entitles that 
are isomorphic with their interpretation, entities that are depictions or 
emblems, like Thorwaldsen’s Christ as a symbol for compassion, the 
hammer and sickle as a symbol for Communism, scales as a symbol for 
justice, or the onomatopoetica in the sphere of language.’ Hjelmslev, 
however, chose to use the term in a far broader application; as he put 
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it games, such as chess, apd perhaps music and mathematics are sym- 
bolic systems, as opposed to semiotics. He suggested that there 
was an affinity between isomorphic symbols, such as the hammer and 
sickle, and the pieces in a game, pawns or bishops. Barthes complicated 
the issue still more by stressing that symbols had no adequate or exact 


meaning: ‘Christianity ‘“outruns” the cross.’ 


What should we say about the hammer and sickle, the Christian cross, 
the scales of justice? First, unlike Hjelmslev, we must distinguish 
clearly between a depiction or image, as Peirce would say, and an 
emblem. An image is predominantly iconic. An emblem however is a 
mixed aign, partially iconic, partially symbolic, Moreover, this dual 
character of the emblematic or allegorical sign can be overtly ex- 
ploited: Panovsky cites the examples of Dtrer’s portrait of Lucas 
Paungartner as St George, Titian’s Andrea Doria as Neptune, Rey- 
nold’s Lady Stanhope as Contemplation. Emblems are unstable, labile: 
they may develop iato predominantly symbolic signs or fall back into 
the iconic. Lessing, in the Laorcon, ph pes SN aroma 
The symbolic or allegorical, he held, are necessary to 
redundant to poets, for verbal language, which has priority, sar e's 
in itself. Urania is for the poets the Muse of Astronomy; from her 
name, from her functions, we recognize her office. The artist in 
order to make it distinguishable must exhibit her with a pointer and 
celestial globe, this attitude of hers provides his alphabet from which he 
helps us to put together the name Urania. But when the poet would say 
that Urania has long ago foretold his death by the stars—“‘Ipsa dis 
positis litum prasdixerat astris Urasia’—why should he, thinking of the 
inter, add thereto, Urania, the pointer in her hand, the celestial 
globe before her? Would it not be as if a man who can and may speak 
aloud should at the same time still make use of the signs which the 
mutes in the Turk’s seraglio have invented for lack of utterance r’ 


Lessing described a scale of representations between the purely iconic 
and the purely symbolic. The bridle in the hand of Temperance and the 
pillar on which Steadfastness leans are clearly allegorical. “The scales ic 
the hand of Justice are certainly less purely allegorical, because the 
right use of the scales is really a part of justice. But the lyre or flute ir 
the hand of a Muse, the spear in the hand of Mars, the hammer anc 
tongs in the hand of Vulcan, are not symbols at all, but mere instru- 
ments’. Painters should minimize the symbolic—the extreme case, ‘the 
inscribed labels which issue from the mouths of the persons in ancien! 
Gothic pictures’, Lessing disapproved of entirely. He looked forwarc 
to an art which would be more purely iconic, much more than he eves 
anticipated: Courbet, the p#es er painters, the Impressionists. In fact. 
what happened is that, as the symbolic was ousted, the indexical begar 
to make itself felt. Painters began to be interested in optics and the 
psychology of perception, in the discoveries of Helmholtz and Chevreul 


Indeed, Courbet sounds strangely like Bazin: ‘I maintain, in addition. 
that painting is an essentially comersf art and can only consist of the 
representation of rea/ and existing things. It is a completely physical 
language, the words of which consist of all visible objects; an object 
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which is abstract, no visible, non-existent, is not within the realm of 
painting ... The beautiful exists in nature and may be encountered in 
the midst of reality under the most diverse aspects. As soon as it is 
found there, it belongs to art, or rather, to the artist who knows how 
to see it there. As soon as beauty is real and visible, it has its artistic 
expression from these very qualities. Artifice has no right to amplify 
this expression; by meddling with it, one only runs the risk of per- 
verting and, consequently of weakening it. The beauty provided by 
nature is superior to all the conventions of the artist.” One current in 
the history of art has been the abandonment of the lexicon of emblems 
provided by Andrea Alciati and Cesare Ripa and the turn to nature it- 
self, to the existential contiguity of painter and object which Courbet 
demanded. At the end of this road lay photography; under its impact 
painting began to oscillate violently. 


The iconic sign is the most labile; it observes neither the norms of 
convention nor the physical laws which govern the index, neither 
thesis not somos. Depiction is pulled towards the antinomic poles of 
photography and emblematics. Both these under-currents are co-present 
in the iconic sign; neither can be conclusively suppressed. Nor is it true, 
as Barthes avers, that the symbolic dimension of the emblematic 
sign is not adequate, not conceptually frred. To say that “Christianity 
“outruns” the cross’ is no different in order from saying that Christian- 
ity outruns the word Christianity or divinity outruns the mere name of 
God. 'To see transcendent meanings is the task of the mystic, not the 
scientist. Barthes is dangerously close to Barth, with his ‘impenetrable 
incognito” of Jesus Christ. There is no doubt that the cross can serve 
as a phatic signal and as a degenerate index, triggering off an effusive 
and devout meditation, but this should be radically distinguished from 
the conceptual content articulated by the symbolic sign. 


It is particularly important to admit the presence of the symbolic— 
hence conceptual—dimension of the cinema because this is a necessary 
guarantee of objective criticism. The iconic is shifting and elusive; it 
defies capture by the critic. We can see the problem very clearly if we 
consider a concrete example: Christian Metz’s interpretation of a 
famous shot from Fisenstein’s Owe Vipa Mexico! Metz describes the 
heads of three peasants who have been buried in the sand, their 
tormented yet peaceful faces, after they bave been trampled upon by 
the hooves of their oppressors’ horses. At the denotative level the 
image means that they have suffered, they are dead. But there is also a 
connotative level: the nobility of the landscape, the beautiful, typically 
Hisensteinian, triangular composition of the shot. At this secondi 
level the image expresses ‘the grandeur of the Mexican people, the 
certainty of final victory, a kind of passionate love which the northerner 
feels for the sun-drenched splendour of the scene.’ The Italian writer om 
aesthetics, Galvano Della Volpe, has argued that this kind of inter- 
pretation has no objective validity, that it could never be establishedl 
and argued like the paraphrasable meaning of a verbal text. There is no 
objective code; therefore there can only be subjective impressions. 
Cinema criticism, Della Volpe concludes, may exist de facto, but it can- 
not exist de fiare. 


There is no way of telling yhat an image comsoses in the sense in which 
Metz uses the word, even less accurate than its sense in what Peirce 
called ‘J. S. Mill’s objectionable terminology’. Della Volpe is right 
about this. But, like Metz, he too under-estimates the possibility of a 
symbolic dimension in the cinematic message, the possibility, if not of 
arriving at a de jare criticism, at least of approaching it, maximizing 
lucidity, minimizing ambiguity. For the cinematic sign, the language or 
semiotic of cinema, like the verbal language, comprises not only the 
indexical and the iconic, but also the symbolic. Indeed, if we consider 
the origins of the cinema, strikingly mixed and impure, it would be 
astonishing if it were otherwise. Cinema did not only develop technic- 
ally out of the magic lantern, the Daguerreotype, the phenakistoscope 
and similar devices—its history of realism—but also out of strip- 
cartoons, Wild West shows, automata, pulp novels, barn-storming 
melodramas, magic—its history of the narrative and the marvellous. 
Lumière and Méliès are not like Cain and Abel; there is no need for 
one to eliminate the other. It is quite misleading to validate one dimen- 
sion of the cinema unilaterally at the expense of all the others. There is 
no pure cinema, grounded on a single essence, hermetically sealed 
from contamination. 


This explains the value of a director like Jean-Luc Godard, who is 
unafraid to mix Donen and Kelly with Kant and Hegel, Hisensteinian 
montage with Roseellinian realism, words with images, professional 
actors with historical people, Lumière with Méliès, the documentary 
with the iconographic, images with emblems. More than anybody 
else Godard has realized the fantastic possibilities of the cinema as a 
medium of communication and expression. In his hands, as in Peirce’s 
perfect sign, the cinema has become an almost equal amalgam of the 
symbolic, the iconic and the indexical. His films have conceptual 
meaning, pictorial beauty and documentary truth. It is no surprise that 
his influence should proliferate among directors throughout the world. 
The film-maker is fortunate to be working in the most semiologically 
complex of all media, the most aesthetically rich. We can repeat today 
Abel Gance’s words four decades ago: “The Time of the image has 
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come, 
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The Budget, Gold and 
the Incomes Policy Ken Tarbuck 


This year’s budget was the most severe and deflationary of any since 
the end of the last war. Altogether, it withdrew nearly £1,000 million 
of spending power from the economy—an unprecedented amount. 
The devaluation of last November, the January cuts in Government 
spending, and the budget in March may produce a fall in living stan- 
dards of the British working class of an order not seen since the 1920s. 
Estimates of the rise in the cost of living arising from devaluation 
ranged from 3} to 5 per cent. The budget has added further consider- 
able burdens: estimates of the overall cost of living increase for 1968 
are now in the order of 8 or 9 per cent. One only has to contrast this 
with the Government’s norm for wage increasee—3} per cent. Even 
allowing for the expected 5 per cent rise in wage rates in the first six 
months of this year (due to the bulge arising from the period of restraint 
last year) this will not compensate for the increase in prices. Of course 
wage rates and earnings are not the same thing. Only a minority of 
wage earners today take home wages as low as the official minimum 
rates—their take home pay depends on bonus, piece rates and so on. In 
the coming months there is every possibility that these take-home wages 
will either be stable or fall. Therefore the price increases will hit harder 
than bourgeois economists would have us believe. Nor is this all. 
Along with the slowdown in housing and other social services, there is 
the threat of unemployment for those in work and little prospect for 
those now unemployed of finding work. The British working-class is 
going to suffer. 


How does gold come into the picture? The recent turmoil that led toa 
two tier system of prices for gold may be seen as an indication of the 
international character of the crisis besetting capitalism. There can be 
little doubt that the long boom enjoyed by capitalism since the begin- 
ing of the fifties is now over, and capitalism is once again displaying 
most of the features that bourgeois pundits claimed it had lost. Rising 
unemployment, reduction of the social services, and government re- 
trenchment are now common to many capitalist countries, not some- 
thing peculiar to Britain. They have been accompanied by persistent 
international inflation. The usa has contributed to this problem by its 
massive balance of payments deficit. This deficit arises from two 
sources: a) the export of capital, much of it to Western Europe and b) 
its overseas military expenditure. It has been financed by other 
capitalist countries holding dollar reserves. So long as such (paper) 
dollars were assumed to be as good as gold, Le. interchangeable with 
gold, there was not too much concern. However, over the last few 
years the Us gold stock has been steadily drained by converaions, thus 
throwing into question the ability of the us to mect its obligations for 


gold. Hence the flight from the dollar into gold (which of course pu: 
further pressure on the dollar). This flight was not so much precipitatec 
by the devaluation of the pound, rather it was accelerated and thu 
reached crisis proportions earlier than might have otherwise been the 
case. Since both the pound and the dollar have acted as the twin 
international currencies since 1945, the pound acted as the first line of 
defence for the dollar. 


Tt was clear that the 14 per cent devaluation of Sterling would not take 
effect in the uncertain international climate, unless the British balance of 
payments was corrected fairly rapidly. Further speculation against the 
pound could only be staved off if this was done. Given the logic of the 
situation and the strategy pursued by the Labour Government, the 
April budget was the inevitable outcome. This budget had to do a 
number of things. Its first task was to correct the balance of payments, 
and so allay the speculators. Secondly, it had to help ward off the attack 
on the dollar, because any further devaluation of the pound would have 
inevitably led to the devaluation of the dollar. Thirdly, the budget—by 
deflating the economy—had to produce more unemployment. This is 
an important element because the present policy of the Government it 
based upon the assumption that there will be an export-led boom at the 
end of the year, and it wants to create the capacity to meet this. It is 
now quite obvious that the expectation is that even when such a boorr 
gets under way there will still be a pool of unemployment to act as ¢ 
deterrent on the labour market. 


British capitalism urgently needs to keep its labour costs down in the 

coming period so that it can meet the international economic com- 
petition that is becoming much fiercer than at any time since the 
thirties. Therefore, along with the budget the Government has decide 

to reinforce its unemployment policy with the whip of the Prices anc 

Incomes Act. This is necessary because even when there is a larg 

number of unemployed, wages in some industries still go up: ven 

often the regional variations in unemployment occur in such a way a 

to reduce the pressures in the labour market in certain areas anc 

industries. Therefore the Act will have to be used to stop any group o 

workers using a propitious situation which may arise because of expor 

demand from obtaining wage increases. The Act is thus a further attach- 
on basic trade union rights. 


This struggle for basic trade union rights is a crucial one for the whol 
of the British trade union movement. It will not be a struggle abou 
‘abstract’ principles, but a very concrete one for nearly every worker 
concerning his living standards. As prices march steadily upwards, s 
will the industrial temperature. 


Now that Lord Carron has been laid to rest in the Bank of England w: 
may expect the Engineers to be in the forefront of this battle. But thi 
struggle will not only be with the employers and the Government, th: 
workers will have to reassert their own control over the trade unions 
One can see this developing within the Eru. Within this context th 
demand for ‘workers’ control over workers organizations’ becomes : 
vital one. 
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discussion 


Rolling Stones 


Both accounts of the music of the Rolling Stones offered in NLR 47 
seem to evade the question of how good the songs are as music, by 
evaluating them according to external, non-musical values. Both adopt 
different kinds of moralistic approach towards them. Beckett’s a 
psychological one, Merton’s a political one. Speaking, for instance, 
ofthe Stones’ ‘celebration’ ofsexual exploitation, Merton writes : ‘Naked- 
ly proclaimed, (sexual) inequality is de facto denounced.’ What can 
de facto mean here, and who does the denouncing? Merton seems to 
mean that by presenting us with a blatant and undisguised statement of 
male domination and exploitation, which is usually expressed only in 
confused or concealed ways, the Stones give it to us in a form in which 
we can recognize it clearly for what it is, and so denounce it. There 
does not seem to be any grounds for assuming the Stones themselves, 
in their performance, adopt a critical attitude towards it. Merton’s 
interpretation of his experience of listening to the music according to 
his own perspective—in terms of a critique of the values of advanced 
industrial capitalist society—is quite extraneous to the music itself. 


Beckett falls into another kind of moralism when he assesses the music 
in terms of its effect on the listener: he speaks of the ‘momentary, 
complete identification’ of aggressive feeling which ‘can have a con- 
structive, liberating effect on the individual’. His account of how, 
through fulfilment in fantasy, feelings of arrogance and narcissism 
can be ‘incorporated’ and ‘transmuted’ by the listener may be accurate 
psychologically, but he also fails to deal with the songs as music. To 
talk about feeling as such, instead of about the way it is presented and 
realized in music, is again to adopt an external standpoint. 


Both of these accounts concentrate on the words, with only an occa- 
sional reference to the way the music presents or underlines them. To 
speak as if the words were the primary element and the music subsidiary 
to them is-to reduce the impact and oversimplify the complexity of 
feeling of which words and music together are capable. It is true that 
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in much pop music, the music is not closely interrelated with the words 
but is a mechanical and standardized vehicle for them. But there ar 
cases, in the Stones’ work, in which this standardization of form i 
itself exploited. In ‘Peist it black’ for example, the relentlesaly un 
varying 4-line verse reinforces the feeling of oppressed, suicidal de 
pression in the words, and at the one point where the words seem tc 
suggest a possibility of recovery, the music does not let up. It is‘ by 
putting the repetitive and mechanical features of pop music to suct 
use that the Stones occasionally taise them to a new level of expressive- 
ness. Elsewhere—as in ‘Satisfaction’—there is a real fusion of words 
and music. This song acquires its particular force from the slow 
triplet rhythm of the opening words, which goes against and frustrate. 
the flow of the 4-time beat: a stralghtforward enough procedure. 
but in the context of the predominantly uncomplicated beat of pop 
music, a graphic dislocation. This is the specific means which make it 
as Merton rightly says, a ‘precise musical notation of grinding physical 
blockage.’ Here are examples of words and music reinforcing each 
other. But there are other examples in which the interaction of severa! 
dimensions, and the tension generated between them when the music 
contradicts the surface meaning of the words, are essential to the total 
experience. In “Backstreet Gir? the complexity of feeling is the result oj 
the contradiction between the overtly arrogant and patronising words 
and the gentle tenderness of the melody. Brecht wrote somewhere 
that what was needed, in the theatre, was music which could call forth s 
feeling so precisely that actors could play ageiast it: here is a simple case 
of exactly that. By going against the overt meaning of the words the 
music here offsets them and transforms their impact into something 
quite different. Alone, the words would be merely patronising. It is the 
musical setting—an amplification and articulation of the way feeling 
can be expressed to some extent in gesture or tone of volce—whicl 
makes this song a confrontation between tenderness and arroganc 
towards the girl. Its success lies in capturing and realising this opposi 
tion of feelings with such accuracy and subtlety of nuance, and fusing; 
them into a musical whole. 


A critical account of pop music must be based, not on judgements o' 
the feelings and attitudes expressed (in this respect, to applaud th: 
Stones for thetr attitude is just as irrelevant to their music as to berab 
them for their clothes or their behaviour), but on an assessment of hov 
these feelings are embodied in musical forms—i.e. how coherently th 
musical material is presented and articulated. If the material of poy 
music is restricted, in comparison with other forms of music, the 
doesn’t necessarily mean the possibilities for coherence and articulatio» 
within its own limits are less. Any attempt to talk about it as music— 
and to treat it any other way is, finally, to devalue tt—must begin with 
the specific materials and conventions it employs, and discuss how it 
use of these is able to provide convincing sywboKe, not literal presente- 
tions of experience. 
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Michasl Parson 
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Industrial Democracy 
John Eaton in Great Britain 


“To develop a strategy of advance’ say the authors of this book? ‘is the 
crucial task of the left today.’ (page 407). It is in the search for such a 
strategy that a new interest in industrial democracy and workers’ con- 
trol has arisen. This was evident at the Nottingham Conference on 
Workers’ Control which was held this March and attended by nearly 
soo delegates. The resolution passed at this Conference called for 
‘Wotkers everywhere... to form Workers’ Control Groups to develop 
democratic consciousness . . extending workers’ control over industry 
and the economy itself, through uniting Workers’ Control Groups into 
a national force in the Socialist movement.’ 


‘Have we not been here before? I was asking myself. I had already 
begun to delve into working class history when the appearance of this 
admirable book lightened the task. Ken Coates and Anthony Topham 
have been amongst the main architects of the new Workers’ Control 
Movement and in this book are explicitly directing their learning in 
support of this important political activity—one that may well be the 
most significant growth point in the British Labour Movement today. 


The authors tell the history of workers’ control in Britain by inviting 
the main protagonists in the debate since 1910 to speak for themselves. 
Valuable but brief comments, accounting for less than one-sixth of the 
whole book, link and explain the setting of some 125 extracts averaging 
about two or three pages each. 


After a short review of the nineteenth century lineage of the move- 
ment, Section 1 deals primarily with the rise and fall of Guild Socialism 
and Syndicalism; Section 2 deals with the Shop Stewards’ Movement 
from its orlgin during World War I through to 1964; Section 3, on 
Industrial Democracy and Nationalization, surveys carly attitudes be- 
ginning with the Syndicalists (who opposed nationalization) and the 
Guild Socialists (who supported it if, and only if, it gave workers a part 
in management) and follows the argument through to 1964; Section 4 
deals with the ‘New Movement 1964-67’ in which the pressure for 
industrial democracy in the nationalized industries is mounting, 
secrecy in business is coming under attack and a new a is 
apparent in a number of the trade unions. 


1 Industrial Democracy in Great Britain — A book of readings and witmesses for workers’ 
conire. Ken Coates and Anthony Topham, Macgibbon & Kee 1968, XXXVL + 
431 pp- 





A ground swell hag begun, but the political content of the new move 
ment is still far from clear. It is just for this reason that this book i 
of such value; it will help Socialists to think out the theoretical im 
plications of the movement. More theoretical work is badly needed 
for example, on the relationship of workers’ control to the economic 
and political organization of socialist societies. We need to know mort 
about the theory and practice of workers’ control abroad. A critica 
study of the Minority Movement in Britain would be relevant; and sc 
forth. 


Without a clear theory the movement for workers’ control cannot 
grow; it will lack cohesion; it will become an easy prey to employen 
who want to use it or, recoiling from this danger, pursue unrealistic 
demands and become divorced from the mass support without whict 
it will have no point or purpose. 


There is no better way of trying to focus ideas than ‘communing witk 
the past’, and here this book provides a text of practical value. It must 
however, be admitted, I think, that in important respects the leasons o, 
the past are negative. James Connolly, with his uncanny power oj 
combining depth with originality, wrote way back in 1908 ‘... they 
who are engaged in building up industrial organizations for the practi: 
cal purposes of today are at the same time preparing the framework o 
the society of the future. It is the realisation of that fact that indec 
marks the emergence of Socialism as a revolutionary force from thr 
critical to the positive stage.” Very little has in fact been done to ex 
plore two fundamental ideas thrown out by James Connolly (se 
pages 10 to 14), namely, that the institutional basis of socialism must kx 
industrial and not territorial and that realisation of this fact marks th 
emergence of Socialism “from the critical to the positive stage’. Antoni: 
Gramsci followed similar lines of thought in 1919~20 in relation to th 
Workers’ Councils in Italy. However, these very important ideas from 
the standpoint of Marxism seem to have been left to lie dormant 
presumably since it was assumed that they were relevant only to : 
situation of revolutionary upsurge when working class power in th: 
Central Government seemed to be on the order of the day. But if th 
claim of Socialism is that the workers can run industry democraticall 
and more competently than the capitalists, is it not possible—as a wa 
of exposing capitalist administration and building up a consciousnes 
among workers of socialist aims—to establish groups in factories 
mines, hospitals and so on, to criticise capitalist administration con 
ctetely by formulating alternative policies and to demand that worker 
control should rank above shareholders’ control? It is not difficult b 
show that workers on the job are far better qualified than absente 
Owners to protect the community’s interests. There are many othe 
aspects, of course, to be considered—such as the special interest of th 
workers as recipients of part of thelr own product in the form c 
wages; co-ordination with other enterprises; the compatibility c 
workers’ control with private ownership of capital; the possibility c 
sustaining interest in complex time-teking work which seems b 
“get nowhere’ against the hard facts of social power. In general, is » 
possible to try to foreshadow a new socialist structure by fighting fo 
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some first nuclei of it within a capitalist society? There are many such 
questions on which not much light comes from the past. Byt to discuss 
these one must first take up the argument from the past. It is because it 
does so that this book is to be strongly commended to everyone on 
the Left who is seeking a new strategy of advance. It will contribute 
to a move forward out of the past into a new future. 





Strategy of the Vietnamese 


Dilah Liberation 


Military success brings with it new problems for the NLF. The forces 
of the us and its allies are now concentrated in the cities, the bases, 
and in the provinces adjacent to the border; vast areas of the country- 
side have therefore been completely freed. With the Americans 
abandoning the countryside to the Nur, the latter’s methods of guerrilla 
and of mobile war, so useful against isolated garrisons and outposts, 
against convoys and patrols, can have no substantial further applica- 
tion. A different type of warfare then begins—has indeed for some time 
begun—to show itself: the warfare of positions. The writings of the 
Vietnamese themselves provide an indication of how the war may now 
unfold. 


In a work entitled The Resistance Will Win, written more than tweaty 
years ago, at a time when the war against the French had hardly 
emerged from its rudimentary opening stages, Truong Chinh set down 
the strategy by which the Vietnamese were directing their resistance. 
The guiding principle of their strategy was to prolong the war— 
simply because, in terms of immediate military capacity, they were so 
much weaker than the French. The strategy of lengthening the war, 
however, by no means affected the tactics of any individual battle or 
campaign; these consisted in first concentrating their forces, in launch- 
ing lightning attacks and in then dispersing quickly. If the Viet Minh 
had to content itself with the methods of guerrilla and of mobile war 
(the one a method of fighting in small groups which, while harassing 
the enemy, could merge easily with the local population: the other a 
method of gathering guerrilla forces into highly manoeuvrable larger 
groups), it was not because in principle it eschewed the warfare of 
positions (digging trenches, setting up fortifications); rather that, 
being underarmed in relation to the French, to apply hastily such a form 
of war was ‘to doom ourselves to failure’. 


The account given by General Giap in 1961 of the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu describes the manner by which the Viet Minh eventually had re- 
course to the warfare of positions. The problem arose in the summer of 
1953. With the next season of campaigning then not far away, General 
Navarre and the French and American general staffs examined the 
position in which the French expeditionary corps had placed itself. Its 
forces were dispersed in innumerable small posts and garrisons, and no 
longer retained a sufficiently large and mobile force with which to 
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contain the attacks of the regular army fielded by the Viet Minh. Ther 
were faced with a dilemma. If they gathered in their forces and re 
grouped them in a powerful mobile force, the guerrillas wouldinevitabl 
profit, and large tracts of the countryside would at once be lost. Anc 
if, on the other hand, the forces remained dispersed in their position: 
they might, for the time being, occupy a more sizeable terrain, but tht 
threat posed by the Viet Minh regulars would continue undiminished 


The solution which Navarre chose has a familiar ring. He woulc 
greatly develop the indigenous forces at his disposal, and use them tc 
relieve his superior European and African troops; the latter could ther 
be suitably regrouped. To this end, Navarre established 54 new 
battalions of Vietnamese auxiliaries, and, with the opening of the 
winter-spring campaigning season of 1953-54, began to concentrat 
strong forces in the South. He would take the offensive in a zone it 
which the Viet Minh might be brought to battle. 


The problems faced by the Viet Minh were not easy ones. Should they 
concentrate their own forces in response, and give battle in the delta: 
Or should they transfer them elsewhere, and launch an offensive o 
their own? In particular, should they concentrate against Dien Bie 
Phu, a fortified encampment not only adjudged impregnable by Frenci 
and Americans alike, but requiring for its conquest a type of warfare— 
positional—of which their own forces had small experience—and on : 
scale of which they had no experience at all? The camp was the strong 
est in the Indo-Chinese theatre. The considerations which weighe 
most strongly in favour of its siege, however, were the following 
first, the location of the camp, in a region both mountainous an 
wooded; and second, the dependence of the camp upon supply by air 
The enemy could display no initiative at all, and would have to take tı 
the defensive in case of serious attack. Most important, an energeti 
attack upon the camp would at once render useless all French engage 
ments in the south, as aviation and reinforcements were despatched fo 
operations in the north. 


The main decision once taken, another problem now arose. Shoul 
the camp be rapidly attacked, before the reinforcements thrown in ha 
time to place themselves securely in position. Or should the siege b 
undertaken slowly? Giap indicates that it was the lack of experienc 
of the troops at their command which weighed most heavily with th 
Viet Minh. A quick attack might succeed with smaller losses. Bu 
there again, it might not succeed at all; in that case, the cause woul 
suffer a most important setback. Accordingly, a slow build-up c 
forces and the creation of an extensive system of trenches and fortific 
tions were decided upon. The French had some knowledge of thi 
build-up, but remained confident that they could hold off all attach 
and it was not until shortly after they had opened their own sprin 
offensive in the south that the attack on Dien Bien Phu began. 


Great Victory, Big Task,! the latest work of General Giap to be place 
before us, was not originally destined for volume publication (an- 


1 General Gilap: Great Victory, Big Task, Pall Mall Press. 1968 
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more than was his People’s War, People’s Army, or the work of Truong 
Chinh, both of which consisted of essays written at different periods of 
time and only placed together at a later date). It started life as a series of 
articles in the newspaper Nbas Das in September, 1967. It lacks the 
lucidity of his earlier work, and is to a considerable extent exhortative 
in character. But such are the laws of copyright and the customs of 
intelligence that the articles, crudely and anonymously translated, are 
now available in English. Given the stage which the war in Vietnam 
has reached today, they may be usefully read in the light of Giap’s 
earlier analysis of the campaign against the French; of the offensive, 
that is, which the French hoped to wage in the winter-spring of 1953-54, 
and of the manner by which the Viet Minh saw to its destruction. 


The author sees the fundamental American defeat as having taken 
place in the early part of 1965. The subsequent massive reinforcements 
and the extension of the war to the North enabled the United States to 
launch two strategic counter-offensives in an attempt to remedy the 
situation. The first, with the introduction of 180,000 us troops, began 
in October 1965 and continued through the 1965—66 dry season: it was 
repulsed. The second strategic counter-offensive took place in the 
1966-67 dry season and marked an altered conception of the war. 
The expanded American forces alone would undertake the operations 
against the main forces of the NLF, while Saigon’s enfeebled regulars 
would attempt pacification in the areas thus cleared. The second 
offensive was no less decisively thrown back. Operations such as Cedar 
Falls and Junction City either failed to ‘flush out’ anybody at all, or 
were thwarted and frustrated. Overall, the offensive was thrown onto 
the defensive as counter counter-offensives were unloosed by the NLF. 


The significance of Giap’s analysis of these two years of war becomes 
clear when one recalls the date of publication of the articles in Vietnam 
—shortly before the onset of the 1967-68 campaigning season. The 
months after they were published saw no American strategic counter- 
offensive on the pattern of those which hitherto had occurred annually. 
The initiative has passed wholly to the other side. The Americans, 
extended through every portion of the country, were too weak to hold 
any one position, and the forces of the NLF, switching operations from 
south to north at will, creating threats to which the us forces could only 
belatedly respond. The American command moved northwards such 
forces as it could, and thereby relinquished any hold upon the delta; 
it denuded even the garrisons of the towns and cities which, politically, 
it had hoped to hold above all else. 


In the situation in which the United States finds itself today, as Giap 
cogently points out, the throwing in of reinforcements will not of it- 
self permit the regaining of an iniative which has so decisively been 
lost. The disembarkation of further us troops gives an even more 
intensively American flavour to the war. ‘Yet, the more the war... is 
Americanised, the more disintegrated the puppet Saigon army ‘and 
administration becomes.’ No less certainly, such orcement, in a 
situation where all room for initiative is lost, permits only the further 

of forces as the attempt is made to defend every position 
whose loss would constitute a set-back. Moreover the author, writing 
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in the summer of 1967 and hearing of the plan to build a barrier along 
the line between the north and south, makes the accurate prognostica 
tion that its result would be as follows: ‘us troops would become mor: 
scattered and would be trapped in an inert and defensive situation. 
A subtle contradiction is thus manifested: the earnest wish of thi 
Americans to stave off the loss of further areas of land, to bolster up : 
régime whose morale is broken and whose force is shattered, whei 
carried into action only undermines the cause it is intended to support 
Again, a reinforcement intended to prevent a state of passive and iner 
defence only leads to the spread of this condition. 


Just as the strategy of the Vietnamese remains unchanging, so dos 
that of the enemy with whom they are engaged. Westmoreland’ 
strategy was no less, nor more, intelligent than that with whic) 
Navarre proposed to win the war. Navarre’s offensive in the south lef 
Dien Bien Phu insufficiently protected. The us concentration in th; 
north against the threat of infiltration led to the denuding of the delt 
regions. The protection and fortification of the bases left insufficien 
forces in the towns. 


Until the spring of 1954, because the Viet Minh were weaker than th 
French, they sought to concentrate their own forces in directions which 
the enemy had left unguarded. They welcomed the concentration of hi 
forces in encampments such as Dien Bien Phu. Only in 1954 did the 
feel strong enough to attack the greatest base itself. The campaign i» 
Vietnam today has reached a stage both like and unlike the situation i» 
late 1953. The similarities are evident. About a third of the America 
active forces are gathered in the north, and equivalent proportion 
protect the towns and the remaining bases. There are thus insufiicier 
troops to occupy the countryside, or even to engage the main forces c 
the NLF. What is to be done? With the departure of Westmoreland 
another round of warfare 4 la Navarre is in process of beginning 
There is talk of creating further large forces to fight for the régime i 
Saigon—an undertaking on which Giap said the last word eight year 
ago, in reference to the situation in 1953: ‘Reinforcement of the View 
namese auxiliary troops will only increase numbers quantitively at th 
expense oftheir quality.’ But if the Navarre strategy seriously threatene 
the Viet Minh and compelled them to offer a decistve battle—at Die 
Bien Phu—the present situation makes no such countermove necessar 
on the part of the National Liberation Front. There are no main force 
whom the Americans can group together to undertake a strong offer 
sive: all are fully engaged on the frontier, the cities and the bases. Th 
countryside has been abandoned. Nor can vast reinforcements be fortk 
coming from the United States itself: the change in the America 
command and the decision of the President not to seek re-election a: 
both related to the failure in the war; both are indications of demoralis: 
tion, of the lack of any idea at all of what to do. In this sense, ther 
the situation is quite unlike that which France faced in 1953, whe 
the confident Navarre, still deploying large forces and with a determine 
government at home behind him, could launch an offensive whic 
placed the Viet Minh in a difficult position—which forced them, j» 
fact, to the decisive battle of the war. Today, the United States can displ» 
no such initiative at all. Perhaps a calamity on the scale of Dien Bie 
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Phu has not occurred, but defeat is no less certain or ‘far-reaching. Some 
campaigns find fitting endings in battles such as Waterloo; others, 
like the defeat of Germany in 1918—it does not even have a name— 
merely fizzle out as one side finally pives way. 


RA Kennan s Memoirs 


George Kennan prefaces his remarkable memoirs! with an exemplary 
self-critical account of his background and early environment, with its 
attendant psychological effects. Historically and socially, George 
Kennan was an ‘outsider’, ill at ease in the zoth century, and ill at ease 
with its ideas, particularly marxism (‘something to which I could not 
relate myself personally either by my own experience or by that of the 
family’). One of the two influences behind his decision to go to 
Princeton (which he lived through in a state of almost permanent 
psychological depression) was Scott Fitagerald’s Thes Side of Paradise. 
From Princeton he moved into the newly established Foreign Service. 
After an abortive attempt at leaving it, he embarked on a career as a 
Russian expert, first from outside the Soviet Union, and subsequently 
in Moscow, whither he travelled with Bullitt, the first American am- 
bassador, immediately on the reopening of relations between the USA 
and the USSR. Bullitt seems to have been one of the few American 
officials for whom Kennan had genuine respect; even Radek and 
Bukharin used to drop by the embassy to talk to him in the early days. 
Later Kennan had to serve under less estimable figures, such as Mr Bert 
Fish, a political appointee from Florida, who was head of the Lisbon 
mission in 1942. Fish lived in his bedroom, and had not had one single 
mecting with the Portuguese leaders since his arrival. Kennan pres- 
sured him hard to meet Salazar, particularly because of the American 
need for bases in the Azores, but Fish could not be moved. ‘Ah ain’t 
goin’ down there and get mah backsides kicked around... He’s too 
smaht for me.’ Caught between an ignorant and unpredictable State 
Department on the one side and equal hazards such as the oss scheme tọ 
organize a revolt against Salazar in the Azores, Kennan makes planned 
diplomacy sound like a non-stop nightmare. Weeks after the Tehran 
Conference the American delegation to the European Advisory Com- 
sion in London had not been told what had transpired at Tehran. 


What is so odd about the book is that, though Kennan blatantly despises 
much of American policy, he never once broaches the question of what 
American aims are. American policy and its agents are frequently 
criticised, but it is always assumed implicitly that America is funda- 
mentally right: this is not challenged once. The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, although Kennan admits to great sympathy with the 
Russian people and all that, is automatically assumed always to be 
wrong and its policy evil. The two main theses of Kennan’s book are 
that America should use her power scientifically and that she should 


1 George Kennan, Memeirs: Hutchinson, 658. 
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never have compromised herself so far with the ussr. ‘Never did 
consider the Sovi& Union a fit ally or associate, actual or potential, fo 
this country.’ Kennan was against the Nuremberg trials, and agains 
Russian participation in them: ‘to admit to such a procedure a Sovie 
judge... was to make a mockery of the only purpose the trials coul; 
conceivably serve, and to assume, by association, a share of the respon 
sibility for Stalinist crimes.’ The core of Kennan’s ideological outloo 
is best seen in his description of the formulation of the Marshall plan 
This was conceived scientifically as a means of applying America’ 
superiority—viz. her great wealth—directly on the Soviet Union’ 
weakness—her lamentable economic condition after the war—in orde 
to affect the political superstructures. ‘The Marshall Plan was a challeng 
to ‘competition’, ostensibly on a basis of equality, but in fact in con 
ditions of extreme inequality. Kennan knew that the Russians could no 
accept this kind of challenge on the terms laid down by the us; thei 
reaction he calculated would be defensive, and would take such forms a 
attempting to safeguard the East German regime by isolating Wes 
Berlin, and abandoning compromise in Czechoslovakia. This woul: 
both put socialism as an ideology ina bad light in the Western countries 
and create more difficult conditions for the actual construction o 
socialist societies in the East, by thrusting them into an artificially seli 
contained group cut off from free intercourse with the rest of th 
world (p. 379, 401). Kennan was, of course, too clever. Officis 
Washington was unable to appreciate that the Berlin and Prague event 
were defensive reactions to a successful American initiative. The misf 
diplomatic genius had set off the inexorable dialectic of ignorance an 
thuggery which soon produced the abomination of NaTO—America’ 
ctude defensive reaction, Kennan suggests, at a time when no suc 
defensiveness was called for. This highlights the underlying contradic 
tions which Kennan never tackles: not only what were America’ 
motives, but also what were the effects of her actions? This side of tb 
equation of cold war competition is simply evaded—yet it is essenti 
that it be filled in because, as it stands at present, Kennan’s case is a col 
war argument—America v. Russia. The struggle should be wage 
scientifically, he says, because America (despite what it thinks) is vast) 
superior to the ussr in everything that counts. But her superiorit 
other than in firepower, is never defined. Russia emerges as a loathsor 
enemy, America as a mass of bumbling officialdom. It is a curio 
position for one so intelligent, depending as it does on an almost pure 
negative standpoint. This is a position rather akin to that of Walt 
Lippmann: America is assumed to have a right to intervene wherev: 
she can do so successfully and without over-extending herself, but 
rately praised as a civilization. Kennan was against the Truman Do 
trine because (unlike the Marshall Plan) it was an unscientific, ope 
ended commitment. He has recently come out for Eugene MacCarth 
with a critical position on Vietnam—on the grounds that it is an ur 
scientific application of American power. At least this avoids tl 
maudlin moralizing of American liberalism, but it is important : 
realize that this stance can at no point rejoin any socialist critique. C 
the contrary, were American politics run by people such as Geor; 
Kennan, and not Wilbur Mills, Dean Rusk and Mendel Rivers, the ros 
to socialism, particularly in Europe, would be even more arduous ths 
it is today. 


Qa 
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David Horowitz ed.: Containment and Revolution: Western Policy Towards 
Social Resolution, 1917 to Vietnam (Studies in Imperialism and the Cold 
War No 1), Anthony Blond, 358. hardback 15s. paperback. 


This is the first volume of a welcome serles on imperialism and the Cold War, 
a period whose history the editor rightly notes in his introduction drastically 
needs rewriting, and must be rewritten by the Left. Not only has the epoch 
itself been very much the prerogative of conservative writers, but the men- 
tality of the period has given its name to a whole generation of falsifiers and 
ideologues, collectively known as ‘cold war historians’. Moreover, it is a 
truism that left-wing intellectuals in particular are extremely weak on their 
history. How can events in Greece be understood without a real kn 

of the history of the forties? (admirably presented by Todd Gitlin). How 
many people remember in detail the continuous hostility of «// the western 
countries to the Soviet Union right from the very start? (minutely chronicled 
by William Appleman Williams :Aswerican Intervention in Russia: 1917-20). Who 
knows anything about the recent history of China? (John Gittings: The 
Origins of China's Foreign Podisy), Or the internal nature of the Vietnamese 
Revolution? (Richard Morrock: Revolution and Intervention in Vietnam). The 
areas of historical ignorance go much wider, and it is to be hoped that the 
series will continue to encroach on further terrain. Of one hundred admirers 
and denigrators of Gaullism, it is unlikely that one could give a coherent 
account of the movement’s history or the ideological trajectory of its leader. 


The volume has a balanced mix of area studies (four) and more general 
essays—Isaac Deutscher on The Myths of the Cold War (a revised version of a 
speech at the Berkeley Teach-in on Vietnam in May 1965); John Bagguley on 
The World War and the Cold War, an excellent analysis of the relationship 
between post-war policies and wartime strategy; and finally a brief essay on 
Senator Tafts Critique of Containment. This volume is a rare event: a 
political book about modern history by radical authors for radical readers. 
Oswald Stack 


Rudolf L. Tokés: Béla Kaw and ths Hungarian Soviet Republic, 
Pall Mall Press, 54s. 


This book fills one of the lacunae in the history of the revolutionary period 
from 1917 to 1920; unfortunately, Marxist scholarship has once again been 
forestalled by an American Foundation. In this case, the reasons are fairly 
clear. Orthodox Communist historiography outlawed the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic of 1919 by denying it the status of a true Communist revolution. 
Since Stalin’s death and the zoth Congress, though Kun has been cautiously 
rehabilitated, his political position in the 20’s is far from attuned to present 
preoccupations of European Communist Parties. Luckily enough, Tokdés, 
educated in Budapest before emigrating to the usa in 1956, in general merely 
restores the earlier Comintern analysis of the failure of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic, which historically justified the 21 polnts and Lenin’s Left-wing 
Communism. The Hungarian Communist Party wes not founded until after 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution of November 1918; it united a syndi- 
calist group earlier associated with Ervine Szabó ‘revolutionary technocrats’, 
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a second generation of anarcho-syndicalists, leaders of the old ‘soctalis 
opposition’, unatta@hed intellectuals (the most algnificant of whom wa 
Lukács) and, most important of all, prisoners-of-war who had participated i 
the October Revolution in Russia and been especially trained by the Comin 
tern. This last group, led by Béla Kun, predominated in the first cc of th 
Hcp, and it was their tactical skill and experience which finally brought dow) 
KérolyPs Bourgeoils-socialist government on the occasion of the Vyx not 
in March 1919, and replaced it peacefully by a Socialist-Communist coalition 
But from this point on, Kun’s tactical resourcefulness seems to have deserte: 
him; he allowed the Soclalists to dissolve the ncr, leaving power in the hand 
of the right-wing trade unions. He failed to see the significance of Lenin’ 
agrarian strategy, and insisted on an orthodox Marxist policy of lan: 
nationalization, which alienated the peasantry. He failed to enlist bourgeot 
support for the Republic by exploiting the nationalist conjuncture whid 
brought him to power, and bungled negotiations with the Entente by bein, 
aggressive when he ought to have been conciliatory and vice versa, Ani 
he weakened the Red Army by disrupting production through mistime 
nationalization of industry. These mistakes, the product both of aslavis! 
imitation of the Bolsheviks and of a naively chauvinist belief that Hungary’ 
more ‘advanced’ economy obviated Russian ‘compromises’ with the peasan 
try and the bourgeolaie, were made in a much more delicate external situation 
than that of the Russians—with no space to retreat into, encirclement b 
imperialist powers no longer at war with one another, and the impossibiltt 
of Russian Soviet military assistance at the crucial moment. All this is wel 
described and documented by Tokés. He is at his weakest in describing th 
left opposition in the Hcp, and its significance for later Comintern position: 
But we can all endorse his last sentence: “The ideology of a Communk 
party is only as viable as the party’s awareness of pest mistakes and is 
willingness to bring this knowledge to bear on its current predicament.’ 
B.M 


Keith Buchanan: The Southeast Asian World, Bell, 275. 6d. 
Jerrold Schecter: The New Face of Buddha, Gollancz, 455. 


Modestly sub-titled ‘an introductory essay’, The Southeast Aslan Wer. 
accomplishes the extraordinary feat of both providing a mass of informatic 
on all the countries in the area and explaining how study of the zone can | 
approached scientifically by a general reader. This is a tribute to Buchanan 
method, and his ability to use several disciplines. He introduces nutrition 
density as opposed to population density—which for an apparently sparse 
populated country like Lace gives a density of nearly 500 people per squa 
mile of cultivated land. He nightly prefers Chesneaux’s ‘pre-developed’ to tP 
widespread and misleading ‘under-development’. He explains why intensi 
farming in Asia does not mean the same as intensive farming in Europe, sin 
the relative values of the various factors involved are completely jumble 
There is an excellent description of the ecological effects of swidden agria 
ture; and a highly informative passage on malaria—from which it emerg: 
surprisingly, that it is much worse in the hill areas than in the lowlands. The 
are rapid sketches of all the countries—thoee on Burma and Malaya bei: 
particularly valuable. Burma is helpfully broken down into six areas, and t? 
condition of minorities and separatism is well discuseed; the weakness of t 
economy is demonstrated by the fact that rice bas risen from 50 per cent 
exports (by value) in 1938 to 75 per cent in 1962. Similarly, for Malaya, the 
is a very useful description of the lay-out of the population (including t 
surprising information that two-thirds of Malaya is occupied by indigeno 
peoples such as the Semang and the Sakai), and of how the population d 
tribution relates to the areas of development (which are largely non-Mala 
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Laos’ desperate condition is well revealed by the fact that in 1963 imports were 
40 times the value of exports; fet the country contains one of the most im- 
portant iron ore deposits in Asia at Xieng Khouang, which is completely 
undeveloped. Buchanan is also very good on the pattern of development 
created in the area by its high degree of accessibility by water. There is a 
succinct discussion of the political significance of the cell-like structure of the 
local civilizations, and of the non-urban base of nationalism in Vietnam: ‘the 
traditional picture, which contrasts the conservatism of the peasantry with 
the progressive, cven revolutionary, quality of the urban élite thus has no 
validity in Vietnam for the roles are reversed’. There are a lot of annotated 
photographs and excellent maps (the map of the Mekong river project and its 
accompanying critical note are exemplary); and in addition there is a selected 
bibliography, including novels and poetry, with paperbacks marked by 
asterisks. This is a model volume on a crucial storm centre of our age. 


The New Face of Berddba is about the same area, but the treatment is somewhat 
different. Jerrold Schecter is the head of the Time-Life Tokyo bureau—which 
is what gives the book its interest: it is the bare bones of American bewilder- 
ment, expressed in a highly politicized yet utterly unmethodical manner, 
faced with the variegated spectrum of anti-imperialism in Asia. It is good to 
see that the Americans are about as baffled as when they started. ‘When the 
Buddhist storm broke in Saigon in 1963, the American embassy had only a 
sketchy cra paper on Buddhism in Vietnam in its files. Embassy political 
officers and cIa agents rushed out to find out who the Buddhists were and 
what they were up to.” Mr Schecter’s book is good evidence over 300 pages 
and not simply two columns of Tiwe magazine that the Americans arc still 
floundering in their seemingly bottomless pit of ignorance. JH. 
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This fiftieth issue of New Left Review opens with a critique, by Perry 
Anderson, of the structures of bourgeois culture in Britain. The task of 
forging a revolutionary and internationalist political culture in this coun- 
try has always been a central preoccupation of the Review. This involves 
attacking the ideas which help the ruling class to maintain its hegemony 
as well as a willingness to learn from advances in revolutionary theory 
and practice abroad. If the present stirrings of a revolutionary conscious- 
ness are’ not to relapse into new versions of reformism, the Left must 
prove itself capable of fighting the enemy both on the ideological front 
and in mass struggle. 


The student movement obviously has special responsibilities here. The 
emergence of a revolutionary student movement in the advanced capitalist 
countries has upset many traditional schemas of revolution. It should now 
Ibe evident to all that students are a potentially insurgent force and that 
they can play a key role in a general revolutionary alliance. By their 
struggles, students can undermine an important bastion of ruling class 
mpower (higher education) and help to detonate wider social conflicts. In 
this issue we publish reports on the experience of the student movement 
n three British universities. As with any genuine movement, the experi- 
2nce of mass action has many lessons, which need to be compared and 
-+eneralized. 


[he Italian Left has been an internationally quoted source for both theory 
wid practice. There are two reasons why this is a suitable moment for a 
reneral summming-up of the Italian experience. First, the French events 
ave thrown into'question all the assumptions of institutional left-wing 
yolitics in the advanced capitalist countries. Second, the generation of 
«nti-Fascist Resistance leaders will soon have left the political stage. They 
1ave been the mainstay of an ideological outlook which was grounded in 
« historical experience increasingly remote from the younger generations; 
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, the latter have been confronted wjth the class problems of straightforward 
` modern eapitalist oppression. Jon Halliday’s article analyses recent 
Italian politics in this light. 


The debate on Trotsky (NLR 44, 47 and 48).is developed in this issue of 
the Review by a Communist historian, Monty Johnstone. This isa debate 
which has stimulated considerable discussion, and has already been 
widely translated—from Cuba to Japan. Also we continue the series of 
first-hand reports on the Cultural Revolution from John Collier, who is a 
teacher at the University of Canton. 


Finally, a word of thanks to all those readers who have sent in messages 
of support and good will as we reach this enlarged special fiftieth. 
oe 


Perry Anderson 


Components of the National Culture 


A coherent and militant student movement has not yet emerged in England. 

Iut it may now be only a matter of time before it does. Britain is the last major 
ndustrialized country which has not produced one. The immediate priorities 
of any such movement are obvious: the fight against the authoritarianism of 
iniversities and colleges, alliance with the working-class and struggle against 
wmperialism. These are the issues which are the natural focus of struggle for a mass 
student revolt. There is, however, another front which will have eventually 
o be opened. This is a direct attack on the reactionary and mystifying culture 
nculcated in universities and colleges, and which it is one of the fundamental 
surposes of British higher education to instil in students. 


ouis Althusser has recently written that within the general system of 
«aigher education ‘the number one strategic point of the action of the 
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dominant class’ is ‘the very Awon/edge students receive from their 
teachers’. This is ‘the true fortress of class. influence in the university’ ; 
‘it is by the very nature of the knowledge it imparts to students that the 
bourgeoisie exerts its greatest control over them.”! An assault on this 
‘fortress’ is, in fact, a necessary condition of the successful take-off of a 
student movement (the example of the German SDS is eloquent here). 
For one of the main reasons for the lateness of any student unrest in 
England is precisely the lack of any revolutionary tradition within 
English culture. Only where revolutionary ideas are freely and widely 
available—forming part of their daily environment—will large num- 
bers of students begin to revolt. Hitherto, they have been muzzled and 
quiescent, not primarily because of their class origins (which are some- 
what more democratic than in many countries with violent upheavals), 
but more importantly because of their cultural formation. It is not 
their social recruitment which distinguishes British students from 
German, Italian or French students—but their intellectual heritage. To 
uolock their traditional and uncritical attitudes towards university and 
society, a systematic critique of established British culture is needed. 
This must not become a substitute for practical struggle against instit- 
utions of higher education and the society of which they are a part: it 
should accompany it. Where is such a systematic critique to be found? 
The natoral source for it is the political Left. Unfortunately, any 
nascent student movement will not find much immediate assistance 
there. 


Britain, the most conservative major society in Europe, has a culture in 
its own image: mediocre and inert. The atarary of this culture is mani- 
fest in any international context. But it is a culture of which the Left in 
Britain has largely been a passive spectator, and at times a deluded 
accomplice. Twentieth century British culture was by and large made 
against it. Yet the Left has never truly questioned this ‘national’ 
inheritance which is one of the most enduring bonds of its subordina- 
tion.? But this duty remains on the agenda of any serious socialist 
movement in Britain, that may emerge from the debris of the past. 
Without revolutionary theory, wrote Lenin, there can be no revolution- 
ary movement. Gramsci, in effect, added: without a revolutionary 
culture, there will be no revolutionary theory. A political science cap 
able of guiding the working-class movement to final victory will only 
be born within a general intellectual matrix which challenges bourgeois 
ideology in every sector of thought and represents a decisive, hegemonic 
alternative to the cultural status quo. It is enough to say this, to be 
reminded that in Britain, at present, there is virtually no organize 
combat of any kind, anywhere along the front. Worse than this, we dc 
not have even an elementary cartography of the terrain that must b+ 


1 ‘Problèmes Etudiants’, Le Noswells Critique 152, January 1964. pp. 88-89. 
2 In recent years a number of radical critiques of different intellectual disciplines hav» 
one after the other: Gellnet’s Wards and Things, Carr's What is History 


; they were not produced by the Left. The result is that they have neve 
aggregated into a commulative attack on contemporary British culture, and benc 
have never had their proper impect: discrete criticisms may be ignored or absorbed. 
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disputed. The most influegtial socialist work of the past decade was , 
called Culture and Society. Yet the British Left has few analyses of its own 
society: it has none of its culture. 


The aim of the present essay is to begin a preliminary inventory of the 
problems inyolved in considering the total ‘set? of contemporary 
British culture, and its meaning for socialists. Given the complete 
mutism of the past, any such initial attempt will inevitably suffer from 
errors, lapses, clisions and omissions. But discussion of the subject is 
eventually a precondition of political advance by students, and intel- 
lectual advance by the Left, and a start must be made somewhere. The 
risks of haste are obvious; but the fact is that we are suffering from the 
results of years of delay. 


I. Culture 


British culture as it exists today is a profound obstacle to revolutionary 
politics. What is meant by culture here? A preliminary delimitation is 
essential. We are not concerned with the anthropological conception of 
culture, as the sum of social customs and symbols in a given society. 
The generalization of this use of the term characterized the Left in the 
fifties, and was responsible for some important insights into British 
society: this was the moment of Richard Hoggart’s Uses of Literacy. 
But this usage also blurred the specificity of the superstructural com- 
plex which is a society’s original thought and art. 


For the purpose of this essay, it should merely be stated at the outset 
that the concept of culture employed here will be distinct from the 
usage popularized then. This does not mean that the focus will simply 
be on the superstractural complex evoked above—the original thought 
and art of a society. Two large exclusions will be made within this 
ensemble, leaving the core-phenomenon with which the analysis will be 
concerned. These two exclusions are the natural sciences at one ex- 
treme and creative art at the other. The reasons for this restriction 
follow from the political point of departure of the enterprise. In effect, 
_the culture that is immediately central and internal to any politics, is 
that which provides our fundamental concepts of man and society. 
These are, by definition, essential axes of all social action. Thus the 
disciplines which are obviously relevant and amenable to a political 
and structural analysis are history, sociology, anthropology, economics, 
political theory, philosophy, aesthetics, literary criticism, psychology 
and psychoanalysis. The natural sciences and creative art are, of course, 
also intimately linked to the institutional order of society, and the class 
relations which underpin it. But the articulations are qualitatively 
different. The problem is a vast one in its own right, which cannot 
be discussed here. It may suffice to say, very approximately, that the 
dose of ‘objectivity’ in the natural sciences and ‘subjectivity’ in art is 
symmetrically greater than either in the social sciences delimited above, 
and they therefore have correspondingly more mediated relationships 
to the social structure. They do not, in other words, directly provide 
our basic concepts of man and society—the natural sciences because 
they forge concepts for the understanding of nature, not society, and art 
because it deals with man and society, but does not provide us with 


their comspts. The gutonomy of the three spheres, and the ‘central’ 
intercalation of the first, is evident in the bistory of socialism itself in 
the twentieth century. Russia in the thirties, during the most sombre 
years of Stalin’s rule, witnessed the atomic physics of Kapitza and the 
lyrical poetry of Pasternak. But it was relatively devoid of advance in 
the main social or human sciences. The triple combination was no 
accident. The strategic band of culture for twentieth century politics— 
central redoubt of the ‘class fortress’—is the segment that lies between 
creative art and physical science. For procedural convenience, and the 
sake of compression, this will be the scope of the culture discussed here. 


a. Structure 


Given this delimitation, there is one traditional socialist approach to 
the subject. This is the specific denunciation of manifest bourgeois 
distortions in the content of each different discipline. This is a crucial 
day-to-day task. But it does not constitute a genuinely revolutionary 
critique of these disciplines if it accepts their present distribution and 
demarcation; it then renounces any purchase on them as a coherent 
totality. In other words, it does not achieve a stractara/ analysis of them. 
What is meant by structure here? A recent definition by Levi-Strauss is 
pertinent. He writes that a structural method in the study of social facts 
is characterized by its examination, ‘not of the terms (in a system), but 
of the relationships between the terms.” The structure of British culture is 
thus essentially to be located in the inter-relationship between the 
disciplines which compose it, and not within each discipline. It is not 
the content of the individual sectors that determines the essential 
character of each so much as the ground-plan of their distribution. Of 
course, the former will inevitably relay the latter in its own space. The 
cartography of the system as a whole should then indicate its inner 
articulation. 


This regulative principle will dictate the forms taken by the analysis 
which ensues. It is evident that an exhaustive, immanent account of 
each sector—given the span of disciplines—is impossible for any one 
critic. The illusion that this would be necessary is doubtless partly 
responsible for the silence of the Left on the topic. In fact, no suct 
universal competence is required, once the aim is, not to assess the 
corpus, but to capture the structure of British culture. This itself de- 
mands, of course, some consideration of the character of each sector 
within it—enough, precisely, to establish its specific articulation with 
the others into a system. No attempt will be made to give a compre 
hensive account of any one discipline. The analysis will focus on the 
general layout of system, and then try to indicate the approximat 
nature of each segment within it. It will thus be deliberately incomplete 
and open. 


3. The Absent Centre 


Confronted with the wide ambit of intellectual phenomena comprise: 
by British culture, where should a structural analysis begin? Th. 





3 I a Nowve! Observaitr 115, January 25-31, 1967. 
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starting-point here will be any observed irregularities in the contours of 
British culture, viewed internationally. That is, any basic phenomena 
which are not a matter of course, but contradict elementary expectation 
from comparative experience and hence seem to demand a special 
explanation. Such irregularities may provide a privileged point of 
entry into the culture as a whole, and thereby furnish a key to the 


system. 


If we survey the list of disciplines set out above, and consider them in 
an international perspective, is there any obvious anomaly among them? 
History, economics, anthropology, philosophy, aesthetics, political 
theory, psychology, or literary criticism—all these present nothing 
abnormal in Britain, by comparative standards. All are represented by 
departments in universities, which teach courses legitimated by decades 
of tradition. The local pedigree of each is respectable; the leading 
practitioners enjoy a certain external reputation, if only (frequently) in 
the English-speaking world. There is, however, one patent exception 
in this roll-call: sociology. A trivial, if significant index of a radical 
disjuncture between it and the other ‘terms’ of the system is the lack of 
any chair in sociology at Oxford or Cambridge, the traditional apex of 
prestige within British university life, and the lack of any course at 
either (both have part-time papers). The case is unique among the 
world’s major universities. This institutional aspect, however, is merely 
a remote, mediate consequence of an original and fundamental historical 
fact. 


Britain—alone of major Western societies—never produced a classical sociology. 
Events that fail to happen are often more important than those which 
do; but they are always infinitely more difficult to see. Nothing is so 
familiar as the absence of an English Durkheim, Pareto or Weber: and 
nothing is no unnoticeable. Yet the non-emergence of any classical 
sociology in England, and its consequence, the withered half-life of the 
subject to this day, are momentous historical events. For sociology was 
the great intellectual achievement of the European bourgeoisie at the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. It 
was the birth of a new mode of social thought that—aignificantly— 
occurred virtually simultaneously in Germany with Weber, France 
with Durkheim and Italy with Pareto. These three thinkers founded a 
tradition that was later dynamically recapitulated by Parsons in Ths 
Structure of Social Action. Jt is important to insist on this, for Parsons is 
the heir of the great European lineage; his work shows that sociology 
was in no fashion destined to be a merely ‘continental’ phenomenon, 
after its origins. Yet Britain not merely failed to participate in the great 
collective discovery of the new social science that occurred in Europe 
before the First World War.‘ It also failed in any way to assimilate the 
massive Anglo-Saxon development of that discovery, which emerged 
in the USA from the thirties onwards. British university culture has, of 
course, remained virtually impervious to Parsonian theory to this day. 


*Parsons explains very clearly why Spencer may not be regarded zs a classical 
sociological thinker. Indeed, his book opens with the words: ‘Who now reads 
Spencer”. His laconic answer: ‘Spencer is dead’. He who worshipped at the shrine 
of evolution was its victim, when scientific theory evolved elsewhere. The Structure 


of Social Action, p. 3. 


Britain thus completely missed both major moments in the develop- 

ment of the new science. From first to last, no sociologist of any original 

calibre was thrown up on these shores. The lack of any great theorist 
of the order of Weber, Durkheim or Pareto is significant enough. That 
it was no accident is confirmed by a glance at the secondary figures whos 
contributed to what the standard volume on it calls “The Reortentation 
of European Social Thought 1890-1930”: Stuart Hughes’s popular 

almanac, Consciousness and Society, lists some twenty lesser thinkers who 

represent parallel currents of thought: not one is English. This huge 

gap has never been filled. To this day, despite the recent belated growth 

of sociology as a formal discipline in England, the record of listless 

mediocrity and wizened provincialism is uorelieved. ‘The subject is still 
largely a poor cousin of ‘social work’ and ‘social administration’, the 
dispirited descendants of Victorian charity. 


What is the meaning of this spectacular fault in the English intellectual 
landscape? Is it an isolated fissure, or does it have wider implications? 
Classical European sociology was a syathetic social science. This is its 
crucial, innovating importance. Weber’s sociology of religion, law and 
the market, Durkheim’s study of suicide and social solidarity, and 
Pareto’s theory of elites, surpassed discrete ‘economics’, ‘psychology’ 
and ‘history’ by unifying them in a theory of society as a totality. The 
most distinguished English social thinker of this generation was Alfred 
Marshall, father of marginalist economics. As Parsons points out, 
Marshall’s eventual impasse may be seen precisely as a failure to 
develop the categories necessary to transcend analytic economics 
(Marshall’s problem of ‘activities’ beyond rational economic egoism). 
It was Pareto and Weber who solved his problem by resituating it with- 
in a wider theoretical ensemble. Sociology, in this sense, came into 
existence as a science which aspired to a global reconstruction of social 
formations.’ This was its differentia specrfia. It is no accident that it later 
developed into the monumental architectonic of Parsonian action 
theory, embracing every dimension of social existence in a single 
schedule of classificatory concepts. Whatever the concrete outcome of 
this enterprise, the ambition to provide such a master synthesis was in- 
scribed in its vocation from the start. 


Sociology, however, was itself largely (not exclusively) a response to a 
previous totalizing system. It notoriously emerged as a bourgeois 
countet-reaction to Marxism on the continent. All of Webers work on 
economy and society forms an immense, oblique contestation of the 
Marxism which had conquered the working-class movement in im- 
perial Germany; his political hostility to that movement was undying. 
Pareto sought to combat the primitive ‘mob-rule’ of socialism by 
writing a violent attack on Marx; Durkheim sought to domesticate it 
within the reformist perspectives of French positivism. A profound 
fear of the masses and premonition of social disintegration haunts the 
work of all three. 


5 The essential texts for this history are Parsons’s The Structure of Social Action and hi 
important recent essay “Unity and Diversity in the Modern Intellectual Disciplines 
The Role of the Social Sciences’, in Soctelogical Theory and Modern Society, New York 
1967. 


Marxism had preceded clgssical sociology by fifty years. It was an 
infinitely more powerful synthesis of discrete disciplines, founded on a 
scale which no bourgeois social science was ever later able to initate or 
repeat. Marx’s thought was—to use Lenin’s traditional formulation— 
the summation of German philosophy, French politics and English 
economics. The demarche of classical sociology was thus anticipated 
and surpassed, on a much vaster terrain. Marx’s itinerary was a spiral 
critique and reintegration of successive cultural systems of his time. He 
began by an immanent critique of Hegel’s philosophy, showing its in- 
ability to elucidate the political order of civil society and the State. He 
then undermined Proudhon’s politics by showing its inability to com- 
ptehend the economic structure of bourgeois society. He then over- 
threw Ricardo’s economics by showing its inability to grasp the core 
element of capitalism, as a historical mode of production. The final 
fusion of these successive critiques in the mature Marx produced a 
theory that was totally revolutionary, in both scope and objective. 
Marx’s concept of totality is quite distinct from that of Weber or 
Durkheim, however. Marx’s great innovation was the idea of a complex 
totality, /oaded by the predominance in the last instance of one level within 
it—the economy, such that genuine, dynamic contradictions were 
generated by the discrepant hierarchy of its levels. This was a complete 
rupture with the Hegelian idea of totality, to which Weber, inspired by 
German idealism, later returned. Weber’s social whole is a circular one, 
in which all the elements are equivalent and enjoy casual parity: 
religious ethics and economic practice indifferently determine each 
other. This conception was later to produce the explicit theories of 
functionalism. A second contrast is equally crucial. Marx’s thought was 
not only defined by a specific concept of the zotality. It was also charac- 
terized by the complementary centrality of his concept of contradiction. 
Althusser has recently shown the interdependence of the two.6 It is no 
accident that in its crepuscular version of Marxism, classical sociology 
too was characterized by a pervasive awareness of contradiction. Once 
again, the notion underwent a critical dilution. Weber’s work revolves 
endlessly about the twin problems of ‘charisma’ and ‘bureaucracy’, and 
the interversions of one into the other. Despite the surreptitious 
evolutionism which underlies all he wrote (rationalization as the destiny 
of the West), the inherent instability of either a bureaucratic or a 
charismatic political order and the tendency of each to capsize into the 
other, was a constant for him to the end. Pareto’s theory of power 
posited a continual overthrow of elites, from ‘lions’ to ‘foxes’ and back 
again, in an interminable circular movement. Durkheim’s account of 
the development from mechanical to organic solidarity (primitive to 
industrial societies) produced the concept of anomie—the unceasing 
reproduction of subjective rulelessness by a society that is defined by 
its ensemble of objective rules. In every case, a notion of contradiction 
is at the very core of the work. But it is always a ‘degraded’ contradic- 
tion, that is cyAea/ in its movement and thereby immobile and eternal. 
This cyclical contradiction is a logical by-product of the idealist 
totality. It is not an essential one. Its presence in classical sociology 
betrays the disquiet of its founders, and the impending disaster of the 


6 “Contradiction and Overdetermination’, New Laft Resiew 41. Allen Lane Press will 
shortly be publishing a translation of Althuseer’s collection of essays, Pear Marx. 


Great War. Parsong was later to develop an absolutely integrated 
totality, in which contradictions as such have disappeared: there is only 
‘tension-contro!’ and ‘pattern-maintenance’. This is the main difference 
between action theory and classical sociology; it indicates all the dis- 
tance between the forebodings of a declining European civilization om 
the eve of an international civil war, and the optimism of American 
capitalism in the epoch of its world supremacy. In either case, the 
Marxist concept of contradiction, as the disjuncture within a complex 
totality which produces a singular configuration itself striated with new 
contradictions, is absent. 


Marx’s thought was so far in advance of its time and its society that it 
was unassimilable in the nineteenth century. For fifty years, it was never 
seriously confronted within European bourgeois thought. It was only 
when the political rise of the working-class movement became a grave 
and immediate threat to the social order, that bourgeois culture was 
finally forced to react to the challenge. There were various sectoral 
attacks and refutations of Marx by marginalist economists like Böhm- 
Bawerk. But the main creative response was the emergence of a new 
social science—classical sociology. This did not normally engage in 
any direct confrontation with the ascendant light of Marxism. It was its 
silent shadow, in the darkening world of the European bourgeoisie on 
the eve of the First World War. 


Marxism in the twentieth century, after the inevitable delay in its 
theoretical assimilation within the working-class movement which had 
been politically won to it, generated a new wave of major theory. 
Lenin, Lukács and Gramsci were the great, dominating figures of this 
epoch. Flourishing Marxist cultures rose in Germany, Italy and France, 
not to speak of Russia. In every important continental country, the 
impact of Marxism was deep and lasting; it left an indelible imprint on 
the national culture, despite every political vicissitude and theoretical 
assault. Today, the serious social science of these countries has de- 
veloped either within, or in tension with, the heritage of Marx. 


Britain is solitarily exempt from this tension. It produced no important 
Marxist thinker. Marxism, in fact, was virtually unknown until the 
thirties of this century. It then suddenly gripped a new generation of 
intellectuals, overwhelmed by the experience of the depression and the 
rise of fascism. It is difficult in retrospect to make any fair judgment of 
the thirties. No decade has been so obscured by myth and cliché for 
later generations: its memory has been formed by its enemies and 
renegades. A great deal of historical excavation is needed to re-establish 
the truth of those years. What is clear is that a spontancous radicaliza- 
tion of the traditionally dormant English intelligentsia occurred, 
spurred by the political gravity of the time. It was cut short after a few 
years, by the German-Soviet Pact and the Second World War.’ The 





1 There are only two moments in English cultural history when a collective defectloo 
threatened to create a dissident intelligentsia. Both were snapped off before they hac 


when Bohemiantsm as 2 social phenomenon finally emerged in Hnglend—aixty years 
after its advent, celebrated by Balzac, in Paris. Art Nouveau and the aesthetic social 
ism of Wilde were its products. Events were as ruthless with this revolt as with it 
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vast majority of those intgllectuals who had briefly been on the Left, 
swung to the Right, and the traditional order of English intellectual 
life was restored. The collective fever bad been ephemeral. It was the 
passing product of a political conjuncture, and developed no serious 
intellectual dimension to it at the time. Marx’s own work, and the de- 
velopment of his theory after his death, remained virtually unstudied. 
Contrary as it was to all established and traditional modes of thought in 
English culture, its genuine assimilation would have needed an im- 
mense work of theoretical study and reconversion. Nothing, however, 
was less imagined by many of the radicals of the time. This was partly 
due to the urgent political preoccupations of the decade. But there was 
a cultural reason at work: their inherited liberalism often subsisted 
quite unaltered, beneath their new political allegiance. This persistence 
was facilitated by their predominant occupations.By and large, the radicals 
of the thirties were not historians, sociologists or philosophers. By 
contrast, there was a plethora of poets and natural scientists—the two 
vocations most unsuited to effect any lasting political transformation of 
British culture. Where there was abid to ‘apply’ their formal beliefs, 
the outcome was frequently bad art and false science: at its worst, the 
rhymes of Spender and the fantasies of Bernal. For the most part, 
however, the leftism of these intellectuals was merely a set of external 
political attitudes. It was inevitable that anything so provincial and 
insubstantial would be blown away by the first gust of the international 
gale. A few years later, most of the rebellious litterateurs were banal 
functionaries of reaction. This general history does not cancel the 
courage and fidelity of the individual exceptions who never abandoned 
the beliefs of their youth: Wiliam Empson, Claud Cockburn, Roy 
Fuller and others.’ 


For the tragedy of the decade of the thirties was that it paradoxically 
vaccinated British culture against Marxism. The resistances built up have 
survived virtually intact to this day. The fifties and sixties saw the 
proliferation of Marxism on the continent; Althusser in France, 
Adorno in Germany and Della Volpe in Italy all founded important 
and divergent schools. England remai ed unaffected. Marxist theory 
had never become naturalized. 


Britain, then, may be defined as the European country which—uniquely 
—never produced either a classical sociology or a national Marxism, 


successor. There was one hammer-blow after another: 1895, Wilde’s trial; 1898, 
Beardaley’s death; June 1899, MacKintoeh’s Exhibition; October 1899, Boer War. 
memory of the nineties, just as the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact eclipsed the thirties. 

* For eamples, Cowmsnism and British Intellectuals, Neal Wood, London 1959 pp. 108- 
113 20d 138-144. The only existent eseay which does justice to the politico-intellec- 
tual context of the decade is Alexander Cockburn’s “To end from the Frontier’, Th 
Restew 16. 

9 The very end of the decade germinated a group of historians, of which the most 
prominent at the ime was Christopher Hill, who thirty years later were to produce 
what the thirties so completely lacked—a serious, scientific intellectual achievement. 
Conodemnations of the Left in the thirties today tend to forget this. The complexity 
of the period is much greater than the standard accounts allow. A symbol. When all 
was lost, by 1940, two undergraduates at Cambridge were collaborating on a pamph- 
let defending the Russian invasion of Finland: Eric Hobsbawm and Raymond 
Williams. 


British cxliure was consequently characterized by an absent centre. Both 
-classical sociology and Marxism were global theories of society, 
articulated in a totalizing conceptual system. They subsumed traditional 
disciplines within a synthesis designed to capture the ‘structure of 
structures’—the social totality as such. Britain bas for more than fifty. 
years lacked any form whatever of such thought. The whole configuration 
of its culture bas boon determined—atd dislocated—-by this void at its centre. ` 
Before examining the multiple, interlocking consequences of this 
phenomenon, however, it must be asked; what were its proximate 
causes r 


4. The Sociology of No Sociology 


Mannheim proposed a sociology of knowledge; what is needed here is 
a sociology of ignorance. Why did Britain never produce esther a Weber, 
a Durkeim, a Pareto or a Lenin, a Lukács, a Gramsci? The peculiar 
destiny of the nineteenth century industrial bourgeoisie in Britain is the 
secret of this twin default. The class which accomplished the titanic 
technological explosion of the Industrial Revolution never achieved a 
political or social revolution in England, It was checked by a prior 
capitalist class, the agrarian aristocracy which had matured in the eigh- 
teenth century,and controlled a State formed in its image. There was no 
insuperable contradiction between the modes of production of the two 
classes. The industrial bourgeoisie, traumatized by the French Revolu- 
tion and fearful of the nascent working-class movement, never took the 
risk of a confrontation with the dominant aristocracy. It never evicted 
the latter from its hegemonic control of the political order, and eventu- 
ally fused with it in a new, composite ruling bloc in mid-century. It. 
thus remained socially and politically heteronomous, even in the years 
of its economic apotheosis. The result was that it never generated a 
revolutionary ideology, like that of the Enlightenment. Its thiokers 
were confined by the cramped horizons of their class. They developed 
powerful sectoral disciplines—notably the economics of Ricardo and 
Malthus. They advanced the natural sciences—above all evolutionist 
biology with Darwin. But they failed to create any general theory of 
society, or any philosophical synthesis of compelling dimensions. ‘The 
one ssi generis creed of this class produced by its intellectuals, utilitarian- 
ism, was a crippled caricature of such an ideology, with no chance 
whatever of becoming the official justification of the Victorian social 
system. The hegemonic ideology of this society was a much more 
aristocratic combination of ‘traditionalism’ and ‘empiricism’, intensely 
hierarchical in its emphasis, which accurately reiterated the history of 
the dominant agrarian class. The British bourgeoisie by and large 
assented to this archaic legitimation of the status quo, and sedulously 
mimicked it. After its own amalgamation with the aristocracy in the 
later nineteenth century, it became second nature to the collective 


propertied class.1° 


10 For a much lengthier discussions of this history, see Tom Nairn “The British 
Political Elite’, New Left Resfew 23 and Perry Anderson ‘Origins of the Present 
Crisis’, New Left Rewew 23 and ‘Socialism and Peendo-Empirciam’ New Left Remew 
35. 
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What was the net result ofthis history? The British bourgeoisie from 
the outset renounced its intellectual birthright.” Tt refused ever to put 
society as a whole in question. A deep, instinctive aversion to the very 
category of the totality marks its entire trajectory. It never had to 
recast society as a whole, in a concrete historical practice. It consequent- 
ly never had to rethink society as a whole, in abstract theoretical 
reflection. Empirical, piece-meal intellectual disciplines corresponded to 
humble, circumscribed social action. Nature could be approached with 
audacity and speculation: society was treated as if it were an immutable 
second nature. The category of the totality was renounced by the 
British bourgeoisie in its acceptance of a comfortable, but secondary 
station within the hierarchy of early Victorian capitalism. In this first 
moment of its history, it did not need it. Because the economic order of 
agrarian England was already capitalist and the feudal State had been 
dismantled in the seventeenth century, there was no vital, indefeasible 
necessity for it to overthrow the previous ruling class. A common 
mode of production united both, and made their eventual fusion 
possible. The cultural limitations of bourgeois reason in England were 
thus politically rational: the a//ima ratio of the economy founded both. 


Superfluous when the bourgeoisie was fighting for integration into the 
ruling order, the notion of the totality became perilous wher it achieved 
it. Forgotten one moment, it was repressed the next. For once the new 
hegemonic class had coalesced, it was naturally and resolutely hostile 
to any form of thought that took the whole social system as its object, 
and hence necessarily put it in question. Henceforward, its culture was 
_ systematically organized against any such potential subversion. There 
were social critics of Victorian capitalism, of course: the distinguished 
line of thinkers studied by Williams in Cwltwrs and Society. But this was a 
literary tradition incapable of generating a conceptual system. The 
intellectual universe of Weber, Durkheim or Pareto was foreign to the 
pattern of British culture which had congealed over the century. One 
decisive reason for this was, of course, that the political threat which 
had so largely influenced the birth of sociology on the continent—the 
rise of socialism—did not materialize in England. The British working- 
class failed to create its own political party throughout the nineteenth 
century. When it eventually did so, it was twenty years behind its 


11 A century later, H. B. Acton—official philosopher and editor of Mrsdé—celebrated 
its instinct with these revealing words: ‘Tt is not without interest, perhaps, in this 
connection to mention that in 1857, two years before Marx published his Critique of 
Political Economy, a body was founded known as the National Assoctation for the 
Promotion of Social Sclence.... The sort of topics discussed in each section may be 
seen from the following examples, one from each section, taken from the first 
Volume of the Transactions: Judicial Statistics; An Inquiry on Early Withdrawal 
from School in Swansea and its Neighbourhood; Crime and Density of Population; 
Houses for Working Men—thelr Arrangement, Drainage and Ventilation; the 
Karly Closing Movement. ... The notions employed are seldom so general as 
-~ GSoclety’, ‘capitaliam’, ‘revolution’, etc but are rather of the relative particularity of 
‘convictions’, ‘sentences’, ‘bankruptcies’, ‘adulteration of food’, ‘drainage and 
‘penny banks’, . . This would seem to be the sort of approach to social science that 
is moet likely to ensure that its exponents know what they are talking about.’ The 
Ilhusien of an Epoch, London 1962, pp. 185—186. 

12 Ror the purposes of definition: a totality is an entity whose diverse structures are 
bound together in such a way that any one of them considered separately is an 
abstraction. It is not an aggregated sum of parts. 
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May Day Manifesto 
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An analysis of all aspects of British soclety - from a socialist standpoint - which 
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Regis Debray 3s 6d 
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- Risinghill: 
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‘The most Important book dealing with any aspects of English education since 
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A Quarter of Mankind 

Dick Wilson 7s 6d 

Subtitled ‘An Anatomy of China Today’ this Is a well documented study of 
soclal and economic developments In China since Mao Tse-tung came to 
power In 1949. 


Coming In September - PELICAN 1000 


The Making of the English Working Class 

E. P. Thompson 188 

Over thirty-one years of publishing are celebrated with the publication of this 
Important book. This account of artisan and working class society In Its 
formative years 1780-1832 has become a definitive classic, and ls perhaps the 
greatest work on English soclal history written since the war. 


For specimen coples of the Penguin Book News and Penguins In Print, 
write to: Penguin Books Ltd; Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 


continental opposites, and yas still quite untouched by Marxism. The 
dominant class in Britain was thus never forced to produce a counter- 
totalizing thought by the danger of revolutionary socialism. Both the 
global ambitions, and the secret pessimism, of Weber or Pareto were 
alien to it. Its peculiar, indurated parochialism was proof against any 
foreign influences or importations. The curious episode of a belated 
English ‘Hegelianism’, in the work of Green, Bosanquet and Bradley, 
provides piquant evidence of this. Hegel’s successors in Germany had 
rapidly used his philosophical categories to dispatch theology. They 
had then plunged into the development of the explosive political and 
economic implications of his thought. The end of this road was, of 
course, Marx himself. Sixty years after Bruno Bauer and Ludwig 
Feuerbach, however, Green and Bradley innocently adopted an 
aqueous Hegel, in their quest for philosophical assistance to shore up 
the traditional Christian piety of the Victorian middle-class, now 
threatened by the growth of the natural sciences.“ This anachronism 
was naturally short-lived. It merely indicated the retarded preoccupa- 
tions of its milieu: a recurring phenomenon. Two decades earlier, 
George Eliot had solved her spiritual doubts by borrowing Comte’s 
‘religion of humanity’—not his social mathematics. These importations 
were ephemeral, because the problems they were designed to solve 
were artificial. They simply acted as a soothing emulsion in the transi- 
tion towards a secular bourgeois culture. 


In a panorama emptied of profound intellectual upheaval or incendiary 
social conflict, British culture tranquilly cultivated its own private 
concerns, at the end of the long epoch of Victorian imperialism. In 
1900, the harmony between the hegemonic class and its intellectuals 
was virtually complete. Noel Annan has drawn the unforgettable 
portrait of the British intellectuals of this time. ‘Here is an aristocracy, 
secure, established and, like the rest of English society, accustomed to 
responsible and judicious utterance and sceptical of iconoclastic 
speculation’.'* There was no separate intelligentsia. 5 An intricate web 


D The Poditics of Conscience, Melvin Richter, London 1964, p. 36 and passim. 
14 “The Intellectual Aristocmcy’, in Studies in Socia! Histery, A Tribate to G. M. 
Trereiyan, ed. J. FL Plumb, London, 1955, p. 285. 
15 The historical reasons for this peculiar phenomenon are complex and over- 
a ey rosin rena a Two early 
determinants may be mentioned here. Hexter’s famous essay “The Education of the 
Adcistocracy in the Renaissance’ (Raeppratsals in Histery, London 1961) shows how 
BD EEE EE ee ee 
preventing the of a separate clerisy within them. Equally important 
was the absence of Roman Law in England, which blocked the growth of an intelli- 
geoteia based on legal faculties of the universities in the mediaeval period. On the 
Continent, the law schools of such centres as Bologna and Paris, which taught the 


precedent. Weber’s discussion of this contrast is excellent. He writes of the concepts 
of English law: “They are not ‘general concepts’ which would be formed by abstrac- 
tion from concreteness or by logical loterpetation of meaning or by genenlimtion 
and subsumption ; nor were these concepts apt to be used in syllogistically applicable 
norms. In the purely empirical conduct of (Roglish) legal practice and legal training ane 
always moves from the particular to the particular but never tries to move from the par- 
ticular to general propositions in order to be able subsequently to deduce from them 
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of kinship linked the traditional lineages which produced scholars and 
thinkers to each other and to their common social group. The same 
names occur again and again: Macaulay, Trevelyan, Arnold, Vaughan, 
Strachey, Darwin, Hurley, Stephens, Wedgwood, Hodgkin and others. 
Intellectuals were related by famuly to their class, not by profession to. 
their estate. “The influence of these families’, Annan comments, after 
tracing out their criss-crossing patterns, ‘may partly explain a paradox ` 
which has puzzled European and American observers of English life: 
the paradox of an intelligentsia which appears to conform rather than 
rebel against the rest of society.’ 16 Many of the intellectuals he discusses 
were based on Cambridge, then dominated by the grey and ponderous 
figure of Henry Sidgwick (brother-in-law, needless to say, of Prime 
Minister Balfour). The ideological climate of this world has been 
vividly recalled by a latter-day admirer. Harrod’s biography of Keynes 
opens with this memorable evocation: ‘If Cambridge combined a deep- 
rooted traditionalism with a lively progressiveness, so too did England. | 
She was in the strongly upward trend of her material development; her 
overseas trade and investment were still expanding; the great pioneers 
of social reform were already making headway in educating public 
opinion, On the basis of her hardly won, but now solidly established, 
prosperity, the position of the British Empire seemed unshakeable. Re- 
forms would be within a framework of stable and unquestioned social 
values. There was ample elbow-room for experiment without danger 
that the main fabric of our economic well-being would be destroyed. It 
is true that only a minority enjoyed the full fruits of this well-being; 
but the consciences of the leaders of thought were not unmindful of the 
hardships of the poor. There was great confidence that, in due course, 
by careful management, their condition would be improved out of 
recognition. The stream of progress would not cease to flow. While the 
reformers were most earnestly bent on their purposes, they held that 
there were certain strict rules and conventions which must not be 
violated; secure and stable though the position seemed, there was a 
strong sense that danger beset any changes.”!” Such was the solid, normal 
world of the English intelligentsia before 1914. 


ç. The White Emigration 


Occupation, civil war and revolution were the continuous experience 
of continental Europe for the next three decades. Hammered down 
from without or blown from within, not a single major social and 
political structure survived intact. Only two countries on the whole 
land-mass were left untouched, the small states of Sweden and Switzer- 
land. Elsewhere, violent change swept every society in Europe, from 
Oporto to Kazan and Turku to Noto. The disintegration of the 
Romanov, Hohenzollern and Habsburg Empires, the rise of Fascism, 
the Second World War, and victory of Communism in Eastern Europe, 


arise in such a situation.’ (Lew in Economy and Society, Cambridge USA, 1954. p. 202) 
The ulterior consequences of this system are evident. Ben Brewster has pointed out 
that the Scottish Enlightenment—so unlike anything south of the border—may by 
contrast be partly traced to the tmdition of Roman Lew north of the border. 


(Cambridge Forward 40.) 
16 Ibid. 
17 The Life of Jobu Maynard Keynes, Roy Harrod, London 1951, pp. 2—3. / 
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followed each other uninterruptedly. There was revolution in Russia, 
counter-revolution in Germany, Austria and Italy, occupation in 
France and civil war in Spain. The smaller countries underwent parallel 
upheavals. 


England, meanwhile, suffered neither invasion nor revolution. No 
fundamental institutional change supervened from the turn of the 
century to the era of the Cold War. Geographical isolation and histori- 
cal petrification appeared to render English society immutable. Despite 
two wars, its stability and security were never seriously ruffled. This 
history is so natural to most Englishmen, that they have never regis- 
tered how supernatural it has seemed abroad. The cultural conse- 
quences have, partly as a result, never been systematically considered. 
But this is the context which has vitally determined the evolution of 
much of English thought since the Great War. 


If one surveys the landscape of British culture at mid-century, what is 
the most prominent change that had taken place since 1900? It is so 
obvious, in effect, that virtually no-one has noticed it. The phalanx of 
national intellectuals portrayed by Annan has been eclipsed. In this 
intensely provincial society, foreigners suddenly become omnipresent. 
The crucial, formative influences in the arc of culture with which we 
are concerned here are again and again emigres. Their quality and 
originality vary greatly, but their collective role is indisputable. The 
following list of maitres d’école gives some idea of the extent of the 


phenomenon: 

Discipline Country of Origin 
Ladwig Wittgenstein Philosophy Austria 
Bronislaw Malinowski Anthropology Poland 
Lewis Namier History Poland 
Karl Popper Social Theory Austria 
Isaiah Berlin Political Theory Russia 
Ernst Gombrich Aesthetics Austria 
Hans-Jurgen Eysenck Psychology Germany 
Melanie Klein Psychoanalysis Austria 
(Isaac Deutscher Marxism Poland) 


The two major disciplines excluded here are economics and literary 
criticism. Keynes, of course, completely commanded the former; 
Leavis the latter. But literary criticism—for evident reasons—has been 
the only sector unaffected by the phenomenon. For at the succeeding 
level, the presence of expatriates is marked in economics too: perhaps 
the most influential theorist in England today is Nicholas Kaldor 
(Hungary), and undoubtedly the most original is Piero Sraffa (Italy). 
There is no need to recall the number of other expatriates elsewhere— 
Gellner, Elton, Balogh, Von Hayek, Plamenatz, Lichtheim, Steiner, 
Wind, Wittkower and others. 


The contrast with the ‘intellectual aristocracy’ of 1900 is overwhelming. 
But what is its meaning? What is the sociological nature of this emi- 
gration? Britain is not traditionally an immigrants’ country, like the 
USA. Nor was it ever host, in the nineteenth century, to European 


—_ 
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intellectuals rising tp occupy eminent positions in its culture. Refugees 
were firmly suppressed below the threshold of national intellectual life. 

The fate of Marx is eloquent. The very different reception of these 
expatriates in the twentieth century was a consequence of the nature of 
the emigration itself—and of the condition of the national intelligentsia. 


The wave of emigrants who came to England in this century were by 
and large fleeing the permanent instability of their own societies—that 
is, their proneness to violent, fundamental change. England epitom- 
ized the opposite of all this: tradition, continuity and orderly empire. 
Its culture was consonant with its special history. A process of natural 
selection occurred, in which those intellectuals with an elective affinity 
to English modes of thought and political outlook gravitated here. 
Those refugees who did not, went elsewhere. It is noticeable that there 
were many Austrians among those who chose Britain. It is perhaps 
significant that no important Germans did so, with the brief exception 
of Mannheim who had little impact. The German emigration, coming’ 
from a philosophical culture that was quite distinct from the parish- 

pump positivism of interbellum Vienna, avoided this island. The 
Frankfurt School of Marxists, Marcuse, Adorno, Benjamin, Hork- 
heimer, and Fromm went to France and then to the USA. Neumann 
and Reich (initially to Norway) followed. Lukács went to Russia. Brecht 
went to Scandinavia and then to America, followed by Mann. This was 
a ‘Red’ emigration, utterly unlike that which arrived here. It did not 
opt for England, because of a basic cultural and political incom- 
patibility.” 


The intellectuals who settled in Britain were thus not just a chance 
agglomeration. They were essentially a ‘White’, counter-revolutionary 
` emigration. The individual reasons for the different trajectories to 
England were inevitably varied. Namier came from the powder-keg of 
Polish Galicia under the Habsburgs. Malinowski chose England, like 
his countryman Conrad, partly because of its empire. Berlin was a 
refugee from the Russian Revolution. Popper and Gombrich were 
fugitives from the civil war and fascism of post-Habeburg Austria. 
Wittgenstein’s motive in finally settling for England is unknown. 
Whatever the biographical variants, the general logic of this emigration 
is clear. England was not an accidental landing-stage on which these 
intellectuals unwittingly found themselves stranded. It was often a 
conscious choice—an ideal antipode of everything that they rejected. 
Namier, who was most lucid about the world from which he had 
escaped, expressed his hatred of it most deeply. He saw England as a 
land built on instinct and custom, free from the ruinous contagion of 
Europe—general ideas. He proclaimed ‘the immense superiority which 
existing social forms have over human movements and genius, and the 
poise and rest which there are in a spiritual inheritance, far superior to 


18 Some dates: Klein was born 1882 in Vienna. Malinowski 1884 in Cracow. Namier 
1888 near Lvov. Wittgenstein 1889 In Vienne. Popper 1902 in Vienna. Deutscher 
1907 near Cracow. Berlin 1909 in Rige. Gombrich 1909 in Vienna, Eysenck 1916. 

19 Adorno spent two years in Oxford working on Husserl, unnoticed, before he 
went to America. A number of the greatest names of modern art spent a similear brief 
and obecure sojourn here before crossing the Atlantic to a more hospitable enviroo- 
ment: Mondrian, Gropius, Moholy-Nagy and others. 
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the thoughts, will or invention of any single generation’. Res#the 
word conveys the whole underlying trauma of this emigration. The 
English, Namier thought, were peculiarly blessed because, as a nation 
‘they perceive and accept facts without anxiously enquiring into their 
reasons and meaning.”*! For ‘the less man clogs the free play of his mind 
with political doctrine and dogma, the better for his thinking.’* This 
theme is repeated by thinker after thinker; it is the hall-mark of the 
white emigration. Namier tried to dismiss general ideas by showing 
their historical inefficacy; Popper by denouncing their moral iniquity 
(holism); Eysenck by reducing them to psychological velleities; 
Wittgenstein by undermining their status as intelligible discourse 
altogether. 


Established English culture naturally welcomed these unexpected allies. 
Every insular reflex and prejudice was powerfully flattered and enlarged 
in the convex mirror they presented to it. But the extraordinary 
dominance of the expatriates in these decades is not comprehensible by 
this alone. It was possible because they doth reinforced the existing 
orthodoxy asd exploited its weakness. For the unmistakable fact is thet 
the traditional, discrete disciplines, having missed either of the great 
synthetic revolutions in European social thought, were dying of 
inanition. The English intelligentsia had lost its impetus.Already by the 
turn of the century, the expatriate supremacy of James and Conrad, 
Eliot and Pound—three Americans and a Pole—in the two great 
national literary forms foreshadowed later and more dramatic dis- 
possessions. The last great products of the English intelligentsia 
matured before the First World War: Russell, Keynes and Lawrence. 
Their stature is the measure of the subsequent decline. After them, 
confidence and originality seeped away. There was no more momentum 
left in the culture; the cumulative absence of any new historical experi- 
ence in England for so long had deprived it of energy. The conquest of 
cultural dominance by emigres, in these conditions, becomes explicable. 
Their qualities were, in fact, enormously uneven. Wittgenstein, Namier 
and Klein were brilliant originators; Malinowski and Gombrich 
honourable, but limited pioneers; Popper and Berlin fluent ideologues ; 
Eysenck a popular publicist. The very heterogeneity of these individuals 
underlines the sociological point: no matter what the quantum of talent, 
agy foreign background was an enormous advantage in the British 
stasis, and might make an intellectual fortune. 


The relationship between the expatriates and the secular traditions they 
encountered was necessarily dialectical. British empiricism and conser- 
vatism was on the whole an instinctive, ad hoc affair. It shunned theory 
even in its rejection of theory. It was a style, not a method. The ex- 
patriate impact on this cultural syndrome was paradoxical. In effect, the 
emigres for the first time systematized the refusal of system. They 
codified the slovenly empiricism of the past, and thereby hardened and 
narrowed it. They also, ultimately, rendered it more vulnerable. The 
transition from Moore to the early Wittgenstein exemplifies this move- 


10 Vanished Supremacies, Loadon 1962, p. 26. 
D England in the Age of the American Revelation, London 1961, p. 13. 
7 Personalities and Pewers, London 1955, p. 5. 


ment. Wittgensteip’s later philosophy reflects an awareness of the 
antinomy, and an attempt fo retreat back to a non-systematized 
empiricism, a guileless, unaggregated registration of things as they 
were, in their diversity. On the political plane proper, Popper’s shrill 
advocacy of ‘piece-meal social engineering’ lent a somewhat mechanistic 
note to the consecrated processes of British parliamentarism. Apart 
from this aspect, however, the tremendous injection of life that emigre 
intelligence and elan gave a fading British culture is evident. The 
famous avorgwe and truculence of Wittgenstein, Namier or Popper, 
expressed their inner confidence of superiority. Established British 
culture rewarded them amply, with the appropriate apotheosis: Sir 
Lewis Namier, Sir Karl Popper, Sir Isaiah Berlin and (perhaps soon) 
Sir Ernst Gombrich. 


This was not just a passive acknowledgment of merit. It was an active 
social pact. Nothing is more striking than the opposite fate of the one 
great emigre intellectual whom Britain harboured for thirty years, who 
was a revolutionary. The strwe¢xra/ importance of expatriates in English 
bourgeois thought is confirmed by the symmetrical pre-eminence of a 
foreigner within its antithesis: Marxism. Both obeyed the gemera/ deter- 
minations of British culture. Isaac Deutscher, the preatest Marxist histor- 
ian of his time, was the only major contributor to that international 
system of thought resident in Britain. A much larger figure than his 
compatriot Namier, Deutscher was reviled and ignored by the academic 
world throughout his life. He never secured the smallest university post. 
British culture accepted and promoted what confirmed its fundamental 
sct: it censored and negated anything which departed from it. The 
White emigration accentuated and crystallized its whole character. But 
it did not significantly alter it. 


6. Configuration of Sectors 


What was the intellectual constellation thus produced? Two funda- 
mental anomalies of British culture have been indicated—the central 
absence of any classical sociology, and the ubiquitous presence of a 
White emigration. It is now possible to sketch an answer to the question 
with which this enquiry began. In a cultural system specified by these 
co-ordinates, what are the relations between the different sectors which 
compose it? In other words, what is its structure? The ensuing com- 
ments are merely a pilot-project. They are designed to show the 
possibilities of an inter-sectoral analysis, not to constitute a model of 
one. Thus they will consciously omit and select material, aiming only to 
discuss the essential for the current purpose. It should be emphasised at 
the outset that no attempt will be made to give a comprehensive 
account of any given discipline. A recent essay on English history by 
Gareth Stedman-Jones furnishes an exemplary analysis of this type.” 
Here, by contrast, the focus will be on the general cultural nexus of 
which each discipline is a part. To control the span of material, the 
method adopted will be to discuss only a single, dominant thinker im 
each sector, and the themes of his work which relate it to the configura- 
tion as a whole. Such an approach will provide one, specific illumina- 


D "The Pathology of English History’, New Lafi Rewlew 46. 
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tion of the subject; it will nqt encompass or reveal it at all completely. 
Collective study and critique on a much wider scale would be necessary 
for this. Meanwhile, any contribution must of its nature be corrigible 
and limited. 


7. Philosophy 


English philosophy since the nineteen-thirties has been dominated by 
Wittgenstein. In his youth, Wittgenstein was a philosopher who sought 
2 one-to-one fit between a reducible language and a fragmentable reality : 
basic propositions mirrored atomic facts. This was in essence a monist 
theory of language, which implicitly excluded ‘metaphysical’ statements 
from the realm of the intelligible, because they lacked correspondence 
with verifiable, molecular entities. After the Tractatus, the Vienna Circle 
proceeded to a much bolder and cruder attack on all forms of discourse 
which did not conform to the prescripttve model of the physical 
sciences or mathematics. Any propositions not verifiable by their pro- 
cedures were written off—not as mistaken, but as meaningless. The 
distance from Logical Atomism to Logical Positivism was—despite the 
abandonment of Wittgenstein’s notion of granular ‘facts’—a short one. 
The nihilist implications of the latter, however, were too comprehen- 
sive to be acceptable to any Western bourgeois society, with its func- 
tional need for a consecrated morality and a macro-ideology. This 
social antinomy reflected an epistemological one. Empiricism pushed 
to this extreme was subversive of the very experience it should have 
underwritten: the criterion of verifiability was itself notoriously un- 
verifiable. 


Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations provided an elegant and delphic 
solution to these problems. In his later philosophy, Wittgenstein 
constantly asserted that language was a heteroclite collection of games 
with discrete rules governing them. No ‘absolute’ standpoint outside of 
them was conceivable. Fach game was separate and valid in its own 
right; the great intellectual error of philosophers was to confuse them, 
by using a rule for one in the context of another. The meaning of a 
concept was its conventional use, and the true philosopher was the 
guardian of conventions. Formally, this doctrine conceded the pos- 
sibility of ‘metaphysics’ (ie the traditional concerns of philosophy) as 
one game among others—if an esoteric one.* In practice, significantly 
enough, only religion was ever substantially accorded this status. The 
main effect of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy was simply to consecrate 
the banalities of everyday language. The anodyne assertion that no 
external purchase on existing language was possible (attack on ideal 
languages) was coupled with the implicit assumption that existing 
language was effectively a complete sum of usages, in which any internal 
elimination or addition of one game by another was precluded. The 


™ Popper had forseen this possibility already in the early Wittgenstelo, and hed 
teken alarm at it: “Wittgenstein’s method leads to a merely verbel solution and must 
give rise, in spite of its apparent radicalism, not to the destruction or to the exclusion 
or even to the clear demarcation of metaphysics, but to their intrusion Into the field 
of science, and to their confusion with science.’ The Open Society and Tis Emmis VoL 
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duty of the philos@pher, on the contrary, was to ensure the identity anc 
stability of the system, by preventing unorthodox moves within it 
This novel notion amounted to a massive, undifferentiated affidavi: 
for the conceptual status quo. Its logical product was a mystique oj 
common sense, and the ordinary language which reflected it. Wittgen 
stein, athinker of genuine—if narrow—integrity and originality, despi 
the ‘impotance and bankruptcy of Mixed’ and denounced Oxford as <: 
‘philosophical desert’. But Oxford was to be the home of the philo 
sophical school inspired by him. 


The linguistic philosophy of the forties and fifties represented a deliber. 
ate renunciation of the traditional vocation of philosophy in the West 
General ideas about man and society had been the hall-mark of all thi 
great philosophers of the past, no matter of what orientation. Hume nc 
leas than Kant, Locke no less than Spinoza, Descartes no less thar 
Leibniz, Mill no less than Hegel, wrote social, ethical and politice 
works as well as epistemological and logical treatises, as part of ar 
integral enterprise. English philosophy after the Second World Wa 
systematically rejected the very notion of intellectual innovation 
Wittgenstein had written: ‘Philosophy may in no way interfere witl 
the actual use of language; it can in the end only describe it. For i 
cannot pive it any foundation either. It leaves everything as it is.’2° Thi 
final results of this credo were Austin’s exquisite, obsessional classifi 
cations of syntax. His famous address to the Aristotelian Society, A Pla 
for Excuses, presents their justification: ‘Our common stock of word: 
embodies all the distinctions men have found worth drawing, and thi 
connexions they have found worth marking, in the lifetimes of man 
generations; these surely are likely to be more numerous, more sound 
since they have stood up to the long test of the survival of the fittest 
and more subtle, at least in all ordinary and reasonably practical matters 
than any you or I are likely to think up in our armchairs of an after 


noon... ? 


The social meaning of such a doctrine is obvious enough. Gramsci onc 
wrote that common sense is the practical wisdom of the ruling class 
The cult of common sense accurately indicates the role of linguisti 
philosophy in England. It functions as an anaesthetic ideology, blot 
ting out the very memory of an alternative order of thought. “Philo 
sophy begins and ends in platitude’ wrote Wittgenstein’s pupil Wisdorr 
It is difficult to conceive a more explicit and blanket endorsement of tb 
categories of the ongoing society. The intelligentsia who were th 
principal practitioners of the new ‘therapy’ have been well situated b 
Gellner: ‘We have here a sub-group consisting of people who belon 
to, or emulate, the upper class in manner; who differentiate themselve 
from the heartier rest of the upper class by a kind of heightene 
sensibility and preciousness, asd, at the same time, from the non-U kin 
of intelligentsia by a lack of interest in ideas, argument, fundamentals c 
reform. Both of these differentias are essential to such a group, and bot 


© J adw Wittgenstein: A Memoir, Norman Malcolm, London 1958, pp. 36 and 58. 
a5 Philosophical Investigations, Oxford 195% p. 49. 
17 Proceedings of the Aristetelian Society 1956-57, p. 8. 


are conspicuously present.’24 The assiduous praise of ordinary language 
and aversion for technical concepts paradoxically produced a purely 
technical philosophy, entirely dissociated from the ordinary concerns 
of social life. 


The technicism of contemporary English philosophy has thus neces- 
sarily been a philistinism. Its most striking general characteristic, in this 
respect, is a complacent illiteracy. Wittgenstein knew virtually nothing 
of the history of philosophy, was devoid of any sociological or economic 
culture, and had only a very limited repertoire of literary reference. A 
vague religiosity and naïve moralism form the barren backdrop to his 
work, as his memorialists show: wistful yearnings for Tolstoy mingled 
with echoes of Schopenhauer. This impoverished personal culture deter- 
mined his thought quite centrally, as will be seen. The intellectual life of 
the twentieth century by and large passed Wittgenstein by. His outlook 
is well summed up by his friend Paul Engelmann, who writes of ‘his 
loyalty towards all legitimate authority, whether religious or social. 
This attitude towards all geadas authority was so much second nature 
to him that revolutionary convictions of whatever kind appeared to him 
throughout his life simply as “immoral”.’® This pathetic conformity 
evokes a stupefied peasant of Central Europe, not a critical philosopher. 
Wittgenstein’s successors were on the whole no better equipped. 
Nothing reveals the intellectual void in which English philosophy has 
developed more than its basic premise of timelessness. The whole 
Wittgensteinian theory of language, in effect, presupposes an unchang- 
ing corpus of concepts and an unalterable pattern of the contexts 
governing them.” Only a total historical amnesia could produce such a 


18 Words and Thangs, London 1959, pp. 241-142. All critics of English philosophy owe 
a great debt to Gellner’s classic. It 1s significant that it has never been answered by 
linguistic orthodoxy, and so panicked its official representatives that discussion of it 
was forbidden ın Mind, Linguistic philosophy wrote its own sociology, in this 
Gellner has advanced the idea in a later essay that linguistic philosophy 

must be seen partly as a displaced reaction to the successes of the natural sciences, 
which have threatened the traditional role of the discipline (“The Crisis in the 
Humanities and the Mainstream of Philosophy’ in Crisis in the Humanities, cd. J. H. 
how 


devastation of the parasitic creepers from linguistic philosophy onto the social 
sciences—‘Enter The Philosophers’, Temes Literary Supplement, April 4 1968. 

29 Letters from Ludwig Wittpenstern vith a Memoir, Paul Engelmann, Oxford 1967, 
p. 121. 

David Pole’s lucid book The Later Philosophy af Wittpeasteta (London, 1958) de- 
velops the same criticism as that advanced here: ‘It is clearly possible to change 
existing linguistic practice; and one can sensibly claim that the innovation is better 
than the accepted form. Wittgenstein’s account seems to allow no appeal beyond 
existing practice, and we must ask how it is to accommodste this possibility I speak 
of, Ultimately, I believe, it cannot; it splits, I shall maintain on this rock... 

stein) has explicitly laid it down that our ordinary expressions are ‘in order as they 
are’, and has forbidden philosophers to tamper with them. But the difficulty goes 
deeper. His own system makes no provision for the adoption of sny new way of 
speaking in conflict with existing practice.’ (p. 57). Pole’s own thesis is centred on 


language. This is an evidently idealist sohition. Who decides what is ‘rational’? 
Pole’s formulation virtually admits Its own deficiencies: “The essence of mtional 
discourse Is the search for agreement. Wittgenstein’s failure to take account of it, I 
suggest, prejudices his whole picture of language. . . . Clearly to call a statement 
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view. The whole intellectualgevolution of the West has been a'process 
of concept-formation and rejection. No extra-terrestrial, absolute 
standpoint is needed to establish the intertemporal contingency of 
language. The truth is the opposite. It was Wittgenstein who evacuated 
time from language, and thereby converted it into an ahistorical 
absolute. He was able to do this because he lacked any notion of con- 
tradiction. The idea that linguistic change proceeds by an insterna/ 
dialectic generated by incompatibilities between different rale-systems 
within it, which give rose to radically se» concepts at determinate 
historical moments, was beyond his horizon. It presupposed an idea of 
language as neither a monist unity (Tractats) nor a heteroclite plurality 
(Investigations), but as a complex totality, necessarily inhabited by 
different contradictions. It is striking that today, French philosophy is 
largely concentrated on the problem of the conditions of appearance of mew 
concepis—precisely the problem that English philosophy is designed to 
avert. The work of Canguilhem and Bachelard is a close study 
of the historical emergence in the west of the scientific concepts which 
revolutionized biology and physics. Such an inquiry is a diametric 
opposite of the whole drift of Wittgenstein’s philosophy, and indicates 
its parochialism. To emphasise the social nature of language, as he did, is 
not enough: language is a structure with a history, and it has a history 
because its contradictions and discrepancies themselves are determined 
by other levels of social practice. The magical harmony of language 
affirmed by English philosophy was itself merely the transcript of a 
historically becalmed society. 


8. Political Theory 


An atemporal philosophy produces a disembodied political theory. 
Berlin, a contemporary and intimate of Austin, gravitated towards the 
study of political ideas early in his career. His conviction of their im- 
portance, anomalous in his professional milieu, perhaps derived from 
his adolescent experience of the Russian Revolution, At all events, his 
concern was largely prophylactic. Philosophers, he argued, ought to 
criticize political doctrines. If they do not, these ideas ‘sometimes 
acquire an unchecked momentum and an irresistible power over multi- 
tudes of men’.*! The dangers of such ‘fanatically held social and 
politically doctrines’ could only be conjured by philosophical vigiliance. 
Berlin thought his colleagues, preoccupied by ‘their magnificent 
achievements’ in analytic philosophy, tended to ‘neglect the field of 
political thought, because its unstable subject-matter, with its blurred 
edges, is not to be caught by fixed concepts, abstract models and fine 
instruments suitable to logic or to linguistic analysis.’°? Thus the 


rational is not to assert that all men ever will, or even might, agree about ıt; for 
some are always too stupid or too prejudiced. It is to assert, we may tantologously 
say, that all men would agree, supposing they were rational.’ (p. 59) The naive 
peychologism of ‘some are always too stupid or too prejudiced’ fs not an aberration: 
it ip inherent in contemporary English philosophy. So much for the epoch- 
making turmoil of the Renaissance, the Reformation or the Enlightenment! The 
obvious fact is that Important conceptual disputes bave nothing to do with psycho- 
logical differences—they are grounded in the gtven structure of knowledge at any 
moment of time and tn social conflicts. 

31 Two Concepts of Liberty, Oxford 1958, p. 4. 

* Ibid. 


difference betweerghis method and theirs was merely one of the degree 
of precision of their respective objects. Ordinary language, in this 
curious argument, was stable and exact; political concepts were, alas, 
unstable and blurred. Hence philosophical study of the latter was 
assimilated to a vaguer variant of the analysis of the former. Nothing 
else changed. Political theory became a timeless elucidation of concepts, 
divorced from any historical or sociological context. The /oems classicns 
of this procedure is Berlin’s essay Two Concepts of Liberty, the most 
influential text of its genre. Here Berlin counterposes two hypostasized 
constructions: ‘negative’ freedom—the ability to act without inter- 
ference, and ‘positive’ freedom—the achievement of self-determination 
by the subject. The argument proceeds by a constructed ‘logical’ 
development of ideas, projected into some ethereal empyrean, anc 
dispenses with anything so mundane as quotation. The result is tw 
opposed lineages, which function very much as mythical genealogies ir 
the Bible. The idea of negative freedom is attributed to Bentham, Mill 
Constant and De Tocqueville; the ideal of positive freedom to thr 
Stoics, Spinoza, Kant, Rousseau, Fichte, Hegel, Marx and Green 
Neutrality between the two is momentarily feigned: “The satisfactior 
that each of them seeks is an ultimate value which, both historically 
and morally, has an equal right to be classed among the deepest 
interests of mankind.’*3 The true intention, however, is not long hidden. 
A few pages later, Berlin writes: “The negative liberty seems to me: 
truer and more humane ideal than the goals of those who seek in the 
great, disciplined authoritarian structures the ideal of ‘positive’ self 
mastery by classes, and peoples, or the whole of mankind.’ Thi: 
flagrant self-contradiction is inherent in the intellectual method itself 
For the same ideal which inspires ‘Kant’s severe individualism’, we ar 
told, now informs ‘totalitarian doctrines’ today. Why is this genealog) 
necessary? The design of the whole exercise, in fact, is to discredit ; 
prefabricated notion of ‘positive freedom’—responsible for moden 
dictatorship and the extinction of liberty, by its separation of the con 
cept of self-determination from the empirical attitudes of the individual 
But the very insubstantiality of this entity is precisely what demand: 
the hallucinating amalgam of thinkers alleged to have fathered it: th 
accumulation of names is all that lends the illusion of substance. 


Political theory, thus conceived, extrapolates ideas from history anc 
transforms them into weightless counters that are manipulate at will i 
the space of ideology. The end-product is typically a mythical genealog 
in which ideas generate themselves in a manichean morality tale, whos 
teleological outcome is the present: struggle of the free world agains 
totalitarian communism. It is no accident that Popper, on 2 muct 
vaster canvas, exemplifies the same procedure in The Open Society and ir 
Essmies. The problematic and its answer are the same; only the ton 
and terminology differ. The dualism of ‘negative’ and ‘positive’ free 
dom is repeated in that of the ‘open’ and ‘closed’ society. The latte 
culminates, predictably, in ‘modern totalitarianism’, which itself is ‘on 
an episode within the perennial revolt against freedom and reason’*— 





3 Ibid, p. 52. 
¥ Ibid, p. 56. 
3 The Open Soctety and its Enemies, London 1952, VoL L, p. 80. 


law of human nature is mysteriously exempt from Popper’s 
strictures against the formulation of invariable historical laws. The 
same supra-historical conflation is used: Plato, Aristotle, Hegel and ° 
Marx are all enemies of the same Open Society. Popper was obsessed by 
these mythical constructions. The Poverty of Historicism is dedicated to 
the “countless men and women of all creeds and nations’ who were 
victims of ‘the fascist and communist belief in Inexorable Laws of 
Historical Destiny’. Who are the philosophical culprits of this histori- 
cism? Conflation here produces the same grotesque results as with 
Berlin. Much of this work dedicated to the victims of fascism and com- 
munism is devoted to attacking—John Stuart Mill. This reduetio ad 
absurdum of the method indicates the complete vacuity of the concept 
itself. Popper defines historicism as follows: ‘I mean by “historicism” 
an approach to the social sciences which assumes that historical pre- 
diction is their principal aim.’3° Hegel, of course—arch-historicist for 
Popper—explicitly refused all historical prediction. Historicist pro- 
phecies are said by Popper to include belief in absolute laws in history, 
whereas scientific predictions are based on trends. Marx and Lenin, of 
course, repeatedly emphasised that they analysed tendencies of social 
development, not absolute laws, and that therefore the predictions of 
natural science were impossible in history.’ Popper’s innocence of 
sociology, which he championed as an antidote to historicism, was 
equally total. His cherished advocacy of methodological individualism 
(all statements about society are reducible to statements about in- 
dividuals) would have been impossible had he been aware of the classic 
texts of the discipline: Durkheim’s discussion of “social facts’ (Ra/es of 
Sostological Method) and Parsons’s discussion of ‘emergent properties’ 
(The Structure of Social Action). 


Hypostasization and conflation were normal in English social philo- 
sophy. Popper, however, a competent philosopher of science, was an 
amateur at even the rudimentary skills of this form of political theory. 
His discussion of Hegel is of a tenor that defies belief. The German 
philosopher was a ‘paid agent’, a ‘servile lackey’, a ‘charlatan’, a ‘clown’, 
whose works were a ‘farce’, written in ‘gibberish’ that was a ‘despicable 
perversion of everything that is decent.% The paranoia here was 
genuine: it produced its own pathological imagery. “The Hegelian 
farce has done enough harm. We must stop it. We must speak—ven at 
the price of soiling ourselves by touching this scandalous thing.” 
Poppers rantings—inconceivable outside England at the time—are 
significant, because they provide a limiting case of the possibilities of 
dehistoricized political ‘theory’. His entire diatribe against Hegel, in 
fact, was based on complete historical ignorance, as has been meticu- 
lously shown by a fellow-liberal, Kaufmann.” Yet this travesty was 
never challenged within England for a decade, because it was so 
natural to the methodological framework of English political theory. 


36 The Poverty of Historicism, London 1957, p. 3. 

37 See “Technology and Soctal Relations’, Georg Lukács, Naw Left Remie» 9, 
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It should be emphasized that the extrapolation characteristic of th: 
discipline is not merely from the political or social history as such. It i 
also, and crucially, from the other social sciences adjacent to politica 
thought, and which have traditionally been so integrated with it a 
often to be inseparable. The most striking case is economics. Berlt: 
mentions the word ‘property’ exactly twice in his whole treatise os 
liberty. It is totally absent from his conceptual analysis. Yet it is over 
whelmingly clear that no serious discussion of the various politica 
theories of liberty can be dissociated from the concomitant theories o 
property. The classic demonstration came from a Canadian, four year 
after Berlin’s essay. McPherson’s Political Theory of Possessive Individual 
ism showed conclusively that the very meaning of freedom in Hobbe 
and Locke was unintelligible outside their notion of property: freedom 
for them, was property of one’s own person in a market society wher 
he who sold his capacities (his labour) ceased by their definition to b: 
free, and entitled to political suffrage. The inextricability of liberty anı 
property in seventeenth century England was decisively established b: 
Macpherson. He did not re-insert Hobbes and Locke into their socia 
class and interpret their theories in the light of their origin: he re-in 
serted their theories into their integral intellectual context, and thereb 
illuminated their relation to their class. He did this simply by remarry 
ing politics and economics. He thereby revolutionized the subject 
Macpherson’s subsequent work on Mill, Green and marginal eco 
nomics, has amply vindicated the central importance of ‘economi 
assumptions in political theory’.*! By doing so, it has potentially re 
drawn the discipline. But the dominant pattern in English politica 
theory is proof against solitary and alien dissent. It continues to operat 
a permanent abstraction of political ideas from economic ideas, anı 
from either political or economic history. 


9. History 


Ideas divorced from history are matched by a history voided of ideas 
Namierism is the obverse of English political philosophy. In this case 
however, a powerful and original intelligence produced genuinely nev 
knowledge. The very inability of his disciples to reproduce Namier’ 
achievements is testimony of their novelty. This novelty was neve 
systematized by Namier, who studded his own thought with culturs 
and political curios. 


Namier was an expatriate in England who became a super-patriot. Hi 
believed in the paramount attainments of the English and expressed 
general contempt for any other peoples and cultures. Thus he coul 
write of ‘German political incapacity and deadness’,*? “French idea 
adaptable in their rootless superficiality’? and Austria, where ‘Vienp 
has never produced anything truly great or creative’. A functionar 
in the Foreign Office during the First World War, he vigorous} 
advocated the liquidation of Austro-Hungary and the elimination < 


41 *Post-Liberal Democracy ”, C. B. MacPherson, Canadien Journal of Political Sctem 
October 1964. 

41 Vanished Supremactes, p. 49. 

 Fingland in the Age of the American Rerolution, D. 39. 

H Vanished Supremas, p. 28. 


German influence from Fasten Europe. “The future of the white race,’ 
he wrote ‘lies with Empires, that is those nations which hold vast ex- 
panses of land outside Enrope.’*5 These attitudes were not accidental or 
tangential to his work. They determined its distinctive dual structure. 
One half of it was devoted to a meticulous and reverent study of 
the power structure of landed England in the 18th century. The other 
half was devoted to brilliant and acrid reflections on the history of 
continental Europe in the 19th and 2oth centuries. Namier’s studies of 
the epoch of George I were a milestone in English historiography, 
because they constituted, for the first time, a truly strwtwral analysis of 
the power system at that date, and of the composition of the ruling 
class. Demolishing the myth of two antagonistic political parties 
divided on social-ideological lines, he showed the class unity of eight- 
eenth century parliaments, and the immediate material interests which 
governed political fortunes and allegiances within it (corruption and 
clientelage). For the first time, history was written which virtually 
ignored chronology: Namier disdained the babble of narrative. His 
massive, stony edifices were acceptable to British historians, because of 
the immense infrastructure of factual minutiae on which they were 
founded. His empirical standards were above reproach. Namier’s 
structural method was perfectly adapted to the tranquil social stability 
of cighteenth-century England. He saw it as a society which miraculously 
had achieved a territorial nationality,*® based on freedom from foreign 
invasion, and the gradual growing together of different ethnic and 
linguistic communities made possible by it. Namier thought that only 
such a territorial nationality could produce liberty. This he identified 
with parliamentary sovereignty. Parliamentary institutions in turn de- 
manded a hierarchical social structure. England was uniquely blessed 
in possessing these conditions of freedom. The 18th century saw the 
birth of the political system which was the token of its privilege. 


Nineteenth and twentieth century Europe provided a diametric con- 
trast to this idyllic picture. Namier analyzed the whole evolution of 
continental Europe from 1789 to 1945 as the deleterious triumph of 
nationalism and democracy. He regarded both as the enemy of liberty. 
All the terms of his argument were reversed on the continent. There, 
territorial nationality on the English model was absent. There was first 
the dynastic, denationalized State that was the multifarious property of 
its ruler—the Habsburg Empire, per excellence. Then there was its 
equally pernicious opposite—the linguistic and racial nation preached 
by Mazzini, Kossuth and the German Parliament of 1848. This idea 
was the historical content of nationalism, and it was indissolubly linked 
to democracy. Democracy for Namier was ‘a levelling of classes’ and 
not ‘constitutional growth’. Social equality he believed to be flatly in- 
compatible with political liberty. ‘Oligarchy is of the essence of 
Parliament, which requires an articulated society for basis. Elections 
presuppose superiorities. . . .”47 The insistence that ‘acknowledged 
superiorities there must be’ naturally produced a vision of modern 





© Germany and Eastern Exreps, London 1915, p. 128. 
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European historg as an unrelieved process of decline. Namier’s 
analyses of the France of Louis Napoleon, the Germany of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the Austro-Hungary of the Habsburgs, the Europe ot 
Versailles, are all equally mordant and sombre. An inexorable deterior- 
ation sets in after the French Revolution, which works its 

Europe until, after the end of the Second World War, Namier ae 
the concept itself had disappeated: ‘Indeed’ he finally asked, “what 
remains of Europe, of its history and its politics r’* 


Namier executes this fresco with the greatest artistry. But what is 
striking about it is that it records a decline that it never explains. Namiet 
was not mystified about the existence of classes or the conflict of thei 
interests: indeed his awareness of them was the core of his analysis oj 
the power structure of eighteenth-century England, and his candid ap 
praisal of the sociological character of British parliamentarism. But he 
lacked any dynamic theory of historical movement. This was a conse 
quence of the peculiar character of his materialism. The charge that he 
‘took the mind out of history’ was one that he proudly accepted. I 
meant that he radically devalued the importance of ideas in promoting 
historical change. Mindless history here complements timeless philo 
sophy: the mediate symmetry of Wittgenstein and Namier is evident 
The career of an intellectual like Berlin provides the middle term. Wha 
Namier substituted for ‘mind’, however, 1s what is important here 
‘What matters most is the underlying emotions, the music, to whic) 
ideas are a mere libretto, often of very inferior quality; and once th 
emotions have ebbed, the ideas, established high and dry, becom 
doctrine, or at best innocuous cliches.” Ideas were thus reduced t 
emotions. The ultimate instance of history is psychology. Namie 
thought that his work was inspired by his appreciation of Freud, but is 
fact he showed little knowledge or understanding of Freud’s work, ani 
never made any serious application of it to his historiography. Hi 
credo was actually a vulgar psychologism—as Gareth Stedman Jone 
has pointed out, much more akin to Nietzsche’s notions of the bes 
motive behind the lofty sentiment. Now such a psychologism in 
evitably presupposes a fixed human nature. It is therefore totail 
inoperative as-a principle of change. Hence the curious paradox c 
Namier’s passionate belief in psychology. It is both central to h' 
theory, and quite marginal to his practice. For by underlying ever 
thing, it explains nothing. It is consequently only introduced as a ban: 
coda, when the work of concrete analysis is done. ‘I refrain from ir 
quiring into the sense of the envenomed struggles we have witnessed 
for such an inquiry would take us into inscrutable depths or into » 
airy void. Possibly there is no more sense in human history than in tk 
changes of the seasons or the movements of the stars; or if sense thes 
be, it escapes our perception.’® The role of Namier’s psychologism 

manifest in this formulation. It precludes any general theory of historic 

change. The absence of meaning in history has a dual signification. 

indicates that purposive human action, controlled by ideas, does nx 
govero the course of events: ‘there is no free will in the thinking + 
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the masses, any more than §n the revolutions of the planets, in the 
migrations of birds, and in the plunging of hordes of lemmings into the 
sea’! But it also indicates that Namier, once he had adopted the 
premise of an immutable substratum of irrational emotions and pas- 
sions, had no principle of explanation available to him. Thus the gather- 
ing avalanche of nationalism and democracy in Europe after 1789 was 
depicted and denounced by Namier: but it was never rendered causally 
intelligible. In this sense, the dictum that ‘history has no meaning’ is a 
translation of the fact that Namier’s history had no wor. The distance ` 
between this materialism and that of Marx is obvious. Marx always 
emphasised the importance of ideas within any social structure, and 
dialectically related the two in such a manner that his theory coded 
the historical changes produced by the disjunctures between them. 


In Namier’s European writings, time exists only as dilapidation. His 
insights persist: but their context has altered. His superb structural 
examination of the Austro-Hungarian Empire closes with its disinte- 
gration. His secular account of the geopolitical pattern of European 
diplomacy—an extraordinary tour de force generated by his peculiar 
perception of the State as a historical entity—ends with the submer- 
gence of Europe. Namier’s legacy to English historiography was thus 
inevitably equivocal. His structuralism was rapidly suppressed from 
memory. The two best-known historians today divide his minor 
bequests. Trevor-Roper inherited Namier’s acute sensitivity to the 
State, as a material complex of power and prebends. He used this to 
sketch perhaps the most coherent general interpretation of seventeenth- 
century politics yet produced—the crisis of the Renaissance State.*? Else- 
where, his writings are erratic and eclectic. Namier’s main self-proclaimed 
disciple has been Trevor-Roper’s opponent in controversy. Taylor in- 
herited Namier’s philistinism about ideas, and his xenophobia, and 
caricatured them. He converted the microscopic study of structures into 
its opposite—e trivial and conventional narrative: the apparent accumu- 
lation of minutiae link the two, as if Namier had merely produceda census. 
Few disciples have ever betrayed their master so completely. Namier’s 
political outlook was frankly regressive, but in England his approach to 
history was intellectually advanced. Its virtues have generally been for- 
gotten, and its faults exaggerated. A new school of history has in the 
last decade emerged on the Left, quite outside his tradition—but this is 
another subject. Within the dominant orthodoxy that followed 
Namier, history without ideas slowly became a drought of ideas about 
history. 


10, Economics 


The insulation of political theory from economic thought duplicates an 
catlier division: the emergence of ‘economics’ after the disappearance 
of “political economy’. This time, the shift was general, in all Western 
countries. The advent of marginalism marked the birth of an economic 
science, ostensibly free from political or sociological variables. What 
this meant, of course, was that they were pushed outside the conscious 
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focus of the syste#n, and became its silent, unconscious preconditions. 
Equilibrium theory claimed to be a pure logic of the market: in fact, 
it underwrote it ideologically by relegating the notion of monopoly tc 
a special case and excluding the very idea of a planned economy: 
socialism. Neo-classical theory rationalized laissez-faire at the very 
historical moment that it had been superseded, with the new economy 
of imperialism. It was incapable of providing any solution to the crises ol 
Western capitalism after the First World War. Keynes’s enormous 
merit was to have seen that the whole categorial system of neo-classical 
economics needed to be recast. At first prompted by elementary politica! 
pragmatism, he merely advocated the practical measures necessary tc 
stabilize British capitalism: then, a decade later, he provided the theory 
for them. The Geasral Theory of Employment, Monsy and Interest repre 
sented a tremendous intellectual advance, precisely because it integratec 
two conceptual systems that had previously been quite separate, into 1 
new synthesis. Monetary theory and employment theory were regarder 
by neo-classical economics as completely distinct topics, with ne 
intrinsic connection between them. Only three years before the publica 
tion of The Gessral Theory, Pigou had written his Theory of Unemploymen 
without seriously discussing the problem of investment. Keynes’ 
achievement was thus a ‘retotalization’ of his field. He was well awar 
of this: ‘When I began to write my Treatise on Money I was still movin; 
along the traditional lines of regarding the influence of money a 
something so to speak separate from the general theory of supply an 
demand. ... This book, on the other hand, has evolved into what 1 
primarily a study of the forces which determine changes in the scale o 
output and employment as a whole; and, whilst it is found that mone 

enters into the scheme in an essential and peculiar manner, technics 
monetary detail falls into the background. A monetary economy, w 
shall find, is essentially one in which changing views about the futur 
are capable of influencing the quantity of employment and not merel 
its direction. But our method of analyzing the economic behaviour « 

the present under the influence of changing ideas about the future is op 
which depends on the interaction of supply and demand, and is in th: 
way linked up with our fundamental theory of value.’ This synthes 

naturally produced its own concepts. The ideas of liquidity preferenc 

and the multiplier were not simply additions to the existing canos 
They reformulated the whole system, by knocking away the assum] 

tion of a stationary equilibrium. Both concepts, of course, presuppor 

a dynamic framework. Keynes thus effectively reintroduced time int 

orthodox economic theory, thereby revolutionizing it. This was tl 





53 The General Theory of Employment, Money and Interest, London 1964, pp. vi-vil. T 
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mark of the greatness of his thought. It was also its ambiguous limita- 
tion. For the Keynesian orality is a very restricted one: it is brief | 
and cyclical. ‘In the long-run, we are all dead.’ Keynes accepted 
capitalism, but without zeal or sancdmony. He was mainly concerned 
with assuring its immediate stability, not justifying it ssb specie atterni- 
tatis. This both prevented him from ever becoming an official ideologue 
of the status .quo like so many economists, and from developing a 
deeper and longer dynamic perspective. His contemporary Kalecki, 
who in contradistinction to Keynes was aware of the work of Marx, 
achieved some of the same countercyclical insights, albeit in fragmen- 
tary form, but saw the ulterior implications of them. By reinserting 
Keynesian categories into a rudimentary political economy, he was 
able to predict what he called the ‘political trade-cycle’, which has since 
become the principal economic contradiction of advanced capitalism: 
the conflict between full employment and stable prices. 


After Keynes, it was no longer possible to develop economic theory 
within the old equilibrium framework. The temporal dimension he 
introduced was there to stay. The next step was logical: the emergence 
of growth theory as such. Here, however, the inherent limits of 
orthodox economic theory checked its own spontaneous trajectory. 
The preoccupation with growth which is the distinguishing feature of 
post-Keynesian economics should logically have returned it to political 
economy (and its apex, Marx). For the reproduction of capital was 
central to Marx’s concerns. But political economy was forbidden, for 
obvious reasons: it by definition put the socio-economic system as a 
whole in question. The result was that growth theory developed on an 
essentially ad doc basis, with an accretion of hypotheses wherever 
possible abstracted from the property regime. This is particularly clear 
in its initial formulation by Harrod. He simply added technical inven- 
tion—the least socia/ variable available—to the Keynesian model, to 
produce an equation for progress. Subsequent demonstrations that 
technology does not determine the rate of capital accumulation merely 
scattered the arena into divergent and piecemeal hypotheses, which 
have never been unified into any general theory. Time now haunts 
orthodox economic theory, but it is unable to dominate it. Patent 
evidence of the failure to effect the transition from Keynes’s short-run 
economics to a true long-run economics is the impotence of British 
economic orthodoxy to provide any coherent theory of Britain’s 
present economic crisis. The national predicament has obsessed public 
debate for five years now; all political discussion has revolved on it. In 
that time, innumerable unrelated or contradictory explanations for the 
crisis have been advanced by British economists. The most influential 
has doubtless been Kaldor’s, which attributes Britatn’s post-war 
economic decline to a shortage of cheap labour from the primary 
sector, due to the uniquely rationalized English agriculture of the last 


4 ‘An Essay in Dynamic Theory’, Eronowts Journal, March 1939. The role of tech- 
nique is implicit, not explicit in Harrod’s formula. It is assumed to check the dimin- 
ishing rate of return on investment, and thereby render output per unit of capital 
constant. The ostensible focus of Harrod’s essay is propensity to save, but variations 
of this are not explained within the model. Hence the determinant role effectively 
reverts to technique, which is taken as autonomous, 
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Laos: Buffer State or Battleground 
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Laos has been much in the news since 1945, both because of its 
importance during the Indo-Chinese War and because of its crucial 
position at the centre of the cold war in South-East Asia. The 
author traces the problem of Laos from its historical sources. 
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century.” The generalized gnadequacy of these accounts is patent. It sai, 

as plain as day that Britain’s economic crisis has more than one major 
cause; that these causes are not randomly or equivalently related, but 
form a complex Aéssrarchy; and that they englobe the socio-political 
structure of contemporary Britain. But orthodox economics has proved 
completely unable either to construct a hierarchical model of the casual- 
ity of the crisis (not merely a plural one), or to integrate the economic 
end-product into the political and historical totality from which it is so 
manifestly articulated. The physical co-option of so many economists— 
Kaldor, Balogh, Neild, Seers and tutti q#anti—into a foundering 
government has merely underlined its intellectual bankruptcy. The 
crisis persists, unabated. 


Despite all its technical advances in mathematization, formal economics 
in England has been unable to grapple with the practical issues which 
confront it. Retrospectively, Keynes’s magnitude has grown. He was 
perhaps the last great social thinker produced by the English bour- 
geoisie, with all the largeness and generosity of once confident liberal- 
ism. His theoretical system was validated practically; yet he never 
became a fanatic advocate of the social order to whose temporary 
salvation he contributed so much. He never hesitated to pronounce 
outside his subject, on a gamut of topics which recalls that of his con- 
temporaries, Russell and Lawrence. It is characteristic that he could 
write a brief memoir of them which situates that trio perhaps better 
than any work of cultural history since.°6 Keynes was an intellectual in 
the classical tradition.%” 


His international reputation lent British economics a peculiar status 
among its fellow-disciplines. But, as has been seen, it was unable to 
enhance it after him. His own definition of the qualities necessary to be 
a great economist is a standing indictment of his successors: “The 
master-cconomist must possess a rare combination of gifts. He must 
reach a high standard in several different directions and must combine 
talents not often found together. He must be mathematician, historian, 
statesman, philosopher—in some degree. He must understand symbols 
and speak in words. He must contemplate the particular in terms of the 
general, and touch abstract and concrete in the same flight of thought. 
He must study the present in the light of the past for the purposes of 
the future. No part of man’s nature or his institutions must be entirely 
outside his regard.’ This statement of faith has been quietly forgotten. 
Today, routine and mediocrity have settled over the discipline. Its 
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superior pedigree hs not enabled it to produce so much as a Galbraith 
—an average economist bold enough to formulate some general pro- 
positions about the structure and tendency of monopolized capitalism. 
Sraffa, its one genuine pioneer, has been ignored. Technique has be- 
come a substitute for theory. Dissociated from political economy, and 
checked short of secular history, British economics has visibly stag- 
nated. l ` 


11. Psychology 


Namier believed that ideas were merely rationalizations of emotions. 
Political ideas, in particular, were the camouflaged expressions of 
unconscious attitudes and passions. This reductionism was indepen- 
dently reproduced, with the utmost fidelity, in the discipline of 
psychology itself. Eysenck, who presided pervasively over English 
psychology after the Second World War, tried to classify politica}. 
beliefs systematically by relating them to psychological attitudes. The 
Psychology of Politics is a monument to crude psychologism. It opens 
with this classic credo: ‘Psychology so conceived has one advantage 
over other disciplines which makes it of particular interest and im- 
portance. Political actions are actions of human beings; the study of 
the direct causes of these actions is the field of the study of psychology. 
All other social sciences deal with variables which affect political 
behaviour indirectly. . . The psychologist has no need of such inter- 
mediaries; he is in direct contact with the central link in the chain of 
causation between antecedent condition and resultant action.’*? This 
characteristic illusion has never been more clearly expressed: the belief 
in a fundamental psyche which is prior to societal determinations, and 
which may therefore be considered the immediate pivot of social 
action. 


Eysenck constructed an attitude chart destined to show the emotional 
convergence of extremisms (left or right) and counterpose them to 2 
solid centre of moderation. Politically, the effect of this was to establish 
an identification between fascism and communism—contrasted with 
‘democratic’ creeds such as conservatism or liberalism: 2 typical entet- 
prise of the Cold War. The pseudo-categories of ‘tough-mindedness’ 
and ‘tender-mindedness’ were superimposed on the categories of 
‘radicalism’ and ‘conservatism’ to achieve this result. Totalitarians of all 
persuasions proved, of course, to be ‘tough-minded’. Eysenck dilated 
at length on the similarity of test-scores. between Communists and 
Fascists, which showed the temperamental peculiarities of those with 
these beliefs. Eysenck dedicated his work to the hope of ‘a society more 
interested in psychology than politics’. This inimitable declaration 1s a 
self-definition. Eysenck is a special case in the gallery of expatriates. All 
the others show some intellectual originality; Popper himself, however 
jejune his political writings, was a respectable philosopher of natural 
science. Eysenck is not of the same category. A crusading publicist,he 
has dominated his subject more by prolific output than by any unanim- 
ously acknowledged precellence. But this should not lead to an under- 
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estimation of his historicMl importance. After the war, Eysenck de 

veloped the use of factor analysis, a basic methological tpol of experi- 

mental psychology, in England. He thereby rapidly achieved wide 
prestige and influence. In these years, Eysenck became the symbol of a 
new, aggressive scientism. ‘The success genetated by the initial lack of 
any serious challenge to him bore fruit in an ample range of works, 

pronouncing on the psychology of: politics, crime, intelligence tests, 

mental illness, smoking and numerous other topics. No other psy- 
chologist in England can rival a fraction of this output. 


In the course of its production, however, Eysenck undoubtedly over- 
reached himself. Today, his works have been subjected to criticism by 
colleagues even in this positivist discipline par excellence. The erosion of 
his relative immunity started, appropriately enough, with the devastat- 
ing exposé by three Americans—Rokeach, Hanley and Christie—of The 
Psychology of Politics. Subjecting it to scrupulous statistical, methodologi- 
cal and conceptual checks, they concluded that Eysenck had misin- 
terpreted his data, miscomputed his statistics, and misconstrued his 
results. In particular, they decided that there was no similarity between 
Communists and Fascists, even on Eysenck’s own unscientific evi- 
dence: ‘Eysenck arbitrarily lumps Communists and Fascists togethe in 
an attempt to indicate their similarity . . . It is clear that Eysenck’s 
Communist samples are neither “tough-minded” nor “authoritarian” 
when the data produced as evidence by Eysenck are carefully ex- 
amined.’°° The very concept of tough-mindedness was fictive—a pro- 
duct of Eysenck’s arbitrary statistical procedures. ‘Our analysis leads 
us to the conclusion that tough-mindedness-tender-mindedness, as 
conceived and measured by Eysenck, bas no basis in fact. It is based on 
miscalculations and a disregard for a significant portion of his data. It 
conceals rather than reveals the attitudinal differences among existing 
groups.’®! Kysenck’s replies did not convince his critics. Christie’s 
restatement of his judgment is memorable. The Psychology of Politics 
contains: “Errors of computation, uniquely biased samples which forbid 
any generalizations, scales with built-in biases which do not measure 
what they purport to measure, unexplained inconsistencies within the 
data, misinterpretations and contradictions of the relevant research of 
others, and unjustifiable manipulation of the data. Any one of Eysenck’s 
many errors is sufficient to raise serious questions about the validity of 
his conclusions. Is foto, absurdity is compounded upon absurdity, so 
that where, if anywhere, the truth lies is impossible to determine.’ ® 


The Psychology of Politics is an expression of the discipline from which it 
emerged and which permitted it. It is symptomatic that Eysenck’s book 
was eventually denounced, not by English colleagues, but by American 
psychologists. ® Discrete criticisms of other aspects of his work followed. 
But it is significant that his public renown in England—built on in- 
numerable broadcasts, articles and ss been virtually 
Pryvhetegical Bulletin, Vol. 53, November 1956, p. 425. 

“ ‘Eysenck’s Tender-mindedness Dimension: A Critique’, Milton Rokeach and 
Charles Hanley, in Prychedagical Balletin, Vol. 53, March 1956, p. 175. 

* ‘Some Abuses of Psychology’, Richard Christie, in Prychwagical! Bulletin Volss, 
November 1956, p. 450. 

© There is a parallel with Kaufmann’s exposure of Popper here. In both cases, 
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unaffected. To a gråter extent than any other of the émigrés discussed 
here, he is popularly identified with his subject. There is good reason 
for this. Despite various reservations about Eysenck’s writings, no 
English psychologist has yet written a critique of his work as a whole. 
Scattered objections do not constitute a considered intellectual rejection.~ 
Eysenck thus continues, from his chair at the Maudsley, to symbolize 
psychology and preach psychologism in England. His very defects are . 
his significance: the quality of his work is an index of the receptivity of 
the culture to its assumptions. 


12. Aesthetics 


The model sector for psychology as a discipline has traditionally been 
perception. The psychological study of perception has yielded the most 
rapid and reliable scientific results, and has consequently exerted a 
general influence on the orientation of the discipline. In England, | 
however, a significant reprise has occurred. The dominant aesthetics 
has been derived from the psychology of perception. Gombrich’s Art 
and I/lusion—an intelligent and erudite development of theories of per- 
ception—is today the consensually acclaimed orthodoxy. Gombrich 
may be said to dominate the theory of pictorial art as his companion 
Popper did the theory of the natural sciences. 


This influence is not self-explanatory. Art history and aesthetics have 

been an enclave in British culture much more completely colonized 

than any other by expatriates. Given the time-honoured philistinism of 
the intelligentsia delineated by Annan, this is not particularly surpris- 

ing. The great majority of scholars who have produced serious works 

on painting, sculpture or architecture in England have been Germans 

or Austrians: Saxl, Wittkower, Wind, Antal, Pevsner and others. The 
primacy enjoyed by Gombrich is not explicable merely by reason of his 

merits. Once again, the filtering mechanism already discussed has been. 
at work. Traditional British culture has an elective affinity with certain 

types of expatriate and not others. It promotes what is attuned to its own 

inherited nature, and suppresses what is dissonant with it. Antal, one of 
the greatest contemporary historians of Florentine art, was a Marxist 

scholar: he never received official acclamation, and appears never to 

have been offered a university appointment. Gombrich, intimate and as- 

sociate of Von Hayek and Popper, has been canonized by established 

culture. 


Why ? The answer is that Gombrich’s theory of art is a variant of the psy- 
chologism which is a recurring component of the culture as a system. 
This is not to deny its sophistication. It undoubtedly represents the 
most rewarding example of the phenomenon, and one which has 
achieved a definite advance on its terrain. Gombrich’s central problem 
has been the relation of perception to painting. What accounts for the 
diversity of styles in the history of art? Basing himself on experimental 
psychology, Gombrich showed that perception itself is predetermined 
OO eee 
these standards of scholarship were never challenged within England, because of 
the fit between thelrauthorsand the culture. Eventually, foreigners of orthodox liberal 


persuasion were obliged to attack the fact, but no gencral self-criticism or 
reappraisal followed in Britain. 


by stable schemata, There@is thus nothing natural in naturalism, as a 
mode of painting. The literal transcription of reality was a long and 

arduous achievement, after aeons of endeavour: it was never a spon- 

taneous, unreflective gift. The difference between one age of painting 

and another is primarily one of sechsigue, whereby a closer approxima- 

tion to mirror-like accuracy becomes possible, via innumerable rectifi- 

cations of the perceptual schemata which govern the paintet’s vision. 

In the course of his argument, Gombrich unfolds many acute local 

demonstrations. But the theory as a whole is evidently vitiated by the 

closed parameters of its discussion. The problem of any psychologism 

is to account for historical change, since the initial assumption is a self- 

contained, universal psyche. Gombrich solves the dilemma for his 

theory of art, by means of the indispensable notion of technique. 

Technical progress, in effect, is the minimum dose of history possible 

for such a problematic. For it is the most easily conceived as an asocial 

movement. Thus, in the case of painting, it becomes a continual ame- 

oration of the individual’s perceptual equipment, abstracted from the 

social structure of which he was a carrier. Gombrich’s use of technique 

as a central concept radically dehistoricizes art, and renders it ultimately 

interchangeable and incomprehensible. It is one matter to show that 

Ancient Egyptian art was not a voluntary refusal of faithful naturalism, 

but preceded the very capacity for it. It is another to explain the con- 

crete and unique deformation of representational reality which was the 

visual art of Ancient Egypt. Gombrich, indeed, is at a loss to compre- 

hend it. For the principle of explanation lies, by definition, outside his 

range of concepts. Why is Ancient Egyptian art totally different from 

Ancient Chinese art that was later than it? Only the structure of the 

historical society in which it was produced can render this intelligible. 

Gombrich himself is obliged to have recourse to ad bor sociological 

explanations to block in the gaps in his scheme. Thus Ancient Egyptian 

art was perhaps influenced by the priesthood, and Ancient Greek art by 

the rise of trade. These random hypotheses are quite external to the 

categories of his system. They are thrown in to buttress its incoherence 

—that is, where it evidently fails to account for the specificity of a form 
of art. It is no accident that Gombrich’s chronological study is called 
The Story of Art—not its history. In it, succeeding modes of painting 
are described, not explained: at most, a vague action-reaction of 
fashion and generation are evoked, as in the literary criticism of fifty 
years ago. Thus Gombrich constantly produces such formulae as this: 

"We remember the feeling of uneasiness created by the brilliant messi- 
ness of impressionist ‘snapshots’ of fleeting sights, the longing for more 
order, structure and pattern that had animated the illustrators of the 
Art Nosxeeax with their emphasis on decorative simplification no less 

than such masters as Seurat and Cezanne.’ The flaccid circularity of 
such comment is evident, and the futility of their psychologism (‘feeling 
of uneasiness’, ‘longing for more order’ and so on). This book 1s a 
manual, not a scholarly work, but it conveys the narrowness of 
Gombrich’s substantive theory. 


Karly in his career, Gombrich was uneasily aware of the inadequacy of 
his psychological problematic. He admitted the validity of Vasari’s 
famous definition of the task of the art historian: to investigate the 





H Ths Story of Art, Loadon 1950, p. 433. 


causes and roots of tyle—v causi e radici delle manieri. He had to confess 
a general blankness here: We have no theory of style which might 
account for its stability or its changes. . . Psychology alone can never 
suffice to explain the riddle of history, the riddle of particular changes. ds 
For me, at least, the enigma of style is wrapped in a thrilling mystery.’© 
But no sooner had he said this, than he suppressed the thought. A 
moment later he was dismissing Vasari’s classical query as by definition ` 
unanswerable: IT do not think we can ever hope to produce a final 
explanation of this type of problem.’®® In its place, he proposed the 
theme which was to become the itinerary of Art and Illusion: ‘the role of 
skill, of the learning process involved’ in art; ‘the individual and 
particular works of art as the work of skilled hands and great minds in 
response to concrete demands.’®’ The transition from one position to 
another eventually produced a complete and unconscious regression to 
the very belief which he had once formally rejected. A few years later, 
he was tranquilly writing of ‘the shifting urges, the psychological pulls 
and counter-pulls that result in changes of taste and style within the` 
context of civilization.’® This is exactly the formula for the vacant 
undulations of The Story of Art. In the closed space of Gombrich’s pre- 
occupations, the psychology which was once exorcised is a revenant 
which necessarily returns to rule. 


Theory and history have a different relationship in a true aesthetics: 
Vasari’s question insistently demands an answer. The iconology of 
Erwin Panofsky approached the problem much more closely because it 
focussed on the meaning of paintings and sculptures, not merely their 
technique.® For the rules of perception and the march of technique— 
the individual psyche and its immanent evolution—are insufficient to 
differentiate the art of any society or epoch from another. The very 
schemata which Gombrich correctly insists govern perception are not 
alignable on a linear time-track. Their origin must be sought in the 
diverse societies in which they existed, and which themselves are. 
amenable to no mono-evolutionary classification. Gombrich’s psy- 
chologism—the construction of a theory of art based on the psychology 
of perception plus the accumulation of technique—simulates time, the 
better to abolish it. It is no accident that it lacks any purchase on twen- 
tieth century art: the problematic of representation is extinct today. An 
aesthetic which erases society necessarily precludes a concept of tem- 
porality. A historical sociology of art—the examination of its concrete 


© ‘Art and Scholarship’ in Maditations on a Hobby-Horse and other essays on the theory of 
ert, Loudon 1963, pp. 117-118. 

$ Ibid, p. 118. 

67 Ibid, pp. 117 and 119. 

68 Meditations on a Hobby-Horse, p. 43. 

69 Thus Panofaky wrote: “The art historian will have to check what be thinks is the 
intrinsic meaning of the work, or group of works, to which he devotes his attention, 
againet what he thinks is the intrinsic meaning of as many other documents of 
civilization historically related to that work or group of works, as be can master: 
of documents bearing witness to the political, poetical, religious, philosophical and 
social tendencies of the personality, period or country under investigation.” Maexing 
in the Vimal Arts, New York 1955, p. eee ee 
Egyptian-Greek contrast mentioned above is incomparsbly more ilInminating than 
Gombrich’s. Sec “The History of the Theory of Human Proportions as a Refection 
of the History of Styles’ in Msaning in the Viswal Arts. Panofsky’s recent death passed 
virtually unnoticed in Britain. 
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mode of production—is a dbndition of its differential intelligibility. The 
‘psychology’ of art is ultimately an interdiction of its meaning. 


13. Psychoanalysis 


The sectors „hitherto discussed have formed an interconnecting and 
self-confirming cultural circuit. A verification of the analysis sketched 
here is provided a contrario by the fate of the one entirely s» discipline 
to emerge within the previous orbit of the traditional ‘human sciences’. 
This discipline was psychoanalysis. In Britain, it did not escape the 
general law of expatriate dominance. Melanie Klein, an Austrian who 
came to London after working in Berlin, formed a school or generation 
of psychoanalysts which after the war became the distinctively British 
contribution to the international spectrum of the discipline. The power 
and originality of Klein’s work makes it perhaps the most important 
systematic development of psychoanalytic theory since Freud. Freud 
had revealed the structural significance of childhood in the formation of 
human character, by his epochal discovery of the unconscious. Klein 
extended this revolution beyond the limits of what Freud thought 
were possible: she pioneered a theory and a therapy capable of captur- 
ing the psychic structures of infancy—the aboriginal first months of life 
which precede and found the original experience theorized by Freud. 
Klein invented a new therapeutic practice for this radicalization of the 
- scope of psychoanalysis. It is no accident that the two together pro- 
duced a theoretical development, which provided one of the first 
coherent attempts at a solution of a fundamental problem left un- 
answered by Freud. Freud’s clinical revolution was to ‘produce’ the 
intelligibility of the conduct of neurotics—previously regarded as a 
meaningless, physiological pathology. In his theory, it became signifi- 
cant human action. Freud, however, never provided a comparable 
general theory of the psychoses. He insisted on the fundamental con- 
ceptual difference between the two disorders, but beyond a brilliant 
sketch of a case of paranoia (The Schreber Affair), he never formulated 
an inclusive theory establishing the differential bases of neuroses and 
psychoses. He left his inheritors the unsolved problem of a unified 
theory of the two, bequeathing them only some crucial but cryptic 
signposts. The Kleinian bathysphere into the most submarine recesses 
of infancy unexpectedly produced a s generis solution. By producing 
the concepts of successive ‘paranoid’ and ‘depressive’ positions, univer- 
sally experienced in the course of infancy, Klein was able to reunite 
psychoses and neuroses along an evolutionary axis. Psychosis became a 
reversion to the paranoid position, which the patient had never 
properly passed; neurosis to the depressive position. The criticisms 
that may be made of this evolutionism are evident. There is no doubt 
that it represents a ‘natve’ synthesis. Glover and Anna Freud subjected 
Klein’s work to a violent environmentalist criticism in the forties, much 
of which was formally justified.” Klein’s capacity for scientific formu- 
lation was not equal to her signal intellectual courage and practical 
intuition. The weaknesses any linear genetic account of psychological 
disorders need little demonstration. The objective merit of Klein’s 


70 “Examination of the Klein System of Child Psychology’, Edward Glover, in The 
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work, however, wat to retable the question of an unified theory. Today, 
the work of Laing, Cooper and Esterson represents an advance towards 
the production of the specific ‘intelligibility’ of schizophrenia which 
makes no concession to evolutionism. This is an uneven development: 
it has been accompanied by a silence on Freud which has precluded any~ 
general theory. But the preconditions of this excentric progress derive . 
from the psychoanalytic problematic generated by Klein. 


Psychoanalysis in Britain has thus in no fashion been a mediocre or 
infertile phenomenon. On the contrary, Klein’s pupils and associates— 
Winnicott, Isaacs, Bion, Rosenfeld and Riviere—form one of the most 
flourishing schools in the world; not to speak of separate cases such as 
Laing or Cooper. It is now time to ask: what hes been the impact of 
psychoanalysis on British culture in general? The irony is that it has 
been virtually nil. It has been sealed off as a technical enclave: an esoteric, 
and specialized pursuit unrelated to any of the central concerns of 
mainstream ‘humanistic’ culture. There is no Western country where 
the presence of psychoanalysis in general culture is so vestigial. The 
USA, Germany, and France—three very different examples—provide a 
unanimous contrast. The whole cultural matrix of these societies has 
been affected and transformed by the advent of psychoanalysis, which 
has penetrated to the centre of the common intellectual inheritance. 


One has only to think of such very diverse figures, in different discip- 
lines, as Parsons, Adorno, Levi-Strauss or Althusser, to see the direct 
impact of Freud on their thought. There is no comparable English 
thinker who has been remotely touched. A trivial index of the funda- 
mental situation is, in fact, the mere availability of Freud’s work. The. 
English Standard Edition is the best in the world; its twenty-four vol- 
umes ate the model for all other scholarly editions. Naturally, its 
circulation is very limited indeed. The converse of this specialist 
instrament is the virtually complete absence of any important work by 
Freud in paperback. This astonishing fact contrasts with the millions 
of copies of his major works published and sold in Germany, USA and 
France. It is, of course, the overt sign of a deeper cultural set. To some 
extent, the isolation of psychoanalysis in England was historically self- 
imposed. Jones and Glover, the two men most responsible for its institu- 
tionalization, were determined to prevent the confusion and vulgarization 
of Freud’s thought that had occurred elsewhere. 


The consequences of such a policy were predictable: a very limited 
diffusion of Freud’s ideas and writings outside the professional milien. 
But this, of course, was only one factor responsible. Much more import- 
ant, undoubtedly, was the intellectual context which confronted peycho- 
analysis in England, and to which it eventually adapted by becoming 
a tolerated but segregated enclave. 


Freud often compared his discovery to that of Copernicus. Althusser has 
recently defined the nature of his revolution: ‘It was not in vain that 
Freud sometimes compared the critical impact of his discoveries with 
the upheaval of the Copernican revolution. Since Copernicus, we 
know that the earth is not the centre of the universe. Since Marx, we 


know that the human subf&ct, the economic, political or philosophical 
ego is not the centre of history—we even know, against the Englighten- 
ment and against Hegel, that history has no centre, but possesses a 
structure without a centre. ... Freud has shown us in his turn that the 
real subject, the individual in his singular essence, does not have the 
form of an I centred on the ‘ego’, ‘consciousness’ or ‘existence’—that 
the human subject is decentred, constituted by a structure which itself 
has no centre. . .’7! The implications of this overthrow for the social 
sciences were and are vast. There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
it has decisively affected sociology (Parsons), anthropology (Levi- 
Strauss), philosophy (Althusser), or aesthetics(Adorno) onthe European 
continent and in the United States. English culture, however, has— 
uniquely—tresisted any serious impingement. The significance of this 
blankness may be assessed by one critical area. The school of linguistic 
analysis, in England, has been defined by the ambition to align philo- 
sophic truth on the rules of ordinary language—aultimate arbiter of the 
very possibility of social communication. The profoundly ahistorical 
conception enshrined in the very notion of a stable ‘ordinary 

has already been discussed. Linguistic philosophy may be defined as a 
flight from the emergence of new concepts. It so happens, however, 
that psychoanalysis is perhaps the most dramatic example in the century 
of a conceptual revolution which radically overthrows the rules of 
everyday discourse. The dethronement of the cogito is the end of the 
grammatical sovereignty of the first person. The emergence of the 
unconscious as a central concept produces a ‘language’ in flagrant con- 
tradiction with the ego-centred syntax of everyday speech. T is no 
longer I in the opaque, metonymic double-entendre of Freud’s patients, 
their roles governed by a script that escapes them. No appeal to the 
conventions of drawing-room conversation can controvert the para- 
praxes of the couch. The unconscious is not fittable into the language 
of a colloquial cogito—the quotidian speech to which we have been 
trained since childhood. Taken seriously, psychoanalysis strikes at the 


very basis of linguistic philosophy.7? 


What has been the reaction of English philosophers to it? By and large, 
they have repressed all consciousness of it. None have confronted 
psychoanalysis as a central issue for the operational assumptions of their 
philosophy. A few have tried to deal with it as an anomaly or special 


7 “Freud et Lacan’, Le Nowsel/s Critsqus 161-162, December—January 1964-5, p. 107. 
™ Equally it undermines the posibility of certain forms of literature. The novel has 
declined as a coherent genre, not—as is often alleged—becanse it was the product of 
the rising bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century and could not survive it. The true 
reason is that it has disappeared into the abyss between everyday language and the 
technical discourses inaugurated by Marx and Freud. The sum of objective knowledge 
within the specialized codes of the human sciences has decistvely contradicted anda 
surpassed the normal assumptions behind exoteric speech. The result is that » 
novelist, after Marx and Freud, has either to simulate an arcadian innocence or 
transfer elements of their discourse immediately into his work. Hence the now enr 
trenched bifurcation between peeudo-tradtdonal and experimental novels. Both are 
doomed as genres (which does not exclude individual successes). The Ingenuousness 
of the former is always bad faith; the past will never be recreated. The opposite 
solution—the inclusion of frontier concepts from Freud or Marx within the novel— 
has no viable outcome either. Ideas cannot be transposed into art without mediation. 
The missing mediation is—precisely, ordinary language. As long as this is untrans- 
formed at base, these concepts remain ‘technical’ and ‘esoteric’. They run against the 
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instance. Austin, in A*Pled for Exenses, it will be remembered, asserted: 
that: “Our common stock of words embodies all the distinctions men 
have found worth drawing, and the connexions they found worth 
marking, in the lifetimes of many generations.’”3 But he later admitted 
two special “source-books’—law and psychology—whose concepts 
might be additional to those of ordinary language. His formulation of 
the problem is, in fact, particularly clear: ‘Some varieties of behaviour, 
some ways of acting or explanations of the doing of actions, are here 
noticed and classified which have not been observed or named by 
ordinary men and hallowed by ordinary language, though perhaps they 
often might have been so if they had been of more practical importance. 
There is real danger in contempt for the ‘jargon’ of psychology, at 
least when it sets out to supplement, and at least sometimes when it sets 
out to supplant, the language of ordinary life.’” 


Austin illustrates his comment with the technical concepts of ‘compul- 
sion’ and ‘displacement’, for which he admits there are no equivalent 
adverbial expressions in colloquial speech. How, then, is the ideology 
saved? The answer is, by means of the simple device of proclaiming 
this class of phenomena of no ‘practical’ importance. Ordinary language 
‘embodies the inherited experience and acumen of many generations of 
men. But then, that acumen has been concentrated primarily upon the 
practical business of life. . . Compulsive behaviour, like displacement 
behaviour, is not in general going to be of great importance.”5 The 
candour of such philistinism is almost admirable. No attempt is made at 
an intellectual argument: the mere invocation of the ‘practical business 
of life’ (the cramped routines of any bie-pensant bourgeois) is enough 
to dispatch the problem. Freud’s concepts explicitly capture normal and 
abnormal behaviour in their contradictory unity (neuroses are the 
obverse of perversions): they represent a general theory of the un- 
conscious, not a pathology of special cases. Quite apart from this, 
however, what is evident is the renunciation of any attempt to relats 
the concepts of ordinary language to those of ‘psychology’ (when does 
the latter not merely ‘supplement’ but ‘supplant’ the other? ie—to 
what extent is the latter a radical critique of the former ?). The structural 





grain of spontancous speech. Hence they are strictly sewseb/s for the artist. If they are 
imported into the novel, they crush it: there have been no successful psychoanalytic 
tales. The novelist can only forge his art from the material of ordinary lenguage. If 
there is a medical discordance between this and objective knowledge of man and 
society, the novel ceases. It hes no ground between the natve and the arcane. The gap 
will only be closed by the reintegration of revolntionary ideas into unreflective 
linguistic practice, which would make possible a coherent novel once again. Such a 
change, of course, presupposes a changed society. The point here is that the problem 
from which linguistic philosophy is in constant flight is solidly and visibly instelled 
across the destiny of literature: the birth of saw comesp ts. 

n Feyerabend has commented aptly on this notion: “The firmness, the solidity, the 
regularity of usages are e function of the firmness of the beliefs held as well as of the 


language’ and is thus opposed to all speculation is usually that part of one’s language 
that is closest to the most basic ideology of the time and expresses it moet adequately. 
That part will then be regarded as being of great practical importance.’ Probleme of Em- 
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relations between the two are replaced by a mindless summation of 
different ‘sources’. 


Wittgenstein’s pupil Wisdom has assayed another type of solution. 
Here the concepts of psychoanalysis are integrated wholesale into the~ 
philosophy of ordinary language, despite their incompatibility with it, 
by the ingenious device of dubbing them ‘paradox’ and then asserting 
that paradox is a special but legal language-game.’° This latitudinarian 
position—both use and misuse of language are significant—has been 
devastatingly criticized by Gellner. It represents the classic antinomy 
of this empiricism, where it becomes an all-purpose permissiveness, 
thereby cancelling itself. Another approach to the problem has been 
tried by Hampshire. His Ernest Jones lecture of 1962 is avowedly 
concerned to build ‘the shortest possible bridge’ between everyday 
language and psychoanalysis.7” For this purpose, Hampshire selects the 
concept of memory, and argues that psychoanalysis posits a total 
memory, the greater portion of which becomes unconscious and there- 
after generates repressed motives and purposes. No ss concepts are 
therefore needed: the existing notion of memory merely needs to be 
‘extended’. What is striking here is the open and an priori assumption 
that the task of the philosopher is to provide the casiest possible 
reconciliation of new concepts with common-sense. It is this extraneous 
goal which determines the analysis of psychoanalytic theory, not the 
internal necessity of the object. Banalization becomes the public 
vocation of philosophy. Hampshire’s text is in many respects an 
astonishing document. He actually says: ‘It would be an intellectual 
disaster if theoretical discussion of psychoanalysis were to be confined 
to clinical contexts, and if at this stage the philosophy of mind went on 
its way unheeding.’”* Fifty years after the advent of Freud, an English 
philosopher suddenly discovers that it would be an ‘intellectual dis- 
aster’ if his work ‘were’ to be forgotten by philosophy! What retro- 
spective description is possible, then, for the intervening half century, 
since the maunderings of Moore in Priscipia Ethica? Hampshire solemn- 
ly adds: ‘The substitution of a scheme of explanation depending on an 
extended concept of memory for explanation by causal laws will not be 
fully understood and evaluated by philosophers for many years.’ The 
tranquil ignorance of English philosophy is thus assured an indefinite 
respite. These avowals, by the most liberal ornament of the school, are a 
suitable epitaph for it. They accurately define the fate of psychoanalysis, 
and the character of philosophy, in Britain. 


14. Anthropology 


An interim summary of this rapid survey is now possible. Throughout 
this desolate panorama, the very notion of the totality is banned. The 
various traditional disciplines discussed cluster about an absent centre 
—what should have been the emergence of a classical sociology or a 
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national Marxism. Lacking this centre, they form a vicious circle of 
self-reproducing fragmentation and limitation. The recerd of medio- 
crity has been overwhelming. When neither society nor man are any- 
where put in question, culture stops. In England, it has gradually 
slowed towards zero point. But the notion of totality can never be 
completely banished from an advanced industrial society. If it is sup- 
pressed in its natural loci, it will inevitably be displaced into abnormal 
or paradoxical sectors. So it has been in Britain. 


It has been seen how modern British society was distinguished by its 
failure to produce any classical sociology. It is now time to consider the 
bizarre obverse of this phenomenon. For the same society produced a 
brilliant and flounshing anthropology. It is true that the decisive 
‘founder’ of this anthropology was yet again an expatriate: Bronislaw 
Malinowski, a Polish aristocrat from the Galician szlachta. (‘Rivers 
is the Rider-Haggard of anthropology: I shall be its Conrad,’ he said.) 
But his contemporaries and pupils were to constitute one of the strong- 
est and most influential schools in any Western country. Radcliffe- 
Brown, Evans-Pritchard, Fortes, Firth and Leach all won world-wide 
reputations. Their distinction throws into yet greater relief the collec- 
tive anonymity of British sociology. This strange contrast is an evident 
indication of a major problem, which demands an explanation. Yet it 
has by and large passed unnoticed. The career of Durkheim, who was 
the most powerful foreign source of inspiration for British anthro- 
pology in its formattve decades, serves as a reminder of how anomalous 
the British situation was. Durkheim’s work was equally and inseparably 
‘sociological’ (Swieide) and ‘anthropological’ (Evemeatary Forms of 
Refigions Life): the division did not exist for him. Why did it exist, as a 
virtually absolute datum, in England? 


The answer is to be found, not in the aims and methods of the two 
disciplines, but in their objects. British culture never produced a 
classical sociology largely because British society was never challenged 
as a whole from within: the dominant class and its intellectuals conse- 
quently had no interest in forging a theory of its total structure; for it 
would necessarily have been an ‘answer’ to a question which to their 
ideological advantage remained unposed. Oswmia determinatio est nagatio— 
the very demarcation of a social totality places it under the sign of 
contingency. The British bourgeoisie had learnt to fear the meaning of 
‘general ideas’ during the French Revolution: after Burke, it never 
forgot the lesson. Hegemony at home demanded a moratorium on 
them. By the end of the 19th century, however, this class was master of 
a third of the world. English anthropology was born of this disjuncture. 
British imperial society exported its totalizations, onto its subject 
peoples. There, and there only, it could afford scientific study of the 
social whole. ‘Primitive’ societies became the surrogate object of the 
theory proscribed at home. British anthropology developed unabashed- 
ly in the wake of British imperialism. Colonial administration had an 
inherent need of cogent, objective information on the peoples over 
which it ruled. The miniature scale of primitive societies, moreover, 
made them exceptionally propitious for macro-analysis; as Sartre once 
commented, they form ‘natural’ significant totalities. British anthro- 
pology was thus able both to assist British imperialism, and to develop 
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a genuine theory—something sociology in Britain was never able to do. 
The class core of this contrast is not an arbitrary construction. The least 
suspect of sources has innocently admitted it. Macrae, symbol of 
British sociological orthodoxy (‘a rather splendid amateurism’), writes: 
“British social anthropology has drawn on the same intellectual capital 
as sociology proper, and its success, ssefwl to colonial administration and | 
dangeross to mo domestic prejudice, shows at what a high rate of interest 
that capital can be made to pay.... The subject... unlike sociology, 
has prestige. It is associated with colonial administration—traditionally 
a career for a gentleman, and entrance into the profession and accept- 
ance by it confers high status in Britain.™ Useful to colonial adminis- 
tration and dangerous to no domestic prejudice—the formula is brief 
and exact. These were the twin conditions of existence of British 
anthropology, as it developed. 


The scholars themselves, of course, were nearly always liberal within ; 
the paternalist framework of their vocation. But the sensibility pro- 
duced by it is graphically indicated by Evans-Pritchard, whose classic 
study of the Nuer contains this calm aside, after a lengthy and often 
lyrical account of Nuer life: ‘In 1920 large-scale military operations, 
including bombing and machine-gunning of camps, were conducted 
against the Eastern Jikany and caused much loss of life and destruction 
of property. There were further patrols from time to time, but the Nuer 
remained unsubdued. ... From 1928 to 1930 prolonged operations 
were conducted against the whole of the disturbed area and marked the 
end of serious fighting between the Nuer and the Government. 
Conquest was a severe blow to the Nuer. . .*! Needless to say, the 
passing reference to this brutal war is completely dissociated from the 
analysis of Nuer society itself. Later developments modified the role of 
outright violence. But the context of anthropological work had not 
changed greatly twenty years later, when a volume of tributes to 
Radcliffe-Brown, edited by Fortes, could include the following con- 
tribution on the uses of anthropology to more ‘modern’ notions of 
imperial control: ‘Tt is only after months or years of administration, 
and sometimes not even then, that a Military Government officer or 
colonial administrator learns the virtues of ‘opposition face’. By this is 
meant that the native leader or appointed official must be allowed some 
leeway to oppose the occupying administration for the purposes of his 
public, in order that he may the more successfully carry through the 
main and essential necessities of government for the maintenance of 
law and order. This is simply good political horse sense. One good 
reason for giving native leaders some sense of responsibility (not 
necessarily for policies but rather for methods and procedures of 
carrying them out) is to avoid too much paternalism. The latter is 
stultifying and may lead to complete lack of co-operation on the part 
of the people. A reasonably alert and satisfied population is amenable in 
terms of labour procurement and any other problem of administration 


requiring the co-operation of the people.’ 
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This, then, was the practical historical setting of the growth of imperial 
anthropology. What were its theoretical achievements ? The formidable 
research carried out by two generations of scholars was integrated 
under the canons of functionalism. Radcliffe-Brown provided the most 
coherent theoretical explanation of this doctrine, but was himself more 
influential inthe USA than in Britain. It was the original author of the 
notion, Malinowski, who formed a generation of English anthropolo- 
gists. The basic idea of functionalism was that the diverse parts of 
society—economy, polity, kinship or religion—form a consistent 
whole, unified by the interconnecting functions of each. Functionalism 
represented the notion of an immediate and simple totality. As such, 
it was an enormous advance over the atomized empiricism of domestic 
British thought. It naturally produced a social science of incomparably 
gteater force and insight: to this day, British anthropology towers 
above its stunted sibling. The limitations of functionalism, however, 
became increasingly evident with time. Malinowski’s founding version 
of it was a variety of psychologism—the recurring motif discernible 
throughout this cultural pattern. The function of the different institu- 
tions which made up a society was to serve the psychological needs of 
the population, which Malinowski believed were innate. Parsons has 
written the critique of this theory; it did not survive Malinowski.3 But 
the deeper limit of functionalism persisted. It was a totalization without 
contradictions. Having posited the compact integration of social 
institutions, it was by definition incapable of dealing with structural 
antagonisms, Where conflicts were considered at all, they were treated 
as merely conducive to ultimate order (Gluckmann). Hence the pro- 
gressive loss of impetus once the pioneering work of Malinowski’s 
pupils was done. No renewal was possible within this framework, 
which represented the outer-limit of a totalizing theory whose vector 
was a stable British imperialism. 


The Second World War provoked the crisis of this imperial system. 
The emergence of new tendencies within British anthropology coin- 
cides with this crisis. The material for the work which represented a 
new departure was gathered while its author was an officer in the 
Burmese campaign. Leach’s Poëtica?! Systems of Highland Barma was 
explicitly an attack on the equilibria assumptions of classic British 
functionalism. The whole of his analysis of Kachin society is focussed 
on the insurmountable contradictions of its political system, which 
perpetually veered from a hierarchical to an egalitarian pole, without 
ever achieving a stabilization at either: the hierarchical model neces- 
sarily cancelling kin relations and thereby producing revolt, and the 
egalitarian model necessarily fostering privileged lineages and thereby 
reproducing hierarchy. It was no accident that Leach invoked Pareto as 
his inspiration. In effect, the contradiction with which he was concerned 
was a cyclical one—the exact type which formed the thematic pre- 
occupation of classical sociology. The criticisms that may be made of it 
are the same; Leach himself, however, supplies 2 potential corrective, 
when he comments on a significant asymmetry in the contradiction— 
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the precondition of the hierarchical model is the generation of a 
reasonable economic surplus. It was consistent with its general advance 
of theoretical level that Leach’s study firmly integrated the imperial 
administration s#fo the anthropological analysis itself, showing how 
British colonial ideology had insisted that there was only ‘one’ model of ` 
Kachin society—the hierarchical, one—because colonial practice re-_ 
pressed the other as subversive, while deliberately intensifying the 
autocratic aspects of the former, as the mediate instrument of its con- 
trol (indirect rule). Here political awareness was the condition of 
scientific progress. 


Leach’s subsequent development confirmed this radical start. He was 
the first British anthropologist to understand the importance of the 
work of Levi-Strauss, and to use it aggressively to criticize the methodo- 
logical procedures of the discipline as a whole (Rethinking Anthropology). 
Most recently, he has been the first to produce an exemplary structural), 
analysis of myth. The Legitimacy of Solomon, his study of the Old Testa- 
ment, is perhaps the most exciting intellectual event of the last few 
years here. Needless to say, it is virtually unknown and was published 
abroad.™ In it, Leach once again centres his whole analysis on an 
insuperable contradiction—the need for the Jews in Palestine to claim 
endogamy for the purposes of religious unity, while practicing exogamy 
for the purposes of political alliances. In a superb demonstration, he 
shows that the Old Testament is the mythical drama whereby this 
contradiction is transformed into a maze of binary oppositions and 
formally resolved there. With this, Leach re-establishes the concept of 
ideology as an imaginary resolution of real contradictions. Both in 
object and method, his analysis is literally an exercise in iconoclasm. 
The displacement which was at the origin of British anthropology, 
freeing it from the general rules of the national culture, has thus born 
fruit to this day. Both traditional functionalism and the structuralism of 
Leach’s later work are anomalies for English empiricism. Anthropology 
has formed a deviant sector within English culture, because its applica- 
tion was outside it. The exception here is a corollary of the rule. 


15. Literary Criticism 


Suppressed and denied in every other sector of thought, the second, 
displaced home of the totality became literary criticism. Here, no 
expatriate influence ever became dominant. Leavis commanded his 
subject, within his own generation. With him, English literary criticism 
conceived the ambition to become the vaulting centre of ‘humane 
studies and of the university’.English was ‘the chief of the humanities’.® 
This claim was unique to England: no other country has ever produced 
a critical discipline with these pretentions. They should be seen, not as a 
reflection of megalomania on the part of Leavis, but as a symptom of 
the objective vacuum at the centre of the culture. Driven out of any 
obvious habitats, the notion of the totality found refuge in the least 
expected of studies. The peculiar status of literary criticlam, as con- 
ceived by Leavis and his pupils, is itself evidence of the global anomaly 
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of the system. A prelimindry definition would be to say that when 
philosophy became ‘technical’, a displacement occurred and literary 
criticism became ‘ethical’. The two thereafter stood in a relation of 
structural complementarity. English philosophy, with Wittgenstein, 
abandoned ethics and metaphysics for the neutral investigation of 
language. English criticism, with Leavis, assumed the responsibility of 
moral judgment and metaphysical assertion. A comparison may be 
relevant here: France has traditionally shown the opposite relationship 
—a highly technical, hermeneutic criticism (Poulet and Richard) and an 
ontological and moral philosophy (Sartre). This distribution is the 
classical one in the West. 


Leavis’s personal critical achievement, of course, was extraordinary. 
The rigour and intelligence of his discriminations established entirely 
new standards: Resaluations and The Great Tradition alone reconstructed 
the very order of English poetry and the novel. There is no need here 
to demonstrate this: the works speak for themselves. As a critic, 
Leavis is a landmark that has yet to be surpassed. 


The paradox of this great critic is that his whole oeuvre rested on a 
metaphysic which he could never expound or defend. Empiricism here 
found its strangest expression. Leavis, whose work transcended the rut 
of English philistinism so decisively (and was so hated for it), used its 
most extreme form to evade open debate of his ideas. His was a 
metaphysic which refused to justify itself. Wellek, in his famous letter 
to Leavis in 1937, wrote: ‘I could wish that you had stated your assump- 
tions more explicitly and defended them more systematically.’ Declar- 
ing that he shared most of these assumptions, he went on: ‘But I would 
have misgivings in pronouncing them without elaborating a specific 
defence or a theory in their defence... . I would ask you to defend this 
position more abstractly and to become conscious that large ethical, 
philosophical and, of course, ultimately also aesthetic choices are in- 
volved.: Leavis’s reply is a deliberate refusal: ‘Ideally, I ought perhaps 
to be able to complete the work with a theoretical statement’—but in 
practice, he declined to do 80.87 The critic does not judge by an external 
philosophical norm, he achieves a complete internal possession of a 
work and then fits it into his assessment of other works. ‘We were 
empirical and opportunist in spirit’, he later wrote. Wellek had 
pointed out the constancy with which certain key formulations and, 
epithets—‘healthy’, ‘vital’, ‘plain vulgar living’, ‘actual’ and others— 
recurred in Leavis’s writings, forming the systematic substructure of 
his works. The most important, and notorious, of these was the idea of 
‘life’ which was central to Leavis’s thought. His book on Lawrence, his 
most important intellectual statement, exemplifies with particular 
clarity the logical paradox of an insistent metaphysical vocabulary 
combined with a positivist methodology. ‘The Daughters of the Vicar, I 
say, is profoundly representative of Lawrence, and class-distinctions 
enter as a major element into its theme. . . The part they play in the 
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given tale is a sinister one, and the theme is their defeat—the triumph 
over them of life. It is one of the difficulties of criticism that the critic 
has to use such phrases as that last. It is one of the advantages of having 
such a creative achievement as The Dasgbters of the Vicar to deal with 
that the phrase gets its force in the tale, the movement and sum of 
which define ‘life’ in the only way in which it cas be defined for the 
purposes of the critic: he has the tale—its developing significance and 
the concrete particulars of its organization—to point to.” The cir- 
cularity of the argument is complete. Leavis repeats the same procedure 
again and again: We are made to judge that she has chosen life. The 
sense in which she has done so it takes the tale to define, and in defining 
it the tale justifies that way of describing her decision.™ 


How did Leavis justify this logical circle? The answer is that Leavis’s 
criticism did contain a very specific epistemology, which in its turn 
implied a particular interpretation of history. When challenged for th 4 
rationale of his critical statements, Leavis always replied that they di 
not properly speaking have an affirmative but as interrogative form. The 
latent form of all literary criticism was: “This is so, is it not?” Thus 
Leavis wrote that his method in Reva/mations was to get his readers “to 
agree (with, no doubt, critical qualifications) that the map, the essential 
order of English poetry seen as a whole did, when they interrogated 
their experience, look like that to them also.’*! The formal circularity 
of the criticism of a text was the elliptical sign of a substantive exchange 
between its readers. 


The central idea of this epistemology—the interrogative statement— 
demands one crucial precondition: a shared, stable system of beliefs 
and values. Without this, no loyal exchange and report is possible. If 
the basic formation and outlook of readers diverges, their experience 
will be incommensurable. Leavis’s whole method presupposes, in fact, ə 
morally and culturally unified audience. In its absence, his epistemology 
disintegrates. Hence, doubtless, the enormous nostalgia for the “organic 
community’ of the past which pervades his work. The illusory nature 
of this notion—its mythic character—has been often criticized: correct: 
ly. But its function within his work has not been properly understood. Iı 
is not a whimsical ideal, but a validating reference for the actua 
operation of the criticism. For nothing was less obvious or to be taker 
for granted in Leavis’s day than a stable, shared system of beliefs 
Indeed, his very epistemology is the explanation of Leavis’s own famou: 
inability to understand or sympathize with ether avant-garde or foreigr 
literature (with a very few exceptions, such as Tolstoy). His complet: 
incomprehension was built into his method: it should not merely kx 
attributed to arbitrary traits of his personality. For once time (avant 
garde) and place (country) changed, the cultural basis for a share: 
interrogation collapsed. Blank prejudice and bafHement were the pre 
dictable products of his disorientation before them. 


Leavis’s epistemology was necessarily accompanied by a philosophy o 
history. The organic community of the past, when there was no divi 
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sion between popular and sophisticated culture, died with the Augustan 
age: Bunyan was among its last witnesses. Thereafter,. history for 
Leavis traced a gradual decline. The industrial revolution finally 
swamped the old rural culture. But it did not initially uhdermine the 
existence of a cultivated and elite minority, the creators of literary 
culture. The nineteenth century produced such romantic poets as Keats 
or Coleridge, and the great tradition of the English novel—Eliot, 
Conrad and James. With the twentieth century, however, the inexor- 
able tide of industrialism began to invade the very precincts of humane 
culture itself. Leavis saw the new media of communication—news- 
papers, magazines, radio, cinema and television—as the menacing 
apogee of commercialism and industrial civilization. They threatened 
to obliterate every critical standard, on which the existence of culture 
depended, in a new barbarism. The duty of the literary critic was to fight 
uncompromisingly and unceasingly against any dilution or degenera- 
tion of these standards. Defying every convention of the British 
intelligentsia, Leavis lent a violent zeal and fury to this role. 


The pages of Scraéiny are pervaded by an immense pessimism: a 
sense of inexorable cultural atrophy, and of a dwindling minority aware 
of it. This is the memorable and unifying theme of the review. Article 
after article laments an increasing deturpation of literary standards and 
a triumph of the meretricious. Leavis became obsessed with the com- 
mercialism of the new media and the corruption of the metropolitan 
world of letters. His commination of them became more strident with 
every year. Scrutiny never paused in its campaign against them. But this 
was only one of its two central ideological concerns. The other was 
anti-Marxism. Leavis is the only intellectual in this survey to have been 
deeply affected by Marxism. This will appear a paradoxical statement to 
those who only know his latter-day reputation. But the fact is that 
Serutiay was born in close relation to Marxism—its predecessor, The 
Calendar of Letters, was edited by a Communist—and it developed in a 
permanent tension with it thereafter. Leavis wrote in its first year: ‘I 
agree with the Marxist to the extent of believing some form of economic 
communism to be inevitable and desirable.”*? Antagonism rapidly grew 
after this, when the metropolitan literary world was suddenly seized 
with radicalism; Marxism became fashionable among young writers, 
although many of them were only remotely acquainted with it. This 
wave has already been discussed. The point here is that it became the 
intellectual pole against which Scrusixy defined itself. Leavis and his 
colleagues constantly attacked the illiteracy and shallowness of this 
vulgar leftism. In doing so, they had no difficulty in establishing their 
superiority over it: the intellectual disparity between a Leavis and an 
Auden was, after all, self-evident. By the end of the decade, modish 
literary leftism had virtually disappeared. In Seratiny, Leavis wrote its 
obituary: ‘Marxist the decade certainly was. It was also, in literature, a 
very barren decade." 


The rout of this opponent did not alleviate Leavis’s general cultural 
diagnosis. If anything, his forebodings deepened after the Second 
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World War. Leavi saw himself as the spokesman of traditional humane 
values, a critic determined to safeguard the great heritage of English 
literary culture and the classical English university. Yet he himself was 
rejected by the very institutions which he exalted. Cambridge, model 
of his idea of a university, rejected and ignored him. Isolated in this 
hostile environment, Serwtisy finally drifted to a halt in the fifties. The 
retrospect that Leavis wrote ten years later is an extraordinary docu- 
ment. In it, Leavis defines his relations both to Marxism and to Cam- 
bridge. We were anti-Marxist—necessarily so (we thought); an intelli- 
gent, that is a real, interest in literature implied a conception of it very 
different from any that a Marxist could expound and explain. Literature 
—what we knew as literature and had studied for the English Tripos— 
mattered; it mattered crucially to civilization—of that we were sure. It 
mattered because it represented a human reality, an autonomy of the 
human spirit, for which economic determinism and reductive interpre- 
tation in terms of the class war left no room. Marxist fashion gave É 
the doctrinal challenge. But Marxism was a characteristic product ¢, 
our ‘capitalist? civilization, and the economic determinism we were 
committed to refuting practically was that which might seem to have 
been demonstrated by the movement and process of this. The dialectic 
against which we had to vindicate literature and humane culture was 
that of the external or material civilization we lived in. ‘External’ and 
‘material’ here need not be defined: they convey well enough the 
insistence that our total civilization is a very complex thing, with a kind 
of complexity to which Marxist categories are not adequate. 


Cambridge, then, figured for us civilization’s anti-Marxist recognitios 
of its own nature and needs—recognition of that, the essential, whicl 
Marxist wisdom discredited, and the external and material drive o 
civilization threatened, undoctrinally, to eliminate. It was our strengtl 
to be, in our consciousness of our effort, and actually, in the paradoxica 
and ironical way I have to record, representatives of that Cambridge 
We sere, in fact, that Cambridge; we felt it, and had more and mor 
reason to feel it, and our confidence and courage came from that... 

Only at Cambridge could the idea of Seratiny have taken shape, becom 
a formidable life and maintained the continuous living force that mad 
it hated and effective. It was (to deepen the emphasis) a product, th 
triumphant justifying achievement, of the Haglish Tripos. I express 
and intend to encourage, no simple parochial enthusiasm or loyalty i 
dwelling on these truths. I had better, in fact, add at once the furthe 
testimony that Scratisy started, established itself and survived in spite o 
Cambridge.’™ 


This astonishing passage contains the core of Leavis’s intellectus 
position: it is a precise, binary exposition of its structure. Marxism » 
the ‘doctrinal challenge’. It is rejected because it partakes of the ver 
society which it claims to condemn: it is materialist and therefore 

‘characteristic product of capitalist civilization’. Against it, Leav: 
proclaims ‘literature and humane culture’ which are essential t 
‘civilization’, but which are factually negated by its ‘external and mater 
al drive’. The essence of civilization becomes inner and spiritual. It 
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represented supremely by Cambridge, and Cambridge is represented 
supremely—indeed coincided with—Scracray. ‘We were Cambridge’. But 
the actual Cambridge—inner and spiritual essence of civilization— 
negated Scrssisy, which only survived ‘in spite of Cambridge’. Reality 
becomes completely volatilized in this multiple regression towards the 
ideal. The logical structure of the argument reveals the intolerable 
strain that Leavis’s concrete experience imposed on his preconceptions. 
It becomes a vertiginous spiral of antinomies, in which the flight from 
one merely produces another which in tum reproduces another. Marr- 
ism seems to be a critique of capitalist cvilization; in fact it is merely 
an exemplification of it. This civilization seems to confirm economic 
determinism; in fact, only its external and material drive does, not its 
spiritual essence. The inner spirit of ctvilization seems to be exempli- 
fied in Cambridge, and Cambridge in Serstisy; in fact Cambridge 
systematically rejected Scratisy, which was created against it. 


What was the meaning of this desperate and impossible syllogism? It 
was, obviously, not a mere error. It was the manifest sign of penuine 
impasse in Leavis’s thought. Alone of the thinkers in this survey, he 
was acutely aware that something had gone wrong in British culture. 
Indeed, this idea obsessed him. Scrusiy is the record of a ‘barren decade,’ 
But he was unable to explain the decline he denounced. The fate of 
culture was attributed to the drive of ‘mass’ civilization and its corrupt 
accompaniment by modern literati. Against these enemies, Leavis posed 
older ideals—Cambridge: but Cambridge itself was complicit with 
them. Hence the frration on trivial targets which gradually took such 
disproportionate space in his work—the British Council, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Bloomsbury, the fashionable literary world and 
so on. They were the aberrant symptoms of his failure to locate the 
true causes of the decline. Intellectually blocked, his insight became a 
displaced acrimony and monomania. Leavis was correctly indicating a 
cultural landscape of rank mediocrity and conformity. But this was not 
the inevitable product of industrial civilization, nor even of capitalism 
as a generic form of society. It had its intelligible origins in the specific 
history of English social structure and the class which dominated it. It 
was no accident that the very sanctum into which Leavis retreated 
refused him. For the unity of British culture naturally included it: 
Bloomsbury and Cambridge were not antipodes but twins (Forster, 
Strachey and Keynes were the proof of it). But Leavis’s critical epis- 
temology demanded the postulation of an authentic cultural community 
somewhere: hence the delirious idealism of his insistence on a meta- 
Cambridge. 


Lacking any sociological formation, registering a decline but unable to 
ptovide a theory of it, Leavis was ultimately trapped in the cultural 
nexus he hated. His empiricism become banally reactionary in old age. 
Like many thinkers, he survived himself to his detriment. But the im- 
portance of his achievements remains. It is no accident that in the fifties, 
the one serious work of socialist theory in Britain—Raymond Williams’s 
The Long Revolution—should have emerged from literary criticism, of 
all disciplines.’ This paradox was not a mere quirk: in a culture which 
® The influence of Leavis is discemible in its idealism—corrected in much of 


Willlams’s later work. Leavis believed that ‘to say that the life of a country is 
determined by its educational ideals is a commonplace.’ Scrutiny, No. 1, May 1932. 


everywhere repressed the notion of totality, and the idea of critical 
reason, literary criticism represented a refuge. The mystified form they 
took in Leavis’s work, which prevented him ever finding answers to his 
questions, may be obvious today. But it was from within this tradition 
that Williams was able to develop a systematic socialist thought, whi- 
was a critique of all forms of utilitarianism and fabianism—the politica] 
avatars of empiricism in the labour movement. The detour Williams 
had to make through English literary criticism is the appropriate 
tribute to it. 


16, Summary 


The results of this survey may now be briefly summated. The culture of 
British bourgeois society is organized about an absent centre— total 
theory of itself, that should have been either a classical sociology or a 
national Marxism. The trajectory of English social structure—abovg 
all, the non-emergence of a powerful revolutionary movement of the 
working-class—is the explanation of this arrested development. Two 
anomalous results followed, the visible index of a vacuum. A White 
emigration rolled across the flat expanse of English intellectual life, cap- 
turing sector after sector, until this traditionally insular culture became 
dominated by expatriates, of heterogeneous calibre. Simultaneously, 
the absence of a centre produced a series of structural distortions in 
the character and connections of the inherited disciplines. Philosophy 
was restricted to a technical inventory of language. Political theory was 
thereby cut off from history. History was divorced from the exploration 
of political ideas. Psychology was counterposed to them. Economics 
was dissociated from both political theory and history. Aesthetics was 
reduced to psychology. The congruence of each sector with its neigh- 
bour is circular: together they form something like a closed system. The 
quarantine of psychoanalysis is an example: it was incompatible witt 
this pattern. Suppressed in every obvious sector at home, the idea of the 
totality was painlessly exported abroad, producing the paradox of an 
anthropology where there was no sociology. In the general vacnym 
thus created, literary criticism usurpe ethics and insinuates a philosophy 
of history. It was logical that it should finally be the one sector capable 
of producing a synthetic socialist theory. 


The void at the centre of this culture generated a pseudo-centre—th: 
timeless ego whose metempsychosis in discipline after discipline ha 
been encountered in this survey. The price of missing sociology, le. 
alone Marxism, was the prevalence of psychologism. A culture which 
lacks the instruments to conceive the social totality inevitably falls bac} 
on the nuclear psyche, as First Cause of society and history. Thi 
invariant substitute is explicit in Malinowski, Namier, Eysenck an 
Gombrich. It has a logical consequence. Time exists only as intermit 
tence (Keynes), decline (Leavis) or oblivion (Wittgenstein). Ultimatel: 
(Namier, Leavis or Gombrich), the twentieth century itself becomes th: 
impossible object. The era of revolutions is, necessarily, unthinkable. 

The consequences of this total constellation for the Left need n 
emphasis. The chloroforming effect of such cultural configuration, it 
silent and constant underpinning of the social status quo, are deadly 
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British culture, as it is now constituted, is a deeply damaging and 
stifling force, operating against the growth of any revolutionary Left. 
It quite literally deprives the Left of any source of concepts and cate- 
gories with which to analyze its own society, and thereby attain a 
fundamental precondition for changing it. History has tied this knot; 
only history will ultimately undo it. A revolutionary culture is not for 
tomorrow. But a revolutionary practice within culture is possible and 
necessary today. The student struggle is its initial form. 
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The thres articles below are descriptions and analyses of recent student straggles 
in England by militants active in them. In each case, the issues around which the 
action centred and the pattern of struggle that emerged are different, and the 
generalizations drawn from their experience differ too. This is only to be ex- 
pected. There can as yet be no general line on a strategy for revolutionary student 
action in the UK. This can only be developed by drawing together sindent 
experience by action at a national level, this demands a ceatral organization of 
revolutionary student militants. NLR. therefore welcomes the foundation of a 
Revolutionary Socialist Students’ Federation in London this June. 


H U [ / Tom Fawtbrop 


On Saturday, June 8th, after a ten day campaign unique in the history 
of the University of Hull, the overwhelming majority of students 
voted at a Union general meeting to occupy the administration build- 
ings. For once, Union policy was promptly implemented; by Saturday 
night the power-centre of the University had been taken over; a sign 
on the entrance, “Under New Management’, announced this new fact 
of life. 


Yet only a few weeks before the event, few students at Hull would have 
imagined student power being demonstrated in Humberside. At that 
time Hull students seemed to reflect the passive and inert nature of 
most other students in the country, and the actions of Paris seemed far 
away. 


But suddenly that scene changed dramatically, and more than a 
thousand students were involved during the campaign. This, of course, 
was profoundly disturbing for the bureaucrats on all sides, ie. Univer- 
sity administrators and the Students’ union. Naturally, bureaucrats fear 
nothing more than spontaneity—people acting for themselves. 


The initial ‘sit-in’ (May 30th) only lasted a few hours, and after a tactical 
withdrawal the next stage of the campaign began by setting up com- 
missions responsible fo general meetings of ibe Union. These commissions 
in effect, posed an alternative model of organization to the traditional 
students’ union bureaucracy (of council and executive). During the 
next ten days ‘the campus’ at Hull became the centre of continuous 
debate, discussion and argument—the political character of the student 
body had been transformed. What was once a corpse, was now a 
vigorous body. In spite of exams, numbers at general meetings of the 
Union exceeded 800 and they continually reiterated their support for 


the eight demands. But although the demands were reformist in man} 
respects, they soon came to assume some ‘revolutionary’ implications 
The demand for representation became the demand for equal repre 
sentation—and this in turn became our central demand, and remain 
union policy even after the sit-in. The main governing board of Hu 
University is the Senate (composed of 47 members of the academii 
hierarchy); so we decided to elect 47 student senators who would tak 
their place on senate within one week (after May 31st General Meeting 
of Union)}—or else we would take direct action. 


After 10 days of procrastination by the Senate, and compromise by th 
students, we finally re-occupied the administration centre on Saturday 
June 8th. The sit-in lasted five and a half days. 


The Eight Student Demands 


1. Basic reform of the examination system now, in consultation wit 
students and members of staff in accordance with Union policy. 

2. The immediate formulation of staff-student committees on a depart 
mental basis to consider questions of syllabus, assessment and th 
possibilities of extending teaching techniques. 

3. No increase in residence fees, meal or buttery prices except by prio 
agreement. 

4. Stop ‘in loco parentis’, in line with the Latey Report, Le., tres 
students as adults. 

5. Democratic student control of the Lawns Centre Block—-no remov: 
of cooking facilities from the Lawn Halls. 

6. Direct student representation on Council, Senate and all administrs 
tive bodies of the University. The students to have equal executiv 
power. 

7. End secret diplomacy throughout the whole system and open 2 
accounts and minutes of the University. 

8. That the Vice-Chancellor and all members of staff should in n 
circumstances, other than academic, inform or instruct LEA’s to withol 
student grants, so that there can be no penalization of the individu: 
demonstrating political views. 


Clearways Campaign Step by Step 


Thursday, May 30th. The Socialist Society expresses solidarity wit 
the French students. Hull students also air grievances and dissatisfa 
tion with this University. A march to administration block and subs. 
quent ‘sit-in’ takes place, students holding open discussion with t} 
V.C. A first outline of the eight points to be delivered to Senate 
drawn up. The name May 30th Committee is given to this movement + 
Hull students for spontaneous and independent organization. In tl 
evening commissions are proposed to clarify the situation and to mal 
information available to students throughout the University. 


Friday, May 31st. An unofficial meeting of over 700 students discuss 
the eight points outlined the previous day and subjects them to form 
ratification at the next Union meeting. Commissions are set up ! 
investigate and report on the various demands. The meeting demanr 
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that Senate meet by the following Wednesday to discuss seating our 
Union Senators at a further meeting on Friday, and 60 Unjon Senators 
are elected. 


The Long Weekend. The Commissions meet and discuss practical 
purposes. The Departmental Commission suggests ‘immediate formu- 
lation of staff-student committees with executive power on a depart- 
mental basis, working through student meetings, departmental com- 
mittees and more personal contact with tutors and supervisors.’ The 
Kram Commission suggests various alternatives to the present exami- 
nation system including overall assessment, verbal exams, and disserta- 
tions. The Lawns Commission outlines several long term proposals in- 
cluding reformation of the Lawns Management Committee to include 
more student representatives. The Co-ordinating Commissions visit 
Halls of Residence to explain events and to dispel certain rumours each 


23 ‘violence and damage to property’. 


Tuesday, June 4th. A general meeting of the Union decides to post- 
pone any militant action until Friday’s Union meeting as Senate is 
unable to meet before Thursday afternoon. 13 of the Union Senators 
withdraw since at the present time there are only 47 members of the 
University Senate. A Press Commission is set up to avoid misuse of 
information and misquoting. The ‘Clearway’ sign is adopted, implying 
the slogan: ‘No stopping until equal representation!’ 


Thursday, June 6th. The Senate meets and discusses our eight points 
and the possibility of seating our representatives at its next meeting. In — 
the evening Union Senators discuss Senate’s proposals as soon as they 

are made known. 


Friday, June 7th. An open staff-student meeting in the University 
Lecture theatre is initiated by sympathetic staff to discuss the student 
case. So far 23 staff sponsors from 10 departments have lent their 
support to this meeting. 

2.15. A General Union meeting is held to discuss the statement from 
the Vice-Chancellor on behalf of Senate and to consider any further 
action. Friday’s vote goes against a sit-in. 


Saturday, June 8th. The proposals of the members of Senate are 
rejected. The sit-in recommences. The real occupation of the adminis- 
tration building takes place. 


Thursday, June 13th. Sit-in ends after narrow defeat in union meeting. 
Lessons of our Struggle 


Strategy. Other student confrontations (e.g. L.S.E., Essex), have large- 
ly been based on a defensive strategy arising from the victimization of 
particular students. At Hull the issues were taken to the authorities 
rather than the other way round, and Clearways Campaign has been 
based throughout on an offeasipe strategy. This has important implica- 
tions for developments elsewhere: students do not have to wait for the 
authorities to provoke the student body. 


Politics of the Campaign. Although the Socialist Society played some 
part in initiating the campai after the first day every effort was made 
to enlist the support of all students within a truly broad-based move- 
ment. A clear choice confronted us at Hull: either an ineffective cam. 
paign by a minority, or an effective campaign by a majority. The 
militants opted for the latter, and revolutionary socialists fell in behind 
the banner of democracy. We chose the real politics of revolutionar} 
democracy as opposed to the sham politics of revolutionary semantics 
Every real struggle, every engagement with the power structure ii 
worth a hundred revolutionary slogans. 


Role of the Student Union Bureaucracy. In a student union th 
president is generally the most influential figure—certainly at Hull hi 
role was important (cf. the role of the President at Leicester). Whils 
supporting all the eight demands and accepting the ds facto control o 
union by Clearways Campaign (Union facilities, duplicating material 
etc.), the President played an ambiguous role during the actual co 

of the campaign for a sit-in, by long and private conversations with th 
Vice-Chancellor (contrary to the spirit of the movement—‘end secre 
diplomacy’). In some sense the movement up to the main ‘sit-in’ suc 
ceeded in ‘capturing the bureaucracy’ by rendering it relatively im 
potent. However, once the general meeting of the Union knew tha 
Senate had not met our demands, and the call to implement our promis 
of direct action was made, the old union structure reasserted itself b 
attempting to divide the movement. The very clear lesson is that th 
mass of students should always be wary of this elite, who will near! 
always in the end compromise with the University Oligarchy?, rathe 
than back up union policy with student power. 


But the impact of the sit-in would probably have been much less, 
the union bureaucracy had not been carried that vital distance to tt 
edge of their own personal abyss, i.c., the demise of their own burea 
cratic status and their absorption into the common tanks of all thot 
actually sitting-in. The issue of secret diplomacy between the students and t 
university should bs viewed as the crusial factor in any similar confrontation. 


The Demands. The two vital aspects of our demands were: 

1. The synthesis which related all the demands together under tl 
banner of a ‘Democratic University’ 

2. The fact that each individual demand was felt as a very real prievan: 
by large numbers of students. l 


The first factor is, of course, the essential basis for an offensive strateg 
if the student body is to hold the initiative. In this way the Hull ca 
paign was never a single-issuc campaign, and the demand for stude 
power (equal executive representation on all decision-making bodie 
was always related to the other seven demands. In practice this mea 
that student power was not reduced to an abstract slogan, but becar 
the description of a concrete programme for the democratization of t 
university. It should also be stressed that the democratic univers! 
a 


1 Several members of the union executive supported the sit-in; every movem 
should encourage and cater for defections from the establishment. 
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meant to Hull students not just democracy for the students, but for the 
lecturing staff as well. Indeed, why have professorships at all? The staff 
hierarchy is nothing less than a structure of academic status and 


snobbery. 


One of the explicit demands concerned the wages of porters in the 
union, but we'affirmed support for representation of maintenance staff, 
catering staff, cleaners and all other workers at the university on those 
committees that affected their working conditions. 


These demands were treated as necessary reforms by the majority of 
students, although the number of students whose perspective encom- 
passed a thorough-going transformation of our institutions, fluctuated 
considerably during the course of grand debates between 500 to a 
1,000. 


Role of the Lecturing Staff. The number of lecturers that signed our 
‘sit-in’ visitors book totalled 49°. Most of these could be described as 
sympathizers, with about a dozen providing active support. This group 
of solid supporters suffered incredible abuse at staff meetings, and were 
generally referred to as the ‘traitors’, supporting ‘the other side’. Their 
support proved invaluable, and our experience suggests that the ulti- 
mate success of such campaigns may often be assisted by splits and 
divisions among the staff, as the latter are confronted with the contra- 
diction between the real aims of teaching and education, and their 
complicity in the prostitution of learning for the purpose of per- 
petuating the academic hierarchy, and the goals of a technological 
capitalist society. 


The Performance of the Vice-Chancellor. The way in which the 
mass of students views the Principal or Vice-Chancellor is of great 
importance. Certain students will often tend to regard him in terms of 
a ‘father-figure’, a person there to help, explain and advise. This 
paternalistic role was played with great dexterity by Brynmor Jones at 
Hull, and it was largely his intervention during the final meeting that 
succeeded in swaying the students against the sit-in.‘ 


When it came to the ‘crunch’ rather more students blindly trusted the 
V.C. and had faith in his assurances than the rest—and next day the 
sit-in came to an end. 


Containment of Student Unrest. The main tactic adopted by the 
authorities throughout was that of procrastination. This is their trump 
card. They are unable to grasp the nature of a mass movement, and 
expect and wait for the enthusiasm to fade, and the spontaneity to be 
suffocated by their own machinery of negotiations. 





* Total number of students is 3,550. 

> Total number of staff 450. 

4 Wednesday, June 12th (4th day of the alt-in) General Meeting of Union took place 
with 1,600 students present. By a majority of about 180 votes, the amendment to 
continue the sit-in was lost. 
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This is a very real danger only if the mass of students became showered 
with technicalities, and the movement loses touch with its original 
ends. Certainly at Hull, the Senate have made an ingenious attempt to 
do just this—to sidetrackus from our original intent. Instead of meeting 
our demands, they have come out with proposals for parallel structures 
throughout the university, on which students would have equal 
representation. However, these would only. be ‘dummy committees’, 
from which a certain number of students would be allowed to sit on the 
real committees, for the duration of the minutes of the parallel com- 
mittee (this proposal applies to all levels—departmental, faculty and 
Senate). 


This proposal may well be regarded as a prototype for the containment 
of student unrest. It is ingenious in that it presents the illusion o: 
power, without giving away any of its reality. 


The proposals are nothing but a sophisticated exercise in the practice ó 
deceit. They represent a systematic attempt to undermine the movemen 
for real power, to emasculate our demands, and to isolate the militant 
from the mass of students. Our task is to communicate that beneath th 
complexities of these apparently generous proposals, Hes a cynica 
fraud. Our opponents are too clever to say no to our demands. The 
offer neither rejection nor acceptance but instead offer to discus 
alternative proposals—and to discuss at length. The pedagogic geronto 
cracy is adept at playing for time—students must be aware of this. 


We are Impertinent. This became our slogan for challenging authority 
In spite of all the sell-outs, the compromises, the betrayals and th 
Vice-Chancellor, ‘at the end of the day’ (the 4th day of the sit-in) 63 
students still voted to continue the sit-in. In was not enough to win th 
motion, but it was enough to produce a distinctly uncomfortable feelin 
deep down inside these irresponsible individuals who form together i 
the University, an sereprasentative minority called Senate (governmet 
not by election but by appointment). 


In this sense the sit-in can be regarded as a triumph, in that the unive: 
sity will never be the same again. Our commissions continue to operat 
and departmental activity is springing up everywhere. The concept ¢ 
the ‘Free University’ bas been born in Hull, and s00 people wh 
participated in the ‘sit-in’ have been through a fantastic experience th: 
we will never forget, and that Senate will never understand—the e 
perience of spontaneous activity, impromptu, speeches, and living - 
close co-operation with nearly 400 other people at one time. For tł 
frst time we sensed that we belonged to a real community—and or 
triumph was to succeed in creating it.* Now the campaign continues : 
the same spirit, as this time we work towards creating not just a parti 
community, but a total free university as the intellectual bridgehead - 
a different type of society. 
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5 The Hull struggle has not gone unnoticed in other parts of the globe—an Wedo 
day, June 12th we received some flattering comments on Peking Radio. 
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Hornsey Tom Nairn 


Hornsey Art College in North London has been the scene of the most 
successful student-power movement yet in Britain. The terms of this 
success are well-known, thanks to the great publicity the take-over 
attracted. At the time of writing, the students had occupied the 
College for six weeks—and the occupation was both complete (i.e. 
involved every aspect of the institution, not only the teaching areas) 
and continuous (i.e. 24 hours a day, with a permanently open canteen 
and a considerable number of students sleeping-in), The movement is 
running an important exhibition-cum-teach-in at the gallery of the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, and has called a National Conference 
of Art Colleges to extend the revolution and change the whole system 
of art education from below. 


Potentialities of Student Power 


The achievements of the Hornsey esp are remarkable, by any standards. 
Seen from inside, the changes brought about—in people, and attitudes, 
rather than simply in administration—were astonishing. It is only 
yesterday that art students were paragons of self-satisfied apathy, 
farther removed (even) than most other British students from any sort 
of political consciousness. 


Yet, the Hornsey movement has been very widely criticized, within the 

student political Left. Militants have tended to dismiss it as ‘unpolitical’, 

or ‘corporative’, concerned only with the problems of art education and 

indifferent to wider issues. The Hornsey students confined themselves 

to stirring up other Art Colleges, and trying to establish a permanent 
control of power inside their own institution, instead of provoking a’ 
general crisis of British capitalism (or, at least, of the British Higher 
Education system). Why such narrow-mindedness ? Does this not show 
indeed (in the words of R. Kuper)! how “... Student struggles more than 
any other form of struggle are less able to bring meaningful advances, 

unless we really believe in the nonsensical view of islands of libertarian 
communities in a sea of corporate organizations’. 


There is a very important point at issue here, which 1s bound to affect 
one’s view of the correct strategy for student revolutionary movements 
in Britain. Hornsey is indeed an archetype of ‘corporate’ development, 
in this sense. Again and again, the students there showed themselves 
hostile to ‘politicization’, in the terms offered by the existing left-wing 
groups. They consciously tried to confine the revolution to their own 
sector, to win significant and permanent victories within it rather than 
orient the movement towards the formation of a general revolutionary 
situation. But just how much importance do such limited movements 
have? How much weight will student power have politically, if it 
sticks to apparently ‘trade-union’ forms like this ? 





1 ‘Crisis tn Higher Education: the Roots of Revolt’, in Tasch Yourself Student Power, 
ed. D. Adelstein, RSA Publications, 1958. 


In confronting this problem of revolutionary strategy, the first im- 
portant point to note is the precise significance of a ‘corporate’ 
consciousness among students in Britain. It is rather absurd to dismiss 
a ‘mere trade-unionist’ awareness, when the overwhelming majority of 
students don’t possess even this, and are still in a completely fragmented, 
‘proletarian’ condition whose only relief is the rag-day or the Union 
hop. Traditional student ‘union’ activity of course did nothing to’ 
change this condition, it was a part of it. In Britain, a student take-over 
represents a very radical break with the past—however ‘limited’ it is. 
Therefore, a revolutionary strategy must whole-heartedly encourage 
such movements—in the same way as in the 19th century it was neces- 
sary to back trade unions—as a basis for future developments. 


But—pursuing the analogy with the trade unions—it may be objected 
that the same thing could happen here. Could not student-power move- 
ments be isolated, in the same corporative way, as harmless ‘islands’ 
inside capitalist society—all the more easily, because of the middle-class 
background of most students ? 


The second point which ought to determine real revolutionary 
8 is, surely, the recognition of the extreme unlikelihood of this 
happening, even in Britain. True, such a hope clearly animates the 
attitude of Authority towards the Hornsey revolt—because it has 
occurred among art students, seen as a marginal sector of Higher 
Education touched by bohemianism and so unlikely to contaminate 
those philistine bastions of intellect, the Universities. But the point is, 
that in the long run—whatever happens at Hornsey—such hope is 
illusory. There is no real possibility of a successful student corporativ- 
ism becoming isolated, or a conservative barrier to further develop- 
ment. 


There are two reasons for this. All movements of this type, however 
‘limited’, are movements towards power, towards control of the process 
of mental production in which students are involved. This is just 
where the analogy with the unions—valid up to a point—disappears. 
Secondly, the process itself is a vital one for the entire functioning of 
society. As David Adelstein points out: “The prime fanction of higher 
education used to be the recruiting and cultural buttressing of the 
social élite. Nowadays it has an added dimension—the fundamental 
role it plays in the economy. For skilled manpower is the scarcest 
resource of industrial society. It is in this fact that collective student 
action gains its significance.”? To this, one should add that in ‘industrial 
society’ the intellectuals produced by higher education also have an 
increasingly important general soria? role as creators of the consensus 
required by the machinery of repression. This is outside the ‘economy’, 
traditionally conceived—though it can also be seen as meaning that 
today’s ‘economy’ is universal, and co-extensive with ‘society’. 


Capitalist society could foster forms of corporative existence in the 
instrumental class which it created to work its apparatus of material 
production; autonomy within its ‘brain’ is another matter altogether. 
Traditionally, exploitation in the sphere of material production was 
2 ibid. 
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maintained (especially under conditions like those in Britain) by a 
parallel machinery of mental production (ideology, etc). Under the 
circumstances of late capitalism—as the events of May showed—a 
crisis in the latter sphere can be literally catastrophic. The British 
ruling class, confident in its successful past strategy of containment, 
naturally does not realize the dimensions of the new threat. Here, as in 
so many other respects, it is living out past routines. 


But it is wrong for would-be revolutionaries to do the same. Student- 
power movements are potentially revolutionary in character—whether 
they have yet acquired a full consciousness of this fact and its implica- 
tions, or not. It is obvious that, in British conditions, they are likely to 
evolve such a consciousness fairly slowly. How could it be otherwise? 
One College—or even a fairly widespread sectoral movement, as this 
has become—cannot overcome the entrenched defects of an entire 
political culture. To criticize students for such a ‘failure’ is a serious 
tactical blunder, whose effect (as at Hornsey) is simply to delay the 
awakening of the awareness in question. 


An increasingly explosive situation is developing in the advanced 
capitalist countries today. The fact is, however, that the ‘revolutionaries’ 
available to exploit this situation are—barring nobody—all products of 
the stagnant, non-revolutionary situation of many decades past. During 
this long ice-age, inevitably, revolutionaries were forced to identify the 
revolution with themse/res. In other words, ‘sectarianism’ was a neces- 
sary, defensive reflex protecting the spirit of revolution throughout 
this era. But in the thaw, this reflex is becoming truly disastrous. The 
problem has become, urgently, that of educating the educators— and 
no movement which fails to recognize the problem will have any 
gtip whatever upon coming events. Except, naturally, the negative, 
obstructive one which was fortunately fairly slight at Hornsey (and 
this was an important constituent in the movement’s success). 


Still deeply convinced that they were the Revolution, some outside 
speakers went to Hornsey to guide the movement into their orbit with 
the appropriate slogans and abstract ideas. They did not take the 
trouble to inquire into the actual conditions of what was happening, the 
existing state of mind of the majority, the real possibilities offered by 
the sttuation as it was (which are always ‘limited’!). It did not occur to 
them that their job, as revolutionaries, was to be educated by what was 
happening—by the revolution before their eyes—as well as to educate. 
Is it surprising that they encountered a hostile reaction? Having no 
living sense of relationship to what was happening—without which it 
is not possible to be a revolutionary, in such a situation—they were 
incapable of elaborating any tactic of generosity that could at once 
encourage the movement and push it just the distance further that was 
possible, then and there, towards an ultimate political consciousness. 


There will be more Hornseys, under British conditions. It is clear that, 
under these conditions, the correct strategy for revolutionaries is to 
encoumge the student-power trend to the utmost, however ‘ corpora- 
tive’ it may be, and to participate in it whole-heartedly with the aim of 
ensuring that its revolutionary potential is realized and that reformist 
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pitfalls are avoided. For the time will come, if revolutionary students 
play the role that they can and should, when such movements develop a 
more adequate awareness of their meaning, in a wider revolutionary 
situation. Student power will transcend itself, as an idea and as a fact. 
It can’t be wade to do so immediately, by the brandishing of ice-age 
adages. To amend a well-known adage from before the ice-age: the’ 
emancipation of the students must be the work of the students them-* 
selves. 


Context and Lessons of the Hornsey Occupation 


Britain has no crs, and her policemen go unarmed. Authority has 
worked traditionally through the consent of its victims, in other words. 
Getting their minds early on, it rarely needs to cudgel their skulls later. 
The slave who believes in gentlemanly fair-play is the safest bet of all: 
he will always feel that revolt is not quite the decent thing to do. And, 
anyway, if the mystification breaks down at any point, the cudgel is? 
always there. 


The Hornsey occupation has demonstrated certain aspects of this 
British situation in rich comic relief. Probably as student revolt grows 
the cudgel will come to be used more, and more rapidly. But for the 
present, the Hornsey experience is full of valuable lessons for sitters-in. 


It began as rebellion against the educational Authority in the college. 
The May 28th teach-in made itself permanent, and became a kind of 
living illustration of Marshall Mcluhan’s theses on modern education: 


We now experience simultaneous[y the drop-out and the teach-in. The 
two forms are correlative. They belong together. The teach-in repre- 
sents an attempt to shift education from instruction to discovery, from 
brain-washing instructors. It is a big, dramatic reversal. . . The teach-in 
represents a creative effort, switching the educational process from 
package to discovery... 


The majority of the teaching staff reacted well to the reversal. They 
enjoy the creative effort and atmosphere, once they get used to it. But 
the higher echelons—from Heads of Departments upwards via the 
Vice-Principal and Principal to the Board of Governors—are a different 


story. 


Of course, their immediate and lasting reflex is simple: to stop it. But 
the whole point about the British situation is that one can’t stop it af any 
cost. To use too much force too crudely, or too publicly, disqualifies the 
normal mechanisms of servility. It permanently damages the mystifica- 
tion. If they had rushed the fuzz up Crouch End Hill instantly to battle 
in front of the Tv cameras and pressmen, nobody would ever have 
‘consented’ to anything again, in that sense. As for the watching 
world... how soon would sz have struck in sympathy, how many 
other Art Colleges would have been affected ? 


Here is the first lesson: if the revolt is big enough, and has good public 
relations, it can make Authority retreat, and wait. Obviously this is 
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easier in London, closer to the centres of the media. Further away, or 
where a smaller percentage of student opinion is mohjilized—as at 
Guildford Art College—it may crack down at once. 


However, crossing this first threshold of violence is a deceptive 
victory. At Hornsey, Authority did not retreat so much as vanish away 
into thin air. The Principal at the time of writing had not been seen for 
three weeks. Governors, and representatives of the Haringey Borough 
Council (directly responsible for the College) occasionally appear with 
fred, slightly uneasy smiles, and say it is all very interesting. The 
deposed court (known simply as Versailles”) meets now and then at a 
safe distance from the revolution, to launch measures of harassment, all 
ridiculous. They distributed the classical McCarthyite loyalty oath 
among the staff, only to withdraw it under a hail of abuse. They sent the 
Health Inspectors to get the heart of the revolt, the student-run canteen, 
closed down, It turned out to be more hygienic than before. But all this 
farce must not be allowed to lull one into complacency: behind it, 


there is the real, waiting strategy of Power. 


This is the second lesson: Authority may retreat, but it assumes that it 
can afford to, because time is on its side. And so it is. Sooner or later, a 
vacation will come along; the impetus of the revolution will slacken, 
people will become tired, and have the feeling of getting nowhere; then 
‘the Rule of Law will be restored’, quietly and easily, in the words of 
Alderman Cathles, Chairman of Haringey’s Education Committee. A 
reliable observer states that the smile with which Cathles uttered these 
words hasn’t left his face once in the last 15 years. Then, the trouble- 
makers can be dealt with, the agitators will have their contracts ended, 
or their grants stopped ... the children will have had their fun, and 
things will go back to ‘normal’, In Britain, Authority may agree to lose 
a battle now and then; precisely because it is so profoundly sure of 
winning the war. 


This is the situation which must determine a revolutionary strategy. 
Revolutions usually develop in constant combat with their enemy: they 
sustain their drive and define their aims in the heat of tooth-and-claw 
battle. Where Power feels smug enough to retreat, the revolt is thrown 
much more on to its own resources. Somehow, it has to feed off itself, 
maintain its subjective tension, its cohesion, its aims, through its self- 
activity. In many ways, this is the severest test. 


The trouble is, the resources aren’t enough. How could they be? 
Revolutions make new men, but not from one day to the next. It takes a 
long time. Inevitably, the culture one is thrown back upon—even at 18 
—is basically that of the old régime. The enemy is within. 


Third lesson: recognize the enemy within, and concentrate on him 
when Authority outside plays the waiting game. British revolutions are 
serious, orderly, moral affairs, admirable in their fairness and tenacity. 
What they tend to lack is a similar confidence in jwagixation. Big ideas 
remain unreal: Jerusalem can’t be built, yet, because we haven’t worked 
out the drainage system. Shall we appoint a committee to work out 
some practical, concrete proposals about it? British practice-fetish, 
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British distrust of the philosophical idea and the moving vision— 
scourges of every left-wing group we bave—don’t just evaporate in a 
revolutionary situation. They have to be fought, with a programme of 
intensive cultural activity. Even in an Art College, the typically British 
revolutionary problem isn’t restraining the mad intellectuals: it con-' 
sists in finding them, and encouraging them to speak up. How can one, 
defeat a Haringey Borough Council (or a House of Commons), if one 
carries it around inside oneself? And what would be the point? 


Postscript 

Harly in the morning of July 4th Haringey Borough Council sent 
security police with guard dogs to surround and close the Art College. 
At the time only two dozen students were in the building. After re- 
occupying his office the Principal offered a string of ‘concessions’ to 
the students including a Commission on the future of the College. A 
meeting of the Students eventually accepted this situation, with ae 
more militant among them going to join the occupation of Guildfo 
Art College. 





Es SEX David Triesman 


On May 7th 200 students and staff demonstrated against a talk to be 
given by Dr Inch of Porton Down, the government germ warfare 
establishment on Salisbury Plain. On the roth, despite the fact that the 
demonstration was eventless, the Vice-Chancellor suspended three of 
us, A mass meeting convened within minutes of the suspension and, 
aside from a break for the weekend, carried on continuously until the 
zoth. On Friday 17th, students jubilantly acclaimed a victory because, 
by a technical device, Pete Archard, Rafi Halberstadt and I were 
reinstated. But what in fact had we won, and what had we lost ? 


A number of conflicts were highlighted by these expulsions. Firstly, 
there was a conflict which preets every demonstration here. We are ona 
remote campus near a remote town in which political activity is non- 
existent. Not, lamentably, having created political situations in town, 
we have engaged in demonstrations against particular political objec- 
tives on campus. The result is that we are always acting within the 
bounds of control of the University. Secondly, there is a critical 
difference’ between the cultural attitudes of the Senate members anc 
ourselves. They are from a generation which is paranoid about bott 
Communism and Fascism on the grounds that they inhibit ‘free speech’ 
—a mystified absolute. We are 2 post-cND generation, taught our fina 
lessons in Grosvenor Square. Against Inch we knew the value of 
demonstrations, and would repeat the demonstration tomorrow. 


The issue around which the mass meetings coalesced was the fact tha: 
three people were victimized without even being told what they were 
supposed to have done. Essentially this is a liberal issue if it is not seer 
that the University is engaged in manufacturing degrees, and the 
investors in the factory will not tolerate dissent. (Here they won't ever 


tolerate 2 Company Union.) In an effort to keep the entire body of 
students and staff together in a group for the whole week, the Left 
allowed themselves to be conned into a game of consensus politics. 
The cost is plain enough. When the issue died and Senate waved exams 
at us, the students went back the the library without maintaining their 
challenge to Senate, which had literally robbed it of any legitimacy by 
Thursday 16th. They had had the Senate reduced to incompetent 
incoherence, but they let the chance to take over the University slip 
away. Although there were some gains—mote politicized cadres, more 
radicals with less respect for authority within the institation—there was 
a defeat, and the fault lies with the Left. We must take the blame, and 
learn the lessons. 


The lessons are these. We must not be afraid of polarization. If there isa 
moderately large minority committed to action, as there was, they must 
begin as soon as is possible to hold sanctions over the University. We 
had a chance to do this on Monday 13th, taking part of the building 
and confiscating the property of the administration, but we mis-timed 
the attempt. Secondly, the staff must not be encouraged to come in too 
soon. They cannot help being a moderating influence since they can 
scarcely incite us to seize the University. What we should do, if the 
situation were to arise again, would be to behave as provocatively as 
necessary and to effectively sanction the University to the extent that 
they sed to use force, probably the police. Complete occupation of 
offices rather than corridors will achieve this. It is at this stage, that the 
administrations commit their ultimate folly, and it is at this stage that 
the staff and less political students will feel EES to enter a 
situation already politically structured. 


The crucial point is this. Universities are linked to a set of productivity 
norms which, in order to be met, need a system as authoritarian as any 
other factory. Expose that, by linking it with outside repressive forces, 

police, demands for action from the University Grants Committee and 
so on, and the first cracks will appear in the façade. When the outside 
insists on coming inside, we will know two things. One, we will lose; 
but the loss of ‘socialism on one campus’ is inevitable and should 
stimulate support in all the others during the really hard struggle. Two, 

we will have won, because we will force the Administrations to openly 
show their relation to the capitalist machine, and the institutions’ 

implicit aim of producing a new generation of managers to rule the 
working class. Maybe, at that point, the students who will go from a 
position of militancy into the outside world—who will be expected to 
fit in, to teach children to leave school at 16 to work the rest of their 
lives on a shop floor, to socially engineer the decaying capitalist 
structure to keep the whole nauseating apparatus from collapsing—will 
ask exactly what the point of their education was, and what use it 
could be towards making a socialist society. And maybe the workers 
will begin to ask why they are bearing the brunt of the cost to finance 
the production of their future governors. 
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Jon Halliday 


Structural Reform in Italy— 
Theory and Practice 


Since the war, the Italian Left has become well known abroad for four reasons: 
first, because it was the only movement where Communists and Socialists main- 
tained a united front uninterruptedly through the depths of the cold war; 
second, because the pcr built itself into the largest Marxist party in‘any capitalist 
country (roughly five times the members of the pcr); third, because Togliatti 
was in the vanguard of the move towards ‘polycentrism’ after the Twentieth 
Congress; fourth, because in the late fifties and early sixties Italy was often 
considered to be the centre of the most advanced political practice on the Left in 
the industrialized societies of today. 


The purpose of this article is to examine two phenomena: the process of forming 
the Centre-Left régime(by which the ruling class tried both to split the unity of the 
Left and to pressure a sector of the proletarian movement towards the Right); and 
the reactions of the pcr and the psrup (left socialist party) to this political shift. 
In this way, it is possible to examine briefly two of the alternative strategies open 
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to the Left in Italy in the present situation: either to join a coalition 
with parties to the Right (as the pst opted to do); or to attempt to de- 
vise an opposition from the Left, while being a minority (the pcr & 
psrup). The way these problems have been handled theoretically as 
well as practically relates very closely to the specific situation in. 
Italy (in particular to the multiplicity of parties, which forces ` 
coalitions). l i 


One of the Left’s main claims in the post-war period was working class 
unity—mistakenly identified with pci-pst collaboration. The 1968 
election has shown that a solid third of the country continues to op- 
pose the Centre-Left; but the student revolution and the nature of 
recent industrial revolt have thrown into question the representati- 
vity of the traditional left parties. Is the pct capable of using its strength 
as a party? Can it build up a new kind of organization against the 
dominant structures of the system—which in present conditions means: 
winning over much greater forces to a new political position, rather 
than forming coalitions with existing political forces as they are now P 
The party has over 1$ million members and one quarter of the elec- 
torate. Apart from Czechoslovakia in the immediate post-war period, 
this is the most advanced point reached by any Communist movement 
in an industrialized capitalist society. What has been achieved? What 
has Italian politics been like in this last decader 


The Condition of the State 


The most important event in Italian politics since 1948 has undoubtedly 
been the formation of the Centre-Left régime. The political questions 
surrounding this event provide much of the material from which the 
theses of ‘structural reform’ were constructed. Immediately, there are 
two particular factors to be borne in mind. There is first the specificity. 
of the party-political configuration in Italy, with its fast-changing social 
background (there are both more parties and more classes than in 
‘solidified’ industrial societies): especially the importance of PSI-PCI 
unity in the unions and the local councils, the traditional absence of 
any powerful social-democratic force in the country, and the pre- 
dominance of an inter-class clerical formation (the Christian Demo- 
crats). The second factor is the rotten condition of the Italian State, 
which is the context within which the theory and practice of ‘Structural 
Reform’ in Italy must be set. 


1. The condition of the State in Italy means that there is objectively 
an enormous amount of leeway for ‘reform’ of every kind; the 
State has not yet solidified into a final capitalist-social-democratic 


form. 


2. This cuts both ways. On the one hand the relative fluidity of the 
situation means there are more possible points for antagonistic insertior 
into the system than in a country like, say, Sweden. The rapid pace oi 
change means the system is more open to dislocation, more likely to be 
off balance at times. On the other hand, Italian neo-capitalism seed. 
reforms if it is to have the efficient State it wants (particularly inter- 
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nationally, pis-pis the EEC! and us capital). In fact seo-capitalise needs 
structural reform of the existing State. A precise distinction therefore has 
to be made between structural reforms which are anti-capitalist and 
those which are not—and this depends on what the State can take. 


3. Because the State is not in a condition to effect the social reforms the 
Left has called for, the Left has tended to demand the reform and 
strengthening of the State apparatus, as a precondition of any social re- 
forms. This emphasis is central to pct policy. 


4. However the average Italian’s experience of the State is of a corrupt 
and oppressive bureaucratic machine, not of a benign dispenser of 
welfare. While there is a powerful and informed popular loathing of 
capitalism, nationalizations do not inevitably appeal in these conditions. 
There is, of course, a positive aspect to this: the absence of social- 
democratic mystification about the non-class nature of the state. 


5. The ‘inefficiency’ of the State has to some extent been deliberately 
fostered by the ruling strata; for it is an inefficiency which, with all 
its drawbacks for the modern sector of capitalism, is still ‘paying’ in 
many ways. Delays of several years in the courts, massive tax evasion 
and generalized corruption all benefit the rulers more than the ruled. 


6. The role of the Vatican is a crucial dimension of the problem of the 
Italian State. The extent of the Vatican’s importance in Italian life is 
generally underestimated. First, the Vatican is a greater financial power 
than Italy. According to an Economist estimate (March 27th,-1965), 
its realizable assets are roughly equivalent to the official gold and 
foreign exchange reserves of France. It is ‘far and away the world’s 
largest shareholder, with a portfolio of quoted securities the world 
over totalling the equivalent of 2,000 million pounds’ before devalua- 
tion. Approximately one-tenth of this is in Italy. Under the Concordat 
the Vatican enjoys exemption from Italian dividend tax—and has 
threatened reprisals if this privilege were tampered with by the Centre- 
Left government. Second, as a result of the Concordat, the Vatican 
virtually controls education, marriage and related areas of ‘civil’ life. 
Third, it meddles actively in politics. 


Economic and Social Changes 
From 1952 to 1962, the year when the Centre-Left really began, 16 


1 Largely because of incompetent bureaucrats Italy signed a number of 
agreements, particularly involving agriculture. As is well known, Italy’s inability 
then to keep pace with the agreements she had signed was one of the main causes of 
the agricultural crisis in the mmc, during which France offered to carry half the 
additional deficit with which Italy could not cope. Training the kind of technocrats 
who can stand the pace at Brussels is a structural reform (Involving a drastic approach 
to both education and patronage) which is in the interests of the ruling class; equally, 
it requires time. Yet even good bureaucrats would be litle use without an 
agricultural system. According to the Corriere dalla Sera (March 17th 1965) there is 
only one agrarian technician for every 30,000 farms in Italy (cf. 1 for every 200 in 
Holland and Belgium). Italy, though not by any means a heavily incustrialized 
country compered with her nec partners, is responsible for more than one third of 
Common Market agricultural imports. International competition aggravates what is a 


million Italians changed their residence.*Internal migration involved 
an average of 1}-2 million people per annum. About 2 million people 
emigrated abroad during the decade. The entire natural demographic 
increase was absorbed in urban growth (municipal capitals grew by 3 
million). Emigration was particularly severe among the young (Italy | 
has had by far the youngest émigré workers). ` 
Employment within Italy itself rose from 16,840,000 in 1950 to 
19,199,099 in 1965. Over 5 million women are now employed as wage- 
earners. In agriculture the number of dependent labourers fell from 
2,660,000 in 1950 to 1,573,000 in 1965. Total labour in agriculture fell 
by 31°5 per cent in the decade 195 1-61 (from 8,261,160 to 5,657, 440). 


Working conditions have remained utterly unsatisfactory by any 
standards. The first firm government guarantee of a minimum wage 
was a law in July 1959. The 1939 (Fascist) law on residence certificates \ 
and the 1949 law banning unemployment registration except in the 
municipality of legal residence were not removed until 1961. Apart from 
being used to expel pci organizers from other provinces, these laws 
had meant that hundreds of thousands of ‘clandestine’ workers were 
being exploited in the North (without a residence permit they could 
not apply for work through the labour office). Even now the position 
of the working class and its organizations is de facto extremely weak. 
The Economist has pointed out that from the beginning of 1964 ‘wage 
payments actually lagged behind negotiated wage scales’—a pheno- 
menon it describes as ‘negative wage drift’.> At this basic level capital- 
ism still maintains iron and ruthless control. The major working class 
gains in the early ’sixties were essentially belated sops from capitalism 
for the immense exploitation perpetrated throughout the decade of the 
‘miracle’. Vera Lutz has shown that the real income of a single worker 
rose only g per cent in the period 1950-59.* The trade unions are still 
fighting for a workers’ statute (promised by the Centre-Left). Even 
with the contractual successes of the early sixties the working class 
was easily thrown completely on to the defensive by the ‘recession’ (i.e. 
controlled reorganization) of 1963-64, when unemployment rose to 
1,400,000 with a further 1 million workers on short time. In Turin 
alone 250,000 people were hit by full or partial unemployment, and the 
population of the city decreased by 51,000 people in the year 1964 
alone. The total number of people employed fell by r per cent over the 
period 1960-64 (compared with a rise of 6 per cent in the gross 
domestic product for the period 1959-64). 


The Background to the Centre-Left 


This is part of the background to the formation of the Centre-Left. 


"Many of the figures in this section are taken from Amendole’s article, L’ events della 
, Critica Marxista 2, 1966, which celebrates the 2zoth anniversary of the 

Republic in a politically outrageous manner. 

3 The Eromemist, May 220d 1965, p. 934. 

1 Vers Lute, Italy: a Siudy in Economic Development, London, 1962, p. 221. Lutz reaches 

this figure by deflating the rise in the average mininmm contractual rates of pay by 

the rise In the rsrar cost-of-living index. In L'spwwte della Repubblica Amendola 

claims that there was a cise in real wages in industry between 1950 and 1965 of about 

55 per cent (p. 26): this seems exaggerated. 
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These conditions both legitimized the idea of a coalition in the eyes of 
many Italians and undoubtedly aroused genuine aspirations for immedi- 
ate improvement and reform among many members of the rsr. To 
describe Nenni’s decision to enter the government as a ‘betrayal’ is 
both to overestimate his commitment to socialism and to under- 
estimate the strong ground swell in the party (and outside it) for a new 
start—a bid to reform the system from within rather than from without. 
To the party apparatus there was a strong desire for power and a life of 
case after 20 years in opposition. Nenni himself and many of the party 
leaders with him had an essentially social-democratic vision of politi- 
cal life. 


Since 1949 the Christian Democrats (pc) had dominated a series of 
so-called ‘centrist’> governments with the PLI (Liberal Party), the psp1 
(Social-democrats) and the tiny pri (Republicans). There were severad 
factors combining to work for a change towards the end of the fifties. 


1. There had been considerable changes in the Vatican since Pius XI’s 
death.© Meanwhile, Nenni had differentiated himself sufficiently from 
the Communists, even in the eyes of the Vatican, to be considered quite 
separately. 


2. There was also a tendency within the pc itself towards some kind of 





3 The usage is arbitrarily subjective. The Chostien Democrats unilaterally defined 
themselves as being the ‘centre’; anybody else whom they needed to govern with 
them was permitted into the ‘democratic area’ (lares demecratica). Everyone outside 
this were ‘extremiste’ and thus deprived not only of any say In politica but even of the 
right to a say. Hence the fact that the Left opposition outside the government 
might be two or three times the size of the Right opposition was irrelevant: the 
was still ‘centrist’. The opposition outside the ‘Centre-Left’, prier to 
the 1968 elections, on its left was 30 per cent—while that on its right was less than 14 
per cent. 
6 After the war, the pct sided with the pc in v to maintain the Fascist Concordat 
in the Constitution: this is an exemplary case of the kind of institutional compromise 
which has severely restricted the pct’s freedom of manoeuvre to operate a correct 
policy towards the Catholic workers. Far from adopting a critical standpoint on this, 
the pcr has continued to defend its action in voting for article 7. Answering a left- 
wing Catholic on this, Alessandro Natta produced the following fustificaton 
acl aerial Saeed ace ‘It [voting for article 7B 
was an ee ae extremely serious attempt—precisely to /estys politics, to 
stimulate the Catholic movement and the pc itself to win political autonomy for 
themselves, since its purpose was to clear the ground of the religious question anda 
put all the emphasis on carrying through an advanced programme of democratic 
renewal of the society and the state, which [it was reasoned at the time] would almost 
certainly allow the causes for the existence of the Concordat and all it involved to be 
transcended. This was not an abstract vision, it was a dialectical vislon of the political 
forces and of the possible development of Italian society.’ Against this must be set 
the following remarks: ‘Most compromising, perhaps, are the pct’s policies towarda 
the Church ... the party has been politically crippled from agitating publicly for the 
removal of the Church’s stranglehold over secular education or for the 


and training, Italy has been unable to produce the progressive, open-minded group 
of lower level militants that Gramsci called the organic intellectuals.’ (Sidney G. 
Tarrow, Peasant Communism in Southern Italy, p. 156). The correct policy of 

to detach the Catholic working-class base from the pc has been hampered by the 
failure to develop an all-out critique of the Church in all its forms (Vatican as State 
power, DC as political party). Unfortunately for the Italians, the Vatican is very much 
their responsibility as it is de facto housed in Italy and heavily dependent on the 
products of Italian education and culture for its personnel. 






Reap the Whirlwind 
by Geoffrey Bing 638 


A whirlwind of critical comment 
' greeted the publication of REAP THE 
WHIRLWIND, an account of Nkrumah’s 
Ghana from 1950 to the downfall of the 
. President in 1966. For four of those years 
į Geoffrey Bing was Ghana’s Attorney- 
' General, and he was imprisoned at the 
time of the revolt that overthrew Nkrumah. 
President Kaunda of Zambia re- 
viewed it for the Sunday Times: 
‘Geoffrey Bing makes it clear from the 
early pages of this vital and fascinating 
record of the most significant period in the 
history of independent Africa that he is 
writing a largely personal account of the 
sixteen years during which he was associ- 
ated with Ghana... His basic conclusion 
is that Dr Nkrumah’s attempt failed in 
part through local weaknesses and mistakes 
but mainly because the world was de- 
termined it should not succeed... 
‘Bing writes without bitterness of his 
humiliations and i after the 
Ghana miltary coup in 1966, and it is 
evident that these experiences have not 
_coloured his basic conviction, recorded early 
in the book, that co-operation between 
African and European on a basis of equality 
ig possible irrespective of colour... I 
believe and pray that Mr Bing’s book will 
bring home to many of those who have 
hitherto criticised independent African 
States in general and Nkrumah’s Ghana in 
perticular, the magnitude of the difficulties 
African stateamen are called uponto face...’ 
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The Enormous Room 
by E E Cummings 


E E Cummings went to France during 
the first world war with an American 
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“This new edition of THE ENOR- 
MOUS ROOM,’ wrote Anthony Powell 
in the Daily Telegraph, ‘a work that has 
been out of print for years in this country, 
should be read by everyone who enjoys 
real originality in approach to life and to 
writing. . . . The inhabitants of The 
Enormous, Room were a mixed bag of un- 
fortunates, some of them pimps... but 
most of them harmless oddities. The 
women, in a separate pert of the estab- 
lishment, were prostitutes who had got on 
the wrong side of the law ... Beyond 
emphasising its brilliant reportorial skill, 
it is hard to describe THE ENORMOUS 
ROOM. It should be read for its violence; 
wit and moving comment.’ 

‘Long before such overrated writers 
as Ionesco’ sald Martin Seymour-Smith 
in The Scotsman, ‘Cummings was dis- 
covering and recording the sense of 
existence as gratuitous and absurd; while 
Sartre was still in short trousers he had 
said, in his own inimitable way, much of 
what Sartre was going to say... THE 
ENORMOUS ROOM must surely rank 
as one of the great stories of confinement 
of all time...’ 
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reforms; and the conservative leadership of the party had to consider 
the interests of their large peasant and working-class electorate to some 
extent. The emergence of an un-anathematized ‘socialist’ party would 
obviously otherwise be a threat to the Christian Democrats.” 


. The prt had evolved from a mainly southern rural patty with a 
classic ‘liberal’ outlook into a northern urban organization with a 
retarded entrepreneurial ideology appealing to smaller business and the 
bourgeoisie: its systematic opposition to any change whatsoever was 
so stubbom that the pspr began to express unwillingness to remain 
in a coalition with it.® 


4. At the same time the class coalition organized within the ‘centrist’ 
governments was in danger of losing its necessary characteristic— 
viz. that it should be a strategic class majority. Increasing industrialization 
had concentrated more and more power in industry. While the capita- 
list class had been growing more powerful, the proletariat had also- 
been growing more crucial to the whole working of the society. A 
government coalition which had considerably more than half the urban 
working class in opposition on its left could not consider itself secure. 


Thus a situation arose in which the pc both needed a shift in the 
governing coalition asd found that a good moment had come to split 
the previously united working-class movement. But even given this 
favourable situation, the pc divided and hesitated before going ahead 
with the project. The right wing of the party pessimistically refused to- 
believe that the pst could be digested: the most extreme manifestation 
of this tendency came with the Tambroni experiment in 1960. The pc 
formed a government with fascist aid, but this was a purely numerical 
majority which rapidly proved incapable of surviving because of 
intolerable contradictions within it, and between it and the society as a 





7 Mattel Dogan, Ls Camportement Politique des Istalsnas, in the Rese Francaise d 
Sctemes Politique, Jane 1959, calculates that about two million workers voted pc in the 
1958 general election—iLe. about 16 per cent of the pc poll came from the urbem 
working class (= male and female industrial workers+ wives of industrial workers: 
the pc polls a much higher vote amongst women). Dogan estimates that the pc got 
a higher-than-average working-class vote in the industrial North (about } 1> 
Lombardy and Piedmont). This is less surprising than it may seem at first, when it is 
recalled that the DC’s real strength is in northern not, as is sometimes popularly 
imagined, southern Italy. This presents a real problem to the Left, particularly the pct: 
both the pc and the ex-par are traditionally heavily entrenched in the North, and the 
North 1s becoming even more preponderant in the country’s economy and politics 
every day. The Common Market has definitively clinched this position. The biggest 
area of pcr gains between the war and the 1968 elections was in the southern rom? 
areas, which are of declining importance. The importance of the 1968 elections was 
the Centre-Left decline in the strategically advanced areas. None of the parties in Italy 
is quite what it seems at first aight. Just as the pc is stronger in the North than ine 
the South, so the pcr is much stronger in the Centre than in the North (3} times the 
party membership proportionate to the population). Both parties, the PCI as well as 
the Dc, reflect the problems of a nmultt-class base in their policies. Dogan’s 
conjectures should be handled with care, but in default of other information from 
Italien sources they are the most useful available. 

* After the 1964 clectlons it became difficult to form ‘centrist’ soars in some areas 
particularly in Central Italy, where the pct and pst combined had a majority in three 
provinces (Tuscany, Umbria and Emilia-Romagna). 


whole.? Aldo Moro, then secretary general of the party, championed a 
radically new formula: a new class coalition, which automatically en- 
tailed new political alliances. Moro saw that the new solution must 
establish a coalition which was politically stable because sociologically 
secure. Thus he believed that it was crucial not merely to create a minor 
split at the top of the pst or absorb its leadership, but to win over the ` 
majority of the party with its working-class and middle-class support, ` 
and, even more important, win over a sizeable section of the orpeatred 
working-class sosement for the governing coalition. 


The Formation of the Centre-Left 


Since 1956 Nenni had reopened communications with Saragat, then 
leader of the Social-Democrats. In September 1959 Nenni broached 
the possibility of giving ps1 support to a Centre-Left régime on the 
basis of individual issues. After the Tambroni government fell, Fanfani ; 
formed a minority government composed solely of Christian Demo- ” 
crats (August 1960); this was supported by the old centrist parties, 
while the ps1 abstained—even though the cabinet included right-wing 
Christian Democrats who were vociferously hostile to the “opening to 
the Left’ and had pushed the party into the ludicrous Tambroni 
adventure. 


In the spring of 1961 the psr agreed to join several local councils with 
its future Centre-Left partners—e.g. in Milan, Florence, Genoa— 
while continuing its alliance with the pcr in other places. This was the 
decisive demonstration of the new psi policy. Unity of the Left in the 
local administrations and in the trade unions had been an axiom of all 
post-war politics. Splitting the psz from the pcr in these two fields was 
the No. 1 objective of the Moro project: yet the ps1 carried out the 
essential first stage in the deal before getting into the government at all. 
The pc had insisted on this concession as a demonstration of the psr’s © 
commitment to ‘democracy’. 


At the end of January 1962 the Christian Democrats held their decisive 
Congress in Naples, where Moro delivered a five-hour speech en- 
dorsing an ‘opening to the left’, as it was then still called. The Congress 
agreed to the new policy, but insisted on rejecting any ‘organic’ unity 
of action with the pst. The dorofei!° stressed the need for the psi to 
break all their links with the pct at local and trade-union levels. 


In February discussions began between the four parties (DC, PSDI, PRI, 
PSI) on a three-party government (the above minus the pst). A month 


* The Tambronl cabinet was a Christian Democrat minority government which had 
the backing of all the parties to the right of the pc, including the Porum (Monarchists) 
and the ust (Fascists); popular hostility to ıt was focused by mass demonstrations 
which began in Genoa against the projected wsı Congress in that city. 

The derote (named after the monastery where the group met to plot the downfall 
of Panfenl) were at the time the dominant (right-wing) faction in the pc, controlling 
about half the votes at the party congress. The group includes Rumor, Piccoli and 
Colombo. 
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later Fantani was able to present his programme. The main points were: 
1) implementation of regional autonomy" 

2) an overhaul of the State bureaucracy 

3) educational reform, including application of the existing law on com- 
pulsory schooling up to 14 

4) revision of ‘abnormal’ agricultural contracts and the progressive 
abolition of share-cropping 

5) economic planning 

6) a commitment to present a plan for the electricity industry within 
three months of a confidence vote.!2 


The three government parties voted in favour; the rsr abstained. 
It should be noted that the programme consisted almost entirely of 
commitments to apply existing laws (1 and 3) or commitments to 
correct monstrous failures in the existing system (2 and 4). 


The only action during this government’s year in office was the nation- 
alization of the electricity industry. But, as is well known, this was 
carried out in an utterly reactionary way. The electricity monopoly 
Edison was presented with vast loads of cash which enabled them tp 
buy out numerous smaller industries during the subsequent recession— 
ultimately including the chemical giant Montecatini. The regions were 
shelved until after the election—except for Friuli-Venezia Giulia. The 
schools programme was repeatedly compromised. A half-hearted 
attempt to modernize the tax system by trying to force share-holders to 
declare their holdings failed, even though massive exemption was 
offered in return. On the Right, capitalism reacted swiftly by removing 
something over {500,000,000 abroad. A planned recession was 
initiated. The right wing of the pc exploited trade-union militancy to 
press for further pst dissociation from the pct. 


In April 1963 there was a general election. The pct gained over a 
million votes and went up from 22-7 per cent to 25-3 per cent of the 
poll. The Centre-Left parties as a group fell from 62-7 per cent to 
59°6 per cent, with the pc dropping from 42-4 per cent in 1958 to 
38:3 per cent. 





H One of the clanses in the Constitution stipulated that considerable autonomy 
should be given to each of the country’s regions. At the time the Left were hostile to 
this, as they saw the regions as potential pockets of (opposition) power tn what it was 
hoped would be a progressive state. The pc at the time supported the regions, Later 
the positions reversed. The Left saw the regions as possible enclaves (e.g. in Central 
Italy), while the pc saw no reason to set up centres of local opposition when it held 
power at the centre. Prior to the Centre-Left there were only four regions: Sicily, 
Sardinia, the Val d’Aosta and Trentino-Alto Adige—all outlying areas: two islands 
and two regions with large linguistic minorities. It need hardly be said that Friuli 
Venexta Giulia is a solid Christian Democrat bastion. It is universally admitted that 
the bill on the regions is worthless without accompanying financial legislation, and 
without financlal independence the fight for the regions is likely to become a rear- 
guard action. The pci seems to have modified its original pessimism about the utility 
of the Constitution. At the time it wes brought in the party stated that ‘there were 
such obstactes in it that it would be almost impossible to carry out any profound 
structural changes oa the basis of the Constitution.’ (In Dss ami di lotta dei commnssti 
italtant, p. $5). 

4 On these events sce Jean Meynaud, Reppert sur la Classe Dirigeante Italienne, 
Lausanne, 1964. 


Internal Dc manoeuvres now resulted in the removal of Fanfani and 
his replacement by Moro. The agreement laboriously concluded by the 
delegations of the four parties on a coalition government was then 
rejected by the psz Central Committee on June 17th (the so-called 
motte di San Gregorio). However, on the pretext of dealing with current ' 
business and in particular the need to have a Prime Minister to greet ` 
Kennedy when he arrived in Italy, the pc managed to set up a single- 
party minority government. 


At the end of October the pst held their 3 5th Congress, at which Lombardi 
the centrist leader switched his support back to Nenni, after with- 
drawing it at the Central Committee in June. Though Lombardi made 
an outstandingly lucid speech at the Congress, his political skill re- 
vealed itself once again as nil. There was not an iota of reason to back 
Nenni now any more than in June. Unfortanately Lombardi’s support 
was crucial, and Nenni was able to begin negotiations again with the 
endorsement of 57 per cent of the Congress. The agreement reached» 
after another month of haggling was endorsed by the Central Com- 
mittee 59 to 40 (November 26th). 


The new, quadripartite government had six pst ministers, including 
Nenni as Vice-Premier. The pst were given Public Works (to enable 
them to replenish the party coffers) and, after much struggle, the 
Budget—which included ‘planning’, The psp, with only three 
ministers and considerably less than half the psi vote, got two top posts 
—Finance and Foreign Affairs. Most of the Left of the pst voted against 


the government in parliament and were suspended from the party. 
On January 12th 1964 they seceded and the psrup was formed.” 


The Government which the Left of the psr rejected was quite unambi- 
guous, It included the folowing commitments: 

1) to apply the Constitution (regions, workers’ statute, reform of the. 
legal code to give equality to women, reform of the legal system to 
eliminate surviving Fascist laws) 

2) a reform of the bureaucracy; a commitment to develop local 
authority; an agreement to make the judiciary more independent; a 
thorough educational reform 

3) acceptance of NATO (which the rsr had long opposed); reform of 
Italy’s representation in the HEC (both pci and psi were excluded from 
the Strasbourg Parliament, though the Italian delegation included 
Monarchists and Neo-fascists; the united Socidlist-Communist trade 
union movement (CGIL) was similarly discriminated against) 





3 The allocation of government posts ls obviously a crucial factor in assessing any 
coalition. A detailed comparative study of this would be welcome. In general, it can 
be said that one of the rales which applies to structural reforms also applies to joining 
coalitions: ane post, like one reform, is virtually useless on its own. Thus the 
Budget Ministry, although it appears to control planning, comes at the end of the 
economic chain In the government: its allocations are pre-determined by the ministers 
of the Treasury and Finance. A Budget Minister can only allocate what money has 
already been allocated to him. 

4 Ttallan Soctalist Party of Proletarian Unity: this was the name of the Socialist Party 
from August 1943 (when the mur and the per merged) until the January 1947 split 
when the main body of the party went back to the name Psi to prevent Saragat taking 
it, along with its emotive pull. 
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4) planning was to be instituted: 18 months later The Economist noted 
wryly that “if Britain’s plan is no more than an expressiqn of intent, 
Italy’s seems barely an expression of hope’ 

5) reforms of the taxation system, social security, and agrarian structures 
(a reform of the Federconsorzi!® and the elimination of share-cropping) 
6) stricter control over urban building land, including the possibility 
of municipal expropriation of non-utilized land; the programme made 
no mention of financtal facilities for doing this, and with all local 
councils in debt to the central government the commitment was 
obviously utopian 

7) immediate action to check the economic crisis: the only two measures 
which went into immediate and thorough effect were a freeze on public 
expenditure and an incomes policy 


As Meynaud comments: ‘if there is one word to describe this pro- 
gramme it is moderation... There is not a single measure which a 
conservative government which had the interests of its country at 
heart would hesitate one moment to accept.’!7 


Reactions to the Centre—Left 


The actual Centre-Left programme is itself eloquent testimony to 
the country’s condition, which in turn was fundamental to the be- 
haviour of the various interested groups in reacting to the new political 
situation. The Christian Democrats were acutely aware of the need to 
continue bourgeois democratic reforms if they were to survive as the 
dominant party in a period of multiple troubles: in particular the new 
relationship with the Vatican, and the heavy pressure on Italy’s tradi- 
tional structures from the Common Market and vs capital. Thus big 
Italian capital was by and large very favourable to a general reform. 
It was small and middle capital (partly represented by the PLI) which 
was most hostile to the Centre-Left and ‘rationalization’. 


In fact the situation was also objectively promising for the Left. 
It was obvious that the DC seeded at least part of the political Left to 
survive. This was demonstrated by the Tambroni fiasco. The pst was 
therefore in a position of strength, not weakness. No stable govern- 
ment could be formed without it. But the pst decision to join the coali- 
tion was guided by a classic social-democratic notion, what might be 
called the ‘two-stage theory of reform’. This was subsequently given in 
Nenni’s famous expression that it was necessary to enter Js stanga dei 
bottoms (the ‘control room’) in order to be able to accomplish anything 
whatsoever. 


between his interests and thoee of the central pc apparatus. 
17 Meynand, ep. cit., p. 245. 


To a large extent the pcr shared this illusion. Hence its initially cautious 
approach to the experiment, as exemplified in Togliatti’s speech in 
parliament on March sth 1962, when he defined the pcr’s opposition 
to the Centre-Left as an opposition ‘ofa special kind’ (di tipo particolare). 


However the pct, for obvious reasons, always stressed an aspect which, 
was absent from psI pronouncements: the need to have some force 
behind a party to put through its programme. Among the Right 
of the party this easily became unoprincipled entrism, bolstered by 
arguments of the kind that ‘without the rc it is impossible to change 
anything’. Yet even within this perspective what was remarkable 
about the pct attitude was its defensiveness. Ever since the war the PCI 
had staked heavily on its alliance with the psi in the unions and 
the local councils. It was extremely anxious not to break with the 
pst at either of these levels, and was prepared to make sizeable con- 
cessions to preserve unity even after the pst had formed a different, 
and antagonistic alliance at the dominant level, the national government. 


The emergence of the psrur brought a qualitatively new element on to 
the scene. Here was a party whose very raison d’être was explicit 
criticism and opposition to the Centre-Left in its entirety. It attacked 
not simply the inadequacies of the pst in government but the whole 
coalition project in itself. The development of the psrup’s critique of the 
Centre-Left as a whole helped to stimulate analysis among part of the 
pci as well, after a frosty initial reception. 


Structural Reform in Theory and Practice 


The formation of the Centre-Left, and its subsequent complete 
immobilism bring a number of theoretical and practical problems into 
focus. Because Italian Left-wing theoreticians have had an important 
influence in other European countries, it is perhaps most useful to try 
and examine these problems through the mediation of their writings, 
and then attempt a brief critique of some of their positions. This will 
relate certain theoretical texts back to their concrete background 
(which has sometimes been lost)!8, and make clear that, though a very 
wide range of theoretical work has been done in the pci and the psrvp, 
the concrete political practice has covered a less wide range and has 
shown remarkable ability to coexist with a formally more advanced 
theory. It should be stressed that the more advanced theory is very 
much a minority of the pct’s theoretical production as a whole. Amen- 
dola, Napolitano, Natta, or Fanti of the Right are much more repre- 
sentative of the pci than, say, Trentin or Magri. Even in the psrop, 
anyone who studies Mondo Neovo (the party weekly) will notice that 
such leaders as Basso, Foa and Libertini hardly represent the mainstream 


of that party’s political practice. 


18 This seems to be the case with Vittorio Foa’s famous article, I sectalisti e iH sindacato 
This was written for a special number of Problemi de! Socialisme immediately prior tc 
the 35th Congress of the pst, when it was already obvious that Nenni would carry s 
majority for joining the Centre-Left government. Foa’s objective in the article was 
to appeal to working-chiss unity by stressing trade-union as opposed to party noity 
since the clase unity which bad cracked at party level was stil] maintained in the 
union. 
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The first problem is obviously the historical condition of Italian capital- 
ism and the Italian State. ; 


The prevailing Pcr view has two basic premises. The first is that, be- 
cause the Italian capitalist system is so backward, all reforms threaten it. 
The second is that, because the State is in such rotten condition, its 
reform is a precondition of social reforms. 


The thesis that the system is so fragile that it is threatened by any 
reform is advanced by Togliatti in one of his last articles, Capitalism 
and Structural Reforms.'9 “To what extent are the leading groups of the 
big bourgeoisie . . . disposed to accept even some moderate bourgeois- 
reformist measures? To what extent is bourgeois reformism possible in 
Italy at all? ... We must consider the present structure of Italian 
capitalism. Its historical formation and tradition, and the economic 
policies it has followed for decades, have produced a process of accumu- 
lation that is conditioned by the backwardness of half the country, by 
a surplus of labour and therefore a tremendously low level of wages 
and, finally, by artificial State support for the privileged stratum at the 
expense of the whole collectivity ... Ona structure of this kind it has 
always been rather difficult . . . to build a policy of bourgeois re- 
formism. Instead this structure produced fascism.’ Amendola goes 
further: ‘Economic expansion [since the war] has taken place under 
the leadership of the monopoly groups and to their advantage, and it 
has therefore been translated not into economic and political stabiliza- 
tion but into an aggravation of aX the contradictions, both old and new, 
which areat work in Italian society. Esery increase [in wages] has created 
new problems, aroused new tensions and intensified further de- 
mands,.”20 


Against this position, leftist writers have emphasized the futility of any 
isolated reforms, and the ability of the system to neutralize them. 
Claudio Napoleoni has commented: ‘If the purpose of a change in the 
system of ownership [of the means of production] is to rationalize 
accumulation ... and bring the structure and the dynamic of distribu- 
tion into line with this objective, it must be stressed that none of these 
results can be achieved if the change in the system of ownership is not 
generalized to a point where all the key points of the economy are 
brought under public control. Furthermore, this process must not be 
seen as a gradual one, since extending it in time would obviously cause 
a complete paralysis in the productive process. Any left-wing position 
that is to be rigorous and clear must propose the swift establishment 
of a planned economy.’] Magri confirms this: ‘Many people have seen 
in the increasing extension of the area of state intervention in the 
economy and in the expansion of programmed investment options, 
greater possibilities for public intervention to orient the broad out- 
lines of economic development, according to a hierarchy of established 
democratic ends. But in fact the experience of recent years in Italy and 


19 Capitalisme s riforme di siruitura, Rinascita, July 11th 1964. 

10 G. Amendola, L’avvente della Repubblica, lec. cit. (Italics added). 

1 Claudio Napoleoni, Salari e produstiniià nella relaxiome Carli, Rimsta Trimestrals 
5—6 (Carli is the Governor of the Bank of Italy). 


in Europe has shown that the system reacts increasingly aggressively 
and automatically to any intervention which alters its dynamic. Any 
~ plan which really intends to orient economic development must now 
be a global plan, a long-term plan, a plan with rigorously defined 
options, with political and social power and institutional means to 
control the tremendous chain reaction which it is bound to provoke.’ 


Napoleoni as an economist and Magri as a political theorist are here 
taking issue very explicitly with some of the dominant theses of the 
leading group of the pci: in particular the idea of “democratic planning’. 
In an exchange with the psrup economist Libertini, Amendola set out 
clearly what he means by the phrase “democratic planning’: ‘It seems to 
me that [the psrup document on the economy] confuses problems which 
will arise omerrow after the “overthrow of the capitalist state and the 
conquest of power by the workers”, the problems of socialist planning 
i sane E PIOBA WE Are AA a ee ee 
thus under the present system, which is to improve the living condić 
tions of the workers, find a positive solution for the major national 
questions, impose a democratic policy of economic and political 
development as an alternative to monopoly expansion and thus push 
towards a transformation of the system in the direction of democracy 
and Socialism, by means of a kind of planning which is dewosratie be- 
cause eati-sroxopost—aimed at limiting the powers of the monopolies, 
by modifying the existing process of monopoly accumulation which is 
based on the search for maximum monopoly profit.”* This is a political 
division based on a fundamentally different assessment of the weight of 
the different kinds of appeal an opposition party can make in a bour- 
geois-democratic system. Either a party can announce what it would do 
if in power (PsIUP); or it can appeal to those in power to modify their 
policies. Both of these approaches are ultimately aimed at the masses, 
but their final form will be considerably modified depending on 
whether they go straight to the masses (the pstup document) or pass 
via the ruling power bloc (Amendola’s suggestions). At the moment 
the ‘democratic planning’ position is very much an amalgam of ele- 
ments: what the pci expects the Centre-Left to do, what it could help 
the Centre-Left to do if it joined the government and what it thinks 
the country needs. 


The main strategic conclusion drawn from this approach is the need 
for the ‘anti-monopoly struggle’. This is the focus of disagreement 
between the pcr and the rsror (explicitly) and between the Right and 
Left within the pcr (implicitly). Amendola admits as much: “The 
role of the anti-monopoly struggle seems to me to be the real point of 
disagreement.” The, reasoning behind the validation of the anti- 
monopoly struggle is: 1. that monopolies concentrate power in few 
hands; z. that this power is increasingly remote from any kind of 
‘public’ control; 3. that monopolies tend to restrict employment. The 
conclusion drawn from this is that the pcr must form a multi-class anti- 


#2 Lucio Magri, I/ salere ¢ i] limite delle esperienye frontiste, Critica Marxista 4, 1965, p. 62 
The point Magri is making cannot be overstreseed. 

D Rimescita, March 218t 1964 (Amendola’s italics). 

H R inascita, March 218t 1964. 
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monopoly alliance, This is Amendola’s ‘new majority’. An extreme 
expression of what it can mean is to be found in an article by Guido 
Panti, the mayor of Bologna: ‘The keystone of the whole situation 
[in Emilia] remains the relationship between the working class and the 
middle strata 11 both the towns and the countryside.’> Fanti states 
explicitly that the pcr has been trying to establish a ‘permanent alliance 
between the working class and the middle strata.’ “The new tasks of the 
PCI are to increase its role as the vanguard political party of the ex- 
ploited classes and the subaltern classes and ... as the organism which 
forges a vast alliance with aX social groups who want to change their 
objective economic condition.’26 


The last phrase might seem like a slip of the pen but there is no reason 
to believe it is. It is merely a frank expression of one of the three serious 
flaws in the policy. First, monopolies are capitalism in its present 
stage. Monopolies are not an accidental deformation of capitalism, they 
just are capitalism. “There can be no capitalism without monopolies. 

Flimination of the monopolies either means a hundred years of re- 
gression or expropriation and socialisation of the monopolies.’?7 
Secondly, it is a mistake to confuse two quite different types of small 
industry—complementary and marginal.*® Comp/smentary small in- 
dustry is indeed subordinate to the monopolies, but its existence de- 
pends on the maintenance of the existing structure. Margisa/ small 
industry is in competition with the monopolies and therefore has ob- 
jective anti-monopoly interests; but it is important to bear in mind 
that this type is doomed under any kind of economic development. 
Thirdly, it is incorrect to offer the middle strata a mystified vision of 
socialism. They are not available for any but extremely limited anti- 
capitalist measures which are not consonant with Socialism.?9 


There are also internal contradictions within the policy. In the first 
place, support for small and medium industry is unlikely to improve 
working-class wages, which are consistently highest in big industry. 
Secondly, the main investment demands of ‘democratic planning’ are 
in the capital goods sector (having previously been in the consumer 
goods sector), but this is a field in which only large units can hope to be 
competitive internationally. Thirdly, unless the mechanism of private 
accumulation is fxadamentally altered there is no chance of raising the 
vast sums needed for this kind of investment other than by means 
which have been specifically and correctly rejected by the pcr (incomes 
policy).2° 


© The specific experience in the ‘red belt’ (in Central Italy), where industry is small 
and is rarely tied to the big northem monopolies, has had a big effect on the 
formulation of pci national policy. 

16 Guido Fanti, I/ partite in Emile, Critica Marxista 5—6, 1964 (my italics). 

17 Lucio Libertini, Rimascita, March 21st 1964. 

28 On this v. Vittorio Rieser, Smiupjeo e congisninra mel capilalisme italiane, Quaderni 
Rassi 4, csp. p. 169. 

7 Lenin was particularity critical of the role of small production in Russia afrer the 
revolution. See for example, 4 Great Beginning, 1919 (Collected Works, 4th Russian 
edition. Val. 29, pp. 377 £). 

30 Indirect confirmation of this is given in a curlous paseage in an article by Bruno 
Trentin, general secretary of the From, the left-wing metal workers’ federation which 
was a leading force in the industrial struggle in the early sixties. In Pobtice dei 
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A similar problem exists with agriculture. Libertini rightly paints out 
that it is no more possible to turn the clock back in agriculture than in 
industry. Capitalism has already invaded the Italian countryside. 
‘Individual, privately owned peasant plots can never reach the level 
of productivity needed to sustain a challenge with other sectors and 
with foreign agriculture.’3! The only solution is a breakthrough 
forwards into collectives, not backwards into private plots (pcr support 
for private plots anyway coincides dangerously with Catholic ideological 
positions on private property). The crucial point is that the overall 
context is determined by the development of capitalism, and that there- 
fore an ‘anti-monopoly struggle’ of the kind preached by Amendola 
can only be a rearguard action. 


The internal contradictions of pcr policy on agriculture in Southern 
Italy are well brought out by Tarrow," who demonstrates convincingly. 
that there is a direct contradiction between a broad front policy in the 
South and a fight for the interests of the exploited strata. As in the 
North, offers to include the middle strata within the party fold have 
been counter-productive: they have refused, while the offer has simply 
demobilized the proletariat. The emphasis on land owmsership is so 
strong that the party has refused to support production co-operatives 
in the South. Absentee landlords (admittedly small ones) have been 
told they are welcome in the alliance. Not only has Gramsci’s notion of 
alliance been stretched beyond its limits, but, much more important, 
Gramsci’s as‘bod has been abandoned. Rather than a broadening 
alliance strengthening the power of the exploited strata, the form that 
these alliances have taken now demonstrably reduces it. This is 
declining rather than ascending integration. Yet Southern Itely is a 
living confirmation of the lesson of the 1844 Bramaire: the only alterna- 


tive to a conservative peasantry is a revolutionary peasantry. 


The views of Amendola and his followers, however, represent the 
thinking behind the practice of the mainstream of the party, and it is 
within this context that the theories of other members of the party have 
to be seen. This is particularly true of the situation since the 11th pcr 
Congress in January 1966. Since that date there has been a noticeable 
lull in strategic discussion inside the rcr. However, it is perhaps worth 
giving some additional pointers to the approach of the Left * within 





redaiti s , Critica Marxists 1, 1964, p. 56, he suggests that one of the 
advantages of a different kind of planning system would be to enable some of the 
workers to save more and thus aid investment. 

N Libertini, Catstalicme mederne s classe operaia, Rome, 1965, p. 297. 

32 Sidney G. Tarrow, sp. ctt. 

B Dogan, ep. cit., estimates that the pcr got about 37 per cent of the industrial 
working-class vote in Piedmont and Lombardy in the 1958 general elections. It is 
much more important for the pcr to go after the roughly two-thirds of the industrial 
workers who do not support them than it is to try and win over social groups further 
and further to the right. The objective of winning over non-proletarian support 
should be to convert these strata to the goals of the proletariat ; whereas the result now 
is often to look for the lowest common class denominator. 

H It should be noted that ‘right’ and ‘left’ have nothing to do with the international 
split. In its most direct comment on pci policy (Kearmemmist article reprinted in 
Rimascita, No. 5, 1965), the cpsu came down heavily against Amendola for his sugges- 
tion that Communism, along with social democracy, had had its day. 


the pct, as it was expressed politically by Ingrao up to the time of the 
11th Congress. 


The first obvious difference was a much greater stress on chass unity, 
as opposed to a party-political front with the ps1 which has moved’ 
to the right. Thus, on the question of policy in the trade unions, the” 
Left has stressed that the cor could and should maintain its existing 
force on the basis of its membership by pursuing a correct industrial 
policy, and not by an empty form of unity with right-wing trade-union 
leaders. Politically, Ingrao stressed that the No. 1 objective of the 
pct should be to subtract the pc’s working-class and peasant base, 
rather than to make deals with the Christian Democrat leadership 
(though as head of the pct parliamentary group Ingrao has shown con- 
siderable skill in exploiting fissures between the pc factions on specific 
issues such as the Middle East). 1 


The second difference was a much greater emphasis on using the real 
existing strength of the Communist Party, which is a powerful force in 
the nation’s life. Constant stress on this produced a much more 
aggressive outlook, exemplified in Ingrao’s speech at the 11th Con- 
gress. Whereas the Amendola strategy depends very much on assemb- 
ling the strata excluded by modern capitalism, the Left’s vision set out 
the vital importance of organizing not only a majority bata strategic major- 
ity. The proletariat was valorized by Marx not only or even primarily 
because it was exploited, but also because of its central position in the 
productive process—and hence its ability to transform society with a 
revolution and administer it afterwards. It is now a truism that there 
is no direct correlation between exploitation and radicalization, but the 

strategic location of a given class in the productive process is still a 
fundamental of any Marxist policy. Conditions in Italy are such that 
any revolution will have to be the work of a maj ority of the population, 
but it can only be the work of a strategic majority. This is the problem 
Magri evokes when he says: ‘How then is it possible to go on banking 
on a bloc of forces formed on the basis of a minimum and short-term 
programme; on a mass movement which solicits excluded interests 
rather than selecting and organizing these interests; on a solution at a 
purely governmental level which has no cohesion, no force and none of 
the ideas needed for a general programme to transform society P% 


It was no accident that the pcr criticism of the original Centre-Left 
projects was extremely muted. Both pst and pcr underestimated the 
system’s ability to reform itself according to its own priorities. There 
was insufficient appreciation of the different levels at which this opera- 


35 Magri, øp. cit. The kind of programme the pci proposes ls shown by Novella, the 
head of the com. ‘Tt is extremely important that the programme of the new majority 
should not have anything in it which explicitly or implicitly indicates that socialist 
solutions are inevitable... We Communists are convinced that the realbration of a 
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tion could be performed?$ (the government and its programme merely 
serving as political cover). There was overestimation of formal State 
power: Nennt’s desire to get into the control room was matched by an 
implicit pct endorsement for the ‘two-stage State reform’ theory. In 
general, too much hope was placed in formal institutions such as the 
regions, local planning boards—even parliament.37 


Conclusions 


In his article on capitalism and structural reform Togliatti raised the 
question: what structural reforms have there been in Italy? “The 
“miracle” did not produce any change in the basic social structures... 
What progress there has been (more women finding work, more equal 
pay, less unemployment) cannot be considered secure... Electricity 
was nationalized, but under such conditions as to exhaust the country’s 
economy for several years. The creation of a vast public sector is 
undoubtedly 2 new and important phenomenon, but so far it has not 
managed to modify the process of accumulation ... It has not been 
able to challenge the laws of the private sector... . The only true 
structural reforms are whatever wage increases the trade-union move- 
ment has been able to win.’ Togliatti was not very optimistic. In particu- 
lar he was aware of the extreme difficulty of any socialist use of the 
‘public sector’. The nationalization of electricity was a textbook 
example of a “structural reform’ completely captured by capitalism. 


The Centre-Left has, of course, not implemented a single anti- 
capitalist structural reform in practice. In the short run the programme 
was a means to capture the psi; in the long run it does perhaps 
represent some modernizations necessary to the capitalist class. Not 
only was the Centre-Left programme self-evidently conservative, it 
should also have been obvious that the rsr had neither the will nor the 
strength to turn any potential reforms in a progressive direction 
(hence the error of the ‘special kind’ of opposition, which was based on 
this miscalculation). The Left of the pst which broke away to form the 
PSIUP saw this much more clearly (or at least expressed it more clearly) 
than the pct. 


The 1968 election demonstrated the failure of the Centre-Left to capture 
a sizeable sector of the working class. Even though the Centre-Left re- 
tained a formal majority, it could not automatically reconstitute a co- 
alition government. This bears testimony to the marxist culture of the 
Italian proletariat. What is uncertain now is the extent to which the 
PCI and the corr adequately represent the new forces in the society. The 


36 ‘This was concretized in the two variant assesaments of the Centre-Left: the Right 
assessing it a failure (because it did not carry out the reforms it had ‘promised’); 
the Left asecasing it a success because it had achieved its essential goal (the political 
encapsulation of the pst and the restabilixation of the régime on a sounder basis) 
without having to make most of the conceselons in the 

37 In an editorial in Rimascite (Compimetura ¢ polities, February 29th, 1964), Amendola 
described parliament as ‘the natural plece’ for the party to discuss the economic 
situation. ‘Parliament is the place where political discussion must be held, in the light 
of day, between governing majority and opposition, allowing each to assume their 
respoasibilities before the country.’ The drift is evident. 


same groups as in France—young workers and students—have been 
operating largely outside existing organizations. PCI willingness to co- 
operate with groups inside the rsu has yet to be matched by active 
understanding of powerful new forces at work in the society. As Tog- 
liatti pointed out in Capitalism and Structural Reforms, it has been th 
struggle of the working class which has brought about the only im- 
portant positive change in post-war Italy. The precondition of further 
progress is not political compromise but anaggressive attack on capital- 
ism and all its agents. 


The attack must be at all levels. The allegiance of every class is split 
between different parties. All parties are inter-class. A policy of alliances 
is complicated by the fact that it involves both strategic alliances with 
other classes and tactical and strategical alliances with other parties. 
The trouble is that the class situation can not be sorted out without, to 
some extent, going through the existing political formations. In a 
curious way, the pc is the Gramscian party in reverse: within itself a 
multi-class bloc with a definite hegemonic class, and the dominant party 
in a multi-party coalition. Its success is testimony to the power of 
ideology, the only counter to which is political education. This is why 
Italy is really a test case now. Can a strong party, with a big member- 
ship, with a real Marxist culture, with political experience, with 
prestige ensure not merely the protection of the proletariat’s interests 
but the triumph of their ideals ? 
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Canton: 
March- May I 968 © Jokn Collier 


From the Zhongda Cultural Revolutionary Front 


Since December everyday life in Canton has been normal, except in 
two respects. Firstly, there was an almost total lack of rain from early 
August until about a month ago. This did not adversely affect the 
autumn harvest, which was excellent, but reduced the water levels of 
the reservoirs—resulting in electricity cuts and some short-time work- 
ing. Secondly, as many people did not get home for the Spring 
Festival last year, and this is China’s traditional time for family reunion, 
there was a tremendous coming and going in and out of Canton, which 
overloaded the transport facilities. 


Two activities have dominated the Cultural Revolution front, both 
aimed at forming or consolidating the new unity. Firstly, there have 
been negotiations between the leaders of the competing organizations 
in order to form alliances leading to three-way committees (leaders of 
rebellious masses, revolutionary cadres, and representatives of the 
Peoples Liberation Army—PLA). Secondly, there have been many 
study courses in Mao T’se-tung’s thought for dow si pi sin (‘combating 
self, and criticizing revisionism’). 


Negotiations here in Zhongda have taken several forms: direct 
bilateral talks; the same, with the presence of members of the PLA unit 
staying here in the university; talks involving and under the auspices 
of the provisional provincial leading group (one, when the chairman of 
the committee took part, went on until z o’clock in the morning). 
There were two main stumbling blocks. The Red Flag Commune 
(RFC) and the quite small but very militant August 31st Fighting 
Group, which are closely allied, insist that they both be represented on 
the new committee, while the Rebellious Committee (rc) insist that 
only they and the RFC be recognized. They also disagreed about the 
number of representatives that each side, or the three Organizations, 
should have on the new committee. At the time of writing, the second 
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of these differences has been removed, by both sides saying they do 
not mind how many representatives the other has. Further, following 
a meeting this morning at which representatives from a nearby art 
college reported on how they overcame a similar iwpasse—by self- 
criticism and reaching the point where they were prepared to accepf 
the proposals of the other side—our last obstacle is probably being 
overcome at this very minute. | 


We have not been taking part in the group discussions, presumably 
because it was felt that our presence might inhibit full self-criticism, but 
we have been told about several of these ‘short courses’, A RFC 
teacher friend described a two-week course that he attended, as 
follows: 


‘We met three times a day for a total of about 8 hours. Sometimes the 
evening session went on till very late as we were so interested in th 
discussion. We commenced by reviewing the national and international 
situation. Then we discussed the local situation, and finally our aitua- 
tion here in Zhongda. In discussing the situation in Zhongda we put 
the main emphasis on self-criticism, and getting a clear idea of where 
we had made mistakes, due to petit-bourgeois and bourgeois small- 
group mentality and individual selfishness.’ 


This course was one organized for a selected group of students and 
teachers of the RFC. Following this, groups were organized for all the 
members of the RFC, to each of which one or two PLA men were in- 
vited. These courses have just come to an end and are being followed 
by mixed groups from both sides. In the language department, the 
situation is made difficult by the fact that the RFC is in a great majority. 
The mixed groups have been held first in the physics department, 
where the two sides are more evenly matched. 


— 
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The turning-point here was on February 15th when, at a meeting callec 
and presided over by the PLA, the leaders of our three main organiza- 
tions for the first time made a number of serious self-criticisms, the 
major aspect of which was that they had put the interests of their owr 
organizations before the advancement of the Cultural Revolution. They 
admitted that they had at various times pointed their spearheads at the 
PLA; that they had emphasized the errors of the other side, and refusec 
to admit their achievements; that they had resorted to physical violence 


and so on. 


Our new provincial and municipal committees were set up on February: 
zist, after almost all the counties had formed their own united com 
mittees. Now, Zhongda is the last college in Canton without an alli- 
ance. March 6th, 1968. 


Postscript. After a couple of days of intense discussion and negotia. 
tion (and one agreement over-ruled by the rank-and-file of the RFC), tht 
three organizations here formed an alliance. The Rebellious Committe: 
(forming one side) has thirteen representatives; the Red Flag Com 
mune (having an overall majority of members) has ten, and the Augus 
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31st Fighting Group (comparatively small membership) has three. Thu; 
the ‘two sides’ aspect has been partially recognized, favouring the RCs 


and the ‘three organizations’ aspect has been partially recognized, 
favouring the other two organizations. 


The most significant thing to note is that although the RFC contained 
three quarters of all students and teachers, had the moral support (as 
being the most left organization) of the PLA group, the provincial and 
municipal authority, and to a lesser extent the Central Committee, and 
had put forward very reasonable terms for forming an alliance in Octo- 
ber last, yet five months of negotiation and discussion have taken place 
in order to ensure a genuine alliance. And this is only the first organi- 
zational step towards a three-way organ of power—our provisional 
university committee, which will include representatives of the 
workers’ organizations and the leading cadres. The immediate aim now 
is to ‘level the mountains’—that is to bring about an ee unity 
of all the students and teachers. 


The alliance agreement was signed at 3.0 a.m. on March 7th, 1968! 


Relations between Party, People’s Liberation Army and 
Cultural Revolutionary Organizations 


The PLA is the physical power of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
As Chairman Mao puts it, ‘Without the people’s army, the people have 
nothing’. 


In 1954 the PLA was reorganized on the model of the Soviet Red Army, 
and the egalitarian relationship between officers and men was dis- 
carded; but the PLA continued to carry out great social tasks such as 
land reclamation, road building, and assistance to those suffering 
drought or flood. In 1959 Peng Te-huai, who emphasized the over- 
riding importance of modern weapons, was replaced as commander- 
in-chief by Lin Piao. Lin Piao developed the study of Chairman Mao’s 
works in the army, and set about rekindling the old political tradition of 
the PLA. In 1964 salaries were reduced to the civilian level, uniforms 
were made uniform, and the division between officers and men was 
attacked generally. The PLA is recruited overwhelmingly from the 
poor peasants, and to a lesser extent from the workers. Thus its class 
composition emphasizes the unity of workers and peasants, and, less 
directly, the class struggle against bourgeois and landlord elements. 


The role of the PLA in the Cultural Revolution has been complex. 
Firstly, the Central Committee has emphasized that the PLA is the main 
bulwark of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and will act where 
necessary to protect that dictatorship. But at the same time it has been 
emphasized that the Cultural Revolution means not only regaining power 
from those in authority who are taking the capitalist road, but also 
transforming the consciousness of the whole people to bring it more 
into conformity with the socialist economic base. Thus physical vio- 
lence has been condemned, and argument and discussion encouraged. 
The main involvement of the PLA in the movement has been: to hold 
the ring; to propagate Mso Tse-tung’s thought; and to set an example 


in serving the people. During the worst period of fighting here in 
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Canton the PLA men went about unarmed, and when skirmishes broke 
out they went into the thick of the trouble as peacemakers. Most of the 
heroes praised throughout the country in the last two years have been 
PLA men who gave their lives while saving the lives of others, and 
who before their deaths were known for their selfless hard work and 
generous behaviour. 


When the Red Guard movement got under way, they were encouraged 
to model themselves on the PLA and revive the traditions of dedica- 
tion and simple living of the old Red Army. 


It is probably reasonably accurate to say that since the 1959 meeting of 
the Central Committee there have been two ‘headquarters’ in the Party, 
although at each meeting of the Central Committee the line of Chair- 
man Mao was agreed upon. Probably again it is a reasonable generaliza- 
tion to say thet when the movement in the colleges and schools was 
launched the Left dominated in the PLA, and the Right dominated 
organization in other sectors. However, in the villages power was pre- 
dominantly in the hands of the poor peasants’ associations which had 
been re-established during the Socialist Education movement, which 
began in 1964 and overlapped with the Cultural Revolution. 


During the first phase of the Cultural Revolution—the first weeks of 
June 1966—there was a certain amount of rebellion and confusion, but 
the Party held the reins organizationally. With the operation of 
work teams up to the meeting of the Central Committee in July-August, 
the Party organization clamped down on the rebels, who only to a very 
small degree at that time had any organization. After July, the Red 
Guard organizations grew, and those in the groups gradually developed 
a sort of autonomy. Most followed fairly closely the lead given by the 
16 Point Decision of the Central Committee and subsequent editorials 
in People’s Daily and Red Flag; some came to a greater or lesser degree 
under the guidance of the Right. 


After August, the Central Committee and the other national leading 
groups controlled the PLA directly, but gradually their control of other 
sectors became more indirect as lower levels of the Party ceased to 
function. In December the general attack on those in authority taking 
the capitalist road developed, and after the ‘January Revolution’ in 
Shanghai, power was largely in the hands of mass organizations or the 
PLA. However, as most leading personnel in the country are members 
of the Party, and most of these people carried on with their technical 
and administrative work—this is proved by the extraordinary degree to 
which the whole day-to-day life of the country carried on normally— 
throughout the last two years Party members, if not party organization, 
have kept working. 


The main collision between Party Committees and mass organizations 
therefore took place in December 1966 and January 1967. Sometimes, 

of course, the Party Committees supported the rebels; sometimes only a 
rump operated, the majority having retired from active committee work; 
sometimes the committee operated from behind the scenes through a 
mass Organization (this happened a lot in Shanghai), 
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During the main period of rousing the Red Guards in the autumn of 
1966, the Party, except for the Central Committee, was de-emphasized ; 
but since the January Revolution the prestige of the Party has gradually 
been re-emphasized, and certainly in our experience here those who are 
in the Party are looked to for leadership in their organizations. 


I think the Party in Shanghai is again operating to some extent. One of ` 
the main aims laid down for 1968 is the rectification of the Party, and 
the adoption of a correct line in Party building. This will include a vast 
amount of detailed investigation, a great deal of criticism and self- 
criticism, and the eventual assessment of all leading Party members. A 
small number will be expelled from the Party, a considerable number 
will be severely criticized, and a large number of young people who 
have won mass support in the Cultural Revolution will be accepted into 


the Party. ` 


After the Cultural Revolution it is generally thought—and this is con 
firmed by the 16 Points—that the mass organizations will in one form 
or another be maintained. As far as I can find out, in the PLA the Party 
has continued to function throughout at all levels from the unit branch 
upwards. 


Here in Canton, the old Party committees maintained control more or 
less until January 1967. In January and February there were various 
degrees of mass organization control, In February a military commission 
took over the supervision of the administration of the province and the 
city. In September a provisional leading group was set up by the Central 
Committee after prolonged discussions in Peking with representatives 
from the province, and this was finally replaced by our provisional 
provincial committee on February 21st 1968. This committee in- 
includes representatives of the mass organizations, the leading Party 
cadres, and PLA cadres, as is the case with all provisional organs of. 
power. 


Groups of PLA men have been here in the university for over a year 
now. At different times they have supported different sides, and since 
September last they have supported movements towards unity of both 
sides. Throughout the whole period their main emphasis has been on 
promoting the study of, and applying, Mao Tse-tung’s thought, and 
encouraging both sides to settle problems by discussion. 


Both in the factory where we worked for three months, and in a 
village where we harvested last summer, there were groups of PLA 
men. In the factory the group of about six—the factory had two 
thousand workers—concentrated on encouraging the study of Mao 
Tse-tung’s works while taking part in work in the different workshops.- 
In the village the group of about twenty, including three officers and a 
nurse, concentrated mainly on setting a good example in hard work, 
and also took part in study meetings. They also cut the childrens’ hair, 

did some first aid work, and one night when a typhoon blew up went 
around the houses to see if they could help with damaged roofs. 


At a cement factory I visited specifically to interview rebel workers, a 
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PLA man joined in the interview. (Again there were six soldiers in a 
large plant). The PLA comrade explained that they worked closely with 
the rebel workers, but also took part in discussions with groups of the 
opposing side. I asked, ‘Do you get regular instructions from your PLA 
unit? He answered, ‘Chairman Mao teaches us to be self-reliant. We 
are here to propagate Chairman Mao’s thinking, and support the Left; 
why should we need instructions?’ I: ‘But what happens if you come 
upon a problem you cannot solve—do you refer to your superior 
officers” He; We are all Party members. We have constituted our- 
selves a Party branch. We discuss the problem, and if we are stuck we 
confer with the workers, make further investigations, and study harder 
Chairman Mao’s thinking. With the help of Mao T'se-tung’s thought 
there are no problems that cannot be solved.’ 


Discussion within the Revolutionary Groups 


We attended discussion groups—mostly teachers’ groups, but also 
several students’ groupe—during the summer of last year. This was the 
period when the struggle between the opposing groups was at its 
height. These discussions included the following topics: The nature of 
the opposing organization—was it conservative or genuinely revolu- 
tionary If it was conservative, was it merely misguided or was it being 
manipulated by reactionary forces? To what extent should ‘our’ side be 
prepared to co-operate with the opposing side? (The only joint activity 
over several months was a mass meeting to denounce the us-—insti- 
gated Israeli war with the Arab countries, and British oppression in 
Hong Kong). What was the correct assessment of a leading cadre who 
was supporting ‘our’ side and being struggled against by the other 
side? To what extent should subject study be recommenced? How 
could the old isolation of the senior staff from the students be broken 
down and comradely relations of equality be established? And all 
manner of other questions concerning content and methods of teach- 


ing. 


From April 1967 to January 1968 the deadlock over this leading 
cadre, and vacillations over the assessment of the opposing organi- 
zation, inhibited progress in general. But it is now clear that these end- 
less discussions were in fact gradually preparing the minds of the 
students and teachers for the stage of self-criticism and unification, 
‘because during this period all the sectional selfish interests were ex- 


pressed which now are being brought out into the open. 


The one consistent theme throughout the whole Cultural Revolution 
is expressed in the “Three Most Read Articles’: ‘Serve the People’, “The 
Foolish old Man Who Removed the Mountains’ and ‘In Memory of 
Norman Béthune’. The first says simply: No matter what your work, if 
you are prepared to learn and correct your mistakes, and you are 
dedicated to the people, and keep your eyes on the bright future, then 
your life is worthwhile. The second says the same, but emphasizes that 
in the last resort our highest allegiance is to proletarian international- 
ism. The third emphasizes that history is made by the masses, and develop- 
ment takes place through class struggle—that if we apply ourselves 
tirelessly to the major concrete problems in hand we are allied to the 
great mass of mankind, and to the Chinese people. 
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Most discussion therefore has had three dimensions: 1) Mao Tsc- 
tung’s thought—the general orientation; 2) the struggle between the 
two lines, whose focus has varied as the revolution has developed; 3) 
the struggle of sectional interests, which has varied mainly as between 
different sections of the people—the students, the workers, the pea- 


sants, and others. 


Specific strategic guidance has been given by Chairman Mao’s periodic 
short pronouncements, such as his poster in August 1966: Bombard 
the Headquarters!’ his support of the ‘January Revolution’ in Shanghai 
in 1967, his unity pronouncement in August 1967, and the ‘transforma- 
tion’ New Year directive this January. Tactical guidance has been 
given nationally by the editorials of People’s Daily, Red Flag and PLA 
Daily, and supplemented locally with the use of all kinds of messages, 
meetings, and personal interventions, as when Premier Chou came to 
Canton in April 1967, and in August went to Wuhan. 


Material to feed the discussion that centred around this general guid- 
ance—which has been carefully restrained to abide by the principle of 
‘allowing the masses to liberate themselves’—has included the follow- 
ing: articles covering the rightist policies of Liu Shao-chi and others in 
relation to education, art and literature, industry, agriculture, Party 
building, and foreign policy; the showing of representative reactionary 
films, revolutionary films and new revolutionary operas, etc.; the pub- 
lication of Marxist classics by Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin; mectings 
held with delegations from other countries, particularly from Vietnam 
and Albania; rallies in support of Vietnam, the Hong Kong workers, 
the Arab countries, overseas Chinese in Indonesia; material mainly in 
the form of articles and personal reports showing how representative 
problems were solved in particular units; reports of the self-sacrifice of 
particular individuals in their efforts to serve the people—nearly all of 
them rank-and-file PLA men, peasants, workers, or revolutionary low- 
level cadres; a vast amount of investigation carried out by particular 
organizations; experience of working in other units—in the main that 
of students, teachers and office workers working on farms and in fac- 
tories; material on the divergent policies of China and the Soviet 
Union—in particular the ‘Nine Comments on the Open Letter of the 
CPSU’; a vast flow of posters and mimeographed sheets containing 
everything from slogans to long articles, from trivial local news to 
vital national news, from personal attacks to well-reasoned and factu- 
ally substantiated criticism, from individual comment to policy state- 
ments of large organizations, and put up by everyone from young 
school children to members of the Central Committee. 


For the last year and more nearly all meetings, whether mass meetings 
or small group meetings, have commenced with ‘quotations’ related to 
the matter in hand, and many discussion meetings are preceded by in- 
dividual study either of selected articles of Chairman Mao, or editorials 
from the national press. The best indication of the importance of Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought in the whole movement are the figures giving the 
quantities of his works published in 1967: Selected Works—86 million; 
Quotations—350 million; Selected Readings— 8 million; Poems—s7 
million, Besides this, many complete articles such as ‘On the Correct 


Handling of Contradictions Among the People’ have been printed in 
the press. So great was the prestige of Chairman Mao in 1966, and so 
deeply committed to his overall guidance was the leadership of the 
Communist Party, that from the start of the Cultural Revolution the 
whole struggle has been carried out in terms of his formulations. i, 
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Since its issue, the most authoritative document has been the 16 point 
decision of the Central Committee meeting of August 1966, and this has 
been constantly taken as a basic reference in discussion. 


No one can know what has been discussed throughout China in these 
last two years, for even another group in your own unit may be dis- 
cussing quite different subjects to your group. The leaders of an organi- 
zation might instruct its constituent groups to discuss one question, 
but the group meeting might often move to an entirely different topic. 
For a considerable period here, no matter what a group meeting was 
called to discuss, the discussion turned to the impasse between the two 
main organizations. The idea of free discussion was so dominant that 
no chairman in our experience ever, more than very tentatively, tried to 
call a meeting to order—whether it was a matter of relevance, or one of 
several people talking at the same time. 


The general concept that social change starts from the material, and 
passes through political and ideological stages before becoming 
theoretical, when it can be applied organizationally, is very relevent to 
grasping the overall nature of the discussions that have been such a 
vital part of the Cultural Revolution. That these ‘stages’ are also simul- 
taneous ‘aspects’ of the developing situation, does not invalidate this 
concept. The transformation of private industry and trade, the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, and the transformation of the social structure ~ 
of the intelligentsia through the recruitment of worker and peasant 
youth for advanced education and training, gave rise to the political ~ 
polarization. The political struggle, developing particularly from 
1957-8 when these transformations were largely completed, led to the 
struggle for power of 1966-7. During this period, whatever the form 
discussion might take, the dynamic of it was sectional political interest. 
Power having been substantially won by the Left, the movement to- 
wards unity became the major dynamic in discussion. With the setting 
up of united organs of power—the present phase—ideological unity is 
the dynamic, and the aim Party rectification and the raising of the 
ideological consciousness of the whole people. This will include the 
transformation of education, and culminate organizationally in nation- 
wide elections, both in the Party, in state organs, and in mass organiza- 
tions. All this will again lead to a new ‘great leap forward’ in produc- 
tion, and a resulting change in the relations of production. Unless one 
keeps in mind the dual aspect of development—that on the one hand - 
there is only one organic movement with its various aspects at all 
times inter-related, yet on the other hand at any given time one aspect 
tends to be dominant, and each aspect has its own inner mode of 
development—an overall understanding is impossible. 


Zhongda : Ten Weeks Later 
In late March the movement towards unity in the university was re- 
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placed by a new period of intensified controversy. The general explana- 
tion for this would seem to be that the rightists have reacted to the 
movement for establishing alliances and three-way committees by: 
1) Seizing on the self-criticism of the revolutionary rebels in order to try 
to negate the achievements of the Cultural Revolution; 2) taking advan- 
tage of the general atmosphere of rapprochement between the pre- 
viously hostile mass organizations, to try and rehabilitate people who 
had been removed; 3) attempting to infiltrate into the new committees. 


The actual struggle here seems to be taking the following form. The 
two sides have more or less broken off their dialogue, and to a consider- 
able extent separated physically—many of the RC students in our 
department have left their dormitories. Both sides have intensified their 
activity of exposing those who previously belonged to the Kuomintang, 
and both sides suspect the other of being influenced by reactionary 
forces operating in the background. There is an intense ‘battle’ by 
poster and loudspeaker; fortunately we are good sleepers, for the loud- 
speakers sometimes continue at full volume into the early hours! 


Fight colleges in Kwangdung have formed their revolutionary three- 
way committees, and the effective administration of the new provincial 
and municipal committees is evidenced by an improved food supply and 
by the end of some of the shortages in the shope. Several people from 
the countryside have given news of successful spring planting and the 
prospect of another good summer harvest. One person told us that 
Party rectification had already started in some villages. 


Our classes continue in the mornings, although many students do not 
attend as they are fully engaged in Cultural Revolution activity. We 
have attended two meetings of the RFC in the last month—one to 
celebrate Chairman Mao’s statement of May 7th 1967 on reforming 
education, and the other to support the struggles of the French workers 
and students. The students and young teachers are very excited by the 
news from France, and full of admiration for those taking part. We paid 
three visits to the Spring Trade Fair, and had a long talk with a British 
trade representative. A number of new commodities were on show, 
notably new machine tools and scientific instruments. Once a week we 
have a discussion group with two members of the staff of the president’s 
office and two young teachers of English, both from poor peasant 
families. We have carried out a review of the whole course of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, discussed Chairman Mao’s leadership of the Chinese 
revolution, and tried to analyse the meaning of many of the new formu- 
lations that have arisen in the movement. Perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of these discussions is the marked degree with which we are in 
agreement both concerning the nature of the struggle and on the details 
of the course it has taken. 


One thing that is important to realize is that the differences between the 
REC and the RC at Zhongda are not expressed programmatically, since 
neither has 2 programme. This raises an important point. A revolution 
is first and last a struggle for power. Socially, this means state power: 
ideologically, this means the power of ideas over the minds of men. On 
both sides of the struggle there are non-antagonistic contradictions. The 


whole strategy and tactics of revolution might be summed up in this 
way: Promote the contradictions among your enemies, and temporarily 
negate the contradictions on your own side by keeping the focus on the 
enemy and the contradictions between you and them.’ 


The bourgeoisie and bourgeois ideas in the minds of the masses are the 
enemy in the Cultural Revolution. Firstly the masses must be roused, 
and power seized from the capitalist roaders (the bourgeoisie); then 
follows the ideological struggle, against the revisionism of the capitalist 
roaders (bourgeois ideas and practice) and against bourgeois and petit- 
bourgeois ideas in our own minds; this is summed up in the four 
characters Dos si pi sin (‘Combat self and criticize revisionism’). 


To produce a programme requires that the contradictions among the 
people be discussed and given a temporary solution. This can only be 
done satisfactorily on the basis of unity, and if embarked on prematurely 
will certainly weaken the class struggle through focusing on sectional 
interests. As an example of avoiding sectional contradictions, all 
salaries and wages are frozen for the duration of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. A worker who sits on a provincial revolutionary committee 
receives only his pre-Cultural Revolution wage. A cadre who has been 
removed, and does no work, is likewise paid his full salary. 


May z9th, 1968 
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‘Bocanse Tæ interested in trade nnion work, I think it makes me more interesit 
in the overall running of a raihvay, writes this London Transport wadsrgronn: 
guard. B.W. is secretary of bis local Non branch, and a delegate to the sectiona. 
council which deals with the LTB management. Convinced that the ‘mumbershii 
is the union , convinced that in an industry determined by politics political isswe: 
mnst be confronted, be faces the problem both of involving members in union work 
and of raising the political isswes involved. 


Guard Underground 


After 21 years as a guard and active trade unionist on the London 
underground, I can say that I enjoy being a railwayman. I started before 
a inp rl nd hans en andi a 
staff for the annual leave season, and I became a temporary porter. 

was 23 then. If you kept your nose clean, were good at the job and. 
most important, a regular attender, there was a chance come the end of 
the summer that you’d be kept on to replace men who were retiring. J 
was lucky to be kept on in my first year because I knew others who 
were temporaries for as long as five or six years. In those days work on 
London Transport was regarded as a job for life, it was one of the few 


places where there was any security. 


Seniority counts for a great deal in the LTR, and during the war they 
allowed time in the services to stand as seniority; by the end of the war 
I had enough seniority to go up for guard. It’s through seniority thas 
you progress from porter to guard to motorman in the LTB. To become 
a motorman you have to have done six months as a guard; and to pass 
out as a guard you have to be an emergency motorman, so that you cap 
assist the driver in case of breakdown and drive the train from the back 
portion if necessary. The underground is very congested, and a railway 
is not like the buses where you can drive around an obstruction. After 


six months as a guard I could have put up as a motorman but by then I 
had become active in the Nur. There is an agreement whereby a man 
can refuse to go forward, and his refusal is noted so that at a later date 
he can still go forward if he wishes, and that’s what I did. 


“e- 


Driving a tube train is a responsible job and requires a lot of concen- ~ 
tration. There is a highly complex signalling system. It seemed to me 
that at the back of the train—between stations at least—I could think 
about things which I wouldn’t like to be worrying about if I were a 


motorman. 


Tve been secretary of my local Nur branch since 1953 and ’'m now on 
my second three-year term as elected delegate to the sectional council 
which deals with trainmen’s matters with the LTB management. Because 
I’m interested in trade union work I think it makes me more interested 

in the overall running of a railway. The majority of railwaymen are very >) 
conscientious about their work, but obviously this concerns mainly ` 
their own particular job. On the other hand, as an active union man, 
Pve become interested in the sort of transport system London gets as a 
whole. 


Although it involves unusual hours and shift work (except for Christ- 
mas railwaymen don’t worry much about bank holidays, and Sunday 
work is part of the job), I find the job interesting. For a start there’s the 
variety of the hours. At some depots you can do a different turn every 
week of the year; at Barking, my depot, we do a 36-week rota, with 
every week different. I couldn’t face working regular factory hours 
again, as I did for eight years in a series of radio factories before joining 
LTB. It’s true that some men are affected by the shift work, the weekly 
changes in eating and sleeping, and it’s one of the reasons why it’s 
difficult to recruit staff. I suppose I’m lucky that it doesn’t affect me. 
Then there’s the variety of the run itself. On the District Line we're ` 
fortunate to have a lot of open work, and then the run can be from 
Upminister to Ealing or Richmond or Wimbledon, which is variety 
again. In a run of about 1 hour 35 minutes, only about 25 minutes is 
tunnel work. People often ask me how I can stand the noise, but you 
don’t seem to notice it on my line, though when I travel on the tube 


lines as a passenger I do. 


This isn’t to say that the actual job of opening and shutting the doors 
isn’t monotonous; but all repetitive jobs become that. But there are a 
whole lot of things around that divert and interest you, especially 
coming into contact with the public. In the pre-war days, the guard’s 
compartment used to be completely shut off from the passengers, but 
now it’s usually separated only by a barrier which you lower, so you're ~ 
in full view of the public, But what’s most important is the fact of 
being your own governor, and working with the motorman as a crew. 


Like the driver and fireman on the mainline railway, the motorman and 
guard on LTB work as a crew, together for as long as 20 or 30 years 
sometimes. Co-operation between the two is very important. If you 
had a breakdown in a tunnel with 700 or 800 passengers on the 
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it’s essential that the driver and guard work together as a team. Every- 
one has read about incidents like this, when there has heen arcing o» 
smouldering (LTB men never use the word fire) and passengers have had 
to be de-trained. The guard and motorman have to give the passengers 
the impression of being in charge of the train. ‘Of course, you can’t de- 
train passengers without special instructions, without the juice being 
switched off. Pve been lucky in my time because I can remember only 
three or four occasions in which [ve had to deal with incidents. But 
then on the District Line we’ve got a double track and open stations, 
which is far more reassuring for passengers who can see daylight. 


On the irs it’s the guard who is responsible for the train, although the 
drtver is senior and has the more responsible job. The guard has tc 
report any breakdowns, defects, untoward incidents involving signals, 
passengers or anything that affects the train’s running, and inquiries 
about the train are supposed to be made of him. 


If you’re on the early turn, starting at 4.30 a.m., say, you go with the 
motorman to the sidings to prepare the train. You get seven minutes 
for booking on (we don’t clock in) and to read any new notices os 
instructions, then 16 minutes to walk down to the depot, to get the 
train ready for coming into service. All these times have been 

with the union. There’s a certain routine that has got to be gone through 
in preparing the train: labelling the train up (putting up the destina 
tions), testing doors, opening them so many times on one side and then 
on the other, testing lights and the telephone between the front and 
the back. Then you walk through the train with the doors open because 
once in a while it has happened thac some doors have stayed shut at « 
station but your indicator light comes on because the others are 

The last test is of the brakes, to ensure continuity of braking from the 
back to the front of the train. Then the guard makes out a journal witt 
the car numbers, train number, time of leaving the depot, and signs s 
certificate about the brake test on the back. 


Then you’re ready for coming into service. We work eight hours, in 
cluding a meal break which by negotiation with the union is 30 minutes 
plus a certain number of minutes added on for the time taken fron 
leaving the train to reaching the eating place, nowadays usually s 
canteen. This is a minimum of three minutes but in some places can kx 
seven or nine minutes. 


So we may work four hours on the ‘first bit’ in railwaymen’s jargon 
then have a meal break, and end up with a second bit of 3 hours rc 
minutes. This doesn’t mean that you’re always on long runs; you car 
have duties of short runs with five or six different trains in a shift. Thx 
duty sheets which are made up at LTB head office on the basis of the 
timetables sometimes require crews to fill in on short stretches, tak 
trains to sidings and that sort of thing. 


To start work at 4.30 a.m., I have to get up an hour earlier, and at tha» 
time in the morning I don’t feel much like breakfast. As soon as I ger 
to the depot I make a can of tea—we always carry cans with us—an 
share it with my motorman. Then, during a breakfast stop, the motor 
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man will brew up his can which he’ll share with me. Railwaymen have a 
thing about tea on the road. On my line the irs provides several spots 
with tea-making facilities—by that I mean hot water—and we can nip in 
and get a can, so before we start the trip we decide where we'll stop, 
and then I make tea on the train. I call up my motorman on the tele- i 
phone and tell him tea’s up, and at the next stop take it up to him in 
front. Of course, you can only do this at quiet stations; it wouldo’t ~ 
happen at Oxford Circus. 


Technically, the LTB system is very good. The signalling in particular is 


amazing. In the peak periods Charing Cross handles a train every 90 
seconds, and it requires a highly efficient system to manage that. Where 


before three or four signal boxes were needed to control an area, 
there’s now one regulating room with a man in front of a push-button 
console who can watch train movements and signals on a visual 
diagram and control the whole area. Part of the signalling is automatic 
and works on a time system. The passage of a train turns the signal to / 
red and sends up a trip arm which, if another train passes, catches a trip 
on the train and automatically applies the brakes. 


The progress made on automatic trains in the three years that they’ve 
been tried out on the Hainault-Woodford stretch is very good. These 
trains, which are going to be used on the Victoria Line, are electronic- 
ally controlled and carry only an automatic-train operator, as he’s now 
called. The operator is there in case the train breaks down, when it can 
be driven manually, to open and close doors and to keep observation, 
because they haven’t devised anything yet that could stop people step- 
ping onto the track. They have even been able to insert permanent 
speed restrictions into the track where the train slows itself down and 
picks up again at the end of the section. l 


The introduction of these trains was being raised just about the time I | 
was first elected to the sectional council, and we had to face up to it 
that you can’t atop progress. We've ridden on the trains and we know 
it’s an excellent system. What we’ve got to see is that people who get 
the job of automatic-train operator are paid adequate rates,and that 
those affected—like guards who aren’t required—are properly taken 


care of. 


Because of the amount of time taken up on sectional council work, I 
don’t do very many duties as a guard any longer. There are four 
sectional councils on LTB (for supervisory staff, booking staff, trainmen 
and station staff), and I am on the trainmen’s council. We deal with the 
interpretation and application of agreements made at head office level 
between the Nur and irs. Each item that we take up must have already 
been put forward to the LTB management by the secretary of a union © 
branch in writing and not have received satisfaction. For example, we 
deal with complaints that a man or group of men is not being correctly 
paid; we don’t deal with rates of pay which are negotiated at head 
office level. The agreement to run automatic trains, the wage rates and 
who should qualify for the job was all decided between head offices, 
but we had to decide what would happen to the guards affected, seeing 
the new job was advertised properly, and going through the draft 
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train, regulations governing the running of the new trains. 


On paper the machinery of the sectional councils looks all right, but ) 
doesn’t work out that way in practice. Although we discuss with peopl 
at a level of some importance, they seem to have very little power t 
settle cases at our level. The chairman of our council is the Gener: 
Superintendent of Staff and Training, and above him on the operatin 


side there are only the Assistant Operating Manager and the Operatin, 
` Manager before you get to the Board which runs all London transport 


When we're dealing with items which seem to be within the orbit of hi 
decision-making responsibilities, and even more in cases which w 
appreciate he can’t personally settle, we seem to grind on waiting fo 
‘someone upstairs’ to take a decision. It’s very frustrating. Sometime 
I'd prefer the management to give a flat no straightaway because ther 
are higher stages that the case can be taken to. We can meet th 
Assistant or the Operating Manager, and if that still brings no resulte 
we can take it up at NUR head office level. It often happens that th 
management side in the sectional council says they will look at a nes 
item we've put on the agenda. Two months later, at the next fu! 
council meeting, they come back saying there’s something they want t 
ask, and two months later they say they’ll set up a joint sub-committe 
to look into it—and so it goes on. Bearing in mind that managemem 
has prior knowledge of all items on the agenda since the matter he 
first been raised in correspondence by a branch secretary with manage 
ment, these delays must be seen partly as trying to take the steam out o 
situations, which is of course to management’s advantage. But one he 
to bear in mind also that LTB is not master of its own affairs as far » 
finance is concerned; they’re responsible to the government, and th 
delays are connected with that. 


I often come to the end of the day or the end of the year and wonder 3 
it’s all worthwhile, and then I remember the things that have bee 
achieved. You’ve got to go on struggling. It has been a constam 
struggle since the war to try to get railwaymen a decent standard o 
living which, it’s generally accepted I think, they haven’t got. Ly 
provide no end of staff facilities, and they appear to take an interest i 
all sorts of benevolent funds, social and recreational activities for th 
staff. But when it comes to wages, that’s another thing. 


I spend anything between three and five days a week on sections 
council work because although there’s a full council meeting only onc 
every two months, there are sub-committees meeting almost daily o; 
such matters as annual leave rosters, or on new working methodi 
management wants us to consider. LTB provides a guard for me at th 
depot so that I can be available for meetings; obviously if I finished a 
1 a.m. I wouldn’t be expected to be available at 9 a.m. for a meeting. 
get the normal guard’s money—f14.10.0 basic wage a week, whic 
with the Sunday overtime we have to work brings the money up t 
about £17, for the duty I would have worked. Unlike most industris 
workers, LTB men aren’t keen to do more overtime than they have to. 


I’ve always been passionately interested in trade’ unionism and th 
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Labour Party. I was born in the east-end of London, and my mother 
was left a widow at 38 with two boys to bring up on 18s. a week during 
the depression. You couldn’t help being interested if you were at all 
concerned about the situation then. I was lucky to get a job as a 
messenger in the city, and later in radio factories where the pay was 4d. 
an hour and there was work eight months out of the 12. But I didn’t 
really become an active trade unionist until after the war. Before being 
elected branch secretary I was in turn auditor, collector and vice- 
chairman of the branch. 


I think it’s true to say that all the improvements in railwaymen’s 
conditions probably originated in a particular branch, perhaps even 
with one member. I believe the membership is the union, whatever 
people say. But at the rank and file level, the branch level, it is the 
secretary round whom union activity resolves. It is he who has to take 
up cases brought by members; he’s responsible for contributions, for 
getting new members, for legal and compensation cases; and on dis- 
ciplinary or accident cases affecting members he will often go with 
them to the hearings. Members come to regard the secretary as someone 
they can bring their problems to, problems that might not normally be 
thought of as within the union orbit like insurance tribunals and 
domestic problems. Officially, as I’ve said, a branch secretary can only 
correspond with management; but as a sectional councillor I’ve found 
LTB very accessible and I can go and see officials at head office. Being a 
branch secretary means having work on the table seven days a week, 
and it’s got to be done in off-duty hours, as well as, in our case, holding 
a branch meeting every week. 


Despite the fact that you don’t have to belong to a union in the LTP, 
and that the men are scattered, there’s no problem in recruiting mem- 
bers to the Nur. The problem quite frankly is in getting them interested 
in union work. The same is true of coloured staff, they’ join the union - 
readily enough, but—in my branch at least which has over 100 coloured 
members—there’s not one who is active. I know of other branches 
where the situation is different in this respect; but then we don’t get 
the number of active younger people we'd like to see anyway. 


Considering the number of coloured people employed by irs I don’t 
think there’s much prejudice. Of course, you have the situation now 
where there are coloured motormen in a crew with a white guard, and 
it seems to work pretty well, though I wouldn’t deny that there have 


been cases of prejudice. 


As I’ve said, wage rates are negotiated at head office level. At times 
branch members do sometimes feel that there’s a gap between them and 
head office, because they don’t fully understand the union’s set-up. 
This is true of the Nor in any case, because inside the organization 
there is certain machinery that can be used by the rank and file. Al- 
though all correspondence from head office comes down signed by the 
General Secretary, if you’re not satisfied with the result you can always 
appeal to the National Executive Council. This is elected from rank and 
file members who serve a three-year term before returning to their jobs. 
If the nec upholds the General Secretary, you can appeal to the Annual 
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General Meeting, 77 elected rank and file delegates. Quite frankly 
taking this into account, I believe the machinery is there. But th 
tragedy, as far as our movement is concerned—and it has to be remem 
bered that there are 1,600 branches in the NuR—is that not enough use it. 


During the Selwyn Lloyd wage freeze in 1961 when railwaymen wer 
struggling for a wage increase which everyone seemed to think wa 
justifiable, the press announced that railwaymen would get two and $ 
half per cent sometime in the middle of the year. That was in January 
There was talk of strike action, the NEC met, and it was an issue the 
must have been discussed by every branch. And yet I heard that onh 
100 odd branches had taken the trouble to express an opinion one wa: 
or the other. In my opinion, if we don’t get what we want it’s thy 
membership’s fault. 

Of course, we’re getting used to this sort of government action now 
I find it fantastic that the trade union movement, which is the backbon 
of the Labour Party, and which worked actively to get it returned t 
office, should have swallowed the incomes policy and wage freeze 
Had it been a Tory government the trade union movement would hav» 
been in an uproar. As it is, faced with the dilemma of letting the Torie 
back in if the Labour government was thrown out, the trade unio: 
movement thought it necessary to support the government in it 
incomes policy first and then the wage freeze. In my view it was wron; 
in both cases. 


My own branch had a resolution opposing the incomes policy at the 
last Annual General Meeting, which I was asked to second. But later 
because of the mandates of the 40 to 50 branches I was representing a 
delegate, I found myself in the position of having to vote in favour o 
the incomes policy. At the recall meeting two months later, wher 
clause 4 had been published, I was able to vote against, although the 


meeting supported the policy by an even greater majority. 


What is incredible is that, in an industry determined by politics sinc 
the war, it is very difficult to put over to the rank and file the necessitg 
of discussing politics in the branch. Although I agree that the brancl 
shouldn’t be dominated by politics because its function is primarih 
industrial, in my own branch I take a great deal of interest in politic 
issues for which [ think time can always be made. But I have a grea 

job to get this over to the members, and unfortunately I think it’s go 

to be faced that it keeps some members away. They say you shouldn’ 

be discussing politics. They make their contributions to the politica 

fund and that’s all. 


To some extent though there’s a realization in my branch that politic 
has been brought into trade unionism by the wage freeze. For if yor 
ask how it is that a branch or branches accept a wage freeze, you hav- 
to reply that it’s only because it’s being done by a Labour government 

to that extent it’s a political issue. But then every NuR wage claim ove 

the past 14 or 15 years has been turned into a political issue since it i 

the government which makes the final decision, and almost inevitabh 

at some time or other the union leaders are called to Downing Street. 
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But the essential difference now is that the natural function of the trade 
` unions—wage negotiations—is being stifled, even if for us railwaymen 
the end result—two and a half per cent, three per cent—is the same. It’s 
a situation we’ve been saddled with since nationalization which turned 
out to be vastly different from what we originally thought it was going 
to be. 

B.W. 


p> 
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Monty Johnstone 


Trotsky and the Debate on 
Socialism in One Country 


The object of the present essay is to examine one area of the debate recently en- 

gaged in NLR between Nicolas Krassó and Ernest Mandel—the question of 

‘Socialism in One Country’. This great historical controversy, waged from the 

outset in somewhat elusive terms and encrusted today with decades of polemical 

distortions by both sides, is one where it is particularly important to make an 

objective and balanced estimate of Trotsky’s position, without any ideological 
- or psychological disposition to ‘vindicate’ one side as against the other. 


A serious examination of what Trotsky actually said about building Socialism 
in Russia reveals a fundamental and unresolved contradiction in his position 
which does not appear in Mandel’s bowdlerized version of it. On the one hand, 
as Mandel correctly states, Trotsky never disputed the need to start the job of build- 
ing Socialism, and advanced proposals for an increased rateof economic growth to 
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this end.! Under attack, he denied having a “pessimistic attitude towards 
the programme of our work of Socialist construction in the face of the 
retarded process of revolution in the West’, and accepted that ‘in spite of 
all the difficulties arising out of our capitalistic environment, the econo- 
mic and political resources of the Soviet dictatorship are very great.’ j 
On the other hand he remained tied to the ‘two fundamental proposi-: 
tions in the theory of permanent revolution’: that although, firstly, ‘the ` 
revolution can transfer power into the bands of the Russian proletariat 
before the proletariat of advanced countries is able to attain it,’ none- 
theless, secondly, the only ‘way out of those contradictions which will 
befall the proletarian dictatorship in a backward country, surrounded 
by a world of capitalist enemies, will be found on the arena oF world 


revolution’. 


Krassó is right in showing that the primary basis of Trotsky’s argu- 
ment against the possibility of completing the building of Socialism in j 
the Soviet Union was his disbelief in its ability even to survive as a 
workers’ state if the revolution did not spread to more advanced count- 
ries. Since Mandel not only does not acknowledge the truth of this, but 
speaks darkly of ‘historical distortions’ in Krassé’s presentation (NLR 47, 
p. 42), it would perhaps be useful to let Trotsky speak for himself—not 
in incidental and untypical quotations taken from their context, but in 
statements that represent the main content of his thinking on this 
question. 


‘Without the direct State support of the European proletariat, the working class 
of Russia cannot remain in power and convert its temporary domination into a 
lasting socialistic dictatorship; Trotsky wrote in 1906.4 He vigorously 
defended this formulation in 1928 against criticism from Radek, who 
had argued that in talking of State support Trotsky had excessively © 

sharpened the presentation of the Soviet Union’s undoubted need for 
aid from the workers of other countries.3 


In The Programe of Peace, published as a pamphlet in June 1917 and 
republished with a postscript in 1922 and 1924, he wrote of the Social- 


1 I cannot in the scope of this article examine the question of how far Trotsky’s 
proposals ın 1923—24 for the introduction of central planning, and in 1925-27 for 
industrialization, corresponded to the real possibilities existing at the time they were 
advanced. It is one of the myths of vulgar Trotekyism that the implementation by 
Stalin after 1928 of more far-reaching plans than had been put forward by the 
Opposition proves per se that the latter were correct. As Maurice Dobb writes, ‘it 
does not follow that what may have been pmcticable in 1928-29 was necessarily 
practicable at an earlier date when both industry and agriculture were weaker’. M. 
Dobb, Seret Economic Development stuce 1917, Loadon, 1948, pp. 206-207.) See also, 
R W. Davies, “The Inadequacies of Russian Trotskyism’, in Labes Restew (London), 
July-August, 1957. However, I would accept the argument that if the Party had 
heeded earlier the Opposition’s warnings against the dangerous growth in the power 
of the kulaks in the countryside, the process of collectivization in 1929-30 could 
have been less violent. 
1 Troteky’s Letter to Plenum of C.C. of R.CP., January 15th, 1925, in J. Murphy 
(ed.), Errors of Tretskpism (London, 1925.), P. 374- 
3 L, Trotaky, The Third International After Lenin (New York, 1957), p. 40. 
4L. Troteky, Permanen? Revebwion and Renelts and Prospects (New York, 1965), p. 237. 
in 


5 ibid., p. 138 ff. 
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ist revolution in Russia: ‘Without waiting for the others we begin and 
we continue the struggle on our own national soil in complete certainty 
that our initiative will provide the impulse for the struggle in other 
countries; and if this were not so, then it would be hopeless to think— 
as is born out both by historical experience and theoretical considera- 
tions—that revolutionary Russia, for example, would be able to main- 
tain herself in the face of conservative Europe, or that Socialist Ger- 
many could remain isolated in a capitalist world.’6 


Outlining the theory of permanent revolution in a preface, written in 
1922 (and unreservedly defended in 1928), to his book Ths Year 1905, he 
spoke of the proletarian vanguard in the early stages of its rule making 
deep inroads into capitalist property. ‘In this it will come into hostile 
collision not only with all the groupings of the bourgeoisie which sup- 
ported it in the first stages of its revolutionary struggle, but also with 
the broad masses of the peasantry with the help of which it came to 
power. The contradictions in the position of a workers’ government in 
a backward country with a peasant majority can be solved only on an 
international scale on the arena of the world proletarian revolution’? 


In 1937 the theme is essentially the same: ‘Without a more or less rapid 
victory of the proletariat in the advanced conntries, the workers’ government 
in Russia will not survive. Left to itself the Soviet régime must either 
fall or degenerate. More exactly it will first degenerate and then fall. I 
myself have written about this more than once, beginning in 1905.8 


Economic Growth Underestimated 


Trotsky’s underestimation of the internal forces of Russian socialism 
was particularly evident in his lack of confidence in the independent 
development of a Socialist economy in the ussr. In his 1922 Postscript 
to his Programme of Peace he wrote: ‘Socialism is conceivable only on the 
basis of the productive forces’ growth and blossoming . . . So long as 
the bourgeoisie remains in power in other European states we ate com- 
pelled, in the struggle against economic isolation, to seek agreements 
with the capitalist world; at the same time it can be stated with cer-* 
tainty that these agreements, in the best case, will help us to heal this or 
that economic wound, make this or that step forward, but the genuine 
rise of Socialist economy in Russia will become possible only after the 
victory of the proletariat in the most important countries of Europe.” 


In 1927, we find him asserting that the Soviet state was ‘always, directly 
or indirectly, under the relative control of the world market. Herein 
lies the root of the question. The rate of development is not an arbitrary 
one; it is determined by the whole of world development, because in 
the last analysis world industry controls every one of its parts, even if 
that part is under the proletarian dictatorship and is building up 
Socialist industry.’!° In his criticism of the Draft Programme of the 





6 L. Trotaky, The Programme of Paacs (Colombo, 1956), p. 18. 

7 L. Trotsky, 1905 (Moscow, 1922), p. 4. 

* L. Trotsky, Saltwises and Bolshesism (London, 1956), p. 9. Emphasis in original. 
° L. Trotsky, The Pragranews of Pears, pp. 20-21. 

*° Where is Trotsky geing? (London, 1928), pp. 53-54. 


Comintern the next year he went even further: ‘To the extent that pro- 
ductivity of labour and the productivity of a social system as a whole 
are measured on the market by the correlation of prices,’ he wrote, ‘it is 
not so much military intervention as the intervention of cheaper capital- 
ist commodities that constitutes perhaps the greatest immediate menace | 
to Soviet economy.”!! There is thus no justification for Mandel’s denia! 
(p. 42) that Trotsky ever spoke of the planned economy of ussr being 
subverted by the capitalist world market. The monopoly of foreign 
trade, which Stalin and the Party majority correctly stressed was the 
means of the Soviet Union shielding itself from such economic subver- 
sion, became for Trotsky ‘evidence of the severity and the dangerous 
character of our dependence.’4 He saw the fate of the world economy 
as a whole as of ‘decisive significance’ as against the subsidiary signi- 
ficance of Russia’s Socialist construction.“ He went on with the utmost 
defeatism to suggest the possibility of the productivity of labour grow- 
ing faster in the predominant capitalist countries than in Russia.’* j 
The fiasco of this approach was proved by the successes of the Soviet 
Five Year Plans. Old revolutionary that he was, Trotsky could scarce 
forbear to cheer in 1936 when he viewed ‘the vast scope of industriali- 
zation in the Soviet Union, as against a background of stagnation aad 
decline in almost all the capitalist world’ that emerged from the com- 
parative indices of industrial production.” But while noting that ‘it is 
impossible to deny the fact that even now the forces of production in 
the Soviet Union are developing at a tempo such as no other country in 
the world has ever experienced or is experiencing now, 16 he was never 
to admit that this was a direct refutation of his pessimistic predictions 
of the late twenties, which in their turn contrasted strangely with the 
superindustrialization proposals he had advanced at an earlier period. 
(It is the latter that are always pointed to by Trotsky’s defenders now-` 
adays, whilst the former are conveniently forgotten.) Least of all was he 
to attempt a Marxist analysis of the source of his errors—a practice that 
he was always most ready to demand of his political adversaries. Rather 
was he to draw the strange conclusion tHat these successes, though 
signifying that ‘the technical premise for Socialism has made an enorm- 
ous stride forward’, were not leading Soviet society towards Socialism 
but in the direction of ‘the regeneration of classes, the liquidation of 
planned economy and the restoration of capitalist property’, in which 
case, he added, ‘the state will inevitably become Fascist’.!7 


A Question for Scholiasts ? 


` 


Isaac Deutscher likened the logic of the argument over Socialism in 


U L, Trotsky, Third Internat somal After Lenin, p. 47. 

u ibid., p. 49. In e recent booklet, Ernest Germain of the Fourth International ` 
ridicules those who nowadays use just such arguments as did Trotsky about the 
Soviet Union’s ‘subordination’ to the world market—end refers them to the efficacy 
of... the monopoly of foreign trade! (E. Germain, Marxism p. Ulire-Laftism, Paris, 


D L, Trotsky, The Resolution Betrayed (New York, 1957), pp. 6f. 
16 L, Trotsky, in Workers Intirnaiiona! News (London), July 1938, p. 1. 


11 ibid., p. 2. 
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One Country in the twenties to a dispute about whether it would be 
possible to cover with a roof a building on which both sides were 
in favour of starting work, being already in agreement on its shape and 
the materials to be used.1® Isolated from the undercurrents expressing 
differences of mood and emphasis that lay behind the heat that it 
generated, such a debate appears highly scholastic. Apparently con- 
scious of this, the New International, the leading American Trotskyist 
organ of the thirties (praised by Trotsky for its high theoretical level), 
openly expressed the essence of the Trotskyist position as follows in an 
editorial dated January 30th, 1935: ‘In the light of the present world 
situation, the theory of “Socialism in One Country”, this gospel of the 
bureaucracy, stands before us in all its nationalistic limitation and its 
braggart falsity. We refer here, of course, not to the purely abstract pos- 
sibility or impossibility of building a Socialist society within this or 
another geographic area—such a theme is for scholiasts; we have in 
mind the vastly more immediate and concrete, living and historical, 
and not metaphysical question: Is it possible for an isolated Soviet 
State to maintain itself for an indeterminate period of time in an im- 
perialist environment, within the constricting circle of Fascist counter- 
revolutions? The answer of Marxism is, No. The answer of the internal 
condition of the ussr is, No! ... Outside of the world revolution there 
is no salvation.’9 


If we accept the issue posed in this way, history has completely de- 
molished Trotsky’s position. If, however, we define Socialism as Man- 
del does as ‘a society without classes, commodities, money and State’ 
(p. 42), then by the very terms of this definition we are led to a different 
conclusion. If we are going to make a meaningful estimate of Trotsky’s 
political positions, we must avoid arbitrary definitions that take the 
issues out of their historical context and provoke idle semantic 
wrangles. The fact is that Mandel’s definition is at variance with the 
Leninist conception that was generally accepted by the Russian Com- 
munist Party. In State and Revolution Lenin wrote of Socialism as syn- 
onymous with Marx’s first phase of Communism, representing the ‘con- 
version of the means of production into the common property of hg 
whole of society’. ‘Socialism’, he went on, ‘doss #ot remore the defects o 

distribution and the inequality of “bourgeois right” which continas to 
prevail as long as the products are divided “according to the amount of 
work performed”. . . The Socialist principle: “An equal amount of 
labour for an equal quantity of products,” is... already realized... 
There is still need for a state... For the complete withering away of 
the state, complete Communism is necessary.” This distinction was 
amplified in The ABC of Communism, by Bukharin and Preobrezhensky, 
which from 1919 had been the basic Party textbook. ‘In Socialist 
society, which is inevitable as an intermediate stage between capitalism 
and Communism,’ they wrote, ‘money is needed, for it has a part to 
play in commodity economy . . . In Socialist society, this commodity 


18 I, Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Béegrapby (London, 1949), pp. 286-287. 

19 New International (New York), March 1985, p. 40. 

MV. I. Lenin, Selected Werks, hereafter S. W. Moscow, 1937), VII, pp. 85-87. 
Italics in original. cf. also $. W., VILL, p. 239. 
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economy will to some extent persist.’2! The society without commodi- 
ties, money and state which Mandel defines as Socialism carries many 
of the characteristics that Party tradition identified with the higher 
stage of Communism. It is a red herring drawn into the discussion, for 
it is not what Russian Communists understood when they set themselves ) 
the goal of creating a Socialist economy—by which they meant the or- 
ganization of co-operative production on a large scale, which is the ` 
definition that Trotsky gave of Socialism in 1906.” 


Nor will Mandel be able to find any support for his claim that ‘even 
Stalin and Bukharin’ agreed that the Socialist economy that they 
believed possible in Russia ‘must have a higher productivity of labour 
than the most developed capitalist economy’ (p. 42)—as distinct from 
a far higher level of productivity than Russia had known under capital- 
ism and the aim of catching up with and overtaking the capitalist 
world in productivity—the guarantee of the victory of Socialism on a} 
world seale Y , 


Lenin’s Position 


Mandel argues that the conception of ‘Socialism in One Country’ rep- 
resents a rejection of elementary Marxist-Leninist theory, of ‘the whole 
heritage of Lenin’ (p. 43). This is a particularly misleading quarter- 
truth. What is true is that when the Bolsheviks came to power in 1917 
they did so in the belief that they were, in Lenin’s words, ‘on the thres- 
hold of a world proletarian revolution’.* For some time after the Octo- 
ber Revolution, Lenin and the Bolsheviks thought (and Trotsky was 
very fond of marshalling quotations to prove it”): “Hither revolution 
breaks out in the other countries, in the capitalistically more developed _ 
countries, immediately, or at least very quickly, or we must perish.’2° 
However, with characteristic realism, Lenin noted already in March 
1918, urging ratification of the humiliating terms of the Brest-Litovsk ~ 
Peace Treaty that Trotsky said would be ‘treachery in the fullest sense 
of the word’,?7 that although they eventually would see the world 
revolution, ‘for the time being it is a very good fairy tale’. Since by 
1921 it was clear to him that internationally ‘events did not proceed 
along as straight a line as we expected’ and it had ‘proved impossible to 
call forth revolution in other capitalist countries’,” he devoted himself 
more and more to considering the novel problem of the construction of 
Socialism in Russia in the context of an indefinitely delayed internation- 
al revolution. On March 15th 1921 he had stressed two conditions on 





t N. Bukharin & E. Preobrezhenskl, As 4.B.C. of Communism (London, 1924), pp. 
345-346. 

n L. Trotsky, Results and Prespects, p. 220. : 

D Actually the average productivity of labour in the ussx today is equal to and even 
above that of most capitalist countries, whilst being still below that of the usa. 

* S.P., VI, p. 225. 

B See, &g., L. Trotsky, History of the Rustian Revolution (London, 1936), II, Appendrx 
L 

# s. W., IX, p. 227. 

27 Quoted by Lenin, S.W., VU, p. 309. 

28 s, W., VIL p. 297. 

2 S.W. LX, p. 227. 
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which the Socialist revolution could be ‘completely successful’ in 
Russia: first, ‘that it receives timely support from the Socialist revolu- 
tion in one or several advanced countries’ and, second, that ‘the agree- 
ment between the proletariat... and the majority of the peasant popu- 
lation’ be maintained.*° Less than a month later he was noting: “Ten- 
twenty years of correct relations with the peasantry and victory is 
assured on a world scale (even with a delay in the proletarian revolu- 
tions, which are growing.)’*! Two years later, in his last articles, Lenin 
was eyen more preoccupied with the problem. ‘What if the complete 
hopelessness of the situation (of Russia in the world—M.]J.), by ia- 
tensifying tenfold the energies of the workers and peasants, offered us 
the possibility of proceeding to create the fundamental requirement of 
civilization in a way different from that of the West European countries ?’, 
he asked in January 1923. ‘... If a definite level of culture is required 
for the creation of Socialism (although nobody can tell what that defi- 
nite level of culture is), why cannot we begin by achieving the pre- 
requisities for that definite level of culture in a revolutionary way, and 
then, with the help of a workers’ and peasants’ government and a Soviet 
system, proceed to overtake the other nations? ... You say that civili- 
zation is necessary for the creation of Socialism. Very good. But why 
could we not have begun by creating such prerequisites of civilization 
in our country as the expulsion of the landlords and the expulsion of 
the Russian capitalists, and then start moving towards Socialism? 
Where, in what books, have you read that such variations of the cus- 
tomary historical order of events are impermissible or impossible r’7? 


Finally, in his article, Os Co-operation, he wrote: “The power of State 
over all large-scale means of production, the power of State in the hands 
of the proletariat, the alliance of this proletariat with the many millions 
of small and very small peasants, the assured leadership of the peasantry 
by the proletariat, etc; is this not all that is necessary in order for the 
co-operatives ... to build complete Socialist society? This is not yet 
the building of Socialist society, but it is all that is necessary and suffi- 
cient for this building ... A system of civilized co-operators under the 
social ownership of the means of production, with the class victory of 
the proletariat over the bourgeoisie, is Socialism.’ 


Was Socialism Achieved? 


The idea that Russia should aim to complete the building of Socialism 
on its own if the international revolution continued to be delayed did 
represent a departure from the traditional theory of the Bolsheviks, who 
had never foreseen their country finding itself an isolated workers’ 
State long enough for the question to arise. But, although it was oever 
theoretically elaborated by Lenin, we have seen how in the last period 
of his working life he was coming more and more in practice to adopt 
such a perspective. It was perfectly in keeping with Marxist theory 
that, after his death, the Party should come to terms with the new 


30 ibid., p. 108. 

31 V., L Lenin, Polnoe Sobrante Sochineniy (Moscow, 1963), XLIII, p. 38s. 
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situation and spell out its confidence that ‘NEP Russia will be trans- 
formed into Socialist Russia’>? by its own forces, if the revolution which 
all hoped for did not come in other countries and alleviate their prob- 
lems. 7 


What did this perspective mean? Lenin had enumerated five elements 
constituting the socio-economic forms which existed in Russia after the | 
October Revolution, and into the period of the New Economic Policy 
introduced in 1921: 1) patriarchal, largely self-sufficient peasant econo- 
my; 2) small commodity production (including the majority of peasants 
sclling their grain); 3) private capitalism; 4) State capitalism, and 5) 
Socialism. The transition to Socialism was seen as meaning the trans- 
formation of Russia from a backward peasant land into a country with 
a modern centrally planned State industry and collective and State 
agriculture, accompanied by big educational and cultural advances. It 
meant the effective elimination of the first four of Lenin’s socio-econo-} 
mic categories, entailing the disappearance of the kulaks (rural bour- 
geoisie) and the nepmen (merchant capitalists), and a vast growth of 
the fifth, comprising State-owned industry and State farms on the one 
hand, and collective farms on the other.°® Defined in these terms, 
Stalin was able to say correctly after 1935 that Trotsky had been wrong, 
and that ‘our bourgeoisie has already been liquidated and Socialism has 
already been built in the main. This is what we call the victory of 
Socialism, or, to be more exact, the victory of Socialist Construction in 
one country’.?” 


To leave the problem there would, however, be all too facile. Not only 
had the collectivization of agriculture been carried out in an unneces- 
sarily costly and harsh manner, that left profound distrust between im-~— 
portant sections of the peasantry and the soviet State, but political 
power and initiative was taken out of the hands of the working people 
aod concentrated effectively in those of Stalin and a small irresponsible ` 


ruling group paternalistically substituting itself for them.*® Stalin, in 


H ibid., p. 381. 

3 $.W., VIL p. 361. By State capitalism, Lenin meant here the control by the workers’ 
State of capitalist producers and traders, who were permitted to operate ‘within 
certain limite’. He distinguished ıt aharply from ‘the State capitajism which exists 
under the capitalist system when the State takes direct control of certain capitalist 
enterprises’. (See S.W., volume IX, pp 165-174, 338-339). There 1s nothing in 
commoa between Lenin’s concept of State capitalism as a p tranaltional 
form paving the way for Russia’s advance to socialism in this early period, and the 


“j. y, Stalin, The Final Victory of Socialism in the Serhi Unien, Reply to Ivanov, 
February 2nd, 1938, dapat gape a 6. In his letter Stalin reiterates his pre- 
vious position that ‘the final victory of Socialism, in the sense of full guarantee 
against the restoration of bourgeois property relations, is possible only on an iater- 
national scale’ and not so long as the Soviet Union was surrounded by numerous 
capitalist countries. (pp. 6-7.) 

3 I cannot go all the way with Krassó in his total rejection of the concept of ‘sub- 
stitntlonism’ (NLR, 44, P- 66) which appears to me too sweeping. If an individual, group 
of perty act in the name of the working class whilst depriving it of its democratic 
right to decide the broad outlines of policy, this is substitution. 
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an extraordinarily difficult international situation, led the development 
and defence of the economic and cultural foundations of Soctalism— 
his great historical merit. But at the same time he rode roughshod over 
the democratic rights and organs of the Party and the people, com- 
mitting widespread arbitrary and brutal persecutions in which many of 
the finest Russian and foreign revolutionaries met a tragic end—his 
great crime, for which the Soviet Union and the international Commun- 
ist movement are still paying dearly today. 


Since Socialism and democracy have always been considered by Marx- 
ists to go hand in hand, Trotsky was on much stronger ground when, 
shifting his main line of argument, he came in the second half of the 
thirties to make this his central objection to the claim that Socialism 
had been built in Russia. He then indicated the police terror, the trump- 
ed up Moscow Trials of old Bolsheviks and the general suppression of 
political freedom, preceded and accompanied by a great increase in the 
power of the degenerated bureaucratic apparatus in both the Party and 
the State. What he failed to understand was that, for a certain period 
(which may be quite prolonged), an uneasy and antagonistic coexistence 
of a Socialist economy and an undemocratic, un-Socialist superstruc- 
ture is possible. Sooner or later the development of the former will tend 
to push society (albeit tortuously, unevenly and not at all ‘automatically’) 
towards the reforming of the superstructure and its progressive align- 
ment with the economic base—and with the desires of its progressively 
more developed and educated working class and intelligentsia. What 
had been achieved of a Socialist economy in the thirties was, of course, 
only the elements of Socialism which still needed several more decades 
of peaceful growth before it fully overcame the terrible legacy of 
Russian backwardness and appeared as 2 fiiy developed prosperous, 
harmonious and cultured Socialist society. The Soviet Union today, 
though immensely more advanced than in the thirties, has still a fair 
way to go before completing this state of Socialist development. Talk of 
a transition to Communism in the foreseeable future made in the Stalin 
and Krushchev eras is now generally seen to have contained an enorm- 
ous amount of bombast and extravagant claims. It is fair to say that 
Trotsky’s writings do provide a useful corrective to this sort of hyper- ° 
bole, which was described by Togliatti as ‘a prevailing tendency to 
exaggerate in the exaltation of achievements above all in the propa- 
ganda of that time, but also in the general presentation, and to consider 
all problems solved, and objective contradictions overcome—together 
with the difficulties and conflicts which are always inherent in the build- 
ing of Socialist society, and which are liable to be very serious and in- 
surmountable unless they are acknowledged openly.’ In criticising the 
manifestations of national superiority, conceit and narrow-mindedness 
that went along with this, he appealed correctly to the fundamentally 
internationalist traditions of Marxism, whilst wrongly arguing that 
what he was attacking flowed inevitably from the theory of Social- 
ism in One Country. 


39 P, Togliatti, Questions Pased by the 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U., Interview with 
Nussi Argements (Loadoa, 1956), p. 8. 


‘Revolution Betrayed’ 


The Revolution Betrayed, written by Trotsky in 1936, shows both the 
strengths and weaknesses of his position at this time. Analysing the 
development of the Soviet Union up to the mid-thirties, he scored not } 
a few bulls-cyes in exposing the negative effects of Stalinism on so 
many aspects of Russian life. However, many of his criticisms were ` 
carping and ill-conceived, such as his attack on the terms of the 1936 
Constitution, the weakness of which lay not in its extremely democratic 
provisions but in theirirrelevance tothe real situation inthe Soviet Union 
at that time, when Stalin could and did trample them underfoot. For 
instance, he described the introduction of the universal, equal and direct 
vote, replacing the indirect system—the weighting of representation in 
favour of the working class as against the peasantry and the denial of 
the vote to members of former exploiting classes—as ‘juridically liquidat- 
ing the dictatorship of the proletariat’.*° The constitution as a whole, he 
actually asserted, represented ‘an immense step’ back from Socialist to 
bourgeois principles’ and created ‘the political premises for the birth of 
a new possessing class’.* 


Trotsky’s dogmatic shibboleth of the impossibility of building Social- 
ism in one country led him even now to underestimate how deeply en- 
trenched and resilient the Socialist system was in Russia, despite the 
ravages wrought by Stalin’s purges. Without the interference of a 
revolution in the West, he claimed, if war should erupt, ‘the social 
bases of the Soviet Union must be crushed, not only in the case of 
defeat, but also in the case of victory.’* 


He went on to write that ‘the Soviet bureaucracy has gone far towards 
preparing a bourgeois restoration’ and ‘must inevitably in future stages - 
seck supports for itself in property relations’ entailing ‘its conversion 
into a new possessing class’.43 In fact, of course, the victory of the. 
Soviet Union in the war (Trotsky had predicted defeat**) was not 
followed by the slightest sign of a move towards a‘bourgeois counter- 
revolution’’, but on the contrary by the establishment under the 
leadership of allegedly ‘counter-revolutionary’ Communist Parties of 
Socialist property relations in 13 other countries and the emergence of a 
world Socialist system competing with the capitalist one. Moreover, 
since Stalin’s death in 1953, the most negative features of Stalinism spot- 
lighted by Trotsky have been dismantled. This ‘de-Stalinization’ has 
not occurred through the ‘inevitable’ violent political revolution to 


10 Resolution Betrayed, p. 261. 

41 ibid., p. 272. 

42 fhid., p. 229. It is interesting to note that after the last war the Trotskyist Fourth 
International, far from making any self-criticism or analysis of this error, extolled its 
own ‘correctness’ and went on to repeat the blunder. In its 1946 Manifesto, under the 
heading, “The Power of Marxist Prognosis’, its Intermational Conference claimed 
that ‘in every important respect the anatyais of the Fourth International has stood the 
test of time’ (Workers’ Internatromal News, London, April-May 1946, p. 171), and went 
an in a resolution to state that ‘only the intervention of the p roletarian revolution 
ea, a ee the cats 1 presale ee 
perialism’. ( Qmatrikæe Internationals, Paris, April-May, 1946, p. 18.) 

43 Resedution Betrayed, DD. 253-254. 

# ibid., p. 227. 

43 Ibid., p. 290. 
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overthrow the bureaucracy led by the Fourth International, as forecast 
and advocated in The Revolution Betrayed,‘® but essentially through the 
initiative of forces within the Communist Party (which Trotsky had 
written off as disintegrated,‘? ‘dead’™® and ‘no longer the vanguard of 
the proletariat’) and within ‘the bureaucracy’, which on Trotsky’s 
definition® included all Party, State, and collective farm leaders, 
managers, technicians and foremen, drawn from among the most 
advanced sections of the working class and peasantry. 


A fundamental Marxist criticism of Stalinism still remains to be made. 
But it will not proceed from Trotsky’s premises, although his writings 
should be studied for the many valuable lessons—both positive and 
negative—that they hold for us. Yet even where his insights are at 
their most brilliant they occur within the framework of a fundamentally 
false sociological model which prevented him from understanding the 
laws of development of Soviet society or grasping the (admittedly new 
and unprecedented) phenomenon of Stalinism in its complexity and 
many-sidedness. Hence the unkindness with which history has treated 
the major predictions that we have quoted in the course of this article. 


The source of most of T'rotsky’s errors in relation to Russia was already 
present in the years before the First World War. ‘He sometimes seemed 
to view Russia’s past and present almost as a vacuum,’ noted Deutscher. 
‘This was the weakness underlying his call for Europeanization’ and 
also the flaw in his attitude to Bolshevism. It was Lenin’s strength that 
he took Russian reality as it was, while he set out to change it. Lenin’s 
party had deep roots in Russian soil; and it absorbed all that that soil 
could yield in revolutionary strength and harshness, in world-shaking 
courage and in primitive crudity.”*! Trotsky did not join that party till 
the eve of the October Revolution and never absorbed that tradition, 
remaining to a large extent a Western revolutionary intellectual His 
pessimism towards the prospects of a Socialist Russia was comple- 
mented by his much vaunted ‘revolutionary optimism’ towards pros- 
pects of revolution in the West and a strange belief that ‘optimism re- 
garding an isolated proletarian state would entail pessimism towards 
the international revolution’.*? As Lunacharsky showed in his sympa- 
thetic profile, Trotsky’s ‘path to revolution . . . followed a straight 
line’. When history disproved his prognoses or ushered in new and 
unforeseen situations, he lacked Lenin’s ‘sense of reality which leads one 
now and then to alter one’s tactics’ and the ‘tremendous sensitivity to 
the demands of the time’ that prompted Lenin ‘at one monent to sharpen 
both edges of his sword, at another to place it in its sheath’. 


46 ibid., pp. 284-290. 

47 Stalinism and Bolshevism, p. 8. 

48 Ibid., p. 13 

49 Revolution Betrayed, p. 138. 

30 ibid., pp. 135 ff. 

51 I. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed (London, 1954), P. IQI. 

H L. Trotsky, Letter on 15th Anniversary of October Revolution, October 13th, 
1932, in duplicated bulletin of Balham (Trotskyist) group, London, 1932. 


BAY. Lunacharsky, Revolutionary Silbousites (Loudon, 1967), p. 67. 
+ Loc. cit. 
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short notes 


Tom Little: Soxth Arabia. Pall Mall. 35s. 

Kennedy Trevaskis: Shades of Amber. Hutchinson. 508. 

Dana Adams Schmidt: Yewes: the Unknown War. Bodley Head. 458. 

For anyone in danger of forgetting what a mindless and vicious system of 
oppression the British were capable of maintaining right into the late 19608, 
the Little and Trevaskis books should be required reading. Trevaskis, who 
was the chief architect of the South Arabian Federation, seems to have de- 
signed his book almost solely in order to cover his own tracks. Numerous 
important events are undated. Having blundered about in the area for more 
than a decade, Trevaskis attempts to pre-empt criticism with the rémark 
(reprinted as the caption to a photograph of the author sucking his pipe) thet: 
“At least I had learned that only the supremely arrogant would claim to 
know all the answers.’ Obviously Trevaskis knew none—and little surprise, by 
the author’s account of his own thought process: ‘It was while I was wonder- 
ing whether the roots of tribal discontent might not be found in the oligarchic 
character of South Arabian chiefly rule. . .” Sometimes even the author met 
his match at political inanity: ‘I had an opportunity of putting my ideas to 
Hopkinson [a Tory minister] during his visit, and found him surprisingly 
receptive to the need for what he called a “theme” agreeing that it should be 
independence with the creation of a South Arabian Jordan as our objective.’ 
It is frightening and revolting to read a book like this. There is not one 
indication of, for example, comparative British expenditure on military 
installations and education. Not even a glimmer of awareness of the atrocious 
effects of colonialism on the South Yemeni people. Not a line to indicate that 
there could be such a thing as a progressive popular regime: the forces which 
drove the British out are simply described as ‘Anarchy’. 


Tom Little puts considerably more order into his account of the Federation’s 
history, and there is an appraisal of the local political forces. Little points 
out the NLF’s extraordinary success in the Radfan campaign both militarily 
and in avoiding political detection by the British, which gave them greater 
freedom of action than the FLOSY (even though for some time FLOSY was 
tolerated while the NLF was banned). There is a relatively appreciative sum- 
ming up of the new NLF regime. But Little’s book, too, is disappointing, 
even though vastly superior to Trevaskis’. Both structure their accounts in 
an imperialist optic. Like the British Press, they cut out with independence. 
During the period of British rule they ignore the effects of colonial oppres- 
sion; after the victory of the liberation struggle they tend to regard the area 
as politically uninteresting. Yet the NLF forced the British out of Aden and the 
Federation in exemplary fashion: how did they do it? 


Dana Adams Schmidt is an extremely well-informed American correspondent 


with royalist sympathies. His book is unsurpessed and unsurpaseable for hard 
facts, including a brilliant account of the original 1962 revolution and a 


thorough round-up of the military situation up to January 1968. Schmidt 


has been almost everywhere in the Yemen and met almost everybody of note 
on both sides—though he has spent more time with the royalists. Fortun- 
ately this does not prevent him from recounting episodes such as the first 
attempt to bombard Sana, which was directed by a group of British ‘mercen- 
aries’. When travelling through the royalist-held area of Yemen early last 
year, Eric Rouleau of Ls Monde encountered a large number of British 
technicians, mainly running the radio network. Many of these appeared to, 
have been seconded through dummy front organizations by the British ` 
government. Two of the characters named by Schmidt would seem to have 
been almost official—one of them being the aide-de-camp to the British High 
Commissioner in Aden! The NLF victory in South Yemen has changed 
events to the North. In recent months the Republican forces have received a 
powerful boost from the NLF ın Aden, whose political expertise in organiz- 
ing popular militias seems to have more than compensated for the de- 
parture of the UAR army. Schmidt’s book is very much to be recommended 
as a piece of thorough journalism—though ıt is strange that he never mentions 
the pioneering work on modern Yemen: Mohamed Said El Attar’s Le Sons- 
Développement Ecomomigne et Social du Yémen: Perspectives de la Réroluiios 
Yéwéaste, which remains the fundamental background text on the area. J.H. 





Ralph Horwitz: Political Esonomy of South Africa. Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson. 638. 


One of the most interesting features of South African capitalism is the 
ambiguous position of large-scale capital øis-+øis the white nationalist regime 
and its ideology. In the book under review, massive evidence is presented to 
support the assumption of a conflict between the interests of large-scale 
capital, on the one hand, and those of the white workers and small-scale 
capital (operating mainly in agriculture) who form the power base of the 
regime, on the other. The former upholds the supremacy of market forces as. 
a principle of resources allocation and income distribution, while the latter 
favour an administered capitalist economy directed to preserving their 
privileges relative to the African population and to improving their bar, 
gaining position in dealing with large-scale capital. An analogous situation 
was illustrated in my article on the Political Economy of Rhodesia (in NLR 39). 
and it is gratifying to find the assumption further corroborated. 


Horwitz’s analysis, however, leaves much to be deaired in two respects. In the 
first place, sufficient emphasis is not given to the fact that the conflict is ‘non- 
antagonistic’ in the sense that it is marginal to the main interests of the classes 
in question. These, of course, are centred upon retaining South Africa within 
the sphere of operation of international capitalism and perpetuating the 
exploitation of the weak political-economic position of the African majority. 
Only this marginal character of the conflict can explain the vital economic 
backing provided to the regime by international capitalism (partly South 
African based) in spite of the liberal protestations of its representatives. 


But the main weakness of the analysis resides in the underlying theme that 
market mechanisms enhance ‘rationality’. This is questionable at least on two 
grounds. “Economic rationality’ and the rationality of a system are not the 
same thing. The latter has dimensions other than the ‘economic’, In particular, 
the rationality of a system must be defined from the standpoint of the various 
classes that can be defined within that system and their struggle for political- 
economic power. A more holistic approach would have shown that reliance 
on market forces can be expected to engender a structure of production, 
distribution and power that can hardly be defined as rational from the stand- 
i 
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point of the white working class and petty bourgeoisie, or, for that matter, of 
the semi-proletarianized African peasantry. 


Even if we postulate the predominance of the ‘economic’ in defining ration- 
ality, it is still questionable whether the administrative impingements on 
market forces have normally reduced the development potential of the South: 
African economy. From a static, short-time point of view, the assumption 
may have some validity. However, that the structural transformations of the 
South African economy, which made its long-term growth possible, would 
have occurred in the absence of those impingements is something that has to 
be proved and not taken for granted as Horwitz seems to imply. 


These criticisms should not be taken as in any way detracting from the im- 
portance of this work. It is refreshing, in an era of alienated social science, to 
find non-marxist scholars discussing social problems ina historical perspective. 

G. Arrighi 





communication 


Tamara Deutscher writes: 

I have been following with great interest the discussion between Mandel and 
Krassó. So far I have not been tempted to express any opinion on this ex- 
change and even now I should like to deal on/y with the references in Krased’s 
latest ‘Reply’ to Isaac’s work, as I fear that these may give a somewhat dis- 
torted impression of the tenor of Isaac’s writings. 


It would not be fair to reproach Krassó with a certain lack of subtlety in 
using quotations from the Trilogy to support his point of view: he has 
limited space, in which it is extremely difficult to render all the nuances of 
Isaac’s treatment of Trotsky. 


Isaac disagreed, of course, with Krassó’s premiss that ‘the necessary point 
of departure to assess Trotsky cad Stalin is Lenin’. In his Stelin Isaac des- 
cribes how Trotsky was forced to accept the Leninist cult ‘though his rational 
mind and European tastes were outraged by it’. Trotsky thus involved him- 
eclf in fighting on the ground on which he was ‘most vulnerable’. Krassó 
eccms again to drag Trotsky on to the ground of the Leninist cult instead of 
discussing his Marxism, as he promises to do in the first sentence of his 
‘Reply’. He might just as well have quoted the following: ‘Lenin also re- 
peatedly indicated to the party and the International his regard for Trotsky as 
interpreter of Marxiam’, or ‘The uniform of Lenin’s disciple was, anyhow, 
too tight for him’ (for Trotsky). Krassò sounds not a little like an old school 
marm, wagging his finger at Trotsky because he never ‘genuinely learnt the 
lesson of Lenin’s theory of the party’. Krassó quotes Isaac’s ‘explicit com- 
ment’ on Trotsicy’s conception of a party ‘acting as a /ocaww senens for the pro- 
letariat’. But this comment becomes less swpliste in its context, viewed 
together with the whole trend of thought on ‘subsetitutionism’, and recalled 
once again as it is in The Prophet Unarmed on p. 13, and on the very last page of 
Ths Propbst Armed. 


So far I have reproached Krassó with pardonable simplifications only. Now, 
however, I am coming to a more serious criticism: 


On NLR p. 94 Krassó again quotes Isaac (The Prophet Unarmed, not Armed, p. 
450) actually using quotation marks, but wording it quite differently through- 
out: Kamenev in bis talk with Bukharin does not say, ‘If the country perishes 
we perish with it... If the country manages to recover .. . we still perish’. 
Kamenev uses words much more emotive and much more strongly charged: 
Tf our nation is crushed we are crushed with it; and, if it extricates itself and 
Stalin changes course in time, we are still golng to be crushed’. What is the 
reason and the purpose of this re-phrasing of a quotation? 


Ido not wish to enter into the core of the debate between Mandel and Kruse 
but I really must object to any selective or inaccurate quotations from Isaac’s 
works. 





Editors’ note: Lack of space forbids Nicolas Krassó from answering Tamara Dentscher’s complaints in this nam- 
ber: so bis rebò vill appear in NLR 51. : 


m 6 Alain Resnais, or the theme of time 
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themes 
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£No socialist today would dream of doubting the client status of this coun- 
try vis-a-vis the United States, and more particularly of the Wilson 
government vis-a-vis the policies of Washington. At least since the 
Second World War, there has hardly been a moment when the subservience 
of both Conservative and Labour régimes towards the United States has 
not been abundantly plain. Yet although the general contours of the 
‘special relationship’ are visible at all times, its precise modalities are often 
harder to analyse, for the evident reason that documentation of policy on 
both sides of the Atlantic is not readily provided by its executors for public 
inspection. Historians have to wait patiently for fifty years to pass before 
they can analyse fully events by then buried in the past. New Left Review 

“ regards itself as fortunate in having acquired a document which throws 
an unusually clear light on some aspects of the ‘special relationship’, on 

“Britain’s precise role in Nato, and on the way the American policymakers 
assess the utility of the alliance. Neustadt’s memorandum displays their 
blun} evaluation of the Labour leaders’ qualities and intentions just before 
their accession to power in 1964. It provides valuable evidence of the real 
relationship between the United States and one of its ‘allies’ and indicates 
Washington’s direct access to the British state apparatus—the bureauctacy 
which remains permanent while governments change: We asked Andrew 
Kopkind to evaluate its status and place it in a historical context. 


The revolt of ten million workers and students in France in May of this 
_ year was the greatest mass upsurge seen in Europe for thirty years. It has 
transformed the perspectives of revolutionary practice in the advanced 
capitalist countries. The months that have elapsed since have helped to 
clarify its long-run significance. The next issue of NLR will be largely 
devoted to Marxist analysis and discussion of the nature, meaning and 
lessons of the French upheaval. Preparatory to this issue, we are publish- 
ing in the present number of the review a selection of key texts by Antonio 


T 


— e- — O 





3ramsci on the great wave of Italian factory occupations in 1919-1920. 
[hese serve both to introduce the early Gramsci to English-speaking 
eaders and to make available the only sustained theoretical contribution 
n the West on the political problems posed by factory occupations and), 
souncils—the central drama of the French events. These texts of Gramsci. 
epresent a crucial moment in the development of revolutionary thought: ` 
heir relevance has never been greater than today. 


[he death of Che Guevara in Bolivia last year led many detachments of 
he Left to believe that the internationalist strategy he represented in Latin 
America had been extinguished. The declaration we publish by Inti 
eredo, the leading survivor of the small guerrilla nucleus in Bolivia, 
s clear evidence to the contrary. Peredo, of whom Che speaks particu-) 
arly highly in his posthumously published diary, writes a powerful and 
insectarian message to his countrymen and the world outside. It is no 
iccident that within a few weeks of the publication of his message in Cuba, 
he Bolivian military dictatorship was thrown into a new political crisis by 
he revelation that its own Minister of the Interior had sent Che’s diary to 
Cuba, from revulsion against the Barrientos regime. The impact of the 
Bolivian guerrilla nucleus has flared up after its apparent defeat and, 
its political effects are only now becoming visible. | 


A translation of the decrees of the October Revolution on Soviet art col- 
leges may come as a shock to those accustomed to present-day Russian © 
standards. For art students they are a salutary yardstick by which to judge 
all reformist proposals for art colleges in Britain. Lastly, we are publishing ` 
a seminal essay of the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan: Lacan’s ' 
work is widely influential outside his discipline, and it is time it received 
its due international currency. 


Andrew Kopkind 


The ‘Special Relationship’ 


“When those states which have been acquired are accustomed to live at liberty 
their own laws, there are three ways of holding them. The first is to despoil them: 
the second is to go and live there in person; the third is to allow them to live unde; 


Machiavelli. The Princes, Chapter V 


Lyndon Johnson had rarely troubled himself with the ancient rituals of Euro- 
„pean diplomacy. By the time he acceded to the Presidency, his experience in 
international affairs in general had been limited to chance encounters with 
Pakistani camel-drivers and Vietnamese well-diggers. If Machiavelli’s principles 
had ever seeped into his political consciousness, he had been impressed only by 
the first method of princely policy: despoliation. For twenty years, American 
interests in Western Europe had been promoted and maintained by much more 
subtle means. Dominant after the Second World War, the us had established a 


network of friendly European governments, in many cases band- 
picked by officials in Washington. Within a limited framework, self- 
government was not only permitted but encouraged; only if ‘rebellion’ 
threatened basic us interests—economic development, military domi- 
nance, political alliance, containment of the Left—were the imperial 
prerogatives, of intervention exercised. 


Despite Johnson’s inattention in early 1964, the business of tending 
America’s acquired states in Europe was being done by the aides and 
advisers to the late President Kennedy. Unwatched by Johnson, the 
former Kennedy staff men were engaged in an elaborate bureaucratic 
wart-game on the battleground of European policy. Byzantine intrigues 
were conducted by a group of State Department officials known in 
Washington as ‘the theologians,’ and in England as ‘the cabal’. Against 
them were the ‘realists’ or ‘pragmatiste’ collected in the National 
Security Council of the White House. J 


“The cabal’ was the inheritor of the tradition of the Grand Design of 
Atlantic alliance, the mainstream of us efforts in Europe since the war. 
The cabalists argued for dominance of the Common Market in the 
European political economy as the central priority of us policy. The 
objective was to get Britain into the Common Market and keep Ger- 
many out of close political alliance with France. Even though the 
success of that policy might cause temporary difficulties for the us 
balance of payments position, such disadvantages were seen to be out- 
weighed by the political benefits. Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr wrote in his 
history of the Kennedy Administration, ‘Tf Britain joined the Market, 
London could offset the eccentricities of policy in Paris and Bonn; 
moreover, Britain, with its world obligations, could keep the EEC from 
becoming a high-tariff, inward-looking, white man’s club.”! Schlesinger ` 
documented the importance which Kennedy ascribed to Britain’s 
entry; it was Kennedy who ‘raised the matter on Britain’s behalf with ~ 
De Gaulle in Paris in June 1961,’ and when Hugh Gaitskell came to 
Washington early in 1962, ‘Kennedy mobilised half the cabinet to tell 
him that Britain must plunge into Europe.’ 


As always, Britain’s function had been that of a tool for Ametica to 
use in the pursuit of its German policy. Germany was and is the prim- 
ary focus for Us interests in Western Europe. Most of Washington’s 
efforts in the Cold War period were spent securing West Germany 
in political alliance. For the first several post-war years, fear of Soviet 
expansionism in Western Europe was used to keep Germany close 
to the us. Atomic weapons were denied the Germans; whatever the 
rationalizations may have been for that policy, one very important 
effect was to keep the Federal Government begging for nuclear arms or 
nuclear protection, The ‘bomb’—that is, the piece of hardware—became - 
a substitute for diplomacy. It was a prime example of the new system of 
‘technology-statecraft? which Washington was developing. 


By 1964, much of the stability in Europe that the us had endeavoured to 


1 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, A Thessend Days, New York: Fawcett-Crest, 1957, 
P. 772% 


maintain throughout the fifties was becoming unhinged. Detent 
with Russia—or the prospect of it—was seen by Kennedy to be ; 
desirable policy goal, but the possibility of diminished tensions 
loosened the us-German alliatice. It is not certain that any high ws 
official ever took seriously the threat of Soviet aggression in Europe 
after 1945 (George Kennan’s memoirs indicate that State 

leaders saw such an attack as an absurdity). But by the time of the 
Kennedy Administration, Schlesinger wrote, ‘no one believed in the 
likelihood of a Soviet invasion of Western Europe unless the Russians 
thought themselves exempt from nuclear reprisal (and, except for 
Berlin, not many believed it likely then).”2 According to Schlesinger, 
Kennedy himself ‘regarded much of the talk about European nuclear 
deterrents, multilateral forces, conventional force levels, American 
divisions and so on as militarily supererogatory since it was based on 
the expectation of a Soviet attack on Western Europe, “than which 
nothing is less likely.” ”3 


Prance’s defection from NaTO—real or impending—increased the level 
of anxiety in Washington. General De Gaulle’s new interest in Eastern 
Europe and his courtship of West Germany was profoundly unsettling. 
On top of that, prospects that a Labour Government would be formed 
in England, with its component of ban-the-bombers and anti-nato 
types, compounded the fears, 


As Washington saw it, the threat to American power in Europe (the 
contradiction to imperial dominance which Machiavelli suggested) 
had two parts. One came from the Right: it was expressed in De 
Gaulle’s use of Europe’s economic power to compete as a capitalist 
bloc with the us, and its key was the Franco-German alliance in 
European politics and the Common Market. The other threat came 
from the Left: though weaker and more casily isolated, it was finding 
expression in British agitation for nuclear disarmament, the danger of 
popular front government in Italy,* and the always-present if distant 
contingency of labour uprisings such as finally occurred in France this 
year. Rapprochement of Western with Eastern Europe was the critical 
element in both threats. 


Out of the immense resources of American diplomacy and tech- 
nology, Washington policy planners gradually settled on the most 
unwieldy, unworkable, overcomplicated and altogether absurd diplo- 
matic contraption to secure its dominant role in Europe once more. 
The machine was called the Multilateral Nuclear Force, and it was sup- 
posed to be a “Nato flotilla of surface ships armed with Polaris missiles, 
whose atomic warheads would be under vs control Employment and 
deployment of the missiles would be subject to-close and continuing 
consultation among those Nato Alliance partners who wanted to 
participate and share the cost.’ 


President Hisenhower’s last secretary of state, Christian Herter, 
broached the idea force a NATO joint nuclear force in 1960. President 
* Ibid, p. 779. 

9 Ibid, p. 782. 

* Philip L. Geyelin, Lymon B. Jobason and the World, New York: Praeger, 1966, p. 171. 


Kennedy then had the notion that it should take the form of a flect 
of Polaris submarines, but gradually the plan evolved into a surface- 
ship system. Kennedy presented a version of the scheme to Prime 
Minister Macmillan at Nassau in 1962, but the British (and other NATO 
members) preferred to interpret it in ways somewhat at variance with ) 
Kennedy’s understanding. The British interpretation—which Harold ^, 
Wilson rather fancied—was for a complex of co-operative and com- 
bined nuclear forces among Atlantic nations—only one part of which 
would be the mır. 


For public appreciation in the us, the MLF idea was promoted as a 
means of keeping atomic weapons from Germany while at the same 
time appeasing the Germans’ nationalistic and militaristic impulses.® 
There were subsidiary arguments: MLF would defuse the charges of an 
American nuclear monopoly; it would minimise Washington’s prefer- 
ential treatment of Britain (the bone in DeGaulle’s throat), and it j 
would strengthen Western defences io Europe.” 


But the underlying purpose—to keep Bonn locked into the Alliance— 
was never successfully concealed, either from the us public or the other 
NATO governments. Schlesinger said that Kennedy told him after De 
Gaulle rejected Britain’s entry into the Common Market, “On the 
political side, our chief objective was to tie Germany more firmly into 
the structure of Western Europe.’® In the face of De Gaulle’s challenge 
to us hegemony—which involved the fores de frappe, alliance with 
Germany, and the exclusion of Britain from Europe—the mır seemed 
crucial. ‘If De Gaulle meant to make Western Germany choose be- 
tween France and the United States, the mur in Washington’s view 
was the way to make it clear that Bonn would find greater security in 
the Atlantic relationship.’? Kennedy, Schlesinger continued, wanted 
the mur to ‘fill a vacuum into which, otherwise, Gaullism might seep.’ +° 
The mur plan fitted the designs of the ‘theologians’ in the State De- 

tll who saw it as a means to reassert American economic and 
political domination of the Atlantic Alliance.4# They took their Euro- 
On 


3 Theodore C. Sorensen, Karm dy, New York: Bantam, 1966, p. 638. 
6 Geyelin, op cit., p. 164. 


Europe. 

1TMany of the probleme the ‘theologians’ sct for themaclyes—and never solved— 
were taken care of by the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia this year. In one 
blow, it counteracted the fragmenting ‘effects of détente on NATO, discredited 
Gaullist foreign policy of ‘one Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals’, and brought 
West Germany closer to the us than at any time since the erection of the Wall. For 
the State Department, 1t was £n MLF without tears. 
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pean cues from Jean Monnet and the French ‘Atlanticists’. In general, 
the ‘theologians’ were responsible to or closely allied with the ‘Foreigns 
Policy establishment’? in New York and Washington, and its con- 
stituency of business aod corporate interests. 


But the ‘realists’ on the White House staff had interests which were 
more immediately (and banally) political They were concerned withs 
domestic affairs, Congressional relations, and the protection of the 
President from political error. They prided themselves on espousing 
no particular theology (except the ideology of pragmatism, which is the 
most constricting of all), but served simply as political entrepreneurs 
and odd-jobsmen. Quite quickly, they saw that the MLF was a bad bet. 


Their reasons, of course, were ‘realistic’. First of all, they saw that 
Congress was strongly opposed: the liberals because mF seemed to 
stand in the way of disarmament, and the conservatives because MLF 
implied sharing precious atomic secrets with foreigners who were not 
clever enough to discover the secrets for themselves. Defence Secretary 
McNamara had tried to convince Congress of miLF’s merit, and had 
failed. To each of the official arguments for mur, the White House staff 
had prepared counter-arguments. MLF would arouse suspicions that 
Germany was getting too close to its own atomic deterrent; it would 
actually emphasize us preferential treatment of Britain; it would pro- 
duce fresh attacks on the American nuclear monopoly; it would not 
measurably increase Western defence power in Europe.“ “No one 
denied that the real purpose of MLF was political,’ Sorensen wrote, 
and so the White House staff made its case on political grounds. 


The principal rationale for mur—that Germany demanded nuclear 
capability of some kind—was destroyed by Schlesinger, after a trip to 
Europe: “Macmillan had long deprecated this notion; and, spending a 
few days in London in early 1963, J encountered general doubt. Jo 
Grimond . . . who had just returned from a trip to Germany and 
France, said he had come upon no significant German demand for 
nuclear weapons. Henry Kissinger similarly reported that he saw ‘no 
signs of any domestic pressure in Germany for 2 national nuclear- 
weapons program. Grimond, George Brown of the Labour Party, and 
other British political leaders all feared, however, that the Marchant 
mission!* was having the effect of generating such a demand where 
none existed before.’ 


` With so much weight against it, Kennedy turned against MLF in 1963. 


His own reason (once the arguments for it were disposed of) was that 
the scheme might spoil prospects for his detente with the Soviet 
Union—as spelled out in his important speech at American University 
in late spring of that year. Kennedy ‘had no desire to raise tensions and 
reunite the Communists to patch over Western splits,” Sorensen wrote. 


After Kennedy’s death, the ‘cabal’ reappeared. Unnoticed by the new 


D Sorensen, op cit, p. 640. 
H Livingston T. Marchant, a former Undersecretary of State in the Eisenhower years 
and an ambeseador to Canada, had gone to Europe for a discussion of the mr, 


D Schlesinger, op cit., p. 798. 


President, it began to press for revival of the mur idea. And so it fell to 
the ‘realists’ to re-bury the invalid (‘multilateral nuclear fares,’ they 
called it), A chance remark by Johnson at a staff conference in April 
1964, had given the cabal some hope that the President would go ahead 
with the mur after the elections in November. The intrigues between 
‘State’ and the White House redoubled. 


‘So it went, around and around, until, at one point, it occurred to 
Johnson to ask what his predecessor had felt about all this’, Geyelin 
recounted.!6 “The answer came from McGeorge Bundy, whose in- 
fluence as guardian of options and protector of the President was per- 
haps never more effectively displayed than in the episode of the my. 
Bundy had sensed trouble building earlier in the year. With the xır 
partisans in full cry, the President’s position uncertain, and the Wilson 
visit coming up, Bundy had called in Richard Neustadt, a political 
scientist, a former White House staffer under Harry Truman and 
consultant to John Kennedy, and an authority on the exercize of- 
Presidential power as well as NATO affairs, for an independent appraisal 
of the miF-ANF!7 issue, in Europe as well as Washington. Bundy, 
while no mur ‘theologian’, bad nothing particular against the wF 
personally. He simply didn’t want President Johnson married to it in 
any sort of shotgun ceremony that he thought the State Department 
partisans were trying to stage. He did not think the West Germans 
wanted it nearly as badly as the State Department contended ... He 
doubted Harold Wilson was really keen about any new arrangements 
(and be had also collected some evidenca on this poiat) [italics added]. He 
thought the President ought to have a better reading than he was 
getting of the possible repercussions in Europe, because this would 
have an important bearing on the prospects for Senate approval... 
Beyond that, he saw it as his obligation to warn the Preaident of possible 
pitfalls...’ 


The document below was part of the evidence which Bundy assembled 
to build his case on wF. According to Neustadt, who was interviewed 
privately in August of this year, it was not the product of his ‘official’ 
mission to Britain for Bundy in the autumn of 1964 (which Geyelin 
talks of), but came out of an earlier, ‘private’ visit to England that 
June. Neustadt said he was on personal business at that time, and spent 
some time at Nuffield Coilege, on a grant from the Twentieth Century 
Fund to make a study of British defence policy in the nineteen-fifties. In 
1963, Neustadt had also been in England (he was virtually 2 commuter 
in those days) in pursuit of his study of the Skybolt fiasco, which Ken- 
nedy had commissioned as a tribute to history and 2 help for future 
policy-makers. Neustadt said he wrote the July 1964 memo as a pet- 
sonal project, and sent it to ‘friends’—that is, Presidential Assistant 
McGeorge Bundy. Of course, Bundy distributed it and it was part of 
the basis for Neustadt’s trip back to Britain later that year. The report 
of that later visit, which was the result of an official commission, is 
‘classified’ and has not been made public. The missions and the reports 





16 Geyelin, op cit, pp. 170-171. 
17 Harold Wilson's proposal for an “Allied (or Atlantic) Nuclear Force’, which wus 
to combine mF with national nuclear forces. 
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provided the groundwork for the first visit of Prime Minister Wilso. 
to Washington in December 1964. . 


Neustadt’s function in those days was that of a political odd-jobsmam 
Although he was not officially a White House staff member, he was ‘os 
call to the President’ while he was serving as professor of Governmerm 
at Columbia University. For a fee (the going rate was $75 per diam) be 
would shuttle down to Washington for whatever purposes his talent 
might serve. There was an office in the Executive Office Building 
next to the White House, assigned to his use. There, he would bus» 
himself with such matters as Kennedy memorabilia, the history o 
Skybolt, aad European-American relations. “Dick Neustadt’, a forme 
State Department official said recently, ‘was a senior proconsul of thi 
Empire.’ 


Neustadt came to Kennedy’s attention in 1960, during the ‘transition 
period between Republican and Democratic Administrations. Kennedy 
once chanced to remark that he had read Neustadt’s book Presidextia. 
Powsr (along with Ian Fleming), and that not only made the book : 
modest best-seller but propelled Neustadt into a position of somt 
prestige if not actual power. James Reston, perhaps after too quick + 
read, called the book ‘the nearest thing we have in contemporary 
America to The Prince’, and Neustadt was thereafter known as America’s 
own Machiavelli. He knows he does not deserve the reputation: ‘Tm > 
second-generation bureaucrat’, he once told an interviewer. 


Neustadt advised Kennedy on the transition period, and served om 
various presidential and congressional commissions studying admini- 
strative reorganization, campaign finances, the Mutual Security 
Program, and so forth. Finally he won the directorship of the Kennedy 
Institute of Politics at Harvard (and an associate deanship at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration). His consultancy 
continued into the Johnson years, and he was always available for a 
quick ‘atmospheric’ study of a sticky problem. Former White House 
“intelectual-in-residence’ John P. Roche recently attested to Neustadt’s 
usefulness: ‘Roche said at one time the Government lacked information 
on politics in Thailand’, The New York Times reported . . . ‘People 
went there and looked for systems and could not find them. . . They did 
not see the extension of the family as a power. Richard Neustadt of 
Harvard went to Thailand for three weeks and looked for functions 
instead of systems. He produced a six-page memorandum on Thai 
political systems that was more than the CLA and everybody else had 


done.’ 


The material of the memorandum here should be considered in the 
context of the Lr controversy as a whole. Like Bundy, Neustadt was 
no ‘theologian’, but neither had he anything ‘against the MLF per- 
sonally’. While ostensibly a proposal on how to ‘sell’ the mF to 
Britain, it was equally useful as evidence in Bundy’s death-kit. To 
connoisseurs of the inside-dopester style, it is an elegant example of 
amooth-talking, wit, accuracy of characterization, and instant con- 


- ceptualization. Neustadt is a master of the coy put-down. But the most 


interesting stylistic element—raised to political significance—is the 


emphasis on ‘atmospherics’. To the ‘realists’, issues and policies are 
what they seem, and their justification is in their seeming so. What is 
most frightening is that so much effort (and Neustadt’s missions were a 
tiny part of it) went into something as utterly absurd as the MLF. 


À 
Editorial Note X 


We have printed the following document as it stands, leaving in- 
consistencies of syntax, etc, and inaccuracies of spelling unaltered. 


Sir Henry Hardman was from 1963-4 Permanent Secretary at the 
Ministry of Defence, 1964-6 Permanent Under Secretary of State at the 
Ministry of Defence, since 1967 has been Governor and Trustee of the 
Reserve Bank of Rhodesia; Sir Michael Cary was from 1958-61 
Assistant Under Secretary at the Air Ministry, 1961-4 Deputy Secretary 
of the Cabinet, since 1964 has been Second Permanent Under Secretary A 
of State (Navy) at the Ministry of Defence; Arthur Palliser was sec- 
onded as a Counsellor in the Diplomatic Service to the Imperial De- 
fence College in 1963, in 1964 he was Head of Planning Staff at the 
Foreign Office, since 1966 he has been a Private Secretary to the Prime 
Minister; Sir William Armstrong has been Joint Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury since 1962; Sir Timothy Bligh was from 1959—64 
Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, 1964 (August) 
Deputy Under Secretary of State (Air), since 1966 has been Assistant 
Managing Director of the Thomson Organization. 
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Memorandum on 


` The British Labour Party and the MLF 


Prepared by Richard E. Neustadt 
July 6, 1964 


~ Everyone I saw in London during June brought up ‘aP’, usually with curses. J 


looked sympathetic and listened hard, trying to judge whether we might have 
another “Skybolt’ brewing if Labour comes in: another situation where the 
differences of interest are compounded by each side’s misreading of the pres- 
sures and procedures on the other side. I think we might. I also think we have a 
good chance to avoid it. On both scores, here is why. 


What follows has been drawn from conversations with politicians (mainly Wilson, 
Gordon Walker, Healy, Brown, Mulley, Jenkins—and Heath), with officials 
(mainly Hardman, Cary, Palliser, Armstrong, Bligh), and with Spectators 


_ (mainly Gwynn-Jones, Buchan, Beedham, Duchene). Before I left I swapped 


appraisals at our Embassy with Bruce, Irving and Newman. They will speak for 
themselves but I think we agree. 


I Assessment 
Regarding Labour’s look at w if they win in October and we in November, I 
think it safe to say that as of mow both the prospective ministers and the civilian 


top officials in mop, ro and, Number 10, see four things -pretty much 
alike: 


1. President Johnson personally wants negotiations wrapped up, with 
the British in if possible, before the cpu right-wing steps up its sneers at 
Erhardt (and Erler too) in the German campaign period. 

a. Otherwise the President confronts a coserete ‘German problem’, 
a pressing question for which he lacks answers: ‘Tf not MLF, what?’ 
3. Judged on his form as Senate Leader, our President—newly and well 
elected—can be expected to press hard for what he feels he needs, and 
to reward a helping hand but not forget a hindrance. 


When Wilson raised the subject at our first talk in mid-June I told him 
that I understood the President himself did seek to see the mir brought 
to fruition, for good reason from his point of view considering where 
he took up the issue, and that after the two elections Wilson, if in office, 
might want to ponder Johnson’s Senate record. ‘Oh’, said Wilson, 
“9 deal.’ 


But while these things are seen, it does sot follow that a Labour 
Government will promptly seek a ‘deal’. No member of the front- 
bench is impressed with mır in its own terms; none really buys our 
line on Europe or on Germany; the best of them still pursue Mc- 
Namara’s line of some two years ago; the others flounder. Also, most 
of them worry about Eastern European reaction. Moreover—more 
importaot—all the internal forces in their system press the other way, 
to put off the issue, or better still (were Johnson willing) to evade it 
altogether. As viewed in June the pressures for delay after a Labour 
victory include the following: 


t. Transition bureaucratics: Wilson’s first cabinet will be nothing to 
brag about in terms either of intellect or of experience. He is aware of 
this and means to take all key decisions into his own hands. He wants 
not merely to make ultimate decisions but to pass issues through his 
own mind early, sitting at the centre of a brains-trust, with himself as 
Gret brains-truster on the model, he says, of JFK. 


This suggests that much of his attention at the start will be devoted to 
machinery-building and administrative management (it fascinates him) 
and to getting hold of issues in economic management which may 
present themselves the moment he takes office. Besides, he has to over- 
sec the drafting of the Queen’s Speech (however banal) and the schedul- 
ing of work for Parliament (however routine) as it sits after election, 
unable to rise until the Christmas recess. 
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Also, more importantly, he has to keep one step ahead of all his col- | 


leagues in the precedent-making first encounters and arrangements 
which set tone and style for their relationships. ‘I shall be chairman of 
the Board, not President,’ he say, ‘but Managing Director too, and very 
active at it.’ 


All these concerns are bound to turn his mind from MLF. Wilson will 
take office quite unready to decide his course on shat. 
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Moreover, at the start of Wilson’s Government, the issues posed b 
MLF will be as unripe for decision as he is unready. His new Minister: 
fresh from campaigning as an opposition, will confront a deepl 
divided officialdom which has been marking time in an unprecedentes 
fashion through a long ‘American’ campaign, and 1s unsettled furthe 
by the prospect of a Cabinet less experienced than any known sinc 
1923, 


When officials get their hands on the new Ministers, Foreign Offic 
briefs presumably will urge affirmative response to us (assuming w 
stand firm) and then hard bargaining with us about terms and cond 
tions (and the name) of the new mixed-manned force. Assuming Gordos 
Walker is the Foreign Secretary (he almost certainly will be) I expect hy 
will submit with little struggle and become the advocate of his officis 
‘line,’ since he seems quite incapable of taking a coherent line himseN 
and has no source of strength, politically, beyond what he can draw 
from his machine. On the other hand, Defence Ministry briefs pre 
sumably will urge resistance to expenditures on seaborne forces ant 
will propose alternatives along the lines worked out for Thorneycrof 
last month. The Navy still wants Indian Ocean carriers above all else, i» 
reconciled I gather to Polaris submarines, but fears the bite of mum 
ships on its manpower asd money as much as it once feared thos 
submarines. The Air Force and the Ministry of Aviation (and th 
industry) are fighting to secure a lasting mission (and orders) fom 
manned aircraft. rrs-2 is to them what the 3-70 and sKYBOLT: were tc 
usar. Top Defense civilians, borrowing ‘Hitchcraft’ from us, finc 
MLF Of no account on military grounds and see no budgetary com 
pensation in it, quite the contrary. 


Assuming Denis Healy is Defense Secretary (he seems confident he 
will be), his own interest in a mission East of Suez (and in sales off 
British aircraft), his mistrust of continentals, his disdain for MLF. 
comport ‘well with the bulk of these official views. Despite some 
surface differences on such things as Polaris subs, the likelihood is 
that this Minister and his machine will find their outlooks basically 
compatible. They probably will come into agreement rather readily 
for reasons more substantial than in Gordon Walker’s case—whichs 
gives Healy an advantage over Walker, an advantage enhanced by 
intellect and drive. 


The prospect then is for perpetuation in the new regime of presenm 
differences between Fo and Mop on MLF per se. The issue will be Wilson’ 
to resolve. Neither Minister could resist him; neither has an inde- 
pendent power base politically. 


But this is not an issue to be met in isolation. Budgeting and politics 
alike require that it be decided in the context of Polaris subs, TSR-2°8, 
carriers, Aden, arms control, East-West ‘detente’, and Anglo-Americaps 
relations. This is not the context for snap judgment. Nor is it the con- 
text for a judgment based on Healy persus Walker. Wilson being Wilson 
(as above), hell almost surely want to reach beneath his Ministers to: 
their machines and form his own views before they have frozen theirs. 
For this he will need time. 
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Gordon Walker gave me the opinion that a Labour Government 
could easily be ready to confer with the Americans by late November. 
Maybe so, in ro terms. But I asked Cary (now at Navy) when official 
briefs on East-of-Suez plans could be expected to get serious mini- 
sterial attention. His reply: about six weeks after election (early Decem- > 
ber). I asked Wilson when he thought that Ministers and their machines / 
would be fully engaged with one another and with him. His reply: È 
Christmas recess (late December- January). And I asked Healy when he 
thought they’d have decided, as a Government, what they might do for 

us and wanted from us. His reply: late January. Considering how long 

it took the Tory Government—some four months, I surmise—to 
bargain out internally their current ‘supplementary’ MLF proposals, 
Wilson is an optimist (and Gordon Walker silly). 


2. Parliamentary politics: As Wilson now is going, back-bench 
opposition from his own side to a Labour Government (no other kind A 
of opposition threatens British Cabinets) can anise only on the left. 
The right will not be troublesome for a long time to come. Its leaders, 

to a man, will be in office. 


A Labour victory should leave the left unorganized and leaderless 
(Wilson was its leader) with its prospective size unknown either to its 
own hard-core or to the party leadership—underlying attitudes of 
many freshman mp’s will be hard to gauge. 


The problem posed for Wilson by this latent opposition is a matter 
to be estimated after the election. Everything depends upon the size 
and composition of his overall majority. At present, the ‘left-wing’ 
in its most general sense numbers about one-third of Labour mp’s, with 

a hard-core of 15-20 who are often very close indeed to the Communist i 
line. Were Labour to win but a bare majority ia Commons, that hard- 
core could become a pressing problem. Were Labour to sweep in (which . 
nobody expects), the general leftish group might rise to half the party — 
membership (with hosts of screwballs riding on the tide), also a 
pressing problem. If Labour wins a middle-sized majority, comfortable 
and not too big (70 is the front-bench ideal), left-wing opposition can 
become a problem only as the Government decides to make it so by 
forcing issues which give hard-core leftists wide appeal outside their 
own ranks. 


But «LF may well be such an issue. Krushchev and Zorin are making 
it so. It is indeed the best such issue, in left terms, now visible on the 
horizon—far better than Polaris subs which have a solid jingoist 
appeal, especially now that cno is dead. ‘MLF’ means literally nothing to 
the general public now and little more than that to most back-benchers, 
but it might be made to mean ‘pro-German, anti-Russian’, when the ~ 
time comes, with ‘American arm-twisting’ as an added feature. Hence, 
the potential wide appeal which won’t be lost on leftists. 


Whatever the dimensions of his victory, Wilson will need time to 
assess it, to count noses in the House, to decide which sort of problem 
he confronts and how be wants to meet it. mur is inextricably in- 
` volved in these decisions. The circumstances may suggest an early 
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challenge to the left for disciplinary purposes, in which case mur be 
comes an interesting possibility, one among others. Qr the circum 
stances may suggest leaving the opposition latent and unorganized a 
long as possible, in which case mur becomes a sheer embarrassment 
In neither case will Wilson want to rush his calculations. 


His need for caution can only be enhanced by the status of that othe 
opposition, the official Opposition, the late Government, which wils 
confront him with a front-bench better informed at the outset than hi 

own. Home, Heath, Thorneycroft could not unseat him, but they 
certainly could embarrass him if he puts a foot wrong. 


3. Pre-election postures: As of now neither Party seeks to make thi 
MLF a campaign issue. The Tory Cabinet can’t afford public commit 
ment w», over Thorneycroft’s dissent and Mountbatten’s scorn. & 
long as the Government does not officially endorse it, the oppositior 
has no reason to oppose it. And the voters remain free to ignore it, a» 
they do, which suits the front-bench on both sides since both wan: 
their hands free after election. 


But Wilson, Healy, Gordon Walker, Brown (among others) all have 
taken personal positions ranging from extremely skeptical to very 
negative. These, although unnoticed by the geaera/ public, are or 

record with assorted special publics: the press corps, back-benchers 

continental Socialists, and in Wilson’s case, Krushchev. (In the Kremlir 
he apparently defended us against the charge that mur was meant t 

arm the Germans, but he didn’t defend wre as such), Wilson talks o> 
arms control and detente. He and Healy—and especially Gordor 
Walker—talk of Atlantic consultation on strategy and policy ‘up to 
the final decision on the trigger, which is yours and must remain so.’ 
All three talk of ‘getting back to McNamara’s doctrine at Ann Arbor, 
which made sense.” And all this talk, however imprecise, revolves 
around a s#bsiilnte for MLF: they may be fuzzy on exactly what they do» 
want, but they don’t want that—end everyone who cares to listens 
knows it. 


This raises the problem of eating words after election—and the 
scason for campaign words hasn’t yet begun. 


Moreover, in a related sphere, other words which made more public 
impact may cause quite a lot of pain as the campaign proceeds: worde- 
about Polaris subs and the ‘independent deterrent’. With one exception, 
every Labour mp I encountered (about 20) expressed worry over 
Tory charges two months hence that ‘they want to hand our deterrent 
to Goldwater’, a nice point since if he is nominated his defeat will not 
have happened by the time of their election. Wilson was the exception; 
he professed himself unworried: ‘TI reply that the Tories have so 
little judgment as to count Johnson out, and Johnson won’t like that.’ 
(How this helps Wises is unclear to me). I asked Heath how he saw 
the issue. He grinned: “They got themselves into it, didn’t they ?’ 


As things stand even now, I sense little disposition among Labour 
front-benchers to scrap Polaris if they do come in, though they'd be 
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glad to scrap Macmillan’s escape-clause as a sop to ‘Ann Arbor’— 
and their left—since it is meaningless in substance and they don’t 
need it politically. Indeed, I get the clear impression that the main 
reason they still toy with cancelling Polaris is that they think »e want 
to end their national deterrent and would pay a price for that—in > 
short, a bargaining point with us. This contrasts oddly with our State 
ent view that mur is a ‘way out’ for them, a way to rid them- 
selves of a political embarrassment. But cND és dead, and Tories shortly 
may be breathing down their necks—and Thomeycroft is trying (via 
contracts) to give them the easier out of crying ‘fait accompli’ after 
election. 
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In the whole sphere of nuclear deterrence and allied relations there 
may be lots of words to eat by next October. The conjunction of our 
two campaigns helps not at all. Such eating calls for sugar-coating 
first. And that takes time (and sugar, some of its ours). À 


4. Dreams of Glory (retrospective): Labour has been out for twelve 
years. Few of its prospective Cabinet ministers have ever been ‘in’. 
Their vision of the place and power in the world which they hope to 
assume as Hu Government has rather more to do with 1951 than 1964, 
judging by the overtones when they discuss their prospects. Many of 
the educative shocks with Tories and officials have encountered in the 
interim do not seem to have registered in full on these outsiders. Roy 
Jenkins estimates that it will take a year at least for his frontbenchers, 
once in office, to get up to date about the ‘multi-racial Commonwealth’, 
for instance, let alone ‘Europe’. Regarding the Commonwealth, 
Atlee’s old concepts persist, and Wilson says, ‘we must make a new 
try in terms of economics, not politics’. Regarding Europe there is real 
ambivalence. Wilson and Healy evidently share the deep distrust of i 
Frogs and Wogs (to say nothing of Huns) which was characteristic of 
Atlee, Bevin, even Gaitskell—and remains in character for lots of ~ 
Labour voters. On the other band, temptations toward a continental 
policy, free from Americans, are never wholly lacking and might grow 
apace if only there were socialist regimes to join. Healy can’t play 
Thorneycroft and knows it, but I gather that he does think now and 
then of what it would be like (at least for bargaining with us) if there 
were Social Democrats in power on the Continent. 


And Wilson evidently has his own dreams of a role as honest broker 
in East-West relations (shades of 1945). Currently he is “the man who 
knows Krushchev.’ 


Power breeds realism, no doubt. But there is a gestation period. Mean- 
while, Her Majesty’s new Ministers are bound to be a rather proud 
and touchy lot, mindful of prerogatives and eager to believe that they — 
have other options than a deal with us. 


To summarize the foregoing four points: there will be no internal 
pressures on a Labour Government after election to spur it toward an 
early deal with us. Quite the contrary. The oal spur we can expect is 
their perception of our need and fired intention to proceed with or 
without them. 
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Accordingly, the first thing they will test is our intention, in the 
context of events after our own election. Although they know sos 
that the President wants mur, they’ll seek to satisfy themselves that 
he still wants it. Maybe events in Southeast Asia, say, or in East- 
West relations, will have altered his priorities. Or maybe he’s been 
firm only because of a ‘one-sided presentation’ from the ‘cabal’ 
(Botish for Rostow, Owen, Schaetzel, Bowie, whose positions are 
identified and classified in London). Maybe he would shift ground in 
the winter if he heard ‘the other side’ presented properly by Labour 
(a Healy speculation). 


If and as their testing shows us still determined, then and only then 
will they turn their minds in full seriousness to the key questions: 
What is the least they have to do for Johnson? and What is the most 
they might get in return? 


Subsumed under the first of these two questions are at least three 
issues on which nobody in Labour sow appears to have a firm grip or a 
clear understanding: Would we really go ahead without them, even if 
Rome held out too? Would we really assent to a voting formula which 
risks their veto over owr abandonment of our veto? Does it take a 
German-sized financial contribution to obtain full voting status, and 
if so what else but money might be made to count? After election, 
when they try to gauge our ‘quid’, these issues will come up for 
clarification. 


Regarding the second question, the ‘quo’ in any bargain, shadow- 
ministers sew voice assorted notions, none of them precise, none 
‘elled’. Few of these are firmly held, some are scarcely serious, but 
all together do suggest the range within which they'll begin to think 
after election. These notions include the following (items are sof 
mutually exclusive): 

x. A new disarmament approach to the Soviets before decision on an 
allied mtxed-manned force. 

2. New inter-allied consultative mechanisms (asd symbols) as substitute 
(or supplement) for any mixed-manoned force. 

3. A mixed-manned force of aircraft, Pershings, ground forces, what- 
have-you, with few if any surface ships to start (variations on the 
present Government’s proposal). 

4. With any mixed-manned force, assurance of some form of us veto 
into perpetuity (or of British veto over our withdrawal from our veto). 
5. American orders for British aircraft, or some variant which serves 
the same purposes (unless these have been served by item three above). 
6. American support for and assistance to new forms of British pre- 
sence Hast of Suez—carriers, etcetera—including diplomatic support 
with Nasser for an unimpeded, unexploited, phase-out from the Aden 
base. 


Beyond these notions one goes around the world, touching specu- 
latively on South-east Asia (including Indonesia), British Guiana, 
Cuba, and the like, as places where the us might be threatened or the 
ere eee over MLF. The talk grows less 
substantial as one goes. 
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But in the talk there is a hint: if we harm them, they are not without 
resources to retaliate in kind. Whether ve think they actually can afford 
to hurt us matters less than whether żbey think they can. As of now they 
do. 


David Bruce predicts that Wilson almost surely will try out on Johnson A 
item two above (consultative machinery), perhaps combined with } 
item one (disarmament talks) as a substitute for mur. Only when 
Johnson said ‘no’ sxrept in the context of action on MLF would Wilson 
come to grips with other items on this list and seriously contemplate 

a deal. Bruce thus suggests that a two-stage negotiation is in prospect, 
with Wilson being turned down at the first stage. Such an outcome 
adds materially to the risks of Skybolt-type misunderstandings. We 
should improve upon this prospect if we can. 


Il Recommendations > 


Wilson told me that after the two elections he expects to bring a team to 
Washington, introducing the régimes to one another in the context of 
exploratory talks across-the-board, ‘as Macmillan did with Eisenhower 
in 1957.’ Regarding Britain and the mır, we should begin to plan so» 
for the timing and the content of those talks. I suggest the following : 


1. Pre-election restraint: Weve got one message across: Johnson 
wants MLF and if they seek fruitful Anglo-American relations (as they 
must) they’ll have to reckon with that fact. Enough argued for the 
time being. Americans should now confine themselves to listening. 
Let Exglishwex like Harlech, Gwynn-Jones, and other close observers 
needle Wilson and the rest on how to do their reckoning. We should , 
not be caught with needles in our hands. Especially not members of ` 
the ‘cabal’. At the same time, we should—of course—keep contact. 
We need to know as best we can what reckoning they do, or leave q 
undone, and why, before election. 


2. Post-election gestures: If Wilson is elected in October, Johnson 
(still running) can’t do much more than send formal congratulations. 
But immediately after osr election, the President—assuming he remains 
of the same mind on m~E—might well send Wilson a warm, personal 
communication, inviting him to come and bring his team for talks in 
every sphere, ‘as soon as you are ready,’ perhaps suggesting the last 
week in January ‘after Inaugural’, as a good time, and saying with 
respect to the defense sphere that Johnson is determined to get action 
on the mir, if possible in company with Wilson: no pressure, no gun- 
to-the-head on timing, but explicit determination. 


This letter should be hand-carried, preferably by Mac Bundy (cover 
story: ‘arrangements for a meeting,’ with a one-day trip to Bonn re- 
garding further meetings, if need be). Wilson and his colleagues regard 
Bundy as close to the President, completely reliable, and not a ‘cabal’ 
member. A cabinet officer would be too prominent, a ‘cabal’ member 
fatal. Bundy is our best bet. He could effectively enlarge upon the mes- 
sage that he carried in at least the following respects: 

a. our interest in their cancellation of Polaris sub. If we Aaven’t any 
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interest and it’s sof a bargaining point with us, the sooner they know 
that the better. f 

b. our view on trading off the mur for something from the Russians 
which would interest the Germans. If we think there is no prospect of a 
useful exploration until after we have got mur launched, the sooner 
they know that the better. And the sooner they know what we think 
the Russian ‘quo’ might have to be, the likelier they are to see our 
point on timing. 

c. our view on consummating MLF without them if need be, however 
much we’d rather have them in. If we really mean to go ahead should 
they find, after reasonable thought and talk, that they can’t join, the 
sooner the better again. 


A Bundy trip conceivably could save us the whole first stage of Bruce’s 
predicted two-stage negotiation. 


3. Planning for a deal: We have four months before we can make 
post-election contracts. This is ample time to clarify our own minds on 
the range of responses we could make to Wilson’s probable requests. 
When we see how dis reckoning progresses we can adjust our plan- 
ned responses, provided we have planned them in advance. We might 
start by identifying every element of bureaucratic, political and personal 
pressure agatest MLF, which Wilson once in office may encounter, and 
then see what we could devise to temper each such element, as follows: 


a. The British Navy East of Suez: Do we want a Western presence 
of substantial capability in the Indian Ocean area? Are we prepared to 
sce it wear a British label, thus perpetuating a non-European mission 
for Great Britain? If so, here is a promising route to a new joint 
venture, linking our interests for years ahead in a relationship which 
can’t be criticized on grounds that it discriminates against the rest of 
Europe. British resources alone, even in the most ambitious Naval 
plans, evidently won’t produce a force which could do more than enter 
friendly harbors, on request, for police actions. But British naval 
hearts, I think, would quicken to the notion of a layer mission under 
British management with joint support. Healy’s interests would, I 
thiak, become engaged. And even if we did no more than befriend a 
restricted British presence, our support, if tangible, might ease the 
pain of MF in British naval circles. Hither way, what support could we 
offer? 

b. The British Aircraft Industry: RAF is eager for TSR-2 as a matter of 
manned-bombership. The Ministries of Defense and Aviation accept 
the idea of its multilateralization to produce more orders, thereby 
cutting unit costs and adding work for British manufacturers. This ex- 
pensive, problematical new weapon (still under development) locks up a 
lot of defense funds which otherwise might cover MLF and carriers too. 
But TsR-2 also is the only thing in sight to sustain Britain’s aviation 
industry. This is the crux of the matter. RAF aside, the interests of those 
Ministries (and of Wilson’s projected Ministry of Technology) run with 
new orders—and employment—for that industry. Either in the con- 
text of a mixed-manned force or separately, new orders for sows ait- 
craft (whether tsr-2 or not) would compensate these interests for 
support of MLF. This is virtually sure to be an item in their bargaining. 


Granting our own industry’s concerns, what might we do for theirs? 

c. The American Veto: Labour front-benchers say they'd never 
take a control formula for mF which hints at an American withdrawal 
(their eyes are on back-benchers, and on anti-Germans, and on Mos- 
cow). But Germans—and Europeans—want to point toward the day | 
when a United Europe could ‘buy us out’. Their need to do so must 
be balanced against Labour’s need to say ‘not without British consent’. N 
My gwss is that a form of words which subjects changes in control, a ' 
dropping of oar veto, to consent by every member (thus to HMG’s con- 
sent) will do the trick especially if Wilson could go home and claim a 
victory while Erhardt could express himself still satisfied. Have we the 
words to produce this result ? 

d. Consultative Mechanisms: A Labour Government will need some 
symbols both for public satisfaction for Gordon Walker's amour propre 
(to say nothing of Wilson’s). But it presumably could also use some 
substance and the closer symbols can relate to substance the better. 
Symbolically, if there are British colonels now at Omaha, could 
have them ostentatiously replaced by generals? If the Berlin task 
force is a useful mechanism, could we ostentatiously enlarge its man- 
date? If the Board of Governors of mur is to preside over a nuclear 
force, could we formally put it into the business of discussing allied 
strategy, or arms control, or both? Other comparable questions will 
suggest themselves. Substantively, I would hope there is some real 
work to be done behind facades like these. And perhaps we could go 
beyond these to some further ventures of decided usefulness to Britain 
in real terms even if not symbolically. I think particularly of a joint 
review from ministry to ministry concerning our projected force 
levels, roles, missions around the world, with Bonn’s Defense Ministry 
brought in for a tripartite look at Europe. Conceivably this might 
become an annual exercise geared to our respective ‘budget seasons’. - 
Whether publicized or not it would have undoubted meaning, sub- 
stantively, for the British (there’s more in it for them than for us). 
Is this something else Wilson might gain from talks with us ? 

e. East-West Relations: Wilson will need protection from the charge 
that by support for mır he enters a pro-German, anti-Soviet, anti- 
detente, capitalist plot. He will also need to be convinced in his own 
mind that he is doing no such things, and that the Russians know it. 
How do we convinces him, once we have informed him (if we do) that 
consummation of the xır must precede any thought of explorations 
looking toward a trade-off with the Soviets? I think of several things 
which might well help. He’ll want to tell the President about Krush- 
chev; the President could listen with attentive interest. He'll want to 
hear the President discourse upon the cause of reduced tension, Hast 
and West, with as much seriousness as the late President displayed to 
him in April 1963. This should be no problem. As a Kremlinologist 
he’ll want to hear strong reasons why that cause can be adpanced by ~ 
action on the mir. He’ll want to hear them because if he makes a deal 
with us, he’ll need to use them. And he’ll want the mur he joins to wear 
a different look—perhaps be called a different name—than it has worn 
since Moscow started to attack it. This as a matter of convinction aad 
protection. These things do not exhaust the list. What else? Or what 
instead ? 

f. Atmospherics: Wilson’s first contact with Anglo-American re- 
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lations came in the Second World War, when he was a young civil 
servant. His last official contact came in Atlee’s government. As 
Prime Minister I would expect him to arrive in Washington with 
recollections of the Anglo-American relationship and hopes for his own 
personal relationship which are quite different from perceptions of 
reality held by many American officials. Numbers of things can be done 
on the cheap to avoid shocking his sensibilities. For one, the President 
might ask his advice on a short list of replacements for David Bruce. 
For another, Averell Harriman might figure prominently among his 
hosts. If these don’t serve there are sure to be others. They are worth 
thought and attention. 


These suggestions all rest on one underlying premise, that it will be 
worth our while to ease the path for Wilson, pay him a good price, 
leave him no possible excuse we can foresee for failing to proceed 
toward MLF in company with us and with the Germans. That assump- 
tion is subject to challenge, I know. I make it because I surmise that if 
we get over this hurdle in good style, the stage will be well set not only 
for effective Anglo-American relations but for increasingly productive 
Anglo-German ones. And I can think of nothing likelier to speed a 
Labour Government’s approach toward the European aad Atlantic 
attitudes ss favor, than productive, firm relations both with Washing- 
ton and Bonn. There is, besides, an opposite side to the coin. And I 
don’t like the look of shar. R.E.N, 
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Introduction to Gramsci 


I9I9-1920 | 

A 
The impact of the Bolshevik Revolution and the aftermath of the First N 
World War transformed Western and Eastern Europe after 1918 intoa | 
storm-zone of unrest that has never since been equalled. A wave of 
political and industrial insurgency unfurled across the continent: this 
was the time of the insurrection in Berlin, the Soviet in Munich, the 
Commune in Budapest, the general strike in Vienna, the rising in 
Vratsa and Plovdiv, and the factory occupations of Turin. For 2 few 
brief years, the whole capitalist order seemed on the verge of a revolu- 
tionary overthrow. The most spectacular episodes of this international 
upheaval were the revolt in which Luxemburg and Liebknecht were 
assassinated, the adventure from which Dimitrov escaped, and 
debacle of proletarian power which made Lukács an exile for thirty 
years. But the mass struggles which were richest in theoretical develop- 
ments were those of the young working class of Turin, whose age and 
composition so closely resembled that of the proletariat of Petrograd 
(Fiat/Putilov). Antonio Gramsci, editor of L’Ordixs Naose from 1919 to 
1920, was its spokesman. Gramsci’s early writings on workers’ coun- 
cils, trade unions, political parties and the State are a product of the 
great revolutionary turmoil of Northern Italy after 1918.” 


Gramsci was 28 when, together with Palmiro Togliatti, he captured 
control of the newly-founded weekly L’Ordise Naoro. He immediately 
published, on June 20th 1919, an editorial calling for the creation of 
Factory Councils in Turin. Its title—Democrazia Operata—was already a 
programme. Gramsci urged the transformation of the limited ‘internal 
commissions’ which had existed in Turinese industry since Italy’ s 
entry into the First World War, into democratic workers’ councils - 
embracing all the workers in every plant. The response to his appeal 
was immediate and enthusiastic: within six months, by December 1919, 
150,000 Turinese workers were organized in Councils. There have 
been few occasions in socialist history when a theoretical initiative by 
an intellectual worker (Gramsci was not a political leader at this time) 
has been so massively and instantaneously adopted by industrial 
workers. The Factory Councils were composed of commissars elected 
from each work-team in the plant. They were like the representatives of 
the Paris Commune—revocable by referendum at any moment. 





1 For further reading, see Paolo Spriano’s Introduction to ‘L’'Oreme Naowe’ (1919- 

1920), Hinaudi 1963, and L’Orcaparione dells fabbriche, Einaudi 1964; Giuseppe Berti’s 

introductory essay to I primei diss anni di sita del Partito Comsemaste Italiane, Peltrin-~ 
eli Annali 1966; Giuseppe Fiori, Vite de Antonie Gramsci. Laterza 1966. Grumsact’s 

writings are published by Einaudi in 12 volumes (the lest of which, covering the 

period 1922-1926, is due later this year). A good selection of his pre-prison articles . 
makes up the second volume, Ne/ jempe dalle lotta (1914-1926), of the as yet incom 

plete four-volume anthology 2000 pagim di Gramsci, II Saggiatore 1964, this an- 

thology is well-edited, with useful introductory material The best studies to 

have appeared in English are Antonio Gramsci and the origins of Italian Communism ; 

John M. Cammett, Stanford University Press 1967; and John Merrington’s cseay in 

Soctahist Register 1968. 
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Democratic control by the workers themselves of their own councils 
was explicitly conceived as a counterforce to the restricted,and bureau- 
cratized Italian trade unions. The fundamental task of the Councils 
were to build workers’ power in the factories and to foster a revolu- 
tionary culture of producers preparatory to national victory by the 
proletariat. The Councils soon showed their vitality and combativity 
as weapons of class struggle. 


In March 1920, the Italian employers reconstituted the General Con- 
federation of Industry (Confindustria) to mobilize for the repression of 
the working class movement: its secretary, Olivetti, declared that the 
Councils must be destroyed. Troops were deployed to encircle Turin. A 
month later, a dispute over daylight saving time (changing clocks) at a 
Fiat works was seized by the employers as a pretext to proclaim a lock- 
out. They then demanded the reversion of the Councils to the old 
status of internal commissions, as a condition of settlement. Confronted 
with this clear bid to smash the basis of mass militancy in the city, the 
Turin Chamber of Labour, the engineering workers’ union (Fiom) and 
the Socialist Party (pst) declared a general strike. 500,000 industrial and 
agricultural workers stopped work and the whole of Piedmont came to 
a standstill. But the national leadership of the psi and the Confederation 
of Labour (CG1) refused to give any assistance to the strike, which thus 
remained trapped in its provincial stronghold. After eleven days, the 
Turinese working class was forced to admit defeat, and work was 
resumed. The Factory Councils were not, however, abolished as the 
employers had planned. 


Four months later, battle was engaged again, this time on a yet grander 
scale. On August 16th the engineering workers’ union in Milan ordered 
2 work-to-rule when the employers broke off wage negotiations. This 
was a new weapon in Italy. The employers reacted violently. The lead 
was given by the Alfa-Romeo plant which ordered a lock-out in reprisal. 
The workers immediately occupied the factory: everywhere in Milan 
fellow-workers followed their example. Two days later, on September 
Ist 1920 the big metallurgical plants in Turin were occupied; then the 
movement spread to most of Italian heavy industry, and some sectors 
of light industry. Turin rapidly became the vortex of the movement, 
which assumed the character of a general challenge to capitalist society 
as 2 whole. The Factory Councils controlled production within the 
factories, while protecting the plant from counter-attack by organizing 
Red Guards. Great efforts were made to maintain output. Armed 
workers in Turin clashed with the city’s security forces. The question of 
power had clearly been posed on a national scale. 


At this climactic moment of social crisis and mass working-class up- 
surge, the caL passed responsibility for all decisions to the Socialist 
Party. The Socialist Party thereupon abdicated, requesting the cG to 
poll its members as to whether they opted for negotiations or an 
immediate move towards revolution. A referendum was organized, 
which predictably endorsed the official cox policy of negotiations (by 
a narrow majority). An economist settlement was reached with the 
employers, by the mediation of the Prime Minister Giolitti, who even 
insisted on the introduction in Parliament of a bill ratifying the 


‘principle’ of workers’ control.* Another referendum in the unions was 
then organized to secure endorsement of the settlement. Between 
September 25-30 the occupations ceased. The Italian working class, 
deliberately abandoned by its political party for a hypocritical electoral- 
ism at the supreme hour of its struggle, had suffered a catastrophic \ 
defeat. The Italian bourgeoisie had now witnessed its ardour and, 
power, but had been left intact; the immense social fear that resulted ` 
produced fasicism. Mussolini’s movement became a major political 
force immediately after the end of the occupations. 


The parallel between the fate of the great wave of occupations in Italy 
and that of the recent occupations in France needs no emphasis: it is 
cruelly evident. Gramsci’s writings in these critical years assume a 
special reverberation after the events of May 1968. They deserve close 
study throughout the revolutionary Left. Gramsci’s thought had not 
matured by 1920. It will be seen that there are important errors in hi 
writings of this period. But they form a matchless document of 
mass struggles of the time, and raise some of the central issues for a 
contemporary Marxist theory of the socialist revolution in the West. 
These essays were the practical-critical preliminary to the mature 
Gramsci of the Prisox Notebooks: the rupture formed by the later work 
occurs within a theoretical space already traced by them. 


Gramsci’s Turin texts centre on the problem of working-class demo- 
cracy and the socialist State. He saw the Factory Councils as the local 
model of the future dictatorship of the proletariat: Italian Soviets 
which could already begin to extend their power within industry. The 
basis of this theory was his distinction between the party and trade- 
union as voluntary and contractual organizations, grouping the van- 
guard of the working class, and the State as the universal association of | 
all producers. A worker had to decide to become a member of the 
former: he was of right a participant in the latter. Gramsci insisted that 
the Councils in Turin include all workers, no matter what their political™ 
formation or outlook, and combatted any tendency to exclude anar- 
chists—the traditional adversaries of the Italian Socialist Party. The 
Constitution of the Councils was inspired by this rigorous conception 
of proletarian democracy: the revocable mandates which Marx has 
exalted in the Paris Commune and Lenin had approved in Stats and 
Revolution were given practical form. Gramsci’s emphasis on this prin- 
ciple is an affirmation of the autonomy and creativity of the working 
class, which for him far surpassed in its potential the bureaucratized 


routines of trade-unionism. 


This creativity, embodied in the Councils, had four distinct but simul- 
taneous manifestations for Gramsci 


1. It was a stormy political militancy in the class struggle against 
capitalism. This militancy constantly tended to overflow the limits of 
trade union demands, and to pose the question of revolution. “By its 

` revolutionary spontaneity, the Council tends to unleash the class war at 
any moment; by its bureaucratic form, the trade-union tends to prevent 
the class war from ever being unleashed’.® 

1 cf, de Gaulle’s advocacy of workers’ ‘participation’. 

3 See below: Usiens and Cosmci/s—IT, 
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2. It was an incipient reappropriation of work and its product within 
the factory. ‘In so far as it builds this representative apparatus, the 
working class effectively completes the expropriation of the primary 
machine, of the most important instrument of production: the working 
class itself. It thereby rediscovers itself, acquiring consciousness of its 
organic unity and counterposing itself as one united whole to capital- 
ism’.* Gramsci here clearly introduces the theme of ‘alienation’ and its 
superscasion, at a time when Marx’s early writings were unknown in 
Europe; apart from him only Lukács was to develop a comparable 
theory—a year later. Gramsci thus constantly emphasised ‘the joyous 
consciousness’ of “work for use and the disinterested production of 
social wealth’ whereby the working class affirmed ‘its sovereignty’ and 
‘its power and freedom as a creator of history’. 


3. Gramsci, however, not only stressed the socialist revolution as a 
triumph over alienation: he also explicitly identified the working class 
as the fandamental ‘productive force’ which is imprisoned by capitalist 
relations of production. The significance of this equation is obvious 
today, when an important current of Marxist theory sharply separates 
the ‘objective’ contradition: forces/relations of production (economic 
crises) from the ‘subjective’ contradiction: bourgeoisie/proletariat 
(class struggle) and argues that the one may be operative when the 
other is latent, and vice-versa.” Gramsci’s formula, by contrast, is that 
‘the new productive forces’ are “what we summarize by the expression: 
proletariat’ and that therefore ‘the maximum speed’ of the revolution is 
simultaneously the ‘greatest liberation’ of these forces of production. 
It is probably no accident that ṣo years later, the great upsurge of 
factory occupations in France has produced exactly the same identifica- 
tion, after a long interval. Glucksmann’s Strategie et Revolution en France 
1968—one of the most important theoretical works to emerge so far 
from the French events—spontaneously re-discovers the same language: 

the workers and students on the barricades represent ‘the revolt of the 
ensemble of modern productive forces against bourgeois relations of 


production.”® 


4. Lastly, the Councils performed a role which found expression in 
Gramsci’s conception of a ‘new order’. This characteristic theme, which 
gave its title to his weekly, represented a permanent preoccupation for 
Gramsci thereafter. The proletariat had to accomplish ‘two revolutions’ 
—one destroying the bourgeois State, the other constructing a liber- 
ated social system. The latter was the more difficult, as recent tragic 
defeats in Bavaria and Hungary bore witness. The Italian working 
class must therefore start to train itself as the future governing class, 
architect of a society without precedent, here and now. The Council 
was its apprenticeship. It was a system of ‘workers’ democracy’ 
that should be ‘a magnificent school of political and administrative 
experience’, which ‘would give a permanent form and discipline to the 
masses’.’ The experience of power in the factory thus had a cual- 
tural function, in the deepest meaning of the word, preparing and 
4 See below: The Factory Commcil, 

3 Maurice Godeliecr’s Rattomalitd et Irrattomalité en Economie is the most extreme version 
of this argument. 

+ Stratégie ei Revelutoon en France 1968, André Glucksmann p. 128. 

7 See below: Workers’ Democracy. 
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educating the working class to its immense future responsibilities 


Detonation of revolution, reappropriation of labour, liberation of 
productivity and rehearsal of power—the Council united all these 
moments. Gramsci’s programme was an original and powerful one. y 
But it was soon subjected to a searching criticism by the facts. f 

N 
In 1919 Gramsci counterposed the Workers’ Council to the Party: only 
the former was the true ‘form of the revolutionary process’. Gramsci’s 
view of the party at this time was heavily influenced by his own ex- 
perience of the psi, of which he was a member, and by the example of 
the spp in Germany and Austria. The psi had not compromised itself 
with the social-chauvinism of European Social-Democracy in 1914, and 
emerged from the war stronger than ever. But it had never become 
transformed into a revolutionary party, and basically confined its 


activities to parliamentary agitation and propaganda work. The spp in 
Germany and Austria, on the other hand, having participated in 
imperialist war, then deliberately stifled the revolutionary upsurge of 
the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils after the war, by taking them over 
from above and converting them into rubber stamps of its own bureau- 
cratic will (a process particularly perfected by the more skilful Austrian 
party). Gramsci was determined to prevent any repetition of this pro- 
cess in Italy. Hence his insistent warnings against any party or trade 
anion manipulation of the Factory Councils. At the same time, it is 
evident that the only positive role he conceived for a socialist party was 
an idealized mirror of the current practice of the ps1. Thus he argued 
that the party (like the trade union) was a product of capitalism—a com- 
petitive organization fashioned for an exchange society whose political 
form was parliamentary democracy. In this arena, its essential function 
was ideological: it should be an ‘incorporeal government’, a “radiation 
of prestige’—not an iron organization of revolutionary combat. The 
radical inadequacy of this conception was soon demonstrated. The 
spontaneous wave of factory occupations in 1920 created a revolution- 
ary situation in Italy. But there was no revolutionary pearty—no dynamic 
and disciplined vanguard—which alone could have seized power and 
destroyed the bourgeois State. The collapse of the pst at the moment of 
crisis threw into unmistakeable relief the inability of the factory 
councils by themselves to achieve the revolution of which Gramsci had 
believed they were the ‘true form’. It became clear that Gramsci had 
telescoped the problem of the socialist State after the revolution with the 
problem of working class organization before the revolution. The illu- 
sion of achieving dominant economic power prior to the seizure of 
national pohticalpower was dramatically exploded. The theoretical error 
of Gramsci’s conception indeed became ironically concrete. The 
workers in September 1920 preoccupied themselves with maintaining 
production (an impossible goal anyway) in the factories they occupied, 
to prove their technical capacity as ‘the most advanced productive 
forces’; to set them such an aim was completely irrelevant in the crisis. 
They should, of course, have been mobilizing for armed insurrection 
in the streets. The absence of a theory of teswrrection is, in fact, the miss- 
ing link in the whole of Gramsci’s early writings. He devoted only one 
essay to it—“The Question of Force’—which demonstrates this central 
flaw graphically. For Gramsci projected the whole problem outside the 
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arena of working-class struggle altogether, onto the shoulders of the 
anarchic peasantry. They alone, he wrote, could defeat and disperse the 
military forces of the capitalist State, leaving the urban working class to 
inherit power in the cities. This convenient solution, based on an in- 
accurate analogy with the Russian Revolution, was an evasion of 
responsibility. It was consistent with Gramsci’s conception of the 
party at the time that in this essay he should merely demand that it ask 
parliamentary questions about troop dispositions, rather than forestall 
counter-revolution with a planned assult on power. Gramsci, who had 
not yet been able to read much of Lenin’s work (as he complains in his 
later critique of the pst), had not yet grasped Lenin’s central maxim for 
a revolutionary party already present in “What is to be Done ?’>—that 
the Party should be ‘ready for sserything’, above all, ‘the preparation, 
timing and execution of the sastomal armed insurrection .8 


The defeat of the Turin occupations in September 1920 brought home 
this lesson to Gramsci. Thereafter, his life and work changed. His im- 
mediate reaction to the mistakes of his programme for the Factory 
Councils was a ferocious Jacobinism, whose images recall the provin- 
cial Commissioners of Public Safety of the French Revolution, vested 
with absolute powers and subject to absolute penalties if they failed in 
their missions: ‘A revolutionary movement can only be based on the 
proletarian vanguard, and must be led without prior consultation, 
without the apparatus of representative assemblies. Revolution is like 
war; it must be minutely prepared by a working class general staff, 
just as a war by the Army’s general staff: assemblies can only ratify 
what has already taken place, exalt the successful and implacably punish 
the unsuccessful.’ Henceforward all Gramsci’s energies and reflections 
were concentrated on the problem of creating the revolutionary party. 
The last two essays published here mark the decisive shift to a Leninist 
problematic, whose practical expression was Gramsci’s participation in 
the founding of the Italian Communist Party at the Livorno Congress 
in 1921 and his subsequent assumption of the leadership of the Party, as 
the Italian detachment of the Third International. 


Gramsci never abandoned his belief in working-class democracy, any 
more than did Lenin when he wrote What is to bs Dome?, prolegomenon 
and complement to his demand in State and Revolution for the most 
radical popular democracy from below. But after the Turin experience, 
Gramsci understood its dialectical temporality. He no longer believed 
in an immediate ascension from factory councils to the socialist state. 
The party, which alone could waks the revolution, now intervened. The 
role of the peasantry was reformulated in his later work in the notion of 
a new historical bloc. The preoccupation with proletarian democracy 
became an acerbic critique of bureaucratic centralism. The creativity 
and autonomy of the working class were resituated in a concept absent 
from the early writings: hegemony. All of these ideas were integrated 
under the aegis of a general theory of the Marxist party—the Modern 
Prince. In Gramsci’s mature theory after 1921, poktes is always in 
command—that politics which, he wrote, always has ‘a military sub- 
stratum’. The lessons of his experience have yet to be invalidated. 


3 What is to be dome? p. 265. Lenin’s italics. 


Antonio Gramsci 
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Soviets in Italy 


1 Workers’ Democracy 
An urgent problem today faces every socialist with a lively sense of sh historical 


responsibility that rests on the working class and on the Party which represents 
the critical and active consciousness of the mission of this class. 


How are the immense social forces unleashed by the War to be harnessed? How 

ate they to be disciplined and given a political form which has the potential to 

develop and grow continuously into the basis of the socialist State in which the 

dictatorship of the proletariat is embodied? How is the present to be welded to- 
the future, satisfying the urgent necessities of the one and working effectively to 

create and ‘anticipate’ the other? 


The aim of this article is to stimulate thought and action. It is an invitation to the 
best and most conscious workers to reflect on the problem and collaborate— 
each in the sphere of his own competence and activity—towards its solution, by 
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focusing the attention of their comrades and associations on it. Only 
common solidarity in a work of clarification, persuasion and mutual 
education will produce concrete, constructive action. 


The socialist State already exists potentially in the institutions of social 
life characteristic of the exploited working class. To link these institu- 
tions together, co-ordinating and ordering them in a highly centralized 
hierarchy of instances and powers, while respecting the indispensable 
autonomy and articulation of each, means creating a true and representa- 
tive workers’ democracy here and now. Such a democracy should be 
effectively and actively opposed to the bourgeois State, and already 

prepared to replace it in all its essential functions of administration and 
control of the national heritage. 


Today, the workers’ movement is led by the Socialist Party and the 
Confederation of Labour.! But for the great mass of workers, the exer- 
cise of the social power of the Party and the Confederation is only 
achieved indirectly, by prestige and enthusiasm, authoritarian pressure 
and even inertia. The scope of the Party’s prestige widens daily, spread- 
ing to previously unexplored popular strata; it wins consent and a 
desire to work effectively for the advent of Communism among groups 
and individuals which have never previously participated in political 
struggle. These disorderly and chaotic energies must be given perman- 
ent form and discipline. They must be organized and strengthened, 
making the proletarian and semi-proletarian class an organized society 
that can educate itself, gain experience and acquire a responsible con- 
sciousness of the duties that fall to a class that achieves State power. 


Only many years of decades of work will enable the Socialist Party and 
the trade unions to absorb the whole of the working class. These two 
institutions cannot be identified immediately with the proletarian 
State. In fact, in the Communist Republics, they have continued to 
survive independently of the State, as institutions of propulsion (the 
Party) or of control and partial implementation (the unions). The 
Party must continue as the organ of Communist education, the 
dynamo of faith, the depository of doctrine, the supreme power 
harmonizing and leading towards their goal the organized and disci- 
plined forces of the working class and the peasantry. Precisely because 
it must strictly carry out this task, the Party cannot throw open its 
doors to an invasion of new members, unused to the exercise of 
responsibility and discipline. 


1 Founded at Genoa in 1892, The Italian Socialist Party (pst) represented the Second 
International in Italy. Unlike its French and German equivalents, it did not support 
the entry of Italy into the War in May 1915, but neither did it adopt a Zimmet- 
waldist attitude. The result was that it survived the War with the three wings 
characteristic of pre-War Socialist Parties: a reformist wing on the right; a ‘maxima 
list’ (orthodox) centre; and a revolutionary wing on the left. The General Confeder- 
ation of Labour (CGL) was the Socialist federation of trade unions, Founded in 1906, 
its pre-war membership rose to 384,000, about half the orgaotred workers in Italy. 
After the War, the cc. membership rose mpidly to 2,000,000; its Catholic (cm) and 
syndicalist (usr) counterperts claimed 1,160,000 and 800,000 members respectively. 
The caL was dominated by reformists like its post-War secretary, D’ Aragons 
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But the social life of the working class is rich in institutions, is articu- 
lated by a multiplicity of activities. These precisely demand develop- 
ment, co-ordination, and interconnection in a broad and flexible 
system that will include and order the entire working class. 


à 
The workshop with its internal commissions,? the socialist circles and `^ 


the peasant communities are the centres of proletarian life in which we 
must work directly. 


The internal commissions are organs of workers’ democracy which 
must be freed from the limitations imposed on them by the manage- 
ment, and infused with new life and energy. Today, the internal com- 
missions limit the power of the capitalist in the factory and perform 
functions of arbitration and discipline. Tomorrow, developed and en- 
riched, they must be the organs of proletarian power, replacing th 

capitalist in all his useful functions of management and administration., 


The workers should proceed forthwith to the election of vast delegate 
assemblies, chosen from their best and most conscious comrades, under 
the slogan: ‘All Power in the Workshop to the Workshop Committee’, 
co-ordinating this slogan with another: ‘All State Power to the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Councils’. 


A vast field of concrete revolutionary propaganda would open up 
before the Communists organized in the Party and in the ward circles. 
In accord with the urban sections, the ward circles should make a 
survey of the workers’ forces in their zone, and become the seat of the 
ward council of workshop delegates, the ganglion that knits together 
and centralizes all the proletarian energies of the ward. The system of 
elections could be varied according to the size of the ward, but the aim 
should be to get one delegate elected for every 15 workers, divided me 
categories (as in English factories), arriving by electoral stages at 
committee of factory delegates which included representatives of the 
whole work process (manual workers, clerical workers, technicians). 
The ward committee should also try to include delegates from the 
other categories of workers living in the ward: servants, coachmen, 
tram-drivers, railway workers, road-sweepers, private employees, 
clerks, and others. ` 


The ward committee should be an expression of the whole working class 
living in the ward, a legitimate and authoritative expression that-com- 
mands respect for a discipline invested with spontancously delegated 
power, and that can order the immediate, integral cessation of all wo 
throughout the ward. . 


The ward committees should be enlarged into urban commissions, 





1 ‘Commissioni interai’: roughly equivalent to the shop steward committees ect up in 
Britain during the First World War. The intemal commissions had long been de- 
manded by the engineering workers’ union (From) in Turin before they were acknow- 
ledged by the government (but not fully by the employers) in 1915. Most, were domin- 
ated by revolutionary workers, though a few were tools of the management. 
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controlled and disciplined by the Socialist Party and the craft federa- 


tions, 


Such a system of workers’ democracy (integrated with the correspond- 


ing peasant organizations) would give a permanent form and discipline 
to the masses. It would be a magnificent school of political and 


administrative experience, and it would incorporate the masses into its 
framework down to the last man, ‘so that tenacity and perseverance 
become habitual for them, and they get used to regarding themselves 
as an army in the field which needs a strict cohesion if it is not to be 
destroyed and reduced to slavery. 


Fach factory would constitute one or more regiments of this army, 
with its commanders, its interconnecting services, its general staff, 
whose power will be delegated by free election, not imposed in an 
authoritarian fashion. Assemblies, held within the workshop, and 
ceascless propaganda and persuasion by the most highly conscious 
elements, should radically transform the workers’ psychology. It 
should increase the readiness and capacity of the masses for the exercise 
of power, and diffuse a consciousness of the rights and duties of 


. comrade and worker that is concrete and effective, since it has been 


spontaneously generated from living historical experience. 


As we have said, these brief proposals have been put forward only to 
stimulate thought and action. Every aspect of the problem deserves 
coherent subsidiary treatment, elucidation and integration, in breadth 
and depth. But the concrete, integral solution of the problems of 
socialist life can only arise from Communist practice: collective dis- 
cussion, sympathetically modifying consciousness, unifying it and in- 
spiring it with active enthusiasm. It is a Communist and revolutionary 
act to tell the truth, to arrive together at the truth. The ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat? must cease to be a mere formula, an occasion for 
showy revolutionary phraseology. He who wants the end must also 
want the means. The dictatorship of the proletariat is the installation of 
a new, typically proletarian State, which will bring together the in- 
stitutional experiences of the oppressed class and make the social life of 
the working class and the peasantry a highly organized and extensive 
system. This State cannot be improvised; the Russian Bolshevik 
government laboured eight months to diffuse and concretize the slogan 
‘All Power to the Soviets’, and the Russian workers had known 
Soviets since 1905. Italian Communists must treasure the Russian 
experience and save time and labour: the work of reconstruction itself 
will demand so much time and so much labour that every day, every 
act must be devoted to it. 
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2 The Factory Council 


The proletarian revolution is not the arbitrary act of an organization 
that asserts itself to be revolutionary, or a system of organizations that 
assert themselves to be revolutionary. The proletarian revolution is a 
very long historical process that manifests itself in the rise and growth 
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of determinate forces of production (which we summarize by the ex- 
pression: ‘proletariat”) in a determinate historical context (which we 
summarize by the expressions: ‘private property, capitalist mode of 
production, factory system, organization of society in a democratic- 
parliamentary state’). In a given phase of this process, the new pro- 
ductive forces are unable to develop or to organize themselves autono- A 
mously within the official order of the human community. Then N 
the revolutionary act occurs: it is a direct bid to overthrow this 
order of things violently, to destroy the whole apparatus of 
economic and political power in which revolutionary productive 
forces are oppressively constricted. The revolutionary act is also a 
direct bid to overthrow the machinery of the bourgeois State and to 
construct a type of State in which liberated productive forces find both 
the adequate form for their further development and expansion, and 
the necessary fortress and weaponry to suppress their adversaries. 
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The true process of the proletarian revolution cannot be identified with- 
the development and action of revolutionary organizations of a 
voluntary and contractual type, such as the political party or the trade 
unions. These are organizations born on the terrain of bourgeois 
democracy and political liberty, as an affirmation and development of 
political freedom. These organizations, in so far as they both embody 
a doctrine which interprets the revolutionary process and predicts its 
development (within certain limits of historical probability), and are 
acknowledged by the broad masses as their expression and embryonic 
apparatus of government, are—increasingly so—the direct and respon- 
sible agents of the successive acts of liberation which the whole work- 
ing class will launch in the course of the revolutionary process. But 
all the same they do not incarnate this process. They do not supersede , 
the bourgeois State: they do not and cannot embrace the multiple J 
epicentres of revolution which capitalism throws up in its implacable 
path as a machine of exploitation and oppression. y 


During the economic and political predominance of the bourgeois 
class, the actual unfolding of the revolutionary process takes place 
subterrancously, in the darkness of the factory and in the obscurity of 
the consciousness of the countless multitudes that capitalism subjects 
to its laws. It is not controllable and documentable: it will be so in the 
future when the elements that constitute it (the feelings, the desires, the 
mores, the germs of initiative and of habit) are developed and purified 
by the evolution of society and the new place that the working class 
comes to occupy in the field of production. The revolutionary organi- 
zations of the political party and the trade union are born on the terrain 
of political liberty and bourgeois democracy, as an affirmation and 
development of liberty and of democracy in general, where the re- 
lationships of citizen to citizen subsist. The revolutionary process] 
takes place on the terrain of production, in the factory, where the 
relations are those of oppressor to oppressed, of exploiter to exploited, ' 
where freedom for the worker does not exist, where democracy does © 
not exist. The revolutionary process occurs where the worker is 
nothing and wants to become everything, where the power of the 
proprietor is unlimited, is the power of life and death over the worker, 
over the workers’ wife and over the workers’ children. 
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When we say that the historical process of the workers’ revolution 
which is immanent in the human community under capitalism, whose 
intrinsic laws are those of an objective concatenation of a multiplicity 
of actions that are uncontrollable, because they are created by a situ- 
ation that has not been willed by the worker and is not foreseeable by 
the worker—when we say that this historical process has exploded into 
the light of day, has it become a controllable and documentable force? 


We say this when the whole working-class has become revolutionary: 
no longer in the sense that it refuses in a general way to collaborate 
with the ruling institutions of the bourgeois class and represents an 
opposition within the framework of democracy, but in the sense that 
~ the working class, as it is to be found in a factory, launches a move- 
ment that must necessarily result in the founding of a workers’ State— 
that is, shape a human society altogether different from anything that 
has previously existed, in a universal form that embraces the whole 
workers’ International, and hence the whole of humanity. We say the 
present period is revolutionary precisely because we can see that the 
working class, in all countries, is tending to generate from within 
itself, with the utmost vital energy (if with the mistakes, gropings and 
encumbrances natural to an oppressed class which has no historical 
precedent, and must do everything for the first time), proletarian 
institutions of a new type: representative io basis and industrial in 
arena. We say the present period is revolutionary because the working 
class tends with all its energy and all its will-power to found its own 
State. That is why we claim that the birth of the workers’ Factory 
Councils represents a major historical event—the beginning of a new 
era in the history of humanity. The revolutionary process has exploded 
into the light of day. It has become controllable and documentable. 


In the liberal phase of the historical evolution of the bourgeois class 
and the society dominated by the bourgeoisie, the elementary cell of 
the State was the proprietor who subjugated the working class to his 
profit in the factory. The proprietor was also the entrepreneur and the 
industrialist. Industrial power and its source was in the factory, and the 
worker never succeeded in freeing himself from the conviction that the 
proprietor was necessary: his person was identified with that of the 
industrialist, with that of the manager responsible for production and 
hence also for the workers’ wages, his bread, his clothing, his roof. 


In the imperialist phase of the historical evolution of the bourgeois class, 
industrial power has become separated from the factory and is con- 
centrated in a trust, in a monopoly, in a bank, in the State bureaucracy. 
Industrial power does not have to answer for what it does and hence 
becomes more autocratic, ruthless and arbitrary. But the worker, 
freed from obedience to the ‘boss’ in a servile atmosphere of hierarchy, 
and stimulated by new social and historical conditions, achieves price- 
less gains in independence and initiative. 


In the factory the working-class becomes a determinate ‘instrament of 
production’ in a determinate organic system. Every worker enters ‘at 
the dictate of chance’ to play a part in this system: at the dictate of 
chance so far as his own will is concerned, but not at the dictate of 


chance as regards the assipnation of his work, since he represents a 
specific necessity in the process of labour and production. It is only for 
this that he is taken on: it is only for this that he is able to carn his 
bread. He is a cog in the machine of the division of labour, in a working 
class constituted into an instrument of production. If the worker, 
acquires a clear consciousness of the “determinate necessity’ of his 
situation and makes it the basis of a representative apparatus of a StateN 
type (that is, not voluntary or contractual, through the membership 
card, but absolute and organic, part of a reality that is a precondition of 
bread, clothes, housing, industrial production)—if the working class 
does this, it achieves something of deep significance. It initiates a new 
history, the era of workers’ States that must coalesce to form a com- 
munist society: a world organized on the model of a large engineering 
works, an International in which every people, every part of humanity 
acquires a characteristic personality by its performance of a particular 
form of production and not by its organization as a State with pao 
lar frontiers. 


In so far as it builds this representative apparatus, the working class 
effectively completes the expropriation of the primary machine, of the 
most important instrument of production: the working class itself. It 
thereby rediscovers itself, acquiring consciousness of its organic unity 
and counterposing itself as a whole to capitalism. The working class 
thus asserts that industrial power and its source ought to return to the 
factory. It presents the factory in a new light, from the workers’ point 
of view, as a form in which the working class constitutes itself into a 
specific organic body, as the cell of a new State, the workers’ State— 
and as the basis of a new representative system, a system of Councils. 
The workers’ State, which is born within a specific matrix of produc) 
tion, creates the conditions for its own development and for its ulti- 
mate disappearance as a State, with its organic incorporation into the 
world system of the Communist International. d 


In the Council of a large engineering works today, every work team (by 
craft) is united, from the proletarian point of view, with the other teams 
in the section, and every branch of industrial production merges with 
all the other branches, throwing into relief the productive process: so 
throughout the world, English æa? will mix with Russian perro/, 
Siberian grais with Sicilian se/pbar, rice from Vercelli with wood from 
Styria... in a single organism, subject to an international administra- 

tion which governs the richness of the world in the name of all human- 

ity. In this sense the workers’ Factory Council is the first cell of a 
historical process which should end in the Communist International, 
no longer as a political organization of the revolutionary proletariat, 
but as 2 reorganization of the world economy and of the whole human 
community, on a national and international scale. Every revolutionary 
action has value and is historically real, in so far as it participates in this 
process and is conceived as an initiative to free it from the bourgeois 
superstructures that restrict and obstruct tt. 


The relations that should link the political party and the Factory 
Council, the trade union and the Factory Council, are already implicit 
in the argument that has been presented. The party and the trade union 
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should not impose themselves as tutors or ready-made superstructures 
for the new institution, in which the historical process of the revolution 
takes a controllable historical form. They should become the conscious 
agents of its liberation from the restrictive forces concentrated in the 
bourgeois State. They ought to set themselves the task of organizing 
the general external (political) conditions in which the process of the 
revolution can achieve its maximum speed, and liberated productive 
forces find their greatest expansion. l 

5 Jum 1920 


3 Unions and Councils- | 


The proletarian organization that, as a total expression of the worker 
and peasant masses, is centred on the Confederation of Labour is 
undergoing a constitutional crisis similar in nature to the crisis in 
which the democratic parliamentary State is vainly struggling. This 
crisis is a crisis of power and sovereignty. The solution of the one is the 
solution of the other. By solving the problem of the will for power in 
the sphere of their class organization, the workers will succeed in 
creating the organic foundations of their State and will victoriously 


counterpose it to the parliamentary State. 


The workers feel that the complex of ‘their’ organization, the trade 
union, has become such an enormous apparatus that it now obeys 
laws internal to its structure and its complicated functions, but foreign 
to the masses who have acquired a consciousness of their historical 
mission as a revolutionary class. They feel that their will for power is 
not adequately expressed, in a clear and precise sense, in the present 
institutional hierarchy. They feel that even in their own home, in the 
house they have built tenaciously, with patient effort, cementing it with 
their blood and tears, the machine crushes man and bureaucracy 
sterilizes the creative spirit. Banal and verbalistic dilettantism cannot 
hide the absence of precise ideas for the necessities of industrial pro- 
duction, or a lack of understanding for the psychology of the pro- 
letarian masses. These ds facto conditions irritate the workers, but as 
individuals they are powerless to change them: the worlds and desires 
of each single man are too small in comparison to the iron laws inherent 
in the bureaucratic structure of the trade-union apparatus. 


The leaders of the organization are oblivious to this deep and wide- 
spread crisis. The clearer it becomes that the working class is organized 
in forms that do not accord with its real historical structure; the more 
certain it is that the working class is not organized into an institution 
that perpetually adapts itself to the laws that govern the intimate pro- 
cess of the real historical development of the class itself: the more these 
leaders persist in blindness, and work to resolve dissensions and con- 
flicts within the organization ‘legalistically’. Eminently bureaucratic in 
spirit, they believe that an objective condition, rooted in the psycho- 
logy that develops in the living experience of the workshop, can be 
overborne by speeches that move the emotions and with an agenda 
voted unanimously in an assembly stupefied by oratorical din and 
verbosity. Today, they are stirring themselves to ‘keep up with the 
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times’ and, to show that they are still capable of ‘trenchant thought’, 
they are reviving the old and threadbare syndicalist ideology, insisting 
painfully on establishing an identity between the Soviet and the trade 
union, insisting painfully on the claim that the present system of union 
organization already constitutes the foundation for a Communist 
society, the system of forces which should embody the dictatorship of A~ 
the proletariat. y 


In the form in which it exists at present in Western Europe, the trade 
union is a kind of organization which not only differs essentially from 
the Soviet, but also differs considerably from the trade union as it is 
steadily developing in the Russian Communist Republic. 


The craft unions, the Chambers of Labour,’ the industrial federations 
and the General Confederation of Labour are the types of proletarian 
organization specific to the historical period dominated by capital. A 
can be maintained that they are in a certain sense an integral part off! 
capitalist society, and have a function which is inherent in the régime of 
private property. In this period, when individuals are only valued as 
owners of commodities, which they trade as property, the workers too 
are forced to obey the iron laws of general necessity; they become 
traders in their sole property—their labour power and professional 
skills. More exposed to the risks of competition, the workers have 
accumulated their property in ever broader and more comprehensive 
‘firms’, they have created these enormous apparatuses for the concen- 
tration of work energy, they have imposed prices and hours and have 
disciplined the market. They have hired from outside or produced from 
inside a trusted administrative staff, expert in this kind of speculation, 
able to dominate market conditions, to lay down contracts, to evaluate 
commercial risks and to initiate profitable economic operations. The } 
union’s essential nature is competitive, not Communist. The union 
cannot be the instrument for a radical renovation of society, tt can pro- 
vide the proletariat with proficient bureaucrats, technical experts on” 
industrial questions of a general kind, but it cannot be the basis for pro- 
letarian power. It offers no possibility of fostering the individual 
abilities of proletarians which make them capable and worthy of run- 
ning society; it cannot produce the leadership which will embody the 
vital forces and rhythm of the progress of Communist society. 


The proletarian dictatorship can only be embodied in a type of or- 
ganization that is specific to the activity of producers, not wage- 
earners, the slaves of capital. The Factory Council is the nuclear cell of 
this organization. For all branches of labour are represented in the 
Council, in proportion to the contribution each craft and each branch 
of labour makes to the manufacture of the object the factory produces 


3 ‘Camere del Lavoro’: The first chambers of labour were set up in Milan in 1889 on the 
model of the French ‘bourses de treses!’, Like the British trades council, they provided 

a central organization for all the working class institutions in a commmne or pro- 
vince, developed a wide range of welfare activities and planned and directed the 
local class struggle. Whereas the later-founded trade unions were based on the 
aristocracy of skilled workers, and tended towards conservatism, the Chamber of 
Labour united all workers, and represented the radical wing of the working-class 
forces. 
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for the collectivity; it is a class institution and a social institution. Its 
raison d éire is in labour, in industrial production, i.e. in a permanent 
fact, and no longer in wages, in class divisions, i.e. in a transitory 
fact—precisely the one that we wish to supersede. 


Hence the Council realizes the unity of the working class, gives the 
masses a cohesion and form of the same nature as the cohesion and 
form the masses assume in the general organization of society. 


The Factory Council 1s the model for the proletarian State. All the 
problems inherent in the organization of the proletarian State are in- 
herent in the organization of the Council. In the one and in the other 
the concept of the citizen gives way to the concept of the comrade: 
collaboration to produce well and usefully increases solidarity and 
multiplies ties of affection and fraternity. Everyone is indispensable, 
everyone is in his place, everyone has his function and his position. 
Evean the most ignorant and backward of workers, even the most vain 
and ‘civil’ of engineers will eventually convince himself of this truth in 
the experience of factory organization; all eventually acquire a Com- 
munist consciousness, so that they can understand the great step for- 
ward that the Communist economy represents as against the capitalist 
economy. The Council is the best adapted organ for the mutual educa- 
tion which develops the new social spirit that the proletariat has success- 
fully expressed out of the rich and living experience of the community 
of labour. In the trade union, workers’ solidarity was fostered by the 
struggle against capitalism, in suffering and sacrifice. In the Council, it 
is positive and permanent, it is embodied in even the least moments of 
industrial production. It is a joyous consciousness of being an organic 
whole, a homogeneous and compact system that by useful work and 
the disinterested production of social wealth, affirms its sovereignty, 
realizes its power and freedom to create history. 


The existence of an organization in which the proletariat is structured 
homogencously as a productive class, making possible a free, spontan- 
cous flowering of respected and capable leaders and individuals, will 
have fundamental effects on the constitution and spirit that informs the 
activity of the trade unions. 


The Factory Council, too, is based on the crafts. In every department, 
the workers are differentiated into teams and each team is a labour unit 
(a craft unit); the Council is made up precisely of commissars whom the 
workers elect by departmental crafts (teams). But the union is based on 
the individual, while the Council is based on the organic and concrete 
unity of the craft as it is realized in the discipline of the industrial pro- 
cess. The team (craft) feels its distinctness from the homogeneous body 
of the class, but at the same time, it also feels its enmeshment in the 
system of discipline and order that makes possible the development of 
production and its exact and definite functioning. As an economic and 
political interest the craft is an indistinct and perfectly solidery part of 
the class body; it is distinct from it as a technical interest and as a 
development of the particular tool it utilizes in the work-process. In 
the same way, all industries are homogeneous and solidary in their aim 
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to perfect the production, distribution and social accumulation of 
wealth, but each industry has distinct interests where the technical 
organization of its specific activity is concerned. 


The existence of the Councils gives the workers direct responsibility 
for production, leads them to improve their work, institutes a con- 
scious and voluntary discipline, and creates the psychology of the pro- 
ducer, the creator of history. The workers will carry this new conscious- 
ness into the union, and the latter, instead of pursuing the simple activity 
of the class struggle, will devote itself to the fundamental work of im- 
printing a new configuration on economic life and labour technique; it 
will devote itself to the elaboration of the forms of economic life and 
professional technique proper to Communist civilization. In this 
sense, the trade unions, made up of the best and most conscious work- 
ers, will realize the highest moment of the class struggle and the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat: they will create the objective conditions in 
which classes will no longer be able to exist or re-emerge. 


The industrial unions in Russia are doing this. They have become the 
organs in which all the individual undertakings of a certain industry 
are amalgamated, interconnected and articulated, forming one great 
industrial unit. Wasteful competition is being eliminated, the main 
services of administration, supply, distribution and storage are being 
unified in great centres. Work systems, manufacturing secrets and new 
applications are immediately made available to the whole of the industry. 
The multiplication of bureaucratic and disciplinary functions inhereat 
in relations of private property and individual enterprise is being 
reduced to minimal industrial necessities. The application of union 
principles to the Russian textile industry has made possible a reduction 
in the bureaucracy from 100,000 employees to 3,500. 


Factory organization will bind the class (the whole class) into a homo- 
geneous and cohesive unit that can adapt flexibly to the industrial pro- 
cess of production and dominate it, bringing it under final control. So 
factory organization will embody the proletarian dictatorship, the Com- 
munist State that destroys class dominion in the political superstruc- 
tares and in their general interconnections. 


Craft and industrial unions will be the rigid backbone of the great 
proletarian body. They will elaborate individual and local experience 
and store it up, realizing that national equalization of the conditions of 
labour and production on which Communist equality is concretely 
based. 


But if it is to be possible to impress on the unions this positive class and 
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Communist direction, it is essential that the workers turn their whole ~ T 


will and credence to the consolidation and diffusion of the Councils, to 
the organic unification of the working class. On this homogeneous and 
solid basis all the higher structures of the Communist dictatorship and 
economy will flourish and develop. 

11 October 1919. 


4 Unions and Councils- II 


The trade union is not a predetermined phenomenon: it becomes . 
determinate institution, that is, it assumes a definite historical form tx 
the extent that the strength and will of the workers who are its mem 
bers impress a policy and propose an aim that define it. 


Objectively, the trade union is the form that labour as a commodit 
necessarily assumes in a capitalist régime when it organizes to dominate 
the market. This form is an office of functionaries, technicians (whes 
they are technicians) of organization, specialists (when they are special 
ists) in the art of centralizing and leading the workers’ forces in order ti 
establish an advantageous balance between the working class and the 
power of capital. 


The development of trade-union organization is characterized by twe 
facts: 1. the union embraces an ever larger number of workers; 2. the 
union concentrates and generalizes its scope so that the power anc 
discipline of the movement are focused in a central office. This offices 
detaches itself from the masses it regiments, removing itself from the 
fickle eddy of moods and currents that are typical of the great tumul. 
tuous masses. The union thus acquires the ability to sign agreement 
and take on responsibilities, obliging the entrepreneur to accept : 
certain legality in his relations with the workers. This legality is con 
ditional on the trust the entrepreneur has in the sokeæcy of the union 
and in its ability to ensure that the working masses respect their con 
tractual obligations. 


The emergence of an industrial legality is 2 great victory for the working 
class, but it is not the ultimate and definitive victory. Industria 
legality has improved the working class’s material living conditions 
but it is no more than a compromise—a compromise which had to be 
made and which must be supported until the balance of forces favour 
the working class. If the officials of the trade union organization regarc 
industrial legality as a necessary, but not permanently necessary com- 
promise; if they devote all the means at the disposal of the union tc 
improving the balance of forces for the working class; and if they make 
all the indispensable moral and material preparations for the working 
class at a given moment to be able to launch a successful offensive 
against capital and subject it to its law, then the trade union is a revolu- 
tionary instrument and union discipline, even when it is used to make 
the workers respect industrial legality, is revolutionary discipline. 


The relations which should prevail between union and Factory Council 
must be considered from this viewpoint: from our judgment of the 
nature and value of industrial legality. 


The Factory Council is the negation of industrial legality. It tends at 
every moment to destroy it, for it necessarily leads the working clase 
towards the conquest of industrial power, and indeed makes the work- 
ing class the source of industrial power. The union represents legality, 
and must aim to make it respected by its members. The trade union is 
responsible to the industrialists, but it is responsible to them in so far as 


it is responsible to its own members: it guarantecs continuity of 
labour and income to the workers and their families, that is, bread and a 
roof over their heads. By its revolutionary spontaneity, the Factory 
Council tends to unleash the class war at any moment; by its bureaucratic 
form, the trade union tends to prevent the class war ever being un- | 
leashed. ‘The relations between the two institutions should be such that 
a capricious impulse on the part of the Councils could not cause a step 
backward by the working class, a working class defeat; in other words, 
the Council should accept and assimilate the discipline of the union, 
while the revolutionary character of the Council exercises influence on 
the union, as a reagent dissolving its bureaucratism. 


The Council tends to move beyond industrial legality at any moment. 
The Council is the exploited, tyrannized mass, forced to perform servile 
labour; hence it tends to universalize every rebellion, to give a revolu- 
tionary scope and value to each of its acts of power. The union, as an 
organization totally committed to legality, tends to universalize and per- 
petuate this legality. The relations between trade union and Council 
should create the conditions in which the movement away from legality 
—the proletarian offensive—occurs at the most opportune moment for 
the working class, when it has that minimum of preparation that is 
indispensable to a durable victory. 


The liaison between unions and Councils can only be established by 
one link: the majority or a substantial part of the electors to the Coun- 
cils should be organized in the union. Every bid to link the two institu- 
tions in a relation of hierarchical dependence can only lead to the 

destruction of both. J 


If the conception that makes the Council a mere instrument in the 
trade union struggle is materialized in a bureaucratic discipline and 44 
rights of direct union control over the Council, the Council is sterilized 
as a force of revolutionary expansion—as a form of real development of 
the proletarian revolution that tends spontaneously to create new 
modes of production and labour, new modes of discipline, a Communist 
society. The emergence of the Councils is a result of the position the 
working class has won on the terrain of industrial production; the 
Council is a historical necessity of the working class. Thus any bid to 
subordinate it hierarchically to the trade union will sooner or later 
result in a clash between the two institutions. The power of the Coun- 
cils consists in the fact that they are close to and coincide with the con- 
sciousness of the working masses who are seeking their autonomous 
emancipation, who wish to affirm their freedom of initiative in the 
creation of history: the whole mass participates in the life of the Coun- 
cil and feels itself to be something through this activity. Only very ` 
small numbers of members participate in the life of the union; its real 
strength lies in this fact, but this fact is also a weakness that cannot be . 
put to the test without grave risks. 


If, moreover, the union were to lean directly on the Councils, not to 
dominate but to become a higher form of them, the typical tendency of 
the Councils to move beyond industrial legality at any moment and 


unleash decisive actions in the class war would be reflected in the union. 
The latter would forfeit its ability to make commitments and would 
lose its character as a disciplinary and regulative force over the working 
class. 


If its members establish a revolutionary discipline in the union, which 
appears to the masses as a necessity for the victory of the workers’ 
revolution and not as slavery to capital, this discipline will undoubtedly 
be accepted and made its own by the Councils. It will become the 
natural form of the Councils’ action. If the union office becomes an 
organ of revolutionary preparation, and appears as such to the masses 
in the practice it executes, in the men who compose it and the propa- 
ganda it develops, then its centralized and absolute character will be 
seen by the masses as a major revolutionary strength, as one more (and 
a very important) condition for the success of the struggle to which they 
are basically committed. 


In Italian conditions, the union bureaucrat conceives industrial legality 
as a permanent state of affairs. He too often defends it from the same 
viewpoint as the proprietor. He sees only chaos and wilfulness in every- 
thing that emerges from the working masses. He does not understand 
the worker’s act of rebellion against capitalist discipline as a rebellion; 
he perceives only the physical act, which may in itself and for itself be 
trivial. Thus the story about the ‘porter’s raincoat’? has been as widely 
disseminated and interpreted by stupid journalists as the fable of the 
‘socialization of women in Russia’. In these conditions union discipline 
can only be a service to capital; in these conditions every bid to subor- 
dinate the Councils to the unions can only be judged as reactionary. 


Communists want the act of revolution to be as far as possible con- 
scious and responsible. They therefore want the choice of the moment 
to unleash the workers’ offensive (to the extent that there is a choice) to 
remain in the hands of the most conscious and responsible section of the 
working class: that which is organized in the Socialist Party and par- 
ticipates most actively in the life of the organization. Therefore, the 
Communists cannot wish that the union lose any of its disciplinary 
control and its systematic centralization. 


By constituting themselves into permanently organized groups in the 
unions and the factories, the Communists must introduce the concep- 
tions, theses and tactics of the Third International; they must influence 
union discipline and determine its aims; they must influence the deliber- 
ations of the Factory Councils and transform the rebellious impulses 
produced by the situation capitalism has imposed on the working class 
into consciousness and revolutionary creativity. The Communists in 
the Party have the greatest interest in this, for on their shoulders rests 
the heaviest historical responsibility: to promote by incessant activity 
relations of natural interpenetration and interdependence between the 
various institutions of the working class that will enliven its discipline 
and organization with a revolutionary spirit. 

12 June 1920 
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5 The Party and the Revolution 


The Socialist Party, with its network of sections which in their turn 
are the fulcrum of a compact and powerful system of ward circles in the 
great industrial centres; with its provincial federations, tightly unified à. 
by the currents of ideas and activities that radiate from the urban - 
centres; with its annual congresses for the discussion and resolutions of A 
immediate, concrete problems, which embody the highest sovereignty 

of the Party, exercized by the mass of the members through precise 
delegations, with limited powers; with its leadership, which emanates 
directly from the congress and constitutes its permanent executive and 
organ of control—the Socialist Party constitutes an apparatus of pro- 
letatian democracy which might easily in political fantasy be regarded 

as ‘exemplary’. 


The Socialist Party is a model of a ‘libertarian’ society, voluntarily dis- 
ciplined by an explicit act of consciousness. To imagine the whole of ~ ` 
human society as a colossal Society Party, with its requests for admis- 
sion and its resignations, cannot but encourage the contractualist pre- 
judices of the many subversive spirits who are influenced by J. J. 
Rousseau and anarchist pamphlets rather than by the historical and 
economic doctrines of Marxism. The Constitution of the Russian Soviet 
Republic is based on exactly the same principles as the Socialist Party; 
the government of Russian popular sovereignty fonctions in forms 
suggestively similar to the forms of government in the Socialist Party. 
Hence it is not surprising that these elements of analogy and instinctive 
aspirations should give rise to the revolutionary myth which conceives 
the installation of proletarian power as a dictatorship of the system of 
Socialist Party sections. 
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This conception is at least as utopian as that which acknowledges the , 
unions and the Chambers of Labour as the proper forms of the revolu- 
tionary process. Communist society can only be conceived as a ‘natural’ 
formation built on the means of production and exchange; and the 
revolution can only be conceived as the act of historical acknowledg- 
ment of the ‘naturalness’ of this formation. Hence the revolutionary 
process can only be identified with a spontancous movement of the 
working masses caused by the clash of the contradictions inherent in 
common human life under a régime of capitalist property. Caught in 
the pincers of capitalist conflicts, and threatened by condemnation 
without appeal to the loss of civil and spiritual rights, the masses break 
with the forms of bourgeois democracy and leave behind the legality of 
the bourgeois constitution. Society could well collapse, all production 
of useful social wealth might slump, precipitating men into a bottom- . 
less abyss of poverty, barbarism and death, if there is no reaction by the~”” 
historically conscious masses of the people to find a new framework, to 
build a new order in the process of the production and distribution of 
wealth. The proletariat’s organs of struggle are the ‘agents’ of this 
colossal mass movement; the Socialist Party is indubitably the most 
important ‘agent’ in this process of destruction and neo-formation, but 
it is not and cannot be conceived as the form of this process, a form 
malleable and plastic to the leaders’ will. German Social-Democracy 


(understood as an ensemble of political and trade union institutions 
paradoxically forced the process of the German proletarjan revolutios 
violently into its own organizational forms, thinking it could dominat 
history. It has created its ows Councils by fiat, with a secure majority o 
its own men on them; it has hobbled the revolution and domesticates 
it. Today it has lost all contact with historical reality, except for th 
contact of Noske’s fist on the workers’ backs, and the revolutionar 
process follows its own uncontrolled and as yet mysterious course 
which will burst forth again in unknown founts of violence ans 


agony. 


The Socialist Party achieves the same results with its intransigence is 
the political domain as the trade unions do in the economic field: it put 
an end to free competition. With its revolutionary programme, th» 
Socialist Party pulls out from under the bourgeois State apparatus it 
democratic basis in the consensus of the governed. It influences eve 
wider popular masses and assures them that the state of distress ix 
which they are caught is not a passing phase, nor an unavoidable evik 
but corresponds to an objective necessity: it is the ineluctable momen 
of a dialectical process which must overflow in violent turbulence tc 
regenerate society. Thus the Party is identified with the historical con 
sciousness of the popular masses and governs their irresistible spon 
taneous movement. It is an incorporeal government, which function 
through a myriad spiritual links; it is a radiation of prestige, only be 
coming an effective government in culminating movements: by at 
appeal to the streets, by a physical array of militant forces, poised tc 
ward offa danger or dissolve a cloud of reactionary violence. 


Once the Party has successfully paralysed the functioning of the lega 

government over the popular masses, the most difficult and delicate 
phase of its activity opens before it: the phase of positive activity. The 
conceptions the Party disseminates operate autonomously in the in 

dividual consciousness, and they cause new social configurations t 

emerge in line with these conceptions. They produce institutions thas 
function by internal laws, an embryonic apparatus of power in which 
the masses realize their government, and acquire a consciousness of 
their historical responsibility and peculiar mission: the creation of the 

conditions for a regenerative communism. As a compact and militans 
ideological formation, the Party influences this intimate elaboration om 
new structures, this industry of millions and millions of social infusoris 
preparing the red reefs of coral whose growth will break the strength om 
the oceanic tempest in the not so distant future, and bring back peace te 

the waves, establishing a new balance of currents and climes. But this 
influx is organic, it grows from the circulation of ideas, the mainten- 

ance intact of the apparatus of spiritual government, from the fact thats 
the myriads of workers who establish the new leaderships and institute 

the new order know that the historical consciousness that moves themes 
has its living embodiment in the Socialist Party: it is justified by the 

doctrine of the Socialist Party, and has a powerful bulwark in the 

political strength of the Socialist Party. 


The Party remains the superior hierarchy of this irresistible mass move- 
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ment. It exercises the most effective of dictatorships, a dictatorship 
born of its prestige, of the conscious and spontancous acceptance of an 
authority that is acknowledged as indispensable to the success of the 
work undertaken. It would be disastrous if a sectarian conception of 
the Party role in the revolution claimed to materialize this hierarchy, 


and frx in mechanical forms of immediate power an apparatus govern- © 


ing the masses in movement, forcing the revolutionary process into the 
forms of the Party. The result would be to divert a number of men and 
to ‘dominate’ history, but the real revolutionary process would escape 
the control and influence of the Party which would unconsciously be- 
come an organ of conservatism. 


The propaganda of the Socialist Party insists on these irrefutable theses. 
The traditional relations of capitalist appropriation of the product of 
human labour have changed radically. Before the War, Italian labour 
agreed without serious or explosive resistance to the appropriation of 
6o per cent of labour-produced wealth at the hands of the tiny capitalist 
minority and the State, while the tens of millions of the working popu- 
lation had to be content with a scarce 40 per cent for the satisfaction of 
elementary needs and higher cultural life. Today, after the War, a new 
situation has emerged. Italian society only produces one half of the 
wealth it consumes; the State is colossally in debt to future labour, that 
is, it is progressively enslaviog Italian labour to the international 
plutocracy. To the two groups who take a slice out of production (the 
capitalists and the State) it has added a third, purely parasitic one: the 
petty-bourgeoisie of the military-bureaucratic caste which formed 
during the War. It seizes precisely that half of the wealth which is un- 
produced and becomes a debt to future labour: it seizes it directly as 
stipends and pensions, and indirectly because its parasitic function pre- 
supposes the existence of a whole parasitic apparatus. If Italian society 
only produces fifteen billion Ære of wealth while it consumes thirty, and 
these fifteen are produced by a daily eight hours labour on the part of 
the tens of millions of the working population who receive six to 
seven billions as their wages, a capitalist balance-sheet can only be re- 
established normally in one way: by forcing the tens of millions of the 
working population to give for the same mass of wages, one, two, 
three, four or five hours more labour daily. This is unpaid labour, 
labour which goes to increase capital, so it can return to its accumula- 
tory function; which goes to the State so that it can pay its debts; or 
which consolidates the economic situation of the salaried petty-bour- 
geoisie and rewards it for its armed services to the State and Capital in 
forcing the working population to exhaust itself at machines and on 
patches of earth. 


In this general situation of capitalist relations, the class struggle cannot 
be aimed at any goal other than the conquest of State power by the 
working class so they can turn this ruthless power against the parasites 
and force them to return to the ranks of labour, and abolish at one 
stroke the monstrous slice they grab today. To this end the whole 
labouring masses must co-operate, they must become a conscious 
formation according to the place they occupy in the process of produc- 
tion and exchange. Thus every worker and every peasant is summoned 
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by the Councils to collaborate in the effort of regeneration, and to con- 
stitute the apparatus of industrial government and dictatorship: the 
present form of the class struggle for power is embodied in the Coun- 
cils. This, then, is the network of institutions in which the revolution- 
ary process is developing: the Council the trade union, the Socialist 
Party. The Council is an historical product of Italian society, defined by 
the necessity to dominate the productive apparatus, bora of the con- 
quest of self-consciousness by the producers. The union and the Party 
are voluntary associations, stimulants of the revolutionary process, 
‘agents’ and ‘administrators’ of the revolution; the union co-ordinates 
the productive forces and imprints on the industrial apparatus a com- 
munistic form; the Socialist Party, the living and dynamic model of a 
social life in common that unites discipline with freedom, gives the 
human spirit all the energy and enthusiasm of which it is capable. 

27 December 1919 


6 Two Revolutions 

Any form of political power can only be historically conceived and 
justified as the juridical apparatus of a real economic power. It can only 
be conceived and justified as the defensive organization and develop- 
mental condition of a determinate order in the relations of production 
and distribution of wealth. This basic (and elementary) canon of his- 
torical materialism sums up the whole complex of theses we have been 
trying to develop organically with respect to the problem of the 
Factory Councils. It sums up the reasons why, in dealing with the real 
problems of the proletarian class, we have given a central and pre- 
eminent place to the posittve experience determined by the profound 
movement of the working masses in the creation, development and co- 
ordination of the Councils. We have therefore maintained: 1. that the 
revolution is not necessarily proletarian and Communist if it proposes 
and obtains the overthrow of the political government of the bourgeois 
State; 2. nor is it proletarian and Communist if it proposes and obtains 
the destruction of the representative institutions and administrative 
machine through which the central government exercises the poli- 
tical power of the bourgeoisie; 3. it is not proletarian and Com- 
munist even if the wave of popular insurrection places power in the 
hands of men who call themselves (and sincerely are) Communists. The 
revolution is proletarian and Communist only in so far as it liberates 
the proletarian and Communist forces of production, forces that have 
been developing within the society ruled by the capital class. It is pro- 
letarian and Communist in so far as it advances and promotes the growth 
and systematization of proletarian and Communist forces that can 
begin the patient, methodical work necessary for the construction of a 
new order in the relations of production and distribution: a new order 
in which a class-divided society will become an impossibility, and whose 
systematic development will therefore tend to coincide with the wither- 
ing away of State power, with a systematic dissolution of the political 
organization that defends the proletarian class, while the latter itself 
will dissolve to become mankind. 


The revolution that is achieved by the destruction of the bourgeois 


State apparatus, and the construction of a new State apparatus, con- 
cerns and involves all the classes oppressed by capitalism. Immediately, 
it is determined by the brute fact that, in the conditions of famine left by 
the imperialist War, the great majority of the population (made up of 


artisans, small landowners, petit-bourgeois intellectuals, extremely poor Je 


peasant masses and backward proletarian masses) are no longer guaran- 
teed even the elementary needs of daily life. This revolution tends to 
have a predominately anarchistic and destructive character and to 
manifest itself as a blind explosion of anger, a tremendous release of 
fury, without any concrete object, which only results in a new State 
power if fatigue, disillusionment and hunger finally impose the neces- 
sity for a new constitutional order and a power to enforce respect for 
that order. 


This revolution may result merely in a constituent assembly that tries 
to heal the wounds inflicted on the bourgeois State apparatus by 
popular anger. It may go as far as Soviets, the autonomous politi 
organization of the proletariat and the other oppressed classes, but 
which in this case do not dare go beyond their organization to change 
economic relations, so that they are cast aside by the reaction of the 
propertied classes. It may go as far as the complete destruction of the 
bourgeois State machine, and the establishment of a situation of per- 
manent disorder, in which the existing wealth and population dissolve 
and disappear, shattered by the impossibility of any autonomous or- 
ganization. It may go as far as the establishment of a proletarian and 
Communist power which is exhausted by repeated desperate attempts 
to create in an authontarian manner the economic conditions necessary 
for its survival and growth, and is finally overturned by capitalist 
reaction. 


In Germany, Austria, Bavaria, the Ukraine and Hungary, we have 
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seen these historical developments unfold; the revolution as a destruc: A: 


tive act has not been followed by the revolution as a process of recon- 
struction towards Communism. The existence of external conditions— 
a Communist Party, the destruction of the bourgeois State, highly 
organized trade unions and an armed proletariat—is not enough to 
compensate for the absence of another condition: the existence of pro- 
ductive forces tending towards development and growth, a conscious 
movement of the proletarian masses in favour of substantiating its 
political power by economic power, the will on the part of the pro- 
letarian masses to introduce proletarian order into the factory, to make 
the factory the nucleus of the new State, and to build the new State as 
an expression of the industrial relations of the factory system. 


That is why we have always maintained that the duty of the existing 
Communist nuclei in the Party was to avoid particularistic obsessions 
(the problem of electoral abstentionism, the problem of the constitu- 
tion of a ‘true’ Communist Party) and instead work for the creation of 
the mass conditions in which it would be possible to resolve all parti- 
cular problems as problems in the organic development of the Com- 
munist Revolution. In fact, can a Communist Party really exist (one 
which is an active party, not an academy of doctrinaires and petty 
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politicians who think and express themselves ‘well’ where Communism 
is concerned) if the masses do not have the spirit of historical initiative 
and the aspiration towards industrial autonomy that should be reflected 
and synthesized in the Communist Party? Since the formation of a 
party and the emergence of the real historical forces of which parties 
are the reflections do not occur all at once out of nothing, but according 
to a dialectical process, is not the major task of the Communist forces 
precisely that of giving consciousness and organization to the essen- 
tially Communist productive forces that must be developed, and which 
by their growth will create the secure and lasting economic base of the 
political power of the proletariat p 


Similarly, can the Party abstain from participation in electoral struggles 
for the representative institutions of bourgeois democracy, if one of its 
tasks is the political organization of all the oppressed classes about the 
Communist proletariat, and to obtain this it must become the govern- 
mental party for these classes in a democratic sense, piven that it can 
only be the party of the Communist proletariat in a revolutionary 
senser 


In so far as it becomes the party of ‘democratic’ trust for all the ‘op- 
pressed classes, in so far as it keeps in permanent contact with every 
group of working people, the Communist Party leads all sections of the 
people to acknowledge the Communist proletariat as the ruling class 
that must replace the capitalist class in State power. It creates the con- 
ditions in which it is possible to identify the revolution that destroys 
the bourgeois State with the proletarian revolution, with the revolu- 
tion that expropriates the expropriators and inaugurates the develop- 
ment of a new order in the relations of production and distribution. 


Hence, in so far as it claims to be the specific party of the industrial 
proletariat, and works to provide a precise consciousness and a policy 
for the productive forces produced by the development of capitalism, 
the Communist Party creates the economic preconditions for the State 
power of the Communist proletariat. It creates the conditions in which 
the proletarian revolution can be identified with the popular revolt 
against the bourgeois State, the conditions in which this revolt be- 
comes an act liberating the real productive forces that have accumu- 
lated within capitalist society. 


These various series of historical events are not detached and indepen- 
dent; they are moments in a single dialectical process of development 
during which relations of cause and effect interlace, reverse, and inter- 
weave with one another. But the experience of revolutions has shown 
that, since Russia, all other two-stage revolutions have failed and the 
failure of the second revolution has prostrated the working classes in a 
state of demoralization which enabled the bourgeois classes to re- 
organise in strength and begin the systematic annihilation of every bid 
by the Communist vanguard to reconstitute itself. 


For those Communists who are not content to chew monotonously the 
cud of the basic principles of Communism and historical materialism, 
and are alive to the reality of the struggle, grasping reality as it is, 
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from the viewpoint of historical materialism and Communism, the 
revolution as the conquest of social power for the proletariat can only 
be conceived as a dialectical process in which political power makes 
possible industrial power and industrial power political power. The 
Soviet is the instrument of revolutionary political struggle which per- 
mits the autonomous development of that Communist economic- 
organization whose Central Economic Council is established on the 
basis of Factory Councils, and settles the plans of production and dis- 
tribution, thereby suppressing capitalist competition. The Factory 
Council, as a form of producers’ autonomy in the industrial field and as 
the basis of Communist economic organization, is the instrument of a 
mortal struggle against the capitalist régime in so far as it creates the con- 
ditions in which class-divided society is suppressed and any new class 
division is rendered ‘materially’ impossible. 


But for Communists alive to the struggle, this conception will not 
remain an abstract thought; it will become an incitement to struggle, ab 
stimulus to greater efforts of organization and propaganda. 


Industrial development has produced a certain degree of mental in- 
dependence and a certain spirit of positive historical initiative in the 
masses. These elements of the proletarian revolution must be given 
form and organization; the psychological conditions for their develop- 
ment and generalization throughout the labouring masses must be 
created by the struggle for the control of production. 


We must promote the organic constitution of a Communist Party 
which is not a collection of doctrinaires or little Machiavellis, but a 
party of Communist revolutionary action, a party with a precise con- ` 
sciousness of the historical mission of the proletariat and the ability to , 
guide the proletariat in the realization of that mission—hence, a party of 
the masses who want to free themselves from political and industrial p 
slavery autonomously, by their own efforts, through the organization 
of the social economy, and not a party which uses the masses for its own 
heroic attempts to imitate the French Jacobins. To the extent that it can 
be achieved by party action, it is necessary to create the conditions in 
which there will not be two revolutions, but in which the popular 
revolt against the bourgeois State will be able to find the organizational 
forces capable of beginning the transformation of the national appara- 
tus of production from an instrument of plutocratic oppression to an 
instrument of Communist liberation. 

3 July 1920 


7 The Question of Force y 


There are two powers in Italy, the power of the bourgeois State and the 
power of the working class: the second is progressively destroying the \ 
first. Only one function of the bourgeois State is alive today: its self- 
defence, the preparation of arms and armed men for its defence. It 
stands with its rifle permanently at the shoulder, ready to fire just as 
soon as the enemy takes on a concrete form and is embodied in the 
institution that will begin to exercise its new power. The power of the 
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working class grows more and more massive every day; it is present in 
the strikes, the agitation, the fears of the governing class, the conval- 
sions of the government officials, the trepidation of the chpitalists and 
the continuous rabid snarling of all the watchdogs guarding the strong- 
room. The power of the working class could be embodied in a Council 
system tomorrow, or even today, if all that was necessary was the revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm of the proletariat and a majority of the population 
on the proletarian side. 


Today, the struggle between these two powers is on the brink of 
armed and organized violence. The bourgeois State only survives 
because it possesses a centre of co-ordination for its military might and 
because it still has the initiative: it is in a position to manoeuvre its 
troops and concentrate them on the revolutionary epicentres, drowning 
them in a torrent of blood. 


This problem of force is finding its resolution in the process of revoln- 
tionary development. Every day new groups of the working popula- 
tion are welcomed into the general movement of the national and global 
proletarian revolution. Italian capitalism has its deepest roots and the 
seat of its hegemony in Northern Italy, in the industrial centres of 
Northern Italy. The Communist revolution, which in Italy presents 
itself as a revolution in industrial technique, as a problem of the 
equalization of the conditions of agricultural labour and the conditions 
of industrial labour, will have its major seat in the North. The class of 
factory workers will be confronted with the tremendous problem pro- 
duced by the War: how can it succeed in building a State organization 
that has the means to industrialize agriculture and is able to-provide the 
peasants with the same conditions of labour as the workers, so that it 
will be possible to exchange one hour of agricultural labour with one 
hour of industrial labour, so that the proletariat is not destroyed by the 
countryside in the exchange of commodities produced in absolutely 
non-comparable conditions of labour? This problem, which the capita- 
list industrialists are unable to solve, and which, if it is not resolved, 
will smash the bourgeois State, can be resolved by the workers, by a 
workers’ State in Italy—as it has been resolved and is being resolved by 
the Russian workers’ State. It will be resolved by the urban industrial 
workers who will become the principal agents of the Communist 


revolution. 


If the workers, concentrated in the industrial cities, are to be the princi- 
pal actors in the Communist revolution, the principal actors in the pre- 
revolutionary activity will rather be the peasant masses. Movements of 
the rural masses will definitively destroy the power of the bourgeois 
State, by destroying its military might. No army is large enough to sub- 
due the countryside in revolt: regiments that seem invincible when they 
are amassed in the streets of a city, are a joke in the immensity of open 
fields: the cannons, machine-guns and flame-throwers that would 
scythe down a crowd of workers in closed streets and squares, are im- 
potent in the immensity of the rural horizon. 


The bourgeois State feels this danger is imminent: the countryside is 
going over to the revolution. From Apulia to Novara, from Novara to 
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Brescia and Bergamo, the peasant masses are emerging from their torpor 
and engaging in grandiose actions. The Popular Party* is deeply 
shaken by these gigantic clashes. Under the impulse of the poor 
peasants who militate under its banners, the Left Wing of the Popular 
Party is adopting extremist and revolutionary attitudes. The bourgeois 


State detects this danger and would like to accelerate events in the ; 


industrial cities and solidly Communist centres. For these will become 
the fulcrum of the revolution; they will provide its soul and aims, and 
will construct the new society from the ruins of the old. Hence it is 
enough for an internal commission to move the hands of a factory 
clock to set hundreds of royal guards® and carabsaieri in motion, to 
threaten an Armageddon. The working class must be on its guard, it 
must maintain discipline in its revolutionary trenches, a discipline 
whose substance is patience, proletarian critical sense, and trust in its 
own forces and future. The revolutionary situation is developing im- 
placably, smashing the bourgeois State and destroying capitalist power. 
The working class will win; the proletariat, as it wills the revolution, 
must concern itself with a durable victory, a permanent victory. It is the 
depository of the future, the living energy of history; it must not 
expose itself to a repression that would put it out of action for too long a 
period. The bourgeois State would be glad to take its mercenary 
troops away from the cities and send them against the peasants if it 
could smash the workers and secure its rear. The working class is the 
most politically educated section of the whole working people; it must 
face the problem of force and realize that it can be largely resolved by 
the action of the peasant masses. The Russian working class was able to 
wait from July to November in 1917; in these months, the Russian 
peasants isolated Kerensky’s State; then the workers launched their 
assault and resolutely seized power. 


The normal development of the revolution will largely resolve the 
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problem of armed force and the victory of the working class over a 


bourgeois State power. But part of this problem must be solved by the 
general political action of the proletariat and its political party, the 
Socialist Party, The bourgeois State is changing the national army into 
a mercenary army. Following a minutely prepared plan, soldiers have 
been transferred from their regiments to the legions of carabiaisri, while 
retaining their special skills. Carabinieri corps of artillerymen, mortar- 
men, machine-gunners, flame-throwers, and others have been formed. 
Parliament is not concerned by this activity of the government, which 
exceeds its powers and its constitutional limits. Parliament should ask 
the government to explain this activity, to force it at least to unmask its 
intentions, to show in the clear light of day how the bourgeois dictator- 
ship works. It ignores basic charters and devotes the whole administra- 
tive apparatus and all its financial resources to a single end: its defence 





+ IJ Partite Popolare: The Popular Party was founded in 1919 by a Sicilian priest, Don 
Luigi Sturzo, and in the same year it obtalned 100 seats in the Chamber of Deputtes 
out of a total of 508 (the pst got 156). A non-confesalonal Catholic and rural petit- 
bourgeols party, it had a large peasant following. It was a fore-ronner of the modern 
Christian-Democrat Party (pc). 

3 Guardia Regia: a force of 377 officers and 25,000 men founded by Prime Minister 
Nitti (in office June 1919 to June 1920) in the Autumn of 1919 in a reorganization 
and reinforcement of police and security forces. 
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against the majority of the population whose supreme representative 
and sovereignty it claims to be. : 
26 March 1920 


8 Toward a Renewal of the Socialist Party 


1. In Italy at the present time, the class struggle is defined by the fact 
that industrial and agricultural workers throughout the national 
territory are irrevocably determined to pose the question of the owner- 
ship of the means of production in explicit and violent terms. The in- 
tensification of the national and international crises which are steadily 
annihilating the value of money demonstrates that capital is te extremis. 
The present order of production and distribution can no longer satisfy 
even the elementary demands of human life, and it only survives be- 
cause it is fiercely defended by the armed might of the bourgeois State. 
Every movement of the Italian working people tends irresistibly to- 
wards the realization of a gigantic economic revolution that will in- 
troduce new modes of production, a new order in the productive and 
distributive process, and give the initiative in production to the class of 
industrial and agricultural workers, by seizing it from the hands of the 
capitalists and landowners. 


2. The industrialists and landowners have achieved a maximum con- 
centration of class discipline and power: a line promulgated by the 
General Confederation of Italian Industry® is immediately carried out in 
every factory in the land. The bourgeois State has created a body of 
armed mercenaries’, organized to function as an executive instrument 
carrying out the wishes of this new and powerful organization of the 
propertied classes; it tends to restore capitalist power over the means of 
production by a widespread application of the lock-out and terrorism, 
forcing the workers and peasants to let themselves be expropriated of 
an increased quantity of unpaid labour. The recent lock-out in the 
Turin engineering factories’! was an episode in this plan of the indus- 
trialists to bring the working class to heel: they profited by the lack of 
revolutionary co-ordination and concentration in the Italian workers’ 
forces with a bid to smash the solidarity of the Turin proletariat and 
drive into oblivion the prestige and authority of the factory institu- 
tions (Councils and shop commissions) that had initiated the struggle 
for workers’ control. The length of the agricultural strikes in the 
Novara area and Lomellina show that the landowners are prepared to 
destroy production so as to reduce the agricultural proletariat to despair 
and starvation, implacably subjecting it to the hardest and most 
humiliating conditions of labour and existence. 


3. The present phase of the class struggle in Italy is the phase that pre- 





6 The General Confederation of Italian Industry (Confiadustria): Militant organiza- 
tion of Italian capitalists; originally founded in 1910, on the basis of a Turin indus- 
trialists’ league. Re-established in 1920 under the leadership of Gino Olivetti. 

7 The Royal Guard; see note 6 above. 

8 When daylight saving was introduced in the Fiat works in Turin without consult- 
ing the internal commission, a worker was dismissed for turning back the clock. 
Protest by the workers resulted in a lock-out on March 28th 1920. This incident, the 
so-called ‘clock-bands strike’, led to the Turin general strike of April, 1920. 
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cedes: esther the conquest of political power by the revolutionary pro- 
letariat and the transition to new modes of production and distribution 
that will make possible a rise in productivity—or a tremendous reaction 

by the propertied classes and the governmental caste. No violence 
will be spared in this subjection of the industrial and agricultural pro- »— 
letariat to servile labour: a bid will be made to smash inexorably the ' 
working class’s institutions of political struggle (the Socialist Party) and 

to incorporate its institutions of economic resistance (unions and co- 
operatives) into the machinery of the bourgeois State. 


4. The workers’ and peasants’ forces lack revolutionary co-ordination 
and concentration because the leading institutions of the Socialist 
Party have shown no understanding at all of the phase of development 
that national and international history is at present traversing, nor of the 
mission resting on revolutionary proletarian institutions of struggle. The 
Socialist Party is a spectator of the course of events. It never has an 
opinion based on the revolutionary theses of Marxism and of the Com- 
munist International; it does not launch slogans which can be adopted 
by the masses; it does not lay down a general line, or unify and con- 
centrate revolutionary action. As a political organization of the van- 
guard of the working class, the Socialist Party should develop an over- 
all action to raise the working class to the level from which it can win 
the revolution, and win it lastingly. Since it is composed of that part of 
the working class that has not let itself be demoralized and prostrated by 
the physical and spiritual oppression of the capitalist system, but has 
, succeeded in maintaining its own autonomy and a spirit of conscious 
and disciplined initiative, the Socialist Party should embody the vigi- 
lant revolutionary consciousness of the whole of the exploited class. 
Its task is to focus in itself the attention of all the masses so that its 
directives become the directives of all the masses, so that it can win 
their permanent trust and become their guide and intellect. Hence it is 
essential that the Party live permanently immersed in the reality of the _£ 
class struggle fought by the industrial and agricultural proletariat, that 
it be able to understand its various phases and episodes, its manifold 
manifestations, drawing unity from this manifold diversity. It should 
be in a position to give a real leadership to the movement as a whole and 
impress on the masses the conviction that there is an order immanent 
in the present terrible disorder, an order that will systematically re- 
generate human society and make the means of labour suit elementary 
vital needs and civil progress. But even since the Bologna Congress’, 
the Socialist Party is still a merely parliamentary party, immobilized 
within the narrow limits of bourgeois democracy and preoccupied 
solely by the superficial political declarations of the governmental 
caste. It does not possess the features of party autonomy which should 
characterize the revolutionary proletariat, and the revolutionary pro- ., 
letariat alone. 


5. After the Bologna Congress, the central institutions of the Party 
* The Bologna Congress of the pst was held from October 5th to October 8th 1919. 


The Congress adopted Serrati’s maximalist motion, including adhesion to the Third 
International, and rejected a reformist motion and an extreme left abstentionist 
motion. 
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should immediately have initiated and carried through an energetic 
drive to homogenize and unify the revolutionary membership of the 
Party, in order to give it the specific and distinct features of a Commun- 
ist Party belonging to the Third International. But the polemic with the 
reformists and opportunists has not even been started; neither the 
Party leadership, nor Asesti/'° has counterposed a truly revolutionary 
conception to the ceaseless propaganda the reformists and opportunists 
have been disseminating in Parliament and in the trade union organiza- 
tions. Nothing has been done by the central organs of the Party to give 
the masses a Communist political education, to induce the masses to 
eliminate the reformists and opportunists from the leadership of the 
unions and co-operatives, or to give individual sections and the most 
active groups of comrades a unified line and tactics. The result is that 
while the revolutionary majority of the Party has not found any expres- 
sion of its thought or executor of its intentions in the leadership or the 
press, the opportunist elements, on the contrary, have been strongly 
organized and have exploited the prestige and authority of the Party to 
consolidate their positions in Parliament and the unions. The leader- 
ship has allowed them to centralize and to vote for resolutions that con- 
tradict the principles and tactics of the Third International, and are 
hostile to the Party line. The leadership has granted absolute autonomy 
to subordinate institutions, allowing them to pursue actions and dis- 
seminate ideas that are opposed to the principles and tactics of the Third 
International. The Party leadership has been systematically absent from 
the life and activity of the sections, of the institutions and of individual 
members. The confusion that existed in the Party before the Bologna 
Congress and could be explained by a wartime regime has not disap- 
peared; it has even increased terrifyingly. It is natural that in such con- 
ditions the confidence of the masses in the Party should have declined 
and that in many places anarchist tendencies have tried to gain the upper 
hand. The political party of the working class only justifies itself when 
by a strong centralization and co-ordination of proletarian action, it 
counterposes a real revolutionary power to the legal power of the 
bourgeois State and limits its freedom of initiative and manoeuvre. If 
the Party cannot unify and co-ordinate its efforts, if it reveals itself as a 
merely bureaucratic institution, with no spirit or will, the working 
class tends instinctively to build itself another party, and it moves over 
towards those anarchistic tendencies that bitterly and ceaselessly 
criticize the centralization and bureaucracy of political parties. 


6. The Party has been absent from the international movement. 
Throughout the world the class struggle is increasing in scale. Every- 
where workers are forced to renew their methods of struggle, and often, 
as in Germany after the military coup," to rise up with arms in their 
hands. The Party has not bothered to explain these events to the Italian 
working people, or to justify them in the light of the ideas of the Com- 
munist International. It has not taken the trouble to carry out the vast 
educational activity needed to make the Italian working people con- 


10 Aganti!: The official daily newspaper of the ps1, founded in 1896. © 

1 The Kapp putsch of Merch 1920 was defeated by a general strike in Berlin. The 
Welmar government had to use Freikorps divisions to suppress armed workers in 
Berlin and the Ruhr who hoped to extend the movement into a proletarian insurrec- 
tion. 


scious of the fact that the proletarian revolution is a world phenomenon 
and that each single individual event must be considered and judged in a 
world context. The Third International has already met twice in Western 
Europe: in December 1919, in a German city; in February 1920, in 
Amsterdam. The Italian Party was represented at neither of those 
meetings. The Party’s militants were not even informed by the central 
organs of the discussions and deliberations that took place at them. 
There is a ferment of polemic in the Third International about the 
doctrine and tactics of the Communist International; this has even led 
to internal splits (for example, in Germany"). The Italian Party has re- 
mained completely cut off from this vigorous debate of ideas which is 
stecling revolutionary consciousness and building the spiritual unity of 
action of the proletariat in every country. The central organ of the 
Party does not have its own correspondents in France, England, Ger- 
many of even in Switzerland; a strange state of affairs for the paper of 
the Socialist Party that represents the interests of the international 
letariat in Italy, and a strange state of affairs for the Italian ae 
class, which has to obtain its information from the warped and tenden- 
tious reports provided by bourgeois papers and news agencies. As the 
Party organ, Arasti! should be the organ of the Third International. 
There should be a place in Arasti! for all the reports, polemics and dis- 
cussions of proletarian problems that are relevant to the Third Inter- 
national. Asanti! should contain a ceaseless polemic, in a spirit of unity, 
against all opportunist deviations and compromises; instead, Asanti! 
stresses manifestations of opportunist thought, such as the recent 
speech in parliament by Claudio Treves in which was interwoven a 
petit-bourgeois conception of international relations and a defeatist 
counter-revolutionary theory designed to demobilize proletarian 
energies’, This absence from the central organs of any preoccupation ; 
with keeping the proletariat informed of the events and theoretical dis- 
cussions that are unfolding within the Third International can also be 
observed in the activities of the publishing house. It is still publishing, 
unimportant pamphlets or writings spreading the ideas and opinions of 
the Second International, while it neglects the publications of the Third 
International. Writings by Russian comrades that are indispensable to 
an understanding of the Bolshevik Revolution have been translated in 
Switzerland, in England and in Germany, but they are unknown in 
Italy: Lenin’s Stats and Revolution is just one example of many. When 
works are published, they are execrably translated, and errors of gram- 
mar and of simple common sense often make them incomprehensible. 


7. The above analysis has already revealed the indispensable renova- 
tion and organization we feel must be carried out by the Party’s mem- 
bership. The Party must acquire its own precise and distinct features: 


wv 
14 The “Bremen Radicals’, one of the left-wing Socialist groups that united in Jeano- 
Aty 1919 to form the German Communist Party (xPD), split away later the same year , 
and formed the German Workers’ Communist Party (xarp) on an abstentionist and \ 
ouvrierist platform. 
13 Claudio Treves was ane of the leaders of the reformist wing of the pst. The speech 
in question, known as the ‘expiation speech’ was made on March soth, 1920. Treves 
argued that while the bourgeoisie could no longer maintain its power in Italy, the 
proletariat was unable to setre power from it. Hence the tragedy and ‘exptation’ of 
the ruling classes. 
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from a petit-bourgeois parliamentary party it must become the party of 
the revolutionary proletariat in its struggle for the advent of commun- 


ist society by way of the workers’ State: a homogeneous, cohesive 
party with its own doctrine, tactics and rigid and implacable discipline. 
Non-Communist revolutionaries must be eliminated from the Party, 
and its leadership, freed from preoccupation with the preservation of 
unity and balance among the various tendencies and leaders, should 
turn all its energies to the organization of the workers’ forces on a war 
footing. Every event in national and international proletarian life 
should be analysed immediately in manifestos and circulars by the 
leadership, using them to promote the arguments of Communist pro- 
paganda and the education of revolutionary consciousness. The leader- 
ship should keep constantly in touch with the sections, and become the 
motor centre of proletarian action 1n all its manifestations. The sec- 
tions should promote the constitution of Communist groups in all 
factories, unions, co-operatives and barracks, ceaselessly diffusing 
through the masses the ideas and tactics of the Party, and organizing 
the creation of Factory Councils for the exercise of control over in- 
dustrial and agricultural production. It should pursue the necessary 
propaganda for an organic conquest of the unions, the Chambers of 
Labour and the General Confederation of Labour, and should form the 
trusted elements that the mass will delegate for the formation of 
political Soviets and for the exercise of the proletarian dictatorship. The 
existence of a cohesive and highly disciplined Communist Party with 
factory, trade union and co-operative cells, that can co-ordinate and 
centralize in its central executive committee the whole revolutionary 
action of the proletariat, is the fundamental and indispensable condi- 
tion for any experiment in Soviets. In the absence of such 2 condition 
every proposed experiment should be rejected as absurd and useful 
only to the opponents of the idea of Soviets. Similarly, we should reject 
the proposal of a little socialist parliament,’ for it would rapidly de- 
generate into a tool of the reformist and opportunist majority in the 
parliamentary group for the dissemination of democratic utopias and 
counter-revolutionary projects. 


8. The leadership should immediately prepare, compose and distribute 
a programme of revolutionary government by the Socialist Party, 
examining the concrete solutions that the proletariat, when it is the rul- 
ing class, will give to all the essential problems—economic, political, 
religious, and educational—that assail the various strata of the Italian 
working population. Basing itself on the idea that the Party’s power and 
activity is founded solely on the class of industrial and agricultural 
workers, who are totally without private property, and that it regards 
the other strata of working people as auxiliaries of the strictly prole- 
tarian class, the Party must issue a manifesto in which the revolution- 
ary conquest of political power is explicitly proposed, in which the 
industrial and agricultural proletariat is invited to prepare itself and 
arm itself, and in which the principles of Communist solutions to 


4 This was 2 proposal to bring together in an assembly the socialist Deputies and 


pressure on the existing government. The reformists would have been in a majority 
in such an aseembly. 


present problems are indicated: proletarian control of production and 
distribution, disarmament of mercenary armed bodies, control of 
local government by workers’ organizations. 


9. On the basis of these considerations, the Turin Socialist Section pro~, 
poses backing an agreement with those groups of comrades from al 

sections who would like to meet together to discuss these proposals 

and approve them; an organized agreement that will prepare for a con- 

gress in the near future, devoted to discussion of the problems of pro- 

letarian organization and tactics, and which will examine the activity of 
the executive organs of the Party in the meantime. 

8 May 1920 


9 Political Capacity 


Today, the engineering workers are to approve or reject, by referen] 


dum, the motion voted by the congress of their Federation”. The 
result of this consultation of factory guilds is not difficult to predict. 
The referendum is an exquisitely democratic and counter-revolution- 
ary form; it serves to valorize the amorphous mass of the population 
and to crush the vanguards that lead those masses and give them a 
political consciousness. 


So the vanguard of the proletariat should not be demoralized or dis- 
organized by this outcome of the revolutionary movement. Its quality 
as a vanguard will be verified by the strength of mind and political 
capacity it succeeds in demonstrating. Have the groups of workers 
which have been at the head of the movement in the last few days taken 
the exact measure of their powers to act and the forces of passive re- 
sistance that exist within the masses? Have they acquired a conscious- 
ness of their historical mission ? Have they acquired a consciousness of 
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the inner weaknesses which members of the working class have re-4_ 


vealed, weaknesses which are not individual, that do not lower our 
asscasment of the revolutionary spirit of the proletariat in the present 
historical phase, but which can be traced to the general relations of a 
trade organization? Have they transformed their experiences into an 
active and operative consciousness? Are they skilled in identifying the 
deepest hidden feelings that move the popular mind, and the negative 
feelings, the inhibiting impulses that fatigue, and immobilize the most 
generous and daring impulses ? 

The political capacity of the proletarian vanguard (and hence the real 


revolutionary capacity of the Italian working class) will depend on the 
attitudes that emerge from today’s referendum. Many perils threaten 


the working class; these perils are not external, they are primarily _ 


internal. The greatest danger is the lack of a ‘spirit of adaptation’ to 
higher circumstances, a spirit of critical, conscious and deliberate adap- 
tation, which cannot and must not be confused with opportunism. 
Rather, it is their lack of this spirit of adaptation that leads the working 


D The decision by the engineering workers’ union (From) to end the month-long 
factory occupation throughout Italy was submitted to the workers’ approval by 
referendum on September 24th 1920. A small majority approved the agreement. 
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class into opportunism, or, what comes to the same thing, to the triumph 
of the opportunists among the masses, to the maintenance of the leader- 
ship that has brought the revolutionary movement to its present pass. 
The revolutionary vanguard needs to consider and analyse the events 
that have just taken place, not according to its own wishes, passions and 
will, but objectively, as external data to be subjected to political judg- 
ment, and as a historical movement susceptible to conscious extension 
and development. From a merely objective point of view, the working 
class can register a great step forward. As a mass guided and disciplined 
in the factory by its direct representatives, it has proved itself capable 
of industrial and political self-government. This fact, which should be 
elementary for revolutionary Communists, has consequences of in- 
calculable social importance. The middle classes of the population have 
compared the strength of the proletariat with the inadequacy of the 
entrepreneurial class. Half a century ago, the proletariat was still, as 
Marx put it, a sack of potatoes, a generic imponderable, an amorphous 
conglomeration of individuals without ideas, without will, and without 
a unitary perspective. Today it is the entrepreneurial class that has 
become a sark of potatoes, an aggregate of the inept and the imbecile, 
without political capacity, without internal power. The revolutionary 
events of the past few days have illuminated this position of the two 
classes competing for the government of society’s production. The 
prejudices and follies that the capitalist-owned press had disseminated 
in public opinion have collapsed; the middle classes are lining up with 
the proletariat, convinced that this young and energetic class holds the 
key to civilization and human progress. From the test that both classes 
have had to undergo, the proletariat has emerged higher in public 
estimation, while capitalism has revealed even further its deficiencies 
and incapacity. This new political situation has definitely put forward 
the proletariat as a ruling class; it is a spring that drives it irresistibly 
towards the conquest of power. 


Why, then, did this not happen immediately? Or at least, why has no 
attempt been made to reach this goal? The answer to this question 
must be sought in the tactics pursued until today, culminating in the 
referendum. The leadership of the proletarian movement bases itself on 
the ‘masses’, that is, it asks the masses for prior permission to act, con- 
sulting them in the forms and at the time it chooses. But a revolutionary 
movement can only be based on the proletarian vanguard, and must 
be led without prior consultation, without the apparatus of representa- 
tive assemblies. Revolution is like war; it must be minutely prepared by 
a working-class general staff, just as a war is by the Army’s general 
staff. Assemblies can only ratify what has already taken place, exalt the 
successful and implacably punish the unsuccessful, It is the task of the 
proletarian vanguard to keep the revolutionary spirit constantly awake 
in the masses, to create the conditions which keep them ready for ac- 
tion, in which the proletariat will respond immediately to the call for 
revolution. In the same way, the nationalists and imperialists, with their 
frantic preaching of patriotic vanities and hatred against foreigners, are 
trying to create the conditions in which the crowd will approve a war 
that has already been agreed on by the general staff of the Army and the 
diplomatic service. No war would ever break out if prior permission 

had to be obtained from the masses to declare it; parliaments approve 


wars because they know they have already been inexorably decided, 
because they know that they will be thrust inexorably aside if they 
oppose them. Similarly, no revolutionary movement can be decreed by 
a workers’ national assembly. To call for such an assembly is to confess 
one’s disbelief in it beforehand; it amounts to exercising a prejudicial _ 
pressure against it. 2 
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The proletarian vanguard, which today is disillusioned and threatened 
with dissolution, must ask itself whether it is not itself responsible for 
this situation. It is a fact that in the General Confederation of Labour, 
there is no organized revolutionary opposition, centralized enough to 
exercise control over the leading offices and capable not only of replac- 
ing one man by another, but one method by another, one aim by 
another and one will by another. This is the real situation, which lamen- 
tations, reproaches and oaths will not change, only tenacious and patient 
Organization and preparation. It is thus essential that the groups 
workers which have been at the head of the masses accept the facts ab 
they are, in order to alter them effectively. The masses must be kept 
firm and united behind their programmes and slogans; it must be made 
possible for an energetic general staff to emerge from among them 
which is able to conduct wide-scale collective action with intelligence 
and daring. Today, we have the referendum; its result must not be the 
occasion for dismay and dissolution, but rather a call for tighter, more 
disciplined and better organized action. The emancipation of the pro- 
letariat is not a labour of small account and of little men; only he who 
can keep his heart strong and his will as sharp as a sword when the 
general disillusionment is at its worst can be regarded as a fighter for 
the working class, or called a revolutionary. 
24 September 192°) 
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Art after October 


After the Bolshevik Revolution the old schools and academies of art 
were dissolved and their property requisitioned. Soon afterwards, on 
the initiative of the Department of Fine Arts set up by the People’s 
Commissariat of Education, under Anatoly Lunacharsky, they were 
reopened with an entirely new constitution. Previously the Union of 
Artists had insisted that only artists should have control over artistic 
matters, without any governmental intervention, and Lunacharsky 

to accept this demand. Hence the unprecedented decrees which 
we publish here: decrees which inangurated not only an entirely new 
vision of how education should be organized but also an extraordinary 
upsurge of revolutionary art. Almost all the leading ‘leftist’ artists 
were involved in the Department of Fine Arts and the art schools—in 
Petrograd, Moscow and Vitebsk—set up by the decrees. Tatlin was 
chairman of the Moscow section of the Department for a time; Altman 
of the Petrograd section. Kandinsky, Chagall, Tatlin, Malevich, Lissit- 
sky, among others, taught in the schools. Their work and the work of 
their students represents the high point of European art in this century. 
Naum Gabo has described the conditions at the school in Moscow: 
“What is important to know about the character of the institution is 
that it was almost autonomous; it was both a school and a free academy 
where not only the current teaching of special professions was carried 
out (there were seven departments: Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Ceramics, -Metalwork and Woodwork, Textiles and Typography) but 
general discussions were held and seminars conducted among the 
students on diverse problems where the public could participate and 
artists not officially on the faculty could speak and give lessons. It had 
an audience of several thousand students, although a shifting one due 
to the Civil War and the war with Poland. There was a free exchange 
between workshops and also the private studios such as mine.... 
During these seminars as well as during the general meetings, many 
ideological questions between opposing ‘artists in our abstract group 
were thrashed out. These gatherings had a much greater influence on 
the later development of constructive art than all the teaching.’ This 
heroic experiment lasted for three years till the beginning of the New 
Economic Policy and the right turn which accompanied this. The 
‘leftist’ currents in art continued their struggle, often with success, for 
about another decade before they were finally defeated. 
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Decree of the Council of People’s Commisears 


The Academy of Fine Art, as a state institution, is to be abolished. The 
Higher Institute of Fine Art is to be detached, with its own credits and 
its own capital, from the Academy of Fine Art, and reorganized as a 
Free School of Art. f 


: \ 
The museum of the Academy of Fine Art will come under the jurisdic- “ 
tion of the People’s Commissariat for Education. 


All the capital and all the assets of the Academy of Fine Art become the 
property of the Soviet Republic, as a fund to be used to satisfy the special 
needs of artistic culture. 
Chairman of the Conncil of People’s Commeissars 
V. Ulyanov (Lenin) 
People’s Commissars 


G. Chicherin 
Responsible Officer of the Council of People s Commissars 
C. V. Bonch-Bruevich 


Regulations for the Acceptance of Students in the Free Studios of 
the State. 


1. Whoever wishes to receive a specialized art education has the right to \ 
register as a student at the Free Artists’ Studios of the State, z 
2. Applications will be accepted from people of sixteen years and over. 
Nove: Those who wish to enrol at the Free Artists’ Studios of the State, 
do not have to present any type of diploma. 
3. All students who were registered at the ex-School of Art are thereby 
considered students of the Free Artists’ Studios of the State. 
4. Applications from those who wish to work in the Free Artists’ 
Studios of the State will be accepted at any time throughout the year. 
Psople s Commissar for Education 
A. Lunachareky 
Director of the Section of Fine Arts 
D. Shterenberg 
Secretary 
A. Trunin 
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Instructions for the election of supervisors in the Free Studios of } 
the State. (Extracts) 


1. Students in the Free Artists’ Studios have all, without exception, the 
right to elect their teachers for their respective subjects. 
2. All arts have the right to representation in the Studios. 
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3. All artists have the right to put forward their candidature as super- 
visors in the Studios. 

4. Students in the Free Artists’ Studios will divide into groups accord- 
ing to the artistic currents with which they have the greatest affinity, 
and also to the specific character of the various studios. 

10, The groups thus organized, wherever they have more than twenty 
members, may choose their own supervisor independently of other 


SPP ups: 

14. Students also have the right to work without a supervisor. 

15. Elected supervisors stay in office for two years and will be registered 
at the People’s Commissariat for Education. 

Nove: Supervisors whose courses are not attended for three months will 
be expected to resign at the end of the academic year. 


Decree of the People’s Commissar for Education on the assigna- 
tion of studios to painters. 


To secure for painters the necessary conditions for their work, it is 
declared that professional painters have the right to one room for use as 
a studio, and one room for living purposes. 


Neither room may be requisitioned for any reason, and co-tenants will 
not be allowed. l 
Peoples Commissar for Edmation 
A. Lanacharsky 


Appeal sent by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 
the students of the Section of Fine Arts to young Western Artists. 


Comrades, for almost seven years we have been all but isolated. What 
little news we have received either on the situation in art-schools or on 
the development of western art drives us to seek out, with ever greater 
energy, the best ways of establishing contacts between young artists. 


But we are also driven by the desire to share with you the joy which we 
feel together with the whole of the Communist Russia which is coming 
into being. 


In the three years of revolution we have devoted many efforts first to 
destroying the old schools and then to creating the new. We carried 
out this activity in extremely difficult conditions; on the one hand, 
because of the economic crisis created as a result of the blockade, and, 
on the other hand, because we were forced to fight on two fronts, 
repulsing the imperialists of the Entente with guns in our hands at the 
same time as struggling inside the country against the ‘spiritual counter- 
revolution’, which did everything it could to suffocate us in old and 
mouldy academy-schools and other ‘holy’ institutions, under the cover 
of worn-out slogans like: apoliticism, cultural heritage etc. But now our 
combined efforts are bringing us near to total victory. 
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The old world, the academic world, the world of priests is beginning to 
quake. 


Our struggle on the spiritual front inside Russia is not yet finished. For 
the reasons above we have not been able to organize many schools, but 
some are already quite good; not only the communists recognize this, 
but also the best theorists of the old artistic culture. ... y 


All the youth of our Republic, like the young communists, have shown 
themselves solid and inflexible against those bastions of the old world— 
the academies—just as the communists are inflexible against every 
bastion of capitalism. 


The news which we have received, although sparse and fragmentary, 
tells of a crisis in Western art, of its separation and isolation, and you 
can well believe that we, who have always tried to learn from the West, 
are very concerned about this.... $ 


We find that the only way to eliminate the separation of art from life is 
that of returning to the first foundation of life, to economics, which is 
the principle basis of everything. However hard one tries to awaken 
interests with gimmicks, without resolving this fundamental question, 
art will increasingly be impoverished and isolated, despite all the inven- 
tions and conquests of the past ten years. We would even say that these 
conquests will increasingly lose value, because the principal question is 
not being faced. You will understand therefore the joy which we feel 
secing the first swallows that come flying from the West, even if the 
artists who see the problem in the same way as we do are few and iso- 
lated. : 
} 
Academies and institutes created by the bourgeoisie will attempt to dis- 
tract you in every possible way from this first cause, and only when you lA 
turn your attention to social relations, when you see the proletariat on 
the march and you put yourself on its side in the struggle for economic 
emancipation, when in your aspirations communism burns like a torch, 
when you make a clean sweep of all academies and institutes, then your 
art will not be a burden, but a spiritual necessity. 


For the Communist Revolution! 

For the new culture of the Revolution! 

For the vanguard of culture, artistic youth! 
In the name of 10 thousand students. 


1912 
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Jean Roussel 


Introduction to Jacques Lacan 


“What distinguishes the analyst is that he makes of a function that is 
common to all men a privileged use: when he becomes žhe bearer of the 
word. For this is indeed what the analyst does for the communication of 
the subject ...’: Jacques Lacan.1 


It would be all too easy to say of Lacan that ‘the style is the man’ if, 
anticipating the suggestion, he had not himself questioned its applica- 
tion. He reminds us, in his ‘Ospertere’ to Eersts,* that ‘man is no longer 
so secure a reference’; and as to the style, it is both everyman and no 
man, inasmuch as ‘it is not man that speaks, but in and through man it 
(fa) speaks, and man’s nature becomes interwoven with effects which 
exhibit the structure of language, of which he becomes the substance.” 
As if to demonstrate this, Lacan’s style, by its patient, methodical use of 
every form of rhetoric, by its ceaseless ‘working-through’, and all the 
elaborate machinery of its progreas to formal perfection, might well 
seem to mark a dissolution of ‘style’.4 


1 Variantes de le cure-type’, Esrtts, p. 350. 
2 Eertts, Editions du Seuil, Paris 1967. 


cratic, and quite inappropriate in a ‘man of science’. The misunderstanding might 
well be instructive. It ts not a new one. Heraclitus, so often echoed in Lacan, taught 
like him that ‘the Logos is common, but the many live as though they had a private 
understanding’: yet he was himself known as the Riddler and the Obecure. 


For mastery of style is but submission to it; as in the lapidary, the 
language of inscriptions, one of the oldest of the forms of style: The 
Unconscious is the discourse of the Other/ The Unconscious has the 
structure of language/ The desire of man is the desire of the Other/In 
the Unconscious it (¢a) speaks/ Man is nothing but the place of return of, _ 
a discourse/ The style is the man—the man to whom the discourse is ` 
addressed. (We may note here that the Other which appears in this X 
sprinkling of Lecanian formulae is the name that Freud himself gave to 
the Unconscious: the Other scene, irreducibly other, unless we are to 
assume ‘the existence not only of a second consciousness in us, but of a 
third and fourth also, perhaps of an infinite series of states of conscious- 
ness, cach and all unknown to us and to one another.”* 


Lacan came to Freud, as he tells us, ‘oddly yet necessarily’; nor did he 
come unprepared. His early work®, a case-study of paranoia, in which 
he ‘demonstrated that the persecutors were identical with the images of, 
the sdeal-ago’’, had led him to formulate certain original theoretical co 
ceptions of the formation of the ego and of what he called, in a phrase 
intended to shock, the ‘paranoiac foundations’ of human knowledge. 
These early acquisitions were to remain constants of his theoretical 
framework, and he returned to them again and again, indefatigably 
reworking and consolidating them. The discovery of what is now well 
known among his co-workers and beyond as the Mirror-phase 
belongs to this cluster of his earliest theorizing; it was first formulated 
in 1936 in a paper read to the International Congress of Psychoanalysis 
held in Marienbad, and in 1949 he again made it the subject of an 
address to the Zurich Congress. A full translation of this latter address 
is given here. Owing to its rather condensed presentation, it is some- 
times obscure; the main hope of this introduction is to highlight and ` 
clarify some of its essential points. r 


1. The Ego and the Real P 


In The Usconsaons (1915) Freud remarked that ‘we must learn to emanci- 
pate ourselves from our sense of the importance of that symptom which 
consists in “being conscious” ’. Yet, he was, in The Ego and the Id, to 
assign to the ego as the perception-consciousness system a privileged , 
synthesizing position. More explicitly, as Lacan points out, ‘the develop- 
ment of Freud’s view on the egy led him to two apparently contradictory 
formulations. 8 For, on the one hand, in the topographical theory, the 
sæ takes sides with the object, and resists the id, i.e. the combination of 
drives governed solely by the reality-principle; on the other, in the 
theory of narcissism, the sæ takes sides against the object: the concept 
of libidinal economy. What relation does the ‘libidinal subject’ have to 





5 Freud: The Uncenscoous, 1915. j 
6 Ja psychese paranciagms dans ses rapports avec la personaliti, Le Francois, 1932. The very 
eT ir UOT OS UR TREE Tray RI 
promote in the fields of psychiatry and ysis. 

7 ‘Some reflections on the Ego’, Iwtsraationa]! Journal of Prycho-Amalysis, XXXIV 
(1953), pp. 11-17. A very useful, if rather too condensed, account of some of Lacan’s 
theories to that date; something of a curiosity, too, since it is the only paper by Lacan 
to be found in the pages of the Joumal. 

* Ibid. 
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the ego? Lacan takes a first step towards the resolution of the contradic- 
tion by showing that the libidinal subject and the sœ have this at least 
in common that they are both equally remote from ‘reality’ naively 
understood as a perception held up to consciousness. At the libidinal 
level, psychoanalytic experience shows that ‘we can specify concretely 
the oral, anal, and genital relationships which the subject establishes 
with the outer world’®; or, as a pupil of Lacan expresses it, ‘when we 
speak of oral, anal, phallic, we are defining the labels which the em 
assumes in order to situate itself.’!° At the level of ‘knowledge’ of 
reality, there is a similar formalism. What Lacan calls ‘paranoiac human 
knowledge’ has the character of a ‘formal stagnation’: ‘it constitutes the 
ego and objects under attributes of permanence, identity and substan- 
tiality, in short, as entities or ‘things’ which are quite different from 
those Gestalten which we can in experience isolate within the shifting 
fields of force of animal desire.’ 


Thus, in man, libidinal relationships no less than knowledge, ‘in its 
most general formula’, are seen to operate at a significant remove from 
“natural reality’; the ‘objectification’ which they presuppose and exemp- 
lify is incompatible with the phenomenology of lived experience, e.g. 
of perception, in which it is not solid and stable ‘objects’ that are given, 
but a series of blurred, overlapping profiles, such as can be apprehen- 
ded in cubist paintings’ attempts to represent them. The ‘thing’ 1 is not 
the ‘real’. But how shall we account for this break with the ‘real’ and 
the character of ‘autonomy’ which human knowledge consequently 


assumes P 


a. The Imaginary 


Lacan’s explanation makes use of the concept of ‘objectivating identi- 
fication’, and of the Iago as formative of identification. Psychoanalysis 
alone has succeeded in giving an adequate account of the concrete 
reality underlying those mental phenomena called images because it 
alone has been in a position to discover their formative function in the 
subject. It shows that ‘if current images determine certain individual 
directions of the drives, it is because they are variations on those 
specific Images—answering, in our view, to the old name of Iwago— 
which constitute the matrices for the “instincte” themselves?’ 5 We 
shall see that for Lacan the sæ itself is constituted both as to its energy 
and as to its form in ‘that erotic relationship in which the human in- 
dividual fastens himself to an image which alienates him from himself’, 
so that ‘man’s ¿w is for ever irreducible to his lived identity.’ 


° Ibid. 

10 Aulapnier, quoted In Maud Mannoni, L’Esfaat Arriéré of sa Mire, Editions du 
Seuil, Paris. 

1 “‘T/agpressivite en psychanalyse,’ Errits, p. 111. 

1 Lacan draws our attention to the etymology of the word ‘cher’ (thing): it is 
derived from the latin causes. That of the word ‘thing’ is no less instructive, from the 
Anglo-Saxon for ‘process/deed/ edict’. 

D ‘TV ageresatvité en psychanalyse,’ Esrits, p. 104. 

14 ob, cit., p. 109. 
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Lacan insists that his starting-point is always in the psychoanalytic 
experience itself, and it may be appropriate to say a few words here 
about how he regards that experience, even if this means anticipating 
on some crucial points. “The action of psychoanalysis unfolds in and 
through verbal communication, that is to say in a dialectical apprehens 
sion of meaning. It presupposes a subject who manifests himself a3 ` 
subject to and for another’. For reasons that will become clearer later'y 
on, Lacan sharply contrasts ego and subject: subjectivity has a structure 
like that of meaning itself: it 1s intentional and essentially bi-polar. 
The psychoanalytic situation is the privileged form of intersubjective 
communication in which, ideally, the analyst receives the full impact of 
another subject’s (the analysand’s) bare intentionality as if on the pure 
and undisturbed surface of a mirror, and with it the projection of his 
most archaic imaginal fixations (i.e. primordial images which have 
become unconscious, that is to say, symbolically overdetermined). 
The analyst must know how to reactivate those images, and this he do 
precisely by his impersonality—the suspension, so to speak, of his ae 
ego. Correlatively, as Lacan insists, he must avoid “bringing into play 
those reactions of direct opposition, denial, ostentation and bad faith, 
which experience shows to be the characteristic expression of the ego 
in the dialogue.’ (According to Lacan, it is therefore an aberration to 
suggest that psychoanalysis should aim at ‘strengthening’ the patient’s 
ago, since the ago is regarded by him as responsible for all the resistances 
to the cure of the symptoms.) 


Lacan supports the findings of psychoanalysis (including the work of 
Melanie Klein) on the formative function of the earliest images with a 
wealth of data borrowed from the fields of child psychology, gestalt 
theory, animal ethology, and embryology; of a different order, but of 
incomparable heuristic value, we have a sustained reference to Hegel's? 
dialectic of self-consciousness and the Other in the Phesoswenology of 


Lacan relates the stages of what, as we saw above, he calls the ‘objecti- 
vating identification’ to the series of reactions studied by child psycho- 
logists of the school of Charlotte Bühler under the name of sraasitivism. 
The very young child’s experience of himself in relation to other 
children, of roughly the same age, is at first one of complete indifferen- 
tiation. A child deals a blow to another and reacts as if he had received 
the blow himself; or he sees another fall, and he cries- 


The growth of language in the child will reflect this state of affairs, since 
the child refers to himself in the third person before he accedes to the 
use of the first. Charlotte Buhler was led, from her observations of 
children at play, to conclude that the phenomenon of Cn 


D øp. cif., p 102. 

16 Freud’s article on Negation (V ermetnang) (1925) gives, according to Lacan, the truest ` 
account of the ‘phenomenological essence’ of the ‘Instaxy’ of the ego. A philosophical 
interpretation of that article by Jean Hyppolite, the French translator and commenta- 
tor of Hegel’s Phescssenelogy, is given in an appendix to Esrits; Lacan comments on 
Hyppolite’s text in ‘Introduction au commentaire de Jean Hyppolite sur la Verneinung 
de Freud’, Eerits, p. 381. 
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is nothing less than a possession (‘capitation’) by the image of the other. 


But what primarily interests Lacan is the seasing for the subject of the 
facts observed, a meaning which psychoanalysis shows to be operative 
in the earliest years of the child, and which proves to be of the most 
momentous consequence. 


That the swago has formative power is a fact, as Lacan points out, to 
which animal ethology amply testifies. But while it may be a source of 
satisfaction to the psychoanalyst to find support for some aspects of his 
findings in a science ‘untainted’ by any trace of subjectivity in its object, 
much more is required to explain why this formative power of the 
imago, this “psychical causality’, has effects in man such that they in- 
augurate in him the advent of precisely that subjectivity, with its cor- 
relate, the ego, which set him apart from the rest of the animal world. 


It is at this point that Lacan introduces the hypothesis of a sperific 
prematurity of birth’? in man, whose importance to his argument cannot, 
it would seem, be overestimated. Briefly, the human offspring is born 
in an unfinished state—as evidenced by the anatomically incomplete 
pyramidal system and the motor incoordination of the first months— 
and will for a long time remain almost totally dependent and helpless. 
We notice at the same time that the infant at a very early stage becomes 
captivated by the image of th face and form; this, according to 
Lacan, marks the first momeñt of ‘the dialectic of identifications’. He 
secs in it a phenomenon of Gestalt: the infant by ‘primary identification’ 
with the jwago of the human form anticipates on the imaginary plane 
the completeness, the stature, the unity, the lack of which on the 
organic plane he experiences as helplessness. We cannot see in the 
child’s fascination with the human form anything like a relationship 
with persons, any more than we can see some mysterious ‘empathy’ in 
the phenomenon observed in the reaction of sransitivism described 
above. What we have here is something quite fundamental, the nature 
of which is only fully revealed, even as it reaches the climax of its 
developmental and formative effects, in the experience of the child 
gazing at a mirror, which Lacan describes in The Mirror-phase. Here, 
clearly, there is no other person involved, but a pure image only and a 
pute form. The child ‘recognizes’ himself in this image, this ‘sym- 
metrical and inverted’ Other, ‘more perfect than himself?.1® This 
recognition, which can be inferred from the child’s expression and his 
reactions, itself implies subjectivity. Lacan writes: “The mirror-phase 
exhibits that affective dynamism whereby the subject identifies in a 
primordial way with the visual Gestalt of his own body: it is by contrast 
with his still very deep motor incoordination, an ideal unity, a salwtary 





17 Lacan refers to the work of embryologists on festatization. The single most im- 
portant reference must be to Freud himself: ‘The biological factor (in the causation of 
neuroses) is the long period of time during which the young of the human species is 
in a condition of helplessness and dependence. Its intra-uterine existence seems to be 
short in companson with that of most animals, and it 1s sent into the world in a less 
finished state, As a result the influence of the objective world upon it is intensified 
and it is obliged to meke an early differentiation between the ege and the id’. Iø- 
troms, Symptoms and Anxiety. 

18 ʻO semblable . . . Et pourtant plus parfait que motméme’. Paul Valéry used this 
quotation from his Fragsen:s du Narcisse as the legend for a photograph of himself. 
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imago’! Despite the unavoidable reference to ‘the subject’ we should 
understand that the subject is only constituted for the first time in this 
primary identification, which should therefore be regarded not as an 
identification in the proper sense but a8 what first makes identification 
possible, Similarly for the action of the Imago of the human form on the. 
infant’s organism: characterized by Lacan as a ‘phenomenon of Gestalt,’ 
it might be compared to what Kant called ‘pure a priori imagination’, 
as being that ‘through which, and in accordance with which, images 
themselves first become possible.’*° For the child does not recognize 
an ¿wag as such, but is drawn into the programme of a form of himself 
projected in space, and in that form discovers himself. 


Thus, primary identification is not a relation between two terms but the 
very matrix in which the terms for future relations are generated. It is 
what first establishes identity, as the subject, in a mirage, discovers for 
itself a unity. Man’s first recognition of himself is a radical misrecogni-. 
tion; here, clearly, it can be seen that identity # a difference, that the’ 


same js an other. 
3. The symbolic order. 


‘Selfconsciousness has before it another self-consciousness; it has 
come outside itself. This has a double significance. First it has lost its 
own self, since it finds itself as an other being; secondly, it has thereby 
sublated that other, for it does not regard the other as essentially real, 
but sees its own self in the other.” This quotation from Hegel epito- 
mizes the predicament of the subject, in his intra-subjective no less than 
in his inter-subjective relations, which result from the transformation | 
of the mirror-phase. For Hegel this murderous-suicidal impasse is re- 1. 
solved through self-realization in work; where previously the slave had 
found his being-for-self in his master, in fear and trembling, he now 
creates for himself his own being-for-self in the form that he gives 

the products of his labour. For Lacan, too, the only escape from the 
Other of man’s ‘imaginary passion’, is a submission to a certain kind of 
labour, to a Law, an Order. It is the symbolic order, the order of 
Language. ‘Man speaks, it is true, but it is because the symbol made him 
man.’ Whereas the imaginary function, as we saw, masks the original 
crack in man’s being by endowing him with an illusory, super-real 
unity, the symbolic function liberates him once and for all from the 


19 We might compare this to Freud’s views on the transition from auto-erotism— 
belonging to a stage when the ego is not yet constituted—to narcissism proper: 
what Lacan calls the phantasy of the ‘body-in-fragments’ would correspond to the 
first stage, while the mirror-phase would inaugurate the second, Le. primary nar- y 
ctesiam. But an important difference should be noted: for Lacan, the phantasy of the - 
‘body-in-fragments’ arises through the retro-active effect of the mirror-phase. This 
diglectical relation can be observed in the course of psychoanalytic treatment, when , 
the anxtety of fragmentation is often seen to emerge as a result of lose of narcissistic 
identification, and inversely.” Vocekulerre de la Pspchamalyse, J. Laplanche and J. B. 
Pontalis, (article ‘S/ade ds Miror”). 


10 Critique of Pure Reason. (trans. Kemp-Smith, p. 183). 
1 Hegel, Phescmeneleg y of Mind. (trans. Baillie, p. 229). 
2 ‘Fonction et champ de la parole et du language,’ Ecrits, p. 276. 
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obsession of ‘the real’. ‘It is the world of words that creates the word of 
things.’ 2 


Correlatively, ‘the law of language is the law of man’. Man’s world is a 
web of symbols and he cannot elude their sovereignty over him. Even 
his desire, if it is to achieve any degree of satisfaction, must be mediated; 
it is ultimately the desire to have his desire recognized. “... Desire is an 
effect in the subject of the condition imposed upon him by the symbol 
that he should formulate his need, that is to say insert ıt into the string 
of the signifier.”*4 ‘Man’s freedom is indistinguishable from his servi- 
tude’®: this servitude should be regarded as the long apprenticeship of 
man’s desire to the conditions imposed by the symbol for the realiza- 
tion of human desire. 


It is in concrete, intersubjective communication (‘evocation’) that man 
discovers his desire and the law ‘of his being—his place in truth, as 
Lacan calls it. Man is born to and into language but this does not en- 
sure that he can, or that he will, rly speak, that is to say unfold himself 
to an other, and discover in the return of the ‘gift’ the true nature of his 
original gift. The imaginary and the symbolic being close correlates, 

there is always a possibility of a regression in man to the imaginary 
mode, with its hankering after the super-real, permanent object. When 
this happens there is a withdrawal from the open exchange of truth in 
human discourse, and the word becomes the representation of a petri- 
fied thing at the service of the hallucinatory satisfaction of a primal 
desire. Lacan has shown that his ‘deviant? mode of functioning of 
language is possible because the primary processes operating in the 
unconscious are themselves indistinguishable from fundamental 
linguistic mechanisms. The primary processes are characterized not by 
absence of meaning but by mobility of meaning, what Lacan calls, fol- 
lowing Saussure, ‘the sliding of the signified under the signifier’.26 
Condensation is re-defined by Lacan as ‘the structure of the super- 
imposition of signifiers which is the field of wefapbor’, and displacement 
as that ‘veering off of meaning that we see in wesfonymy’.?7 


Thus it is only because the law of the Unconscious is the law of langu- 
age that it can imprison man’s desire; the unconscious is not the seat of 
the instincts, but the place where she /s¢ter?® speaks, a pure signifier cut 
off from the signifying chain, and thereby producing effects in the sub- 
ject which are discontinuous with his conscious experience. The un- 
conscious, therefore, ‘is that portion of concrete transindividual speech 
which fails to be at the disposal of the subject for him to re-establish 
the continuity of his conscious speech.’29 The task of the analyst will be 
to help the patient re-establish this continuity—by a ‘felicitous punc- 


B Ibid. 

H ‘La direction de la cure,’ Esrits, p. 630. 

B “Propos sur la causalité psychique,’ Esriss, p. 182. 

16 L'instance de k lettre dans lInconscient, Erts, p. 511. 

7 Ihid. On the importance of mstepher and setenymy for modem linguistics, see the 
work of Roman Jakobson and M. Halle: The Fundamentals of Language. 

1 The ‘etter: ‘the material support which concrete speech borrows from language’. 
(L’instance de la lettre dans l’Inconscient’, Eerits, p. 495. 

79 “Fonction et champ de la perole et du langage,’ Esrits, p. 258. 
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tuation’. The analyst can only do so if when he speaks he utters what 
the patient has lost and what he is now groping for—the common lan- 
guage of truth. 


Editorial Note 


Dr Lacan has asked us to point out that psychoanalysis in general, and 
his own practice in particular, have made great strides since The Mirror- 
phase was written in 1949. Those who would like to see the changes 
four years can make should consult the Rowe Speech (“Fonction et champ 
de la parole et du langage en psychanalyse’, 1953, Eerits. pp. 237-322); 
Lacan’s later position is also revealed by one of the few of his writings 
that have been translated into English, “The Insistence of the Letter’ 
(Yale French Studies, Nos. 36 and 37, October 1966, pp. 112-147). The 
most available source of Lacan’s work is the volume of his Esrits, pub- 
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lished in Paris in 1966 by Editions du Seuil. Less accessible is Lacan’s ~$ 
first journal, La Prychanalyse (1956—1967). A new journal is now appear- - 


ing under his direction: SeiAest (first issue, 1968). There are few satis- 
factory secondary works. One of the best, and of especial interest to 
readers of NLR is Louis Althusser’s ‘Freud et Lacan’, in Le Nosvells 
Critigu, Nos. 161-162, December 1964/January 1965. See also Jean 
Deschamps: ‘La Psychanalyse Structuraliste’, Ls Penste, October 1967. 


Jacques Lacan 
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The Mirror-phase 
as formative of the Function of the I 


The conception of the mirror-phase which I introduced at our last congress, 13 
years"ago, has since become more or less established in the practice of the 
French group; I think it nevertheless worthwhile to bring it again to your 
attention, especially today, for the light that it sheds on the formation of the I 

- as we experience it in psychoanalysis.1It is an experience which leads us tooppose 
any philosophy directly issuing from the Cogito. 


Some of you may perhaps remember our starting-point in a feature of human 
behaviour illuminated by a fact of comparative psychology. The human off- 
spring, at an age when he is for a time, however short, outdone by the chim- 
panzee in instrumental intelligence, can nevertheless already recognize as such 
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his own image in a mirror. This recognition manifests itself in the 
illuminatory mimucry of the 4he-Er/sbmis, which Köhler sees as the 
expression of situational apperception, an essential moment of the act 
of intelligence. 


This act, far from exhausting itself, as with the chimpanzee, once the i 
image has been mastered and found empty, in the child immediately Ñ 
rebounds in a series of gestures in which he playfully experiences the 
relations of the assumed movements of the image to the reflected 
environment, and of this virtual complex to the reality it reduplicates 
—the child’s own body, and the persons or even things in his proximity. 


This event can take place, as we have known since Baldwin, from the 
age of six months, and its repetition has often compelled us to ponder 
over the startling spectacle of the nurseling in front of the mirror. 
Unable as yet to walk, or ¢ven to stand up, and narrowly confined as neg, 
is within some support, human or artificial (what, in France, we call a 
‘trotte-bthd’), he nevertheless surmounts, in a flutter of jubilant activity, 
the obstructions of his support in order to fix his attitude in a more or 
less leaning-forward position, and bring back an instantaneous aspect 
of the image to hold it in his gaze. 


For us, this activity retains the meaning we have given it up to the age 
of 18 months. This meaning discloses a libidinal dynamism, which has 
hitherto remained problematic, as well as an ontological structure of the 
human world which accords with our reflections on paranoiac know- 


ledge. 


We have only to understand the mirror-phase as an identification, in ) 
the full sense which analysis gives to the term: namely, the transforma- 
tion which takes place in the subject when he assumes an image— 
whose predestination to this phase-effect is sufficiently indicated by the 4 
use, in analytical theory, of the old term imago. 


This jubilant assumption of his mirror-image by the little man, at the 
infans stage, still sunk in his motor incapacity and nurseling dependency, 
would seem to exhibit in an exemplary situation the symbolic matrix in 
which the I is precipitated in a primordial form, before it is objectified 
in the dialectic of identification with the other, and before language 
restores to it, in the universal, its function as subject. 


This form would have to be called the Idea/-I?, if we wanted to restore 
it to a familiar scheme, in the sense that it will also be the root-stock for 
secondary identifications, among which we place the functions of 
libidinal normalization. But the important point is that this form 
situates the instance of the eg, before its social determination, in a i 





1 Translator’s mote—T is used here and throughout to translate Lecan’s ‘w’, in eje, 

‘la fonction du ps’, etc. ‘Ego translates ‘le mos’ and is used in the normal sense of 
literature. On ‘70’, see note 2 below. 

2 Throughout this article we leave in its peculiarity the translatlon we have adopted 

for Freud’s Ideal-Ich (Le. ‘ye-ddal”), without further comment, save thet we have not 

maintained ıt since. 
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fictional direction, which will always remain irreducible for the in 
dividual alone, or rather, which will only rejoin the development of thi 
subject asymptotically, whatever the success of the dialectical synthese 
by which he must resolve as I his discordance with his own reality. 


The Body as Gestalt 


The fact is that the total form of the body by which the sybject anti 
cipates in a mirage the maturation of his power is only given to him a 
Gestalt, that is to say in an exteriority in which this form is certainh 
more constituent than constituted, but in which it appears to hin 
above all in a contrasting size that fixes it and a symmetry that inverts i 
which are in conflict with the turbulence of the motions which thx 
subject feels animating him. Thus, this Gesta/t—whose pregnancy 
should be regarded as linked to the species, though its motor styl 
remains unrecognizable—by these twin aspects of its appearance 
symbolizes the mental permanance of the J, at the same time as it pre 
figures its alienating destination; it is pregnant with the correspondences 
which unite the I with the statue in which man projects himself, witt 
the phantoms which dominate him, or finally, with the automaton ir 
which, in an ambiguous relation, the world of his fabrication tends tc 
find completion. 


Indeed, where imagos are concerned—whose veiled faces it is out 
privilege to see in outline in our daily experience and the penumbra oj 
symbolic efficacity’—the mirror-image would seem to be the thresholc 
of the visible world, if we go by the mirror disposition which the 
imago of owr own body presents in hallucinations or dreams, whether it 
concerns its individual features, or even its infirmities, or its object- 
projections; or if we notice the role of the mirror apparatus in the 
appearances of the W#ble, in which psychic realities, however hetero- 
geneous, manifest themselves. 


That a Gestalt should be capable of formative effects in the organism is 
attested by a piece of biological experimentation which is itself sc 
alien to the idea of psychic causality that it cannot bring itself to formu- 
late its results in these terms. It nevertheless recognizes that it is a 
necessary condition for the maturation of the gonad of the female 
pigeon that it should see another member of its species, of either sex; so 
sufficient in itself is this condition that the desired effect may be obtained 
merely by placing the individual within reach of the field of reflection 
of a mirror. Similarly, in the case of the migratory locust, the transi- 
tion within a generation from the solitary to the gregarious form, can 
be obtained by the exposure of the individual, at a certain stage, to the 
exclusively visual action of a similar image, provided it is animated by 
movements of a style sufficiently close to that characteristic of the 
species. Such facts are inscribed in an order of homeomorphic identi- 
fication which would itself fall within the larger question of the mean- 
ing of beauty as formative and erotogenic. 


But facts of mimicry are no less instructive when conceived as cases of 





> CE. Claude Lévi-Strause: Structural Anthropology Chapter X. 
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heteromorphic identification, inasmuch as they raise the problem of the 
significance of space for the living organism; psychological concepts 
hardly seem less appropriate for shedding light on these matters than 
ridiculous attempts to reduce them to the supposedly supreme law of 
adaptation. Let us only recall how Roger Caillois (who was then very 
young, and still fresh from his breach with the sociological school of 
his training) illuminated the subject by using the term ‘Agondary 
psychasthexia’, to classify morphological mimicry as an obsession with 
space in its derealizing effect. 


We have ourselves shown in the social dialectic which structures 
human knowledge as paranoiact why human knowledge has greater 
autonomy than animal knowledge in relation to the field of force of 
desire, but also why it is determined in the direction of that ‘lack of 
reality’ which surrealist dissatisfaction denounces in it. These reflec- 
tions lead us to recognize in the spatial ensnarement exhibited in the 
mirror-phase, even before the social dialectic, the effect in man of an 
organic insufficiency in his natural reality—insofar, that is, as we attach 
any meaning to the word ‘nature’. 


We are therefore led to regard the function of the mirror-phase as a 
particular case of the function of the swage, which is to establish a 
relation of the organism to its reality—or, as they say, of the lawenwe/+ 
to the Umwelt. 


In man, however, this relation to nature is impaired by a kind of 
dehiscence of the organism in the womb, a primordial Discord be- 
trayed by the signs of discomfort and motor inco-ordination of the 
neo-natal months. The objective notion of the anatomical incomplete- 
ness of the pyramidal system and likewise the presence of certain 
humoral residues of the maternal organism confirm the view we have 
formulated as the fact of a real specific prematurity of birth in man. 


Let us note, incidentally, that this is a fact fully recognized by embry- 
ologists, by the term fostahzation, which determines the prevalence of 
the so-called superior apparatus of the neurax, and especially of the 
cortex, which psycho-surgical operations lead us to regard as the 
intra-organic mirror. 


This development is lived as a temporal dialectic which decisively pro- 
jects the formation of the individual into history; the sm#rror-pbase is 
a drama whose internal impulse rushes from insufficiency to anticipa- 
tion and which manufactures for the subject, captive to the lure of 
spatial identification, the succession of phantasies from a fragmented 
body-image to a form of its totality which we shall call orthopaedic— 
and to the assumption, finally, of the armour of an alienating identity, 
which will stamp with the rigidity of its structure the whole of the sub- 
ject’s mental development. Thus, to break out of the circle of the 
Inasawelt into the Unes/t generates the endless quadrature of the in- 


ventorying of the sæ. 





4 See Eerits pp. 111 and 180. 
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The Fragmented Body 


This fragmented body, the term for which I have introduced into ou 
theoretical frame of reference, regularly manifests itself in dream 
when the movement of the analysis encounters a certain level of ag 
gressive disintegration in the individual. It then appears in the form c 
disjointed limbs, or of those organs figured in exoscopy, growin 
wings and taking up arms for intestinal persecutions—the very sam 
that the visionary Hieronymus Bosch has fixed, for all time, in paint 
ing, as they climbed, in the 15th century, to the imaginary zenith c 
modern man, but this form is even tangibly revealed at the organi 
level, in the lines of ‘fragilization’ which define the anatomy of phan 
tasy, as exhibited in the schizoid and spasmodic symptoms of hysteria. 


Correlatively, the formation of the J is symbolized in dreams by 
fortress, or a stadium—its inner arena and enclosure, surrounded b 
marshes and rubbish-tips, dividing it into two opposed fields of con 
test where the subject flounders in quest of the haughty and remot 
inner castle, which, in its shape (sometimes juxtaposed in the sam 
scenario), symbolizes the jd in startling fashion. Similarly, on th 
mental plane, we find realized the structures of fortified works, th 
metaphor of which arises spontaneously, and as if issuing from th 
symptoms themselves, to describe the mechanisms of obsessiona 
neurosis—inversion, isolation, reduplication, cancellation and dis 
placement. 


But were we to build on this merely subjective data, and should this b 
detached from the experiential condition which would make u 
derive it from a language technique, our theoretical enterprise woul 
remain exposed to the charge of projecting itself into the unthinkabl 
of an absolute subject. That is why we have to find in the presen 
hypothesis, grounded in a conjunction of objective data, the guidins 
grid for a wethod of symbolic reduction. 


It establishes in the defences of the ego a genetic order, in accordance wit? 
the wish formulated by Miss Anna Freud, in the first part of her grea 
work, and situates (as against a frequently expressed prejudice 
hysterical repression and its returns at a more archaic stage thar 
obsessional inversion and its isolating processes, and the latter in turr 
as preliminary to paranoiac alienation, which dates from the deflec 
tion of the mirror J into the social J. 


This moment in which the mirror-phase comes to an end inaugurates 
by the identification with the iwas of the fellow and the drama o; 
primordial jealousy (so well high-lighted by the school of Charlotte 
Buhler in the phenomenon of infantile srassttivisw), the dialectic whict 
will henceforth link the I to socially elaborated situations. 


It is this moment that decisively shakes the whole of human know 
ledge in the mediatization by the desire of the other, constitutes it 
objects in an abstract equivalence by virtue of the competition of the 
other, and makes the J into that system for which every instinctuai 
thrust constitutes a danger, even though it should correspond to 3 
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natural maturation—the very normalization of this maturation being 
henceforth dependent, in man, on a cultural go-between, as exempli- 
fied, in the case of the sexual object, by the Oedipus complex. 


In the light of this conception, the term primary narcissism, by which 
analytical doctrine denotes the lbidinal investment characteristic of 
that moment, reveals in those who invented it the most profound 
awareness of semantic latencies. But it also illuminates the dynamic 
opposition of that libido to sexual libido, which they tried to define 
when they invoked destructive and, indeed, death instincts, in order to 
explain the evident connection between narcissistic libido and the 
alienating function of the J, the aggressiveness which it releases in any 
relation to the other, albeit that of the most Samaritan aid. 


Existentialism 


They were encountering that existential negativity whose reality is so- 


warmly advocated by the contemporary philosophy of being and 
nothingness. 


But unfortunately that philosophy only grasps negativity within the 
confines of a self-sufficiency of consciousness, which, as one of its 
premises, links to the constitutive mis-recognitions of the ego, the 
illusion of autonomy to which it entrusts itself. This flight of fancy, for 
all that it draws, to an unusual extent, on borrowings from psycho- 
analytic experience, culminates in the pretention to provide an existen- 
tial psychoanalysis. 


At the climax of the historical attempt of a society to refuse to recog- 
nize that it has any function other than the utilitarian one, and in the 
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anguish of the indrvidual confronting the concentrational form of the - 


social bond which seems to arise to crown this attempt, existentialism 


must be judged by the account it gives of the subjective dilemmas which ` 


it bas indeed given rise to: the freedom which never claims more 
authenticity than when it is within the walls of a prison; the demand for 
commitment, expressing the impotence of a pure consciousness to 
master any situation; the voyeuristic-sadistic idealization of the sexual 
relationship; the personality which only realizes itself in suicide; the 
awareness of the other which can only be satisfied by Hegelian murder. 


These propositions are denied by all our experience, inasmuch as it 
teaches us not to regard the sg as centred on the percepiomconsciousness 
System, or as organized by the ‘reality principle’—a principle which is 
the expression of a scientistic prejudice most hostile to the dialectic of 
knowledge. Our experience shows that we should start instead from the 
Junction of mis-recognition which characterizes the ego in all its structures, 
so markedly articulated by Miss Anna Freud. For, if the Vorsetanag 
represents the patent form of that function, its effects will, for the most 
part, remain latent, so long as they are not illuminated by a light re- 
flected in the plane of fatality, where the id is revealed. 


We can thus understand the inertia characteristic of the formations of 
the J, and find there the most extensive definition of neurosis—even as 
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the ensnarement of the subject by the situation which gives us the most 
general formula for madness, not only the madness which lies behind 
the walls of asylums, but also the madness which deafens the world 
with its sound and fury. 


The sufferings of neurosis and psychosis are for us the school of the 
passions of the soul, just as the scourge of the psychoanalytic scales, 
when we compute the tilt of their threat to entire communities, gives 
us the index of the deadening of the passions of the city. 


At this junction of nature and culture which is so persistently scanned 
by modern anthropology, psychoanalysis alone recognizes this knot of 
imaginary servitude which love must always undo again, or sever. 


For such a task we place no reliance in altruistic feeling, we who lay 
bare the aggressiveness that underlies the activity of the philanthropist, 
the idealist, the pedagogue, and even the reformer. 


In the recourse of subject to subject which we preserve, psychoanalysis 
can accompany the patient to the ecstatic limit of the ‘Thos art that’, 
wherein is revealed to him the cipher of his mortal destiny, but it is 
not in our mere power as practitioners to bring him to that point 


where the real journey begins. 
(1949—*#ranslated by Jean Rousse!) 


A 


document 
Inti Peredo 


Guerrilla warfare in Bolivia is not dead: 
it has just begun. 


The Bolivian guerrillas are now fully on their way, and we will unflaggingly 
carry the struggle through to the brilliant victory of the revolutionary forces 
that will bring socialism to Latin America. 


Our country has lived through—in principle—a revolutionary experience of y 
undreamed-of, continental proportions. The beginning of our struggle was ` 
accompanied by tragic adversity. The irreparable physical death of our friend . 
and comrade, our Major Ernesto Che Guevara, as well as of many other fighters, 
has been a rude blow to us. They, who were the purest and noblest of our con- 
tinent’s generations, did not hesitate to offer up the only thing they could— 
their lives—on the altar of human redemption. 
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But these painful events, far from frightening us, strengthen our 
revolutionary awareness; increase our determination to fight for a just 
cause; make it stauncher; and forge, in the purifying and bloody 
crucible of war, new fighters and leaders, who will honour and pay 
homage to those who have already fallen. 


We know what we are fighting for. We are not waging war for the sake 
of war. We are not wishful thinkers. We are not fighting for the sake of 
personal or party ambition. We have confidence in man as a human 


Our single and final goal is the liberation of Latin America, which is 
more than our continent; it is rather our homeland, temporarily torn 
into 20 republics. 


We are convinced that the dream of Bolívar and Che—that of uniting 
Latin America both politically and geographically—will be attained 
through armed struggle, which is the only dignified, honest, glorious, 
and irreversible method which will motivate the people. No other form 
of struggle is-purer. Guerrilla warfare is the most effective and correct 
method of armed struggle. 


For this reason, as long as there is a single honest man in Latin America, 
guerrilla warfare will not die. Armed struggle will surge ahead vigor- 
ously until all of the people awake and rise up in arms against the com- 
mon enemy, US imperialism. 


Guerrilla warfare in Bolivia is not dead; it has just begun! 


Anti-Critique 


Both enemies and friends of the revolution have analysed, more or less 
profoundly and from a great variety of viewpoints, the complex 
phenomenon of the guerrilla activity which went on in our country. 
Guided by petty reasons, they all reach the narrow and biased conclu- 
sion that guerrilla warfare is not the correct method for the seizing of 
power in Bolivia. l 


Dishonest documents have been put out; accounts have been given 
which are most biased and slanted; and thus world public opinion has 
been, to a certain extent, misled in connection with the events. But one 
thing has not been accomplished: the dulling of the faith and determina- 
tion of our country’s revolutionary forces. The clearest and most un- 
conditional proof of this is the fact that our National Liberation Army 
(ELN) has remained and still remains staunchly faithful and firm in the 
struggle, despite the temporary setbacks we have experienced. 


Due to circumstances, the duty has fallen to me to explain to the 
revolutionaries of this country and to those of the whole continent the 
reasons why, even though we have recently lost a battle, we insist on 
our position in support of guerrilla warfare as the most effective and 
surest method for the seizing of power. 


Any one of the comrades who have participated and fallen as heroes in 
this struggle would likewise have done his duty in this regard. 


I do this without in the least considering myself the immediate suc- 
cessor of Che Guevara. Being Che’s successor would be an undeservedly }, 
high honour for me. I am rather acting ın my capacity as an accidental 
heir to the last and most valuable teachings of the greatest revolution- X 
ary genius of Latin America. 


I harbour the hope that this document will be a contribution to the 
tich storehouse of revolutionary experiences of our peoples in their 
struggle for national liberation, and at no time do I seek to justify 


our mistakes. 


Nor are these the lamentations or complaints of an isolated survivor of 
the guerrilla struggle. On the contrary, it is the full expression of th 
forces making up the National Liberation Army (ELN), representing 
our people and having at present the real, staunch, and objective con- 
viction that within the armed struggle guerrilla warfare is the specific 
method offering the best prospects for achieving our ideals of liberty 
and social justice. 


Specious arguments are being put forth in an effort to prove that the 
Opposite is true. It is adduced that ‘The guerrilla forces were crushed’ 
in a relattvely short time. 


For us, guerrilla warfare is a form of struggle utilized by the people to 
seize power, it being understood that one essential characteristic of 
this form of struggle is its more or less protracted nature. L 

l 
The first phase of any guerrilla struggle consists in the guerrillas being 
able to survive until they have taken deep roots among the people, i 
mainly among the peasants. The guerrilla nucleus will thus be ina ` 
position to renew its forces indefinitely until a stage of development is 
reached that will render it invincible. From that moment on, the 
guerrilla forces deal the regular army repeated blows, causing it to 
become demoralized and progressively weaker until it is finally over- 
come and destroyed completely, along with the regime it supports. 


In our own case, the newly established guerrillas were not able to sur- 
mount the first phase, but other guerrilla groups will appear and will 
attain full development and eventually crush the enemy. 


Based on this circumstance, our critics have come to the conclusion 

that our method is the wrong one. They fail to mention and avoid - 
analyzing the causes of our partial and temporary defeat. The reason Ng 
they do not do so is that, in so doing, they would have to judge them- 
selves. a, 


They observed our struggle from afar. What is more, they isolated, 
refused to co-operate with, and carried on anti-guerrilla propaganda 
against our struggle within the ranks of their own organizations. 
Later, in order to keep up their ‘anti-imperialist’ pretence, each one of 
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their organizations issued a declaration of ‘solidarity’ with the guerrilla 
struggle. But, in fact, that ‘solidarity’ was mere lip service in the 
guise of moral support which they could not avoid giving to a small 
group of ‘romantic dreamers’. 


Dreamers! Yes. But those dreamers constituted and still constitute the 
only force in Bolivia that has set itself the task of the seizing of power 
by and for the people. 


The Bolivian cp leadership speaks of the Party’s preparations for 
seizing power by ‘all methods’. All of the people should and must take 


part in the seizing of power. For this reason, the people should be 
prepared to do so, and it is wrong to talk to the people about ‘all’ 
methods at a time when preparations for using one of the methods 
are being made, When a party or a group sets itself the task of seizing 
power, that party or group must choose a specific method; not to do 
sO is tantamount to not seriously thinking of seizing power. 


In an amusing manner, they want the guerrilla method to be scrapped 
after the first attempt results in failure, and they insist on the feasibility 
of the “democratic’ or reformist approach in spite of the permanent 
failure of the latter method. 


Let us rule out elections! No serious revolutionary can consider this 
the road for the taking of power in Bolivia or in any other Latin Ameri- 


can country. 


How many peaceful demonstrations have been held in which thou- 
sands upon thousands of workers and ordinary people have been 
violently suppressed—with casualties running into the hundreds—by 
the Government’s repressive apparatus r Still fresh in our minds are the 
events of May and September 1965 during which factory workers and 
miners were brutally murdered, almost without offering any resistance. 
We could never forget the bloody 24th of June 1967, when humble and 
defenceless miners were murdered in cold blood even as our guerrilla 
force, made up of scarcely 40 men, dealt the murderous army hard 
blows, inflicting considerable casualties and demoralizing it internally. 


We are not against the people’s struggles for the sake of obtaining 
reforms and other gains. But we feel sure these struggles will be much 


more fruitful and effective when they are waged against a government 
frightened and weakened by the actions of a guerrilla centre. 


It is this guerrilla centre that will prove to the people—with facts—that 
it is possible to face the power of imperialism and its puppets, and that 
it is not only possible to face that power, but also that it is possible to 
win victory over it. 


The people—and especially the peasants—will not support something 
they do not consider as being real. To expect the peasants’ support for 
the armed struggle when this struggle has not yet come into being is to 
play at insurrection in the same way some ‘theorists’ of armed struggle 
do who demand the prior widespread support of the peasantry. The 
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peasants will only give concrete support to a guerrilla centre when the 
latter can show that it is strong. ` 


That is why, in the first phase, the aim is for the guerrilla force to grow > 
in strength, to survive on the field of operations. During this phase it is - 
essential for the guerrilla force to be given aid from the cities. Our 
guerrilla centre was denied this aid by political forces that knew of the 


existence of our movement. 


The political parties which seek to play the vanguard role in our people’s 
anti-imperialist struggle are duty bound to be honest and to give the 
people an accounting of their actions. These parties are also duty bound 
to admit their mistakes when they feel they have erred and to explain 
the actions if they believe these actions to be correct. 

How can these parties pay homage to fallen guerrillas when they Mag 
tacked them as the guerrillas were prepating to fight? 


How can the fact be explained that Monje sounded the warning among 
the ranks of his party against a ‘factionist group’ deviating from the 
Party ‘line’ and that Zamora had Comrade Moisés Guevara—who led a 


group of followers to join the guerrillas—expelled, for the same reason, 
from the pro-Chinese crc. 


The people demand and are awaiting an explanation for this double- 
dealing. 


We do not intend to blame the cp for our temporary failure. We do not j 
blame anybody for the outcome of this first phase. Our object is to 
establish the historic responsibility of the parties which in our country 
claim to be anti-imperialist fighters. A 
The Vanguard and the People 

Some people think that we are a force in the process of dispersal. 

They are wrong. We are at the point of reorganizing our armed com- 
mand cadres, and we will again take up the struggle in the mountains 
because we firmly believe that this is the only road that will lead us to 


the liberation of our people and of Latin America from the clutches of 
Yankee imperialism. 


Weare not secking the formation of a political party. 

We shall succeed in the structuring of an armed force capable of facing Y 
and defeating the army, the main prop of the present régime in our 
country. `. 


But we are not going to be the ‘fighting arm’ of any political party. 


We are fully convinced that the guerrilla force is not an auxiliary in- 
strument of some other ‘higher form of struggle’. On the contrary, we 
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believe—and international experience so proves it—that this form of 
struggle will lead to the liberation of our peoples. 


In the heat of the struggle the different forces that have set themselves 
the goal of liberating their country will unite, and our National Libera- 
tion Army (FLN) will be joined by militants from the various parties. 
Then the true alliance of anti-imperialist forces will be a reality. 


The forces of the Left will progressively support and join the guerrilla 
centre. Our short experience has already proved this fact. 


All the leaders of the political parties representing the people whose 
militancy demands a clear-cut anti-imperialist policy had to support the 
guerrilla movement. We know that this support is simply formal, but 
once the guerrilla force passes beyond its first stage the masses will 
force the leaders to convert this formal support to de fasto support, lest 
they be completely isolated from the masses, without anyone to lead. 


Only then will the political instrument that the people need for the 
functioning of their future government emerge. 


The liberation of our people can never be the work of one single group 
or one single political party. In that we agree with the parties of the 
Left. We need a broad anti-imperialist front. The question is how to 
achieve this. 


Our short experience has shown us that much more was accomplished 
in a few months of armed struggle than in many years of sitting around 
tables. Actually, all the parties that expressed their sympathy 
were uniting around the guerrilla centre, whether or not they want to 
admit it. 


We would have to ask ourselves how these parties would have acted 
had the guerrilla struggle continued and become stronger. Positions 


-would have been clearly defined, since in an atmosphere of armed 


struggle, which demands a clear-cut attitude, there isn’t much room for 
demagogy and deceit. 


The title of vanguard of the people or of the working class is not self- 
bestowed. It is won by leading the people or the class which should 
become the vanguard in the struggle for their objecttve—in this 
particular case, toward national liberation—by joining the anti- 
imperialist struggle everywhere. 


The issuing of mere expressions of solidarity with a given form of anti- 

imperialist struggle—anti-imperialist in essence and in deed—can 

only place us in a rear-guard position as regards the leadership of any 

revolutionary movement. That is why it is not enough to sympathize 

with the guerrilla force. One must participate in it and attain its 

leadership by proving that one is the truest exponent of this form of 
è 


8 
To have pretentions of leading the movement before starting it or to 
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make one’s participation in an anti-tmperialist movement conditional 
on who is leading it is a demonstration of sectarianism which is in con- 
tradiction with the call to ‘anti-imperialist unity’. 


It will be the people, and only the people who will bestow the title 


of vanguard upon those who lead them to their liberation. a 


` 
L 


Maore Vietnams 


The sectarianism of the so-called vanguard is also made evident in its 
demands for subordinating the guerrilla leadership to the political 
leadership. This would lead to the question; to whose political leader- 
ship? 


Is it, perhaps, a case of dividing the struggle into armed struggle and 
peaceful struggle by subordinating armed struggle to peaceful strugglery 


Or is this an attempt to use armed struggle as a mere instrument of 
pressure for the “political struggle’ in the cities ? 


Why not think, instead, of a sole politico-military leadership, consider- 
ing that, in a state of war—and guerrilla warfare creates a state of war— 
the most skilled and able revolutionary cadres are to take care of the 
war? 


The struggle waged in the cities must constitute a support for guerrilla 
action; therefore, the cities cannot lead the guerrillas. It is the guerrillas, 

as the armed vanguard group of the liberation movement, who should 
lead the movement. This comes about naturally. To try to do the į 
Opposite would be tantamount to rendering the guerrillas inoperative, ‘ 
bogging them down. In short, it would lead them to defeat. N 


The struggle itself will bring forth its leaders. The true leaders of the 
people will be forged in the struggle, and no one who considers him- 
self a true revolutionary should insist on leading or fear that his posi- 
tion will be taken from him. 


The prolonged nature of the struggle is conducive to a clear awareness 
of one’s goal. The opposing forces become defined, and the principal 
enemy, Yankee imperialism, shows its true nature. The people are 
able to see clearly how the imperialists demand that their puppets toe 
the line more assiduously and that they make clear their intentions. 


The imperialists are not about to abandon their markets, to surrender 
their colonies. That is why the peoples must get ready for a long, hard `y 
struggle. To think that we are going to seize power without making © 
sacrifices is to daydream and to create a feeling of apathy among the | i 
people. 


The struggle will be a cruel and bloody one, and it will be waged 
throughout the country—even in the most humble huts and isolated 


regions. 
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In the face of the constant violence of the Yankee imperialists, we—and 
the people with us—have chosen the way of revolutionary violence, a 
violence that punishes the oppressors and that, once it has crushed them, 
gives way to socialist humanism. 


In short, we do not preach violence for its own sake, but rather advo- 


cate the people’s organized retaliation against organized oppression, in 
order to achieve full freedom. 


Therefore, it will be the entire people, each and every one of the in- 
habitants of this country, who will contribute by direct action in the 
cities and in the countryside to bringing about the insecurity, fear, panic, 
and final defeat of our enemies. 


The national liberation movements all over the world are dealing hard 
blows to the common enemy imperialism. The criminal war in Viet- 
nam, despite the fact that it balances the us economy by converting it 
into a war economy and thus staving off a crisis, is creating serious 
problems for the imperialists. All the military power of the Yankees 
has already been proved ineffective in holding back that glorious people 
in arms. 


The struggle of our Vietnamese brothers is the struggle of all the 
revolutionaries of the world. They are fighting for us, and we must 
fight for them. Their war is our war. 


The Yankee imperialists cannot withstand another Vietnam. It is 
up to us and our people to create this second Vietnam, faithful to the 
legacy left to us by our heroic Major Ernesto Che Guevara. 


The idea of creating several Vietnams is no mere whim or the figment of 
a warmonger mentality, as our enemies and the pseudo-revolutionaries 
would have others believe; it is an idea in keeping with reality. The 
Yankee imperialists will not surrender their positions willingly, and on 
our continent—through its Ministry of Colonies, the oas—they will 
order their lackeys in the various countries to join forces to crush any 
people that may rise up in arms. 


Continental Revolution 
The time for a continental revolution has come. 
We must respond to the united front of the militarists of the continent 


against the revolution, with the unity of all the national liberation 
movements of the continent. 


The frantic squealing of the reactionaries and some pseudo-revolu- 
tionaries who oppose the participation of patriots from other countries 
in our people’s liberation struggle is nothing but a reflection of their 
vain attempts to isolate our movement and collaborate with the enemy 
by creating feelings of chauvinism among the people. 


Our guerrillas were attacked by soldiers of the Bolivian Army advised 
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by Yankee ‘instructors’ (veterans of the war in Vietnam) and equipped 
with weapons and rations supplied by the armies of Argentina and 
Brazil. 


We are sure that, once the guerrillas become a force to be recko 
with in our country and the regular army feels powerless to sae 
them, it will receive immediate aid from the armies of several neigh- 
bouring countries, in the form of not only war matériel but also soldiers. 

But then the revolutionary war will extend to those countries, bringing 

about the same feeling of insecurity and powerlessness among their. 
respective armies. At this point the Pentagon will be forced to change 

its policy of ‘advising’ to one of ‘direct’, ever-growing participation by 

its troops, as is happening in Vietnam. 


Some pseudo-revolutionaries tremble at such a prospect. They wish ‘to 
spare the people this ‘tragedy.’ They do not realize that, by acting ` 
they do, they are not avoiding anything. On the contrary, their attitu folk 
only serves to keep the people under the scourge of poverty, hunger, 
and death, sacrificing them on the sacrosanct altar of conformism. 


This is no ‘tragedy’, weighed against what the people would have to 
suffer if they were kept under their present yoke forever, their only 
prospect being that it would weigh heavier and heavier upon them. 


This is no ‘tragedy’, weighed against the miserable lives that our people 
are forced to lead. 


Mining towns are nothing but concentration camps, where the in- 
habitants don’t have any rights—not even the right to amuse them-, 
selves, and even less, of course, the right to protest. ye 


The massacres that have been systematically perpetrated are th 
tyranny’s answer to the just demands of those who bear on th 
shoulders the weight of the economy of the country and the luxury of the 


No movement of protest or people’s demand is tolerated by the mili- 
tary tyranny, the pillar of the ‘democratic’ régime in power. Such 
movements are violently repressed to set an example and maintain the 
‘principle of authority’. Anyone who rebels against such principles will 
be made to feel the full weight and brutality of the military régime. 


Faced with this brutal reality, should we be held back by the prospect of 

the sacrifices involved in a just war? Our struggle will not demand any 

more sacrifices than those made by our people under this tyranny. 
Y 


That is why the creation of a new Vietnam does not constitute a 
‘tragedy’. It is an honour and a duty we will never refuse. $ 


Victory or Death! 


We have lost a battle, a battle in which the maximum leader of the 
oppressed people, Major Ernesto Che Guevara, gave his life, 
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But our war continues, and we will never stóp, because we who fought 
at Che’s side do not recognize the word ‘surrender’. His blood and 
that of other fighters, spilled on the soil of Bolivia, will give life to the 
seed of liberation and will turn our continent into a volcano spewing 
forth fire and destruction on imperialism. i 
We will be the triumphant Vietnam that Che, the romantic and heroic 
visionary, dreamed of and loved. 

We are determined to wia or die for these ideals. 

Cuban comrades died for these ideals. 

Peruvian comrades died for these ideals. 

Argentine comrades died for these ideals. 

Bolivian comrades died for these ideals. 


Honour and glory for Tania, Joaquin, Juan Pablo Chang, Moisés 
Guevara, Jorge Vázquez, Aniceto Reynaga, Antonio Jiménez, aad 
Coco Peredo; honour and glory for each and every one of those who 
died with weapons in hand, because they understood that, as Che said: 


“Wherever death may surprise us, it will be welcome, provided that 
this, our battle cry, reach some receptive ear, that another hand be 
extended to take up our weapons, and that other men come forward to 
intone our funeral dirge with the staccato of machine guns and new 
cries of battle and victory.’ 


Our banners bear crepe, but will never be lowered. 


The ELN considers itself the heir to the teachings and example of Che, 
the new Bolfvar of Latin America. 


Those who cravenly murdered him will never kill his thought and his 
example. 


Let the imperialists and their lackeys withhold their songs of victory, 
because the war has not ended; it has just begun. 


We will return to the mountains 
Boltvia will again resound to our cry of 
VICTORY OR DEATH! 
Inti Peredo 
Bolivia, July 1968 


Acknowledgement 
We are indebted for the selection of documents on ‘Art after October’ 
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work 


Respect for Parliament bas probably never been at a lower ebb in England than 
it is today. In this article tn our series on work, Stan Newens gives a repres 
atine account of bis experience as an MP. The author is 38. Bora in Bethnal 
Green, be was educated at a grammar school and London University. As a con--, 
scisntions objector, be did bis national service as a coal-miner, and worked for 
sight years as a secondary-school teacher watil be was elected as Labour member 
for Epping in 1964. He is married, and bas two children. 


~ 


Member of Parliament 


When I was declared the Member of Parliament for Epping in October? 
1964, I had been engaged in active political work for over 15 years. As 
a convinced socialist, I believed profoundly—and still do—in the needy 
for fundamental political and social change, and regarded my election 
as a step towards the achievement of this objective. This is not to say 
that I had any illusions about Parliament as a dynamic instrument of 
social revolution. Having been on friendly terms with a number of 
Members of Parliament who shared my outlook ın broad terms, I was 
well aware of some of the difficulties which they had encountered. 


My first impressions of the House of Commons as a Member were very 
ordinary. It reminded me of being a pupil at a new school. I needed to 
visit a number of officials—at the Lees Office about income tax and 
National Insurance contributions, at the Serjeant-at-Arms’ store to 
obtain House of Commons stationery—and I was continually asking 
for directions and losing my way. Everything seemed strange and un- 
familiar, and there seemed to be little guidance for the new Member.) 
The outward picturesque survivals, as I increasingly realized once 
business began in earnest, are manifestations of an attitude which per- 
meates almost every part of the House and its procedures. Almost 
everything is liable to be hallowed by time-honoured usage and it is 
to the past that one tends to look for guidance and inspiration. The 
Chamber was not rebuilt after its destruction in the Second World 
War to provide seats for all Members, but virtually as a replica of the 
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former Chamber. Rulings from the Chair are meticulously based on 
earler rulings. Nearly everything is connected with tradition, and there 
is a strong tendency to make decisions according to precedent without 
reference to the needs of the present. This makes the House of Commons 
an ideal arena for evasion, procrastination and delay. 


It soon dawned upon me, however, that this situation reflects the 
general realization that the real power of making decisions has been 
almost entirely withdrawn from Parliament. In fact debates often bear 
more resemblance to a formalized display of opinions—even a charade 
—than to a genuine consideration of facts and arguments. On the very 
day that I took my seat, I found myself next to a Member of many years’ 
experience who said to me: ‘You don’t want to think that you can get 
anything in here,’ indicating the floor of the House. I did not fully ap- 
preciate the point of his remark at the time but I have since then had it 
demonstrated time and again. Any change of front, any alteration in 
the form of legislation, must be secured, if it is to be secured at all, by 
lobbying and consultation before it reaches the floor. Interested parties 
—whether groups of employers, trade unions, trade associations or 
others—do all the crucial work behind the scenes. Members of Parlia- 
ment are not usually consulted on the most critical issues, but are ex- 
pected to fall into line according to the guidance of the Whip. Although 
defeat on a minor issue would not be regarded as loss of confidence, 
the modern British system of government in effect involves Members in 
the acceptance of a package deal. One cannot take what one approves 
of and reject the rest. It is all or nothing. If I decide to vote against my 
Government on a wide range of issues and others do likewise, the 
Government can no longer rely on our support and its majority is 
accordingly reduced. If the majonty disappears, according to the rules 
of the game, the Government must resign. 


In its origins, this system owes much to the first Prime Minister of 
Britain, Sir Robert Walpole, probably the greatest exponent of the art 
of bribery and corruption who ever held high office in this country. 
By means of this system he kept himself in power from 1721 to 1742, 
a period not yet equalled by any other Prime Minister. It is apt that his 
picture—that of a benevolent and bewigged 18th-century gentleman— 
should still adorn the Cabinet Room to this day. The threat of Govern- 
ment resignation and the consequent need to defend one’s seat at a 
General Election—possibly with the withdrawal of official Party sup- 
port, and perhaps with another official Party candidate—is a factor 
which every mp who considers voting against his Party Whip must take 
into account. 


With such enormous pressures on Members, whatever the arguments 
deployed, it is unlikely in the extreme that a Member will be influenced 
by what is said during a debate to cast his vote in a way that he was not 
prepared for previously. Accordingly, debates are not occasions to win 
over Members’ votes, but to get publicity outside the House, This fact 
became clear to me early on, and like most mrs therefore I now regard 
press reports of what is said as one of the foremost purposes of any 
contributions which are made in debate. At first, I expected much more 
than this but I have now come to terms with the fact that Parliament is 
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not so much a place for taking decisions as for obtaining publicity and 
bringing pressure to bear. Even this, however, is not easy. 


On numerous occasions I have determined that I would like to speak 
on a particular subject. In accordance with normal procedure, I hay, 
written to the Speaker hoping that I might ‘catch his eye’ in the d 

For a whole day from 3.30 p.m. I have been in my place with my notes 
in my hand; these may have taken me the morning to prepare. Each 
time a Member has sat down after his speech, I have risen in hope 
but to no avail. I have been called in very few important debates. 


There are, of course, other methods of gaining publicity and exercising 
pressure. If these are effective, they may enhance a Member’s chance of 
being called to speak. One such method is to put down so-called Early 
Day motions which will never be debated but to which other Members 
may add their names as an indication of their support. Ameri mag 
bombers attacked the oil installations on the outskirts of Hanoi in J 

1966. I was one of those who felt very strongly about this and suggested 
an Early Day motion calling on the Government to dissociate Britain 
from us policy. This was in due course tabled and received 113 signat- 
ures—the highest number on a motion opposing us policy in Vietnam 
to that date. This caused considerable ferment along with demands in 
the Chamber for a debate on the subject, and on the strength of Official 
Opposition support—largely given in order to embarrass the Govern- 
ment whose policy for the most part they approved—a debate was fixed. 
Eventually, after a lot of running hither and thither, I was called to 
speak—the only occasion in the two years which I have sat in the House 
that J have managed to make a contribution in a Foreign Affairs debate. 


When the house divided at the end of the debate, without our amend 
ment having been called, it was difficult to decide how we could make 

our views clear, even if we determined to defy the Whips, withoug 
identifying ourselves either with the Government position or with that 

of the Conservative opposition which was critical only on the grounds 

that British support of the Americans had wavered over the bombing 

of Hanoi. Furthermore, it was feared by some of my colleagues that 

failure to support the Government in the Division lobbies would be 

represented as a refusal to support Wilson’s proposed trip to Moscow, 

which was announced on the eve of the debate. All sorts of consulta- 

tions, discussions and exchanges took place, and when the Division 

was called 32 Members, of whom I was one, refused to vote—most of 

us sitting in the Chamber while the Division was taken to publicize 

our position. Some of those who agreed with me entirely on the prin- 

ciple involved voted, while others who were not naturally vocal on the 

issue abstained. Although many of us regarded the issue as one of con- 

science, we were not agreed on the way in which we should exercise our) 
dissent. 

This was the only occasion on which the war in Vietnam came before 

the House of Commons for a Division in 1964, ’65 or ’66. When I 

spoke from the plinth in Trafalgar Square some months previously on 

the subject, however, I was booed by a section of the audience on the 

grounds that I had not voted against the war. The truth is that, for 
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better or worse, as I tried in vain to explain, the issue had not been 
presented up to that time in a form in which a vote was possible. 


For people outside the House it is difficult to grasp how little power a 
backbench Member has to determine what issues will be discussed and 
the dearth of opportunities to put his views forward. All this inevitably 
has made me even more cynical than I was about the role of Parliament 
in modern Britain. However, I had my doubts before I was elected. In 
the case of the Parliamentary Labour Party I originally had more hopes. 
As a rank-and-file Constituency Labour Party worker until 1960, I bad 
always accepted that the Annual Conference of the Party at national 
level determined policy. After the 1960 Scarborough Conference 
passed a resolution in favour of unilateral nuclear disarmament in the 
face of strong opposition from the Party leadership, I became familiar 
with the doctrine that power lay not with Annual Conference after all, 
but with the Parliamentary Labour Party. Once I arrived in the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party, I found that power had again apparently 
taken flight and now resided in the Cabinet. 


Meetings of the Parliamentary Party were held at irregular intervals 
-and normally lasted only two hours, a sizeable proportion of time 
being taken up by Government spokesmen. Only a very small pro- 
portion of Members were able to speak within the period available, 
and resolutions were not normally taken. When they were, discussion 
was not provided for in the way that it would be in a meeting of a 
Labour Group on a local authority, although the situation has now 
changed somewhat. Ministers etc, are not expected to speak unless their 
departments are involved, whatever their views, and it would be un- 
heard of for a Minister to oppose Government policies in any sphere. 
So these meetings are in fact not so much an arena in which decisions 
are made and policy formulated, as one where anxieties are voiced, 
pressure exerted, and where measurement is taken of the state of opinion 
among Labour mrs. 


In addition to the Parliamentary Party, there is a wide range of subject 
groups corresponding to the most important departments of Govern- 
ment. Eminent speakers, including the Minister in charge of the De- 
partment concerned are invited, and much information can be ob- 
tained. But once again, policy-making is not really a function of their 
activities, and these groups have no power at their disposal. After a 
period, particularly as I was hard-pressed for time, my attendance at 
those subject group meetings which I had asked to be included on— 
Foreign Affairs, Economics, Housing, Education and Agriculture—fell 
off, and at present I only go on a selective basis. As a former teacher I 
decided to take a particular interest in the Education group, and largely 
because I was one of the few to turn up to a particular meeting, I was 
chosen Chairman of sub-committee to preparea report on Public Schools. 
At first we envisaged an ambitious programme of visits to Public 
Schools and meetings. But the attendance fell off rapidly, and much of 
the work was not carried out. Ultimately a paper was produced which 
was presented to the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 
Doubtless more of this type of work is possible, but it could well be 
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done equally effectively, if not more so, by groups of interested people 
who are not mps. The fact that the deliberations of these groups are 
merely expressions of opinion robs them of any real importance. 


The sense of ineffectiveness is, however, in complete contrast to th 
outward signs of importance bestowed on a Mémber. As an ex-miner 
and schoolteacher, I am still very conscious of being addressed as ‘Sir’ 
by every policeman ın the House—particularly by men old enough to 
be my father. I was completely taken aback when I first drove my car 
out of New Palace Yard and an officer on duty stepped smartly out into 
Parliament Square to hold up the traffic on my behalf. I am invited toa 
never-ending list of meetings and special occasions where I am norm- 
ally treated with great deference. 


A very large part of my work is not done at the House at all but in my 
constituency. Before I was elected I knew that Members received let 
ters, conducted advice bureaux and generally took up constituen 
problems. But I had no idea how enormous the volume of this work ° 
was or would become. In fact the major part of my time is occupied 
with calls on my service from my constituents. I am a kind of local 
ombudsman, to whom all and sundry come when they are in difficulties 
with Government offices, local authorities, the police, the Inland 
Revenue, their own relatives or anyone else. If a constituent is unable to 
obtain a house, if he has been refused a pension, if his neighbour’s 
teenage son is taking potshots at the washing on the line in his garden 
with an airgun, he comes to me. I am deluged the whole year through 
with a range of problems which concern almost every aspect of life and 
activity from the most public to the most intimate issues. 


My constituency has the second largest electorate in Britain—nearly * 
100,000—who live in five different local government areas ranging 
from middle-class London suburb to country villages. I am expected tog, 
be an expert in everything from cucumbers to computers. Both are 
extremely important in my area. On the first Saturday of every month 
I hold an advice bureau at four different centres and am normally assist- 
ed by councillors in this work. A steady stream of constituents keeps me 
occupied from 9 a.m. to about 7 p.m. Every day I receive about 20 let- 
ters. I am telephoned at home at all hours of the day and throughout 
the week-end. I am never without some work waiting to be done. 


However, the problems I have had to deal with have not been limited to 
those which fall within the sphere of a Government department or 
some other established authority. Human problems which could only 
be effectively dealt with by social case workers frequently arise. Many 
of these stem from divorce and separation, and I have had many people 
clearly in dire need of psychological help approach me. I have come into 7 
contact with the plight of the mentally ill and maladjusted to an extent 
which I never imagined likely before becoming an mp. Such cases drive ` 
home to me how hopeless it is to seek to solve our social problems 
without a radical overhaul of our social services and our society asa 
whole. 


Even to write the letters and file the correspondence which I receive is 
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more than I am properly equipped for. In reality, I require a full-time 
secretary and an office. In fact, I make do with a room in my own 


house, a filing cabinet in my bedroom, the services of a number of 
casual typists who take down my letters in their own homes, and my 
wife’s services as a filing clerk and telephonist. Of course, I also have a 
desk and a filing cabinet at the House of Commons, but as this is in a 
room with 15 other Members’ desks and no secretary can use it, [am 
not normally able to do the bulk of my work there. This lack of proper 
facilities for mrs is a great handicap particularly when there are so many 
calls on one’s time. 


The work then is hard and never-ending. The pressure is such that [ do 
not have sufficient time to read books, study the news or to see TV pro- 
grammes as I did in the past. Moreover, I am always conscious that I 
must not lose sight of the fundamental reasons which originally led me 
to devote my leisure time to political work and eventually to Parlia- 
ment. This would be easy to do without realizing it since the environ- 
ment in which I now move is so very different from that in which I 
began. Before becoming an mp I was never subject to the same com- 
pulsion to weigh the disadvantages of losing vital support for a par- 
ticular project against the need to stand firm on principle perhaps for 
what seems a triviality. 


On the issues of socialism and opposition to war, on capital punish- 
ment and abortion law reform, on racial prejudice (on which I have 
certainly lost votes) the issues are much too great to be sacrificed for any 
gains. But I would not attempt to deny that on some issues of lesser 
importance in my eyes I have yielded to what appears to be the over- 
whelming volume of immediate advantage. On the vital issue of sup- 
porting the Labour Government I am constantly aware that, in the 
establishment of the principle of comprehensive schools, in the ending 
of evictions from normal rented property, in the advances it has made 
in social security and in many other spheres, it is doing a job that I regard 
as vital despite all the shortcomings. Yet at the same time I believe that 
I should be wrong to vote for Government support for American 
policy in Vietnam or an economic policy which I felt to be fundamen- 
tally mistaken, whatever the pressures. 


All the same, common endeavours and experiences in the face of 
archaic procedures and close personal contacts take the edge off 
political antagonism. The atmosphere of the bars which do not keep 
normal licensing hours, of dinners and social functions which cut 
across party allegiances, blur differences of principle and overlay them 
with genuine ties of personal friendship and respect. At the same time 
one is more and more cut off from one’s roots Evenings are often 
spent in the House or at constituency engagements of a non-partisan 
character. Less and less time is available for meeting and discussing 
with ordinary people who are not connected with some organization or 
another. The increase in Ps’ pay, moreover—though a very large slice 
goes in carrying out one’s duties—removed the real financial hardship 
which was the lot of Members without private means before the 1964 
General Election. As a Member therefore one is subjected to a very 
strong though subtle influence away from the working-class back- 
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ground which one may previously have been accustomed to. Com- 
promise, the toning down of extreme points of view, pragmatism, 
appear much more reasonable than ever before—even if one is not 
fully conscious of the change of emphasis. 


Men whom a Member of Parliament before election never met ma 
whom he regarded as implacably opposed to all he stood for, accept i 
him as an equal and as a feature of the establishment. It is casy to con- 
clude that class barriers are a figment of the imagination of the im- 
mature and of those with a grievance, and to fit cosily into one’s 
environment, unaware that all that has happened in reality is that one 
has penetrated those barriers which are, despite this, as real as ever, 
particularly for those who have not been elected Labour mrs. 


Thus in viewing my work as an mp I have mixed emotions. I am 
frustrated and sceptical at my inability to influence events or poli 
making, but anxious to keep a Labour Government in eee 
derive satisfaction from my constituency work, but begrudge the 
enormous inroads into my time which it makes. At times I am sub- 
jected to a stream of hostile, even abusive letters, and I feel down- 
hearted at the obvious dissatisfaction with what I am doing. Yet at 
other times I receive encouraging letters, expressions of gratitude and 
even offers of help. 


My work as an mp has left me more convinced than ever of the need for 

drastic social change even though I often despair of achieving it. It has 

left me convinced of the existence of a whole range of problems at the 

individual level which will never even be tackled unless far more of 
our national resources are devoted to housing, health services, educa- 

tion and social welfare. In this respect my socialist convictions are 

deeper than ever, for if such vast problems exist in a highly developed 

country like Britain, how much more must they exist in the world at, 
large. Therefore, frustrated as I am, I still believe that my work as an up 
is worthwhile. Whenever I am asked, I am reluctant to concede that I 

enjoy it but at least at the present I am glad to be there and intend in the 

future to do what I can to remain. f 

Stan Newens 


DISCUSSION 


Trotsky’s Marxism 


Roberto Yepe writes: Dear Comrades—the theoretical journal Peasemrtento 
Critieo here has recently published Nicolas Kraseé’s article “Trotsky’s 
Marxism’, and promises Ernest Mandel’s reply “Trotsky: an Anti-Critique’; 
readers have been very concemed with it. I would like to make some com- 
ments on the debate, 


Krassé’s location of Trotsky’s ‘sociologism’ as the source of his weaknesses 
represents a considerable advance in the study of this passionate revolutionary. 
Trotsky’s shortcomings in his analysis of the Chinese Revolution illustrate 
this vividly. But Krass6’s dictum that Trotsky had ‘the virtues of his vices’ is 
mere dialectical rhetoric. We are told that when he was first to return to 
Russia ın 1905 and became the major revolutionary agitator in St Petersburg, 
this was because he represented per excellence the non-party man. Does this 
also explain why he arrived after Lenin in 1917? How can his theses on 
‘permanent revolution’ prior to October, with all the lucidity contained in 
them, be explained by his ‘vices’? Perhaps Lenin’s vices were all the greater, 
considering his indisputably greater virtues... 


These are minor points, of course. The central defect of Krassd’s articles is 
their treatment of revolutions that failed. He may have a strong case with the 
British General Strike of 1926. But what about France and Italy ? Was failure 
in these countries solely due to a ‘problematic’ political situation there? 
Was the defeat of the Greek Revolution only caused by ‘Anglo-American in- 
vasion’, as Krassó states ? The Vietnamese would be in a very bad way if this 
were an insuperable obstacle to revolutions: or do the Vietnamese victories at 
Saigon or Cuban victories at Playa Giron lack ‘consistent unity’ ? 


It is true that Krassé’s prejudices are not against revolutions, but only against 
those which fail: he writes of the Chinese Revolution with esteem. But even 
this I find insulting. Can any unbiassed person claim innocence of the 
political leadership in the defeat of the Greek Revolution, the Filipino or many 
others? Were these factors foreign to social conditions, existing in a fateful, 
autonomous empyrean of their own? Surely material facts exist, whatever 
they are, and we interpret and act on them in different ways. Properly or 
improperly. In the case of the Communist International, everybody today 
agrees that there was a strong influence of the centre, which in time acquired 
an undue and aberrant character. Some folded to it and some did not. 
- Others respected the rhetoric—perhaps because they believed in it in a way— 
and made the revolution. Praise to them: Mao. But those who did not give in 
have at least the right to some merit. Those who merely obeyed had value 
only prior to their genuflerions. Will Krassó argue that they were right in 
spite of them? Their virtues for their vices. L as a Cuban, do not have so 
much flexibility. The chain of officialdom in the ‘churches of the left’ of Latin 
America today is eloquent. Against them is an example where temporary 
failure overtook correct leadership: Che in Bolivia. Did the stroke of good 
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luck of an inefficient, corrupt and murderous military clique there convince 
Krassó of another impossibility? He writes of the small numbers of the 
Spanish Communist Party in 1936. Should I remind him that Batista always 
contended that Fidel’s rebels represented nobody because they were a few 
hundreds and the Cuban nation was seven million ? 


I consider all these status quo judgments on revolutions that failed as men g 
cious and unrepresentative of a journal that can offer an article like Göran ` 
Therborn’s ‘From Petrograd to Saigon’ in the same issue. This is not to 
deprecate the importance of Krass6’s intellectual effort to clarify Troteky’s 
words and deeds: a new and sophisticated appraisal of Trotsky is undoubtedly 
needed, Havana 1968 


Nicolas Krassó replies: 1. By saying that Trotsky had the virtues of his 
vices I did not, of course, say that all his virtues were due to his vices. 

2. As I wrote in my reply to Ernest Mandel: ‘. . . the fact is that the Comin- 
tern did not in the last instance determine the fate of the revolutionary move- 
ments of every country in the world... The vulgar anti-Communist con- 
viction that the “Kremlin” was responsible for every eruption of sociat” 
discontent or revolution anywhere in the world here finds its vulgar Marxist 
opposite: the Kremlin becomes responsible for every suppression of social 
discontent and every victory of counter-revolution.’ And: “Those parties with 
enough vitality to ignore Comintern advice were those which had enough 
combative power to win the revolution. Those which docilely complied with 
mistaken directives of the Comintern were not thoee likely to rout the 
bourgeoisie.’ But it is true that while docility towards Moecow was due to the 
weakness of the movements in question, the consequence of this docility— 
Comintern interference—tled to further weakening and degeneration. This was 
a vicious circle. And Roberto Yepe is right in stressing the over-centralized 
nature of the Comintern (which in any case came more and more to be a 
bureaucratic appendix of Russian foreign policy). 


When I wrote of certain situations being ‘problematic’ from the revolutionary; 
point of view, I was not denying that Moscow policy was often an important 

negative factor, but just pointing out that ose factor should not be isolated, 
absolutized and made out to be more decisive than it actually was. Moreover 
I stated quite unambiguously that ‘Of course Stalin’s policies were wrong in 
France, Italy and—above all—Germany. I emphasized in my original essay 
the successive blunders of the Third International. Moreover, Trotsky’s 
critique of the Comintern policies in Germany was excellent.” There would 
not be much point in going into details here, into the differences between the 
Vietnamese and Greek situations etc. (The Stalin-Churchill ‘spheres of 
influence’ agreement was of course a very important factor as far as Greece 
was concerned). I agree with Roberto Yepe: our attitudes towards move- 
ments of the past should not be determined by the mere fact of their failure 
or success. T'rotsky’s attitudes were often voluntaristic and romantic—but 
his outlook (Victrix causa diis placii, sed xicta Catoni) was still vastly superior 
to the philistinism of the status quo outlook. I think that Roberto Yepe is 
wrong in attributing the latter outlook to my essays. 


NicolaKrasss replies to Tamara Deutscher (Seo NLR 50) ) 
Tamara Deutscher’s letter concerning my reply to Ernest Mandel (NLR 48) 
contains both what she calls ‘more serious criticisms’ and also comments on 
some ‘pardonable simplifications’. 


I ‘More serious criticisms’: 


1.Tamara Deutscher is right to question my claim that Isaac Deutscher 
‘makes clear that the quotation from Lenin “There was no better Bolshevik 
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-than Trotsky” is mere hearsay’. Originally there was a longer passage in my 
article where I discussed three kinds of references to Troteky made by Lenin. 
First of all, substantial ones like the ‘Will’, the Trade Union discussion, etc., 
where he criticizes Trotsky’s administrative<tatistic outlook. Secondly, 
oblique ones: according to Gorky, Lenin, when asked about his relationship 
with Trotsky, avolded the answer by praising Trotsky’s unique talent and 
achievement as organizer of the Red Army. Thirdly, there are statements 
which Lenin made in order to stress his confidence in, and comradeship with, 
Trotaky—in order to defend him against demagogic attacks concerning his 
non-Bolshevik past. To this last category belongs the one made in November 
1917, in which Lenin sald that ‘since Trotsky understood that there could be 
no union between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, there has been no better 
Bolahevik’. This is clearly a general statement, generous, politic and polite, 
made es passant but with an important and specific purpose. Trotsky’s use of 
it in The Stalis School of Falsification was fully justified, but this does not mean 
that it is to be taken quite literally, or given serious theoretical status. The 
words ‘mere hearsay’ got into the text when, for reasons of space, this part of 


my article was abridged. 


2. I phrased Bukharin’s words (not Kamenev’s as Tamara Deutscher believes, 
and as The Prophet Unarmed leaves ambiguous) differently from the wording 
given in Isaac Deutscher’s book. This is due to the fact that I originally 
quoted it from Victor Serge’s Memoirs of a Revolutionary (OUP 1963, p. 258; 
Peter Sedgwick’s translation). As these words are very well-known, I did not 
originally give my source; in the editing of the article, a footnote was added 
which inadvertently gave Isaac Deutscher as the reference for the quoted 
conversation, and alightly modified the Serge/Sedgwick version to align it 
with Deutscher’s, the result being a hybrid of the two. This is regrettable, but 
R e Orr e REPE cera aces 


I ‘Pardonable simplifications’: 

‘Isaac disagreed, of course, with Krass6’s premiss that “‘the necessasy point of 
departure to assess Trotsky ead Stalin is Lenin” ’. Tamara Deutscher says that, 
having this premisa, I seem ‘to drag Trotsky onto the ground of the Leninist 
cult? which (as Isaac Deutscher wrote) ‘Trotsky was forced to accept... 
though his rational mind and European tastes were outraged by it’. The 
tastes of all Marxists—whether European or belonging to any other con- 
tinent—ought to be outraged by it, and I do not think that I have anything 
to do with it, or could ever be forced to accept it. But I think that the only 
real way of fighting the Lenin eli—both in its Stalinist and its Trotskyist 
forms—is to oppose to it Lewis. I was trying to show that to present Trot- 
skyism as ‘the Leninism of our age’ is as absurd as to present Stalinism as 
being that. I fully agree that “The uniform of Lenin’s disciple was, anyhow, 
too tight for him’ (for Trotsky: Tamara Deutscher quoting Isaac Deutscher). 
In my view, not just the Lenin cult but also authentic Leninism was a battle-. 
ground upon which Trotsky was ‘most vulnerable’. In a sense, it is on this 
that both my articles centre. 


My aim was not ‘to render all the nuances of Iseac’s treatment of Trotsky’, 
but to work out those nuances that were relevant to wy cosay. Both my 
treatment and Isaac Deutacher’s treatment of Trotsky could casily be pre- 
sented as simplicistic in terms of the other, but I think that in both cases such 

2 judgment would be based on 2 misunderstanding, since the approaches 
sad ae geen (cay cident aucune: Moree in my view, what Tamara 
Deutscher calls ‘more serious criticisms’ are in fact trivial, while what she 
calls ‘pardonable simplifications’ would be very serious, if the accusations 
were fustified. 
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introduction 


The May Revolution in France was foreseen by nobody. It burst upon 
the world without warning. It did not fit any pre-conceived pattern. 
At first glance France seemed the capitalist country least likely to be 
shaken by social upheaval. Unlike Britain it was not in the throes of a 
chronic economic crisis. Unlike the United States it was not disturbed 
by a long, vicious and fruitless war. Unlike Italy it was not faced with 
the breakdown of a fragile parliamentary coalition. Unlike West 
Germany or Japan it did not even have a record of intense student 
militancy. Yet it was in France that the storm broke. 


Paris was not Petrograd; May did not reach October. The Revolution 
was not finally achieved. Indeed, the State apparatus not only was not 
broken but, in some ways, emerged strengthened from its ordeal. Yet 
we should see the May Revolution primarily as a victory and not as a 
defeat. For years the Left in Europe has been writing “Letters From 
Afar’, attempting analysis, expressing solidarity, discussing strategy. 
Now the struggle has suddenly arrived at home. The struggle of Viet- 
nam, of Cuba, of Portuguese Guinea, can be seen to be our own 
struggle, not just symbolically, but effectively, with a real possibility of 
success. The direct impact of one on the other has recently been 
analysed in these pages by Göran Therborn!. Revolutionaries in France 
learned the lesson the Vietnamese have taught—imperialism is vulner- 
able everywhere. In an advanced capitalist country, revolution was 
placed on the agenda. The revolutionary upsurge which swept France 
was unprecedented in scale. It penetrated every sector of national life, 
every region of the country. More than ten millions stopped work: not 
only students and industrial workers, but peasants, intellectuals, school 
children, shop assistants, even Tv news-readers, astronomers at the 
Meudon Observatory and strip-tease girls at the Folies Bergères. Im- 
migrant workers from Algeria, Spain and Portugal, never unionized, 
struck for the first time. Universities and factories throughout the 
country were occupied. The scale of these events was far greater than 
1936 or other comparable movements such as the British or Belgian 
General Strikes, the Argentinian Plow de Locha of 1964, or the 1905 
Revolution in Russia. 


‘During a revolution millions and tens of millions of people learn in a 


1 Goran Therbom, ‘From Petrograd to Salgon’, NLR 48. 


week more than they do in a year of ordinary, somnolent life,’ wrote 
Lenin. Before May almost every writer on socialist strategy in Western 
Europe assumed that no sudden cataclysm would occur, that there 
would be no general uprising or revolutionary strike. Endless articles 
and books were written about the integration of the working class into 
capitalist society. The whole apparatus of sociology—polls, tests, 
questionnaires—was brought to bear, not only by bourgeois scholars ` 
but also by socialists, in order to show that the working class had lost 
its impulse to challenge the status quo. Concepts like ‘apathy’, ‘depoliti- 
cization’, ‘absorption’, ‘integration’, loomed large in debate. We know 
now that all this speculation is utterly discredited. Advanced capitalist 
society does not reduce all its citizens into helpless automata, incapable 
of exercising free and independent action. The wellspring of revolt has 
not dried up. The BERLEÆET workers provided its symbol when they 
changed the sign above their factory to its anagram—LIBERTE. 


Useless Models pd 


How do we explain this sudden switch of consciousness, this abrupt 
reversal from acceptance to rebellion, from obedience to mutiny? 
First, it is plain, we must reject all the ideological theories and mis- 
leadıng models of attitude change developed by bourgeois sociology: 
balance models, dissonance models, congruence models. They teach 
us nothing. Their ideological content is painfully obvious. They refuse 
to admit that the mind can act except according to the most shallow and 
stunted bourgeois ‘common sense’ and ‘rationality’. All must seek 
equilibrium and order. Every possibility of disorder and unreason 
must be discounted and expelled. Danger must be suppressed or cor- 
rected by homeostatic mechanisms. It is not difficult to understand why 
these theories flourish in the universities. 4 


A previous salient example of the inability of sociologists to cope 
sudden outbreaks of working-class militancy -was provided by ee 
episode of the Vauxhall works at Luton, recently analysed by Robin 
Blackburn.? John H. Goldthorpe, writing in the British Journal of 
Sociology (September 1966), reported his findings that no less than 77 per 
cent of the car workers he had studied enjoyed ‘a co-operative attitude 
to management’. Yet scarcely one month after the publication of Gold- 
thorpe’s study the Vauxhall workers broke into open rebellion. Gold- 
thorpe had been able to detect ‘little tendency to interpret employer- 
worker relations in fundamentally “oppositional terms” ’ but this did 
not stop the workers trying to storm the main offices and fight with 
security guards. That outbreak involved one factory. The May Revolu- 
tion in France involved hundreds of factories, shops and work-places. 
But the situation is basically the same. We need a theory of dual con- 
sciousness, a theory which can take account of abrupt and unexpected ” 
alternations and switches. Just as history shows uneven and combined 
development, so too does consciousness. 


This means that we must reject those traditional theories of strategy 


2 ‘Inequality and Exploitation’, NLR 42; also published tn ‘The Incompatibles: Trade 
Unien Miktancy and the Consensus’: New Left Review/Penguin, 1967. 
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and tactics which have postulated and emphasized the gradual growth 


of consciousness. The strategy of ‘structural reforms’ has often pre- 
supposed a struggle which passes through graduated phases of cam- 
paigns for limited objectives. During each phase consciousness rises to 
a higher level. This model of consciousness envisages a step-by-step 
escalation, consistent and uni-directional, till finally full and authentic 
consciousness is achieved. It envisages the gradual growth of a mass 
party, directed phase by phase and step by step by an enlightened 
vanguard until eventually a moment of crisis is reached and the process 
culminates in revolution. 


This is true even of the Bolshevik Party. As Trotsky pointed out, in 
February 1917 the masses ran ahead of the party, the party ran abead of 
the leadership. When Lenin arrived at the Finland Station, determined 
to shift the leadership leftwards, people thought he had gone mad. In 
the Tauride Palace, Bogdanov interrupted his reading of the April 
Theses with cries of “Delirium, the delirium of a madman’. ‘I came out 
on to the street,’ wrote Sukhanov, ‘feeling as though on that night I had 
been flogged over the head with a flail.’ Raskolnikov remarked: “The 
most respectable party workers were here. But for them too the words 
of Ilych were a veritable revelation. They laid down a Rubicon between 
the tactics of yesterday and those of today.” The April Theses were 
published with a disclaimer in Pravda itself. Lenin was in a minority. 
Later, during June and July, the Bolshevik Party, under Lenin’s 
leadership, found itself forced to put a brake on the masses, to call them 
off the streets. The October insurrection was opposed by a large 
minority: Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rykov, Frunze and others, both 
‘practicals’ and ‘theoreticals’. During the flat normal expanses of time 
before February the Bolsheviks seemed far to the left; during the months 
between February and October the masses ran ahead of the vanguard. 
Their final coincidence produced the victorious assault on the Winter 
Palace. 


Revolutionary Tasks 


The task of the revolutionary party is to prolong the period of abnor- 
mality, to preclude any return to normality. As Lenin and Mao Tse- 
Tung repeatedly stress, the revolutionary party strives to increase the 
magnitude of the revolutionary forces and to exacerbate the contradic- 
tions and vacillations of the enemy. This is not the way in which the 
French Communist Party responded to the May upheaval. Indeed, its 
attitude exemplified precisely the doctrine of Kautsky : “The object of the 
mass strike cannot be to destroy the State power; its only object can be to 
wring concessions from the government on some particular question, 
or to replace a hostile government by one that would be more yielding 
to the proletariat... But never, under any conditions, can it lead to the 
destruction of State power; it can only lead to a certain shifting of the. 
relation of forces within the State power . . . The aim of our political 
struggle remains, as hitherto, the conquest of State power by winning a 
majority in parliament and by converting parliament into the master of 
the government.’ The model which Lenin contrasted to that of 
Kautsky was, of course, the Paris Commune. 


The French Communist Party has defended its policy by pointing to 
the likelihood of civil war. Its critics have stressed the ease with which 
the Revolution could have been accomplished. Both may be right. 
Socialist insurrection itself might well have been almost bloodless as it 
was in Petrograd. But, as after October, civil war might have ensued. 
It is possible to doubt whether the French bourgeoisie would have con-P 
ceded defeat in the same way that the Cuban bourgeoisie did, or that Des 
Gaulle would have proved to have as little determination as Batista. If 
there had been a civil war, foreign intervention might certainly have 
followed, even if covert and disguised. But such obvious considerations 
do nothing to excuse the attitude taken by the French Communist 
Party. Marx always argued that the Commune was not aggressive 
enough—precisely because it feared to start a Civil War. The Com- 
mune should have marched on Versailles. Its motto should have 
been that of Danton: ‘Audacity, more audacity, still more audacity |’ 
Lenin endorsed Marx’s views after 1905: he again alluded to this text 
shortly before the October Revolution. Neither Marx nor Lenin had 
the slightest doubt that the possibility of defeat was no excuse for 
restraint, once the masses had shown united strength and determination. 


The French Communist Party went to great lengths actually to prevent 
the union of the revolutionary forces. It deliberately locked the gates of 
factory works all over France in case some student Volodarsky should 
gain entry and speak to the workers. Workers were instructed not to 
stay in the factories but to go back home, while only trusted party 
militants manned the gates. The Communist Party thus refused to offer 
anything except traditional trade union and electoral demands. It opted 
decisively for parliamentary politics—the politics which it had been 
fostering during the previous years and to which, no doubt, it felt its 
prestige was attached. It rejected the actuality of a new politics and , 
held fast to the old. It chose the ballot box rather than occupation of 
the factories, universities and streets. The choice was not simply 
between two kinds of tactics but between two kinds of consciousness” 
and, ultimately, two kinds of society. The voter in the polling booth is 
pre-eminently private, atomized, serialized, as Sartre has put it. In the 
occupied factory, in the Soviet-style assembly, political life is public, 
collective; individuals may form fused groups. It is not surprising that 
the parliamentary elections produced a massive victory for Gaullism. 
The structure of bourgeois elections makes them part and parcel of the 
bourgeois order, bourgeois society and the bourgeois State. In the 
polling booth every worker may lose his class. The context determines 


the consciousness. 


The democracy of the Soviet is completely different and necessarily 
produces a completely different kind of majority, incompatible with the 
old order. Insurrection, as Lenin emphasized, is not simply Blanquism: y 
it cannot succeed unless it commands the support and allegiance of a 
strategic majority. Mao-Tse-Tung repeatedly makes the same point , 
about People’s Revolutionary War. The French Communist Party 
sought a return to normality, to the idyll of bourgeois politics and 
capitalist parliaments, to the dream of an electoral majority; it con- 
demned itself to failure. The revolution demanded the prolongation of 
abnormality, the production of a new order of consciousness: latent 
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aspirations and ideas, suffocated by ordinary life, would become mani- 
fest and dominant—an authentic new majority would inaugurate a new 
epoch. 


The example of revolutionary politics came from outside the traditional 
working-class movement, from the students and from youth in general. 
In Régis Debray’s phrase, the students were the ‘small motor’ which set 
the ‘large motor’ in action. They were the detonator, the single spark 
which started a prairie fire: the police repression of students in the 
Latin Quarter had the same kind of effect as the Nanking Road incident 
in Shanghai, when police opening fire on demonstrators led to a 
massive wave of strikes and boycotts throughout China, the May 30 
Movement. Enough has been written elsewhere about the contradic- 
tions in modern capitalist society which have made the university into 
the weakest link in the chain, the most vulnerable point: the contradic- 
tions between the traditional ‘independence’ and ‘freedom’ of the 
academy and the demands of advanced capitalism for the production of 
trained personnel; the contradiction between the increasingly important 
role of youth in the market and the deliberately retarded childhood 
imposed on the student by autocratic and paternalistic administrations; 
the contradictions within bourgeois ideology itself which make 
sociology faculties paradoxically the producers of Marxist revolution- 
aries, and so on. The important thing is that the students of Western 
Europe have turned out to be not imaginary monsters of conformity 
but, in Tom Nairn’s words, ‘real monsters, walking paragraphs from 
the Manuscripts of 1844 and the Greadrisse.”> They have joined the 
students of Asia, Africa and Latin America in the revolutionary 
struggle. There was a time when the occupation of universities in 
Japan, Iran or Argentina seemed part of a separate realm of politics, 
divorced from the realities of Europe. Now Berlin, Rome, New York, 
London, San Francisco stand alongside Tunis, Montevideo and Mexico 
City. 

Events and Contexts 


It should not be forgotten that, although the May Revolution was com- 
pletely unexpected and novel, though it shattered the conventional 
‘reality’ of Western Europe, the forms which the Revolution took were 
classical. The scenario of Revolution, once the possibility of revolt was 
established, was orthodox and recapitulated the experience of the past. 
Partly, perhaps, this classicality of the May Revolution is due precisely 
to its novelty. The actual events which took place were almost all 
familiar in the context of revolutionary action—though totally un- 
familiar, of course, in the context of the recent history of a Western 
capitalist country. On one level, the May Revolution turned back to the 
past; it fell into place as a sequel to the revolutionary traditions of 
France. The barricades inevitably recalled those of the Commune. The 
occupation of the factories and the general strike recalled 1936. In 
another sense too the past made itself felt. The Communist movement, 
ever since the late twenties, has made every effort to destroy marxist and 
revolutionary organizations outside itself. May 1968 saw the return of 
the repressed. The past of the Bolshevik Revolution had its vengeance 


3 ‘The Baginxing of the End’, Panther Books 1968. 


on the formal heirs who have so totally suppressed it, producing in 
Russia itself the deep sickness of a society without memory. Within the 
student movement the Communist Party was unable to play a leading 
role of any kind and leadership passed to other currents and organiza- 
tions, representative of the whole spectrum of Marxist and even extra- 
Marxist, anarchist thought: Maoist, Trotskyist, Situationist. 


Certainly there was no organization which corresponded to the Bol- 
shevik Party. To begin with, there is the question of size. In February 
1917 the Bolshevik Party had about 30,000 adherents, in April 70,000, 
in July 240,000. In the space of a few months it doubled, re-doubled 
and doubled again. In France the situation was completely different. 
One giant mass party, the Communist Party, already existed but was 
declining in membership. No other organization was anything like 
large enough to challenge the hold of the Communist Party. The kind 
of dynamic achieved by the Bolshevik Party was simply out of the 
question. It is this fact which partly explains the failure of the Revolu-¥ 
tion. In comparison with Petrograd there were three striking absences. 
First, there was no organized movement of Soviets, no clear-cut situa- 
tion of dual power. There were moves in this direction, at Nantes in 
particular, but not in Paris itself. Secondly, there was no political work 
done in the army, despite the fact that much of it was so doubtful in its 
allegiance that De Gaulle planned to move fresh troops in from Ger- 
many as the spearhead of his counter-revolutionary force. Indeed, 
when troops were brought into Paris to clean up the streets, they were 
shielded from contact with civilians by detachments of the cas. 
Thirdly, there was no diffusion of effective political slogans. 


This last absence is perhaps the most telling of all. In one sense, there 
was a plethora of slogans: picturesque inscriptions which expressed the 
carnivalesque and millenarian dimensions of the revolution, its vital 
ilan. Without this impulse towards carnival there would have been no 
revolution: the same impulse made itself felt in Petrograd with revolu-_4 
tionary fétes and theatre in the streets. But there was no organization in 
Paris which was able to provide the carefully chosen, related and 
generalized slogans of the Bolsheviks in October: Power to the Soviets, 
Peace to the Nations, Land to the Peasants, Bread to the Hungry. 
Partly, of course, this was due to the suddenness of events. Partly, 
though, it was due to a failure of analysis and argument which showed 
itself in the transformation of free assemblies such as the Odeon 
Theatre into circuses and happenings. Finally, it was due to the fact 
that there was no way of diffusing slogans and therefore no pressure to 
think of them. It is instructive to compare France with Czechoslovakia: 
in Prague a vast popular movement was oriented and informed by 
pirate radio stations and copious street newspapers, whereas in Paris 
communications remained primitive. In this respect the action of , 
French radio and Tv was very ambiguous: it neither supported, nor ` 
disowned the Gaullist régime with the result that it neither acted 
effectively in favour of revolution itself nor forced revolutionaries to 
find their own ways and means of broadcasting. 


Three Lessons 
For Britain there are three principal lessons of the May Revolution. 
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First, it underlines with tremendous force the importance of Marrist 
theory and revolutionary culture. The student revolt in France achieved 
an international peak, at least partly because—with all their faults— 
French intellectuals have in the last 10 years created perhaps the most 
advanced Marxist culture in the world. Every French student is the 
natural heir of this cumulative development. The instruments of 
ideological liberation are not invented in a night. The incipient 
revolutionary Left in Britain desperately needs—and lacks—the capa- 
cious reservoir of ideas which was so readily available in France. The 
ptoduction and circulation of theory is thus itself an indispensable pre- 


Secondly, the May events highlighted the potential of small revolu- 
tionary groups in helping to unleash a class storm that shook society 
to its foundations. The feuds that had historically divided these groups 
in France were forgotten in the unity of actual struggle: in this decisive 
test, it was their common combativity, not their different doctrines, 
that counted. The revolutionary Left in Britain has a chance of ab- 
breviating the process which took place in France, by learning the 
lesson. United revolutionary action is the priority today: united 
revolutionary organization is the horizon tomorrow. The Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign and the Revolutionary Socialist Students’ Federa- 
tion may be seen as the first, embryonic expressions of this form of 
politics. 


Thirdly, the May events vindicated the fundamental socialist belief 
that the industrial proletariat is the revolutionary class of advanced 
capitalism, whose collective social power—once liberated—could 
transform our societies beyond imagination. It has, at the same stroke, 
made indisputable the vital revolutionary role of intellectuals, of all 
generations. The combination of the two was precisely the chemical 
formula which produced the shattering explosion of May. In Britain, 
the working-class has visibly begun to secede from its traditional 
reformist party, but it has not gained any decisive new orientation. 
Meanwhile, a student revolt is emerging for the first time in our his- 
tory. The immediate future may depend on a convergence of the two. 
The link between them can only be provided by revolutionary socialists. 


We have decided to devote this issue of the review to a single theme: 
the political meaning of the upheaval of May 1968 in France. As Tom 
Nairn has recently written: ‘Every existing theory becomes inadequate 
before it, Every sacred truth is shown up as partial, in the face of it, and 
ideas must patiently reform around it until our awareness has caught 
up with reality.’ Already the literature on the events is immense, in 
France and elsewhere. We have chosen the articles in this issue with a 
view to conveying something of the diversity of analysis on the revo- 
lutionary Left, and of the theoretical developments which the May 
revolt has produced. 


Ernest Mandel’s article decisively refutes the reformist arguments 


marshalled by the French Communist Party to show that the French 
workers supposedly wanted nothing beyond immediate economic 
gains, aod documents the rich variety of forms that working-class 
action took from factory to factory. Jean-Marie Vincent’s examination 
of the Communist Party itself studies the historical roots of its conduct 
in May, and the character of the political education it has given the 
French proletariat. André Gorz, by contrast, is concerned less with 
what happened in May than with what did not happen; his essay dis- 
cusses the preconditions for a successful repetition of the French up- 
surge, in conditions where the class enemy is now forewarned. Lastly, 
we are publishing a complete translation of André Glucksmann’s 
eloquent and elegant book Stratigis et Révolution en France 1968. This is 
the fundamental theoretical document of the younger generation of 
students and intellectuals who launched the movement of May. Its 
analysis of the key political and strategic problems of revolutionary 
struggle is a signal guide to action, not only in France but in Britain 
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and every other advanced capitalist country. To complete this collec- f 


tion we include a document from another time and place which none- 


theless has never been more contemporary than it is today, in Britain 


as in France. This is a crucial and little-known article by Lenin on the 
relation of student struggles to working-class revolution. 


An essential complement to this number of the review is Tom Nairn’s 
essay in The Beginning of the Ead (Panther Books), which is the most 
ambitious and original attempt so far made to analyse the ‘new con- 
tradictions’ that detonated the ‘old contradictions’ in May 1968—even 
though it could be argued that, by concentrating almost exclusively on 
the former, the problem of which contradictions were dominant and 
which determinant is left unanswered. We hope that all socialists who 
have not already done so will read and discuss it. We would also urge 
our readers to get two pamphlets produced in Britain which make 
important contributions to the debate on the French upheaval: Ths 


Struggle Goss On, by Tony Cliff and Jan Birchall (oternational Socialism . 


Pamphlet, 36 Gilden Road, London n.w.5), and Paris: May 1968 
(Solidarity Pamphlet, 53a Westmoreland Road, Bromley, Kent). 
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Ernest Mandel 


The Lessons of May 1968 


The revolutionary wave of May 1968 constitutes an immense reservoir of 
social experience. The inventory of this experience is as yet far from complete. 
What characterized that wave was precisely the irruption onto the historical 
stage of the creative energy of the masses, multiplying forms of action, initiatives 
and daring innovations in the struggle for socialism. Only by drawing on this 
reservoir, by basing itself on these gains, can the workers’ revolutionary move- 
ment atm itself effectively to complete the task whose possibility and necessity 

~ were both confirmed by May 1968: the victory of the socialist revolution in the 
highly industrialized countries of Western Europe. 


For several years now a very interesting debate has been carried on, around the 
definition of a new socialist strategy in Europe.: The events of May 1968 have 
settled a whole number of the key questions posed in this debate. At the same 
time, they have raised other questions. They have also obliged those who 


abstained from the debate to participate in it in their turn, even if only 
by falsifying the facts of the case. Hence we should go over the prin- 
cipal themes of this discussion, and examine them in the light of the 
experience of May 1968. 


1. Neo-Capitalism and the Objective Possibilities of Revolutionary F 
Action by the Western Proletariat 3 


Contradicting the myths of the bourgeoisie, which have been repeated 
by Social Democracy and even by certain authors who claim to be 
Marxists, the revolutionary wave of May 1968 has proved that neo- 
capitalism is unable to attenuate the economic and social contradictions 
inherent in the system to an extent that precludes any mass action which 
is objectively revolutionary in scope. 


The straggles of May 1968 were the direct result of the contradictions 
of neo-capitalism. ¥ 


Such a violent eruption of mass struggle; a general strike involving ten 
million workers and accompanied by factory occupations; the spread of 
the movement to many strata peripheral to the proletariat and the 
middle class (‘old’ and ‘new”}—all this would be incomprehensible if 
there were not a profound and irrepressible discontent among the 
workers, induced by the everyday reality of proletarian existence. Those 
who were blinded by the rise in the standard of living during the last 
15 years did not understand that it is precisely in periods when the 
productive forces are increasing (periods -of accelerated ‘economic 
growth’) that the proletariat acquires new needs, and that the gap 
between their needs and the available purchasing power grows wider.? 
Neither did they understand that as the workers’ standard of living, - 
technical skill and culture improved, the absence of social equality and 
freedom in the work-place and the intensified alienation within the 
productive process would become a heavier and less tolerable burden 4 
on the backs of the proletariat. 


Neo-capitalism’s ability to attenuate somewhat the extent of economic 
fluctuation, and the absence of a catastrophic economic crisis like that 
of 1929, concealed from too many observers its inability to avoid 
receasions. The contradictions that undermined the long phase of 
growth that the system had known in the West since the end of the 
Second World War (and in the usa, from the beginning of the War); 
the irreducible opposition between the necessity to ensure growth at the 


1 Any list of the articles and pamphlets that refer to this debate is bound to be incom- 
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cost of inflation, and the necessity to maintain a relatively stable inter- 
national monetary system at the cost of periodic deflation; the more 
and more definite evolution towards a generalized recession in the 
Western world: all these tendencies inherent in the system are among 
the underlying causes of the explosion of May 1968. The effects of the 
‘stabilization plan’, and the reappearance of widespread unemployment 

icularly among young people) are sufficient indicators. To these 
could be added the effects of the structural crisis in certain sectors (the 
naval shipyards of Nantes and Saint-Nazaire are a glaring example) on 
the radicalization of the workers in certain regions. 


It is also significant that the crisis of 1968 did not occur in a country 
with ‘out-dated’ structures, dominated by an archaic ‘/etsser-fatre’, but, 
on the contrary, in the model-country of neo-capitalism—the country 
whose ‘Plan’ was referred to as the most ‘successful’ example of neo- 
capitalism, the country with the most dynamic nationalized sector, 
whose relative ‘independence’ with respect to the private sector even 
suggested to some commentators a definition of it as a ‘State capitalist 
sector’. The inability neo-capitalism showed to curb its social con- 
tradictions in the long run thereby acquires an ever more universal 


importance, 


The detonator role played by the student movement is a direct result of 
the inability of neo-capitalism at any level to satisfy the needs of the 
mass of young people attracted to the university either by the rise in 
the mean standard of living or by the need for a massive reproduction 
of more and more skilled labour, as a result of the third industrial 
revolution. This inability was revealed at the level of the material 
infrastructure (buildings, laboratories, lodgings, restaurants, grants, 
pre-salaries); at the level of the authoritarian structure of the university; 
at the level of the content of university education; at the level of the 
‘orientation’ of employment outlets for graduates and for those whom 
the system obliges to interrupt their university studies before they are 
completed. The crisis in the bourgeois university, which is the immedi- 
ate cause of the explosion of May 1958, must be seen as an aspect of the 
crisis of neo-capitalism and bourgeois society as a whole. 


Finally, the increasing rigidity of the system which largely contributed 
to the exacerbation of the socio-economic contradictions—precisely in 
so far as it curbed them for a relatively long period—is itself directly 
linked to the evolution of the neo-capitalist economy.* We have often 
emphasized that the tendencies to economic planning, to the ‘globaliza- 
tion’ of economic problems and social demands, are not merely the 
result of the specific plans of this or that fraction of the bourgeoisie, but 
derive from needs inherent in the capitalist economy in our time. The 
acceleration of technological innovation and the reduction in the cycle 
of fixed capital oblige the big bourgeoisie to calculate more and more 
precisely, and several years in advance, the depreciations and the invest- 


3 The suppression of the mediztions between the authorities and the people induced 
by the advent of Gaullism is often cited as one of the root causes of the May explosion. 
Beyond the peculiarly French phenomenon, we should look for general character- 
istics typical of neo-capitalism as such. 
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ments to be made by self-financing. He who says planned depreciation 
and investments says planned costs, including therefore ‘labour costs’. 
This is the ultimate source of the ‘incomes policy’, of the ‘dcomomis 
comerti’ and of the other devices that tend simply to suppress the 
possibility for ‘normal’ industrial action to change the division of the 
national income desired by Big Capital. 


But this increasing paralysis of traditional trade unionism suppresses 
neither the action of the laws of the market, nor the increasing dis- 
content of the masses. In the long run, it tends to make workers’ 
struggles more explosive, as the proletariat strives to win back in a few 
weeks what it feels it has lost over long years. Strikes, even and above 
all if they become less frequent, tend to become more violent and, 
increasingly, to start as wild-cat strikes.* Big Capital’s only way to avoid 
this evolution, which seriously threatens it, is to pass squarely from a 
strong State to an open dictatorship, as in Greece and Spain. But even 
in this eventuality—impossible unless the working masses are seriously ¥ 
defeated and demoralized frsi—a stronger curb on the socio-economic 
contradictions cannot in the long run but reproduce even more ex- 
plosive and threatening situations for capitalism, as the recent evolution 
of Spain shows. 


2. Typology of Revolution in Imperialist Countries 


To discover whether a socialist revolution is possible in Western 
Europe, despite all the ‘gains’ of neo-capitalism and ‘mass consumption 
society’, both right-wing and ‘left-wing’ critics used usually to refer to 
the models of 1918 (the German Revolution) or of 1944-45 (the 
victorious Yugoslav revolution; the French and Italian revolutions, 
abortive in conditions analogous to those of 1918 in Germany), or even 
to guerrilla action. For the former, in the definitive absence of an 
economic or military catastrophe, it would be perfectly utopian to ex- 
pect anything but reformist reactions from the proletariat; for the ~ 
latter, the possibility of new revolutionary explosions of the workers 
was linked to the certain reappearance of crises of a catastrophic type. In 
other words, for the former the revolution had definitively become im- 
possible; for the latter, it was relegated to the—largely mythical— 


moment ofa ‘new 1929’. 


Since the beginning of the 1960’s, I have tried to react to these schematic 
theses by referring to a different type of revolution, possible and prob- 
able in Western Europe. I hope I shall be allowed to remind the reader 
of what I wrote to this effect at the beginning of 1965: 


‘I have shown above how neo-capitalism does not in fact put an end to 
the causes of workers’ discontent and that it is still quite possible to 
launch powerful campaigns—perhaps even inevitable. But can these 
campaigns take on a revolutionary complexion, in the context of a 
welfare society? Or are they necessarily restricted to reformist objec- 


4 This was even confirmed In Western Germany in 1967, a year marked by an ex- 
ceptlonal rise in the number of wild-cet strikes. The most important ‘officiel’ strike 
of that year, the Hesse rubber worker’ strike, began as a wild-cat strike, 
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tives, as long as they take place in an atmosphere of more or less general 
prosperity ? 


‘Before replying to this objection, we must first look at it more closely. 
If the objection means nothing more than that, in the present economic 
atmosphere, there are going to be no repetitions of the 1918 German 
revolution or the 1941-45 Yugoslav revolution, then it is quite simply 
a truism. We have already admitted this truism and included it in our 
ptior hypothesis. And that brings us to the real point: are these particular 
kinds of revolution the only ones which can achieve the overthrow of 
capitalism? Are “catastrophic” conditions necessary? No. There is a 
different historic model which we can refer to: that of the general strike 
of June 1936 in France (and, to a lesser extent, the Belgian general 
strike of 1960-61, which came near to creating an analogous situation 
to that of 1936). 


‘It is perfectly possible that in the present general economic climate— 
that of “neo-capitalist affluence” or the “mass consumption society” — 
the workers will become more and more radicalized as the result of a 
whole series of social, political, economic or even military crises 
(incomes policy, wage-freezes; anti-union measures, authoritarianism; 
recessions, sudden monetary crises; protest movements against im- 
perialist aggression, imperialist military alliances, the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons in so-called wars, etc.), and that, once they are 
radicalized, they will launch more and more far-reaching campaigns 
during the course of which they will begin to link their immediate de- 
mands with a programme of anti-capitalist structural reforms, until 
eventually the struggle concludes with a general strike which either 
overthrows the regime or creates a duality of powers.’ 


I apologize for this long quotation. At any rate, it shows that the type 
of revolutionary crisis which burst out in May 1968 was broadly pre- 
dictable, and should not have been regarded as at all improbable or 
exceptional; it also shows that Socialist and Communist organizations 
could perfectly well have prepared for this type of revolution years ago 
if their leaders had wanted to, and had understood the basic contradic- 


tions of neo-capitalism. 


This type of explosion was all the more foreseeable in that we have had 
two foretastes of it: December 1961—January 1962 in Belgium; June- 
July 1965 in Greece. After the events of May 1968 there can be no more 
doubt that this will be the form taken by possible revolutionary crises 
in the West (assuming there is no radical change in the economic 
situation or a world war): a mass strike going beyond the ‘normal’ aims 
and institutional framework of the capitalist State and society. 


In respect to the debate that has taken place in the international socialist 


movement concerning the broad lines of an anti-capitalist strategy in 
Europe, the events of May 1968 suggest several complementary details 


5 Ernest Mandel: ‘A Socialist Strategy for Western Europe’, Intermationa! Socialist 
Journal, no. 10, pp. 440-441. 
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to complete the rough typology of the socialist revolution in Western 
Europe that we began in 1965. 


First, when the long-curbed contradictions of neo-capitalism break out 
into mass actions of an explosive character, the mass or general strike 
tends to transcend the form of a ‘peaceful strike proceeding in perfect 
calm’ and to combine various forms of action. Among these, factory 
occupation, the appearance of larger and harder pickets, immediate 
response to any repressive violence, street demonstrations which are 
transformed into skirmishes with the repressive forces, and even the 
erection of barricades, deserve special mention. 


To conceal the spostaseons and inevitable origins of this radicalization of 
the forms of action, and to give credance to the odious thesis of ‘left- 
wing provocateurs’ conspiring to create ‘violent incidents’ in the 
interests of Gaullism,® the reformists and neo-reformists of every 
colour are obliged to ignore the fact that comparable demonstrations 
already occurred during the Belgian general strike of 1960—61 (street 
barricades in Hainaut, the attack on the Guillemins station at Lidges); 
that young workers went over to action of this sort massively during 
the strikes in Mans, Caen, Mulhouse, Besancon and elsewhere in 
France in 1967; that the radicalization of the young workers has been 
accompanied by the re-emergence of analogous forms of action in 
Italy (Trieste, Turin) and even in Western Germany. In other words, 
short of espousing Pompidou’s ridiculous thesis of an ‘international 
conspiracy’, we must recognize that the turn taken by mass struggle isa 
spontancous one caused by objective factors that we have to uncover, 
instead of blaming the petit-bourgeois character of the students, the 
‘political immaturity’ of the young, or the role of the legendary pro- 
vocateurs. 


Now it is not hard to understand why every radicalization of the class 
struggle should rapidly lead to a violent confrontation with the re- 
pressive forces. For two decades, we have seen a continuous reinforce- 
ment of the repressive apparatus and the various legal devices that 
hinder strike action and workers’ demonstrations in Western Europe. 
If in a ‘normal’ period the workers cannot rebel against these repressive 
devices, this is no longer true during a mass strike, which makes them 
abruptly conscious of the immense power their collective action con- 
ceals. Abruptly and spontancously, they realize that the existing ‘order’ 
is a bourgeois order that tends to stifle the struggle for the emancipation 
of the proletariat. They become conscious of the fact that this struggle 





* In his report to the Central Committee of the pcr, July 8th-gth 1968 (L’ Humenite, 
July toth 1968), Waldeck-Rochet claims that ‘our second task is the defence of 
democratic freedoms against the authoritarian and fascist tendencies which are 
growing stronger’. How was it, then, thet the pcr had nothing to sayin protest at 
the banning of extreme left-wing organieations, and that it even offered the govern- 
ment its pretext for this ban by talking openly in front of the authorities of ‘“Gelamar’s 
armed militia’? But the history of the democratic working-class movement confitms 


opportunity to meditate upon the political wisdom of accepting anti-Communist 
measures on the pretext that the fascist represelon wes ‘objectively’ provoked by 
‘Communist violence’. 


If 


cannot go beyond a certain level without increasingly running foul of 
the ‘guardians’ of that ‘order’; and that this struggle for emancipation 
will be eternally vain if the workers continue to respect the rules of the 
game invented by their enemies to strangle their revolt. 


The fact that only a minority of young workers were protagonists of? 
these forms of struggle, so long as they remained embryonic; the fact’ 
that tt was young workers who were sticred most to an instinctive 
identification by the students’ barricades; the fact that at Flins and 
Peugeot/Sochaux, it was also always the young workers who responded 
most decisively to the provocations of the repressive forces—these facts 
do not weaken the above analysis at all. In every revolutionary wave it 
is always a relatively small minority which tries out new forms of 
radicalized action. Instead of sneering at the ‘anarchist theory of active 
minorities’, the leaders of the pcr would do better to read what Lenin 
has to say on this very subject.” Besides, the failures and disappoint- 
ments of the past and the ideological deformation that results from’ 
ceaseless propaganda in favour of the ‘peaceful and parliamentary road’ 
weigh less heavily precisely on the younger generation than they do on 
their elders. 


The events of May 1968 also show that the idea of a long period of dual 
power, the idea of a gradual conquest and institutionalization of work- 
ers’ control or of any anti-capitalist structural reforms, depends on an 
illusory conception of the exacerbated class struggle in a pre-revolu- 
tionary or revolutionary period. 


The bourgeoisie’s power will never be shaken by a succession of small 
conquests; if there is not an abrupt and brutal change in the balance of 
forces, Capital finds, and always will, the means to integrate them into 
the working of the system. And once there is a radical change in the 
balance of forces, the movement of the masses spontaneously tends | 
towards a fundamental shaking of bourgeois power. Dual power 
reflects a situation ia which the conquest of power is already objectively 
possible, as a result of the weakening of the bourgeoisie, but where only 
the lack of political preparation of the masses, and the preponderance of 
reformist and semi-reformist tendencies among them, temporarily halts 
their action at an intermediate stage. 


In this respect May 1968 confirms the law of all revolutions—ie. that 
when such large forces are involved, when the stake is so great, when 
the slightest error or the slightest daring initiative from either side can 
radically change the trend of events in the space of a few hours, then it 
is quite illusory to hope to ‘freeze’ this extremely unstable equili- 
brium for several years. The bourgeoisie is obliged to try almost in- 





7 “The principal forms of the December movement in Moscow were the peaceful 
strike and demonstrations, and these were the only form of struggle in which the 
vast majority of the workers took an active part. Yet the December strike in Moscow 
vividly demonstrated that the general strike, as an independent and predominant 
form of struggle, is out of date, that the movement is breaking out of these narrow 
bounds with elemental and irresistible force and giving rise to the highest form of 
struggie—an uprising’ (Lenin: ‘Lessons of the Moscow Uprising’, Selected Works in 
Three V edumes, Moscow 1960, Vol. I, p. 608). 
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stantaneously to win back whatever the masses seize from.it in the 
domain of power. The masses, if they do not give way to their adver- 
sary, are obliged almost instantaneously to enlarge their conquests. It 
has been this way in all revolutions; it will still be this way in the 
future.’ 


3. The Central Strategic Problem 


All the weakness, all the impotence of the traditional organizations of 
the working-class movement faced with the problems posed by possible 
revolutionary upsurges in Western Europe, is shown by the way in 
which Waldeck-Rochet, the secretary-general of the pcr, formulates the 
dilemma in which, according to him, the French proletariat was im- 
prisoned in May 1968: 


‘Tn reality, the choice to be made in May was the following: 

—Either to act in such a way that the strike would permit the essential 
demands of the workers to be satisfied, and to pursue at the same time, 
on the political plane, a policy aimed at making necessary democratic 
changes by constitutional means. This was our Party’s position. 

—Or else quite simply to provoke a trial of strength, in other words 
move towards an insurrection: this would include a recourse to armed 
struggle aimed at overthrowing the régime by force. This was the 
adventurist position of certain ultra-left groups. 


‘But since the military and repressive forces were on the side of the 
established authorities,’ and since the immense mass of the people was 
totally hostile to such an adventure, it is clear that to take such e course 
meant quite simply to lead the workers to the slaughterhouse, and to 


wish for the crushing of the working class and its vanguard, the 
Communist Party. 


*From the beginning of the factory occupations, the represaive forces tried to 
recover a number of strategic points occupied by the strikers, such as the telecom- 
munications centre. A workers’ movement which was not caught off its guard could 
have defended these key positions that it had taken without a blow, and used the 
authorities’ provocation so that the masses progressively came to accept the idea of 
a desire for self-defence. 

9 The reader will appreciate the value of this argument. No doubt the kind of 
‘peaceful revolution’ the pcr leadership expects ls a revolution in which ‘the military 
and repressive forces’ will have evaporated as if by magic, uoless... they have gone 
over to the people’s side. We are impatiently waiting for Waldeck-Rochet to reveal 
to us the secret of this miraculous trans-substantiation of a repressive force into 
nothing ar into an ‘arm of the people’, without a prior struggle to disintegrate this 
army, which would have to employ revolutionary means. Cf. Lenin: ‘Tt is alleged 
thet there is no possibility of fighting modem troops; the troope must become 
revolutionary. Of course, unless the revolution assumes a mass character and affects 
the troops, there can be no question of serious struggle. That we must work among 
the troops goes without saying. But we must not imagine that they will come over 
to our side at one stroke, as a result of persuasion or their own convictions. The 
Moscow uprising clearly demonstrated how stereotyped and lifeless this view is. As 
a matter of fact, the wavering of the troops, which is inevitable in every truly 
popular movement, leads to a real fig for the troops whenever the revolutionary 
struggle becomes acute. The Moscow uprising was precisely an example of the 
desperate, frantic struggle for the troops that takes place between the reaction and 
the revolution’ (op. eit., p. 611). 
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‘Well, we didn’t fall into the trap. For that was the real plan of the 
Gaullist régime. 


‘Indeed, their calculations were simple: faced with a crisis which they 
had themselves provoked by their anti-social and anti-democratic 
policies, they reckoned on taking advantage of that crisis in order to’ 
strike a decisive and lasting blow at the working-class, at our Party, and 
at any democratic movement.”!0 


In other terms: either one had to limit the objectives of the general 
strike of ten million workers! to immediate demands, i.e. to just a 
fraction of the minimum programme; or else one had to hurl one’s 
forces at once into an armed insurrection for the revolutionary con- 
quest of power. It was one or the other, the minimum or the maximum. 
Since one was not prepared for an immediate insurrection, it was 
necessary to turn in the direction of a new set of Matignon agreements 
One might as well conclude that, since one will seper be ready for aa 
immediate insurrection at the beginning of a general strike—above all 
if one continues to inculcate in the masses and one’s own party a 
‘respect for legality’—one will sever engage in struggles other than those 
‘which are axed round immediate demands. 


Is it possible to conceive of an attitude further removed from Marxism, 
not to speak of Leninism ? 


When the bourgeois régime is stable and strong, it would be absurd to 
hurl one’s forces into a revolutionary action aimed at the immediate 
overthrow of Capital; by doing this one would plunge to certain defeat. 
But how will one move from this strong and stable régime towards a 
régime which is weakened, shaken, disintegrating ? By some miraculous 
leap? Does not a radical modification of the balance of forces necessi- 
tate decisive, staggering blows? Do not such blows open up a process of , 
progressive weakening of the bourgeoisie? Is it not the elementary duty 
of a party which claims to be that of the working class—and even of the 
socialist revolution—to push this process to its furthest extent? Can 
this be done if one excludes automatically all struggles other than those 
for immediate demands... for as long as the situation is not ripe for an 
immediate armed insurrection, with victory fully guaranteed ? 


Does not a strike of ten million workers, with the factories occupied, 
represent a considerable weakening of the power of Capital? Should 
one not concentrate all one’s efforts on an attempt to enlarge the 
breach, to gain a hold over the enemy, to make sure that Capital will no 


eee 


10 L, Hecmenité, July roth 1968. i 
= It is significant in this respect that the leadership of the cor never declared a general 
strike, contenting itself with the statement that the general strike ‘was a fact’. In 
reality, the declaration of a general strike implied the fornmlation of aims that went 


factory union 
the latter did not call a general strike. In Belgium, though, the cp 1s only a fairly 
small minonty inside the union movement... 
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longer be able rapidly to re-establish a balance of forces which favours 
it? Is there any means of achieving this other than by wrenching real 
power from the hands of Capital, power in the factory, power on the 
streets—i.c. by moving from a struggle for immediate economic de- 
mands to a struggle for anti-capitalist structural reforms, for transitional 
demands? If one refrains deliberately from struggling for such objec- 
tives; if one confines oneself deliberately to a struggle for immediate 
demands, does one not create all the conditions propitious for the re- 
establishment of a balance of forces favouring the bourgeoisie, for a new 
and sudden reversal of trends? The entire history of capitalism bears 
witness to the latter’s capacity to give way on material demands when 
its power is threatened. It knows only too well if it can preserve its 
power it will be able in part to take back what it has given (by increased 
prices, taxes, unemployment, etc.) and in part to digest it through an 
increase in productivity. Besides, any bourgeoisie which has been 
scared by an exceptional strike, but which has been left in possession of 
its State power, will tend to go over immediately to a counter-offensive 
and to repression, as soon as the mass movement starts to ebb. The 
history of the working-class movement goes to demonstrate it: a party 
enclosed in Waldeck-Rochet’s dilemma will never make the revolution, 
and will inevitably be defeated. 


By refusing 7o iepolee themselves in the process which leads from the strug- 
gle for immediate demands towards the struggle for power, via the 
struggle for transitional demands and the creation of organs of dual 
power, reformists and neo-reformists have always condemned them- 
selves to considering any revolutionary action as a ‘provocation’ which 
weakens the masses and ‘strengthens reaction’. This was the refrain of 
German social democracy in 1919, in 1920, in 1923, in 1931-33. It was 
the fault of ‘leftist adventurers, anarchists, putschists, spartacists, 

bolsheviks’ (at the time trotekyists were not yet included) if the 
bourgeoisie had a majority in the Constituent Assembly of Weimar; for 
their ‘violent actions’ had frightened the people’, moaned Scheidemann 
and company in 1919. It was the fault of the communists if Nazism had 
been able to gain strength; for the threat of revolution pushed over the 
middle classes into the camp of counter-revolution, they repeated in 


1930-33. 


It is significant that even the Kautsky of 1918 still understood that, 
faced with powerful mass strikes, the working-class movement could 


12 Waldeck-Rochet also claims that ‘A condition for the success of the peaceful road 
is that the working class, thanks to a correct political alliance, succeeds in gathering 
together tn the struggle for socialism such a superiority of forces that the isolated big 
bourgeoisie is no longer in a position to turn to civil war against the people’. The 
whole of reformist cretinism is displayed in these words: the ‘superiority of forces’ 
is no longer measured by the level of mobilization, the initiative, the daring or the 
energy of the proletariat, but exclusively by the disappearance of the opponent’s will 
to resist. So long as the bourgeoisie is capable of ‘turning to ctvil war’, it is better to 
keep down! With this kind of spirit neither the Russian, the Yugoslav nor the 
Chinese revolution, not to speak of the Cuban or the Vietnamese revolution, would 
ever have been started. It should be added that such feebleness of spirit is the best 
way to encoumge the bourgeoisie to launch its civil war on its own. Social-Demo- 
cracy kept down when Hitler threatened it, on the strength of similar arguments; in 
Greece, the same mentality allowed the colonels to take power without mecting any 
scrious resistance. 
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not limit itself to traditional forms of action and organization (trade 
unions and elections), but had to pass over to higher forms of organiza- 
tion, i.e. to the setting up of committees elected by the workers, of a 
Soviet type. Lenin nevertheless castigated the hesitations, the con- 
tradictions and the eclecticism of the Kautsky of 1918. What lengths 
would he have gone to in opposition to Waldeck-Rochet’s line of? 
argument, which runs: since we are not ready at once to organize a 
victorious armed insurrection, it is better not to alarm the bourgeoisie 
and to limit ourselves to wage increases and to elections—this at the 
moment in which France experiences the largest strike in its history, in 
which the workers are occupying the factories, in which the police 
federation announces that it will no longer be used for repressive 
purposes, in which the Bank of France can no longer print banknotes 
for lack of workers ready to work, in which—most certain sign of the 
instability of bourgeois power—strata as periferal as architects, pro- 
fessional cyclists, junior hospital staff, and notaries start ‘contesting’ the 
régime? Y 


Discussion about a ‘power vacuum’, posed in so abstract a way, is 
clearly quite fruitless. But Waldeck-Rochet, who takes over the Gaullist 
thesis of a ‘plot’ (in his version, it is the Gaullists who are its authors!), 
and who thus replaces an analysis of the class struggle by a recourse to 
demonology, should remember that the same régime which, according 
to him, wished at all costs to lure the working class into the ‘trap’ of a 
‘trial of strength’, fell over itself in its haste to meet the union leaders 
and negotiate the end of the strike in exchange for very substantial 
material concessions. 


If the Gaullist aim had really been that of ‘provoking a trial of strength’, 
their course of action was quite clear: to refuse any dialogue with the 
unions as long as the factories were occupied. The trial of strength 
would have been inevitable within the space of a few weeks. However, 
the Gaullist régime of course avoided any such madness, and it had good ‘i 
reason to! Its estimate of the balance of forces, asd of the latter’s constant 
deterioration from the point of view of the bourgeoisie, was more accurate than 
that which Waldeck-Rochet presents today. In other words, the régime 
was seeking not a trial of strength, but the end of the strike, as quickly 
as possible, and at almost any price. In other words, the whole thesis 
of the ‘trap’ is nothing but a myth whose aim is to distract attention 
from the real problems.43 Moreover, if there existed any ‘plan’ of de 


d When De Gaulle reversed the situation an May soth, because the leaders of the 
workers’ movement accepted the withdrawal to the ‘parliamentary road’, he could 
obviously increase the pressure of the repressive forces. But even then, the cases of 
Flins and Sochaux show the possibilities of the workers’ response. The ‘spectre of 
civil war’ is used by the regime as it is by the leadership of the pcr to conceal the real 
situation end its possibilities; the possible impetus of a policy of popular self- y 
defence, against repressive forces exhausted by thelr ceaseless struggles with the 
students, which began to spread to an increasing number of cities; the regime’s 
hesitation to mobilize the army stationed in France (confined to barracks during the 
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Gaulle’s, that of May 30th was crystal clear: stop the strikes as quickly 
as possible, then move on to elections. What was the reaction of the 
PCF leaders? Did they not run headlong into this ‘trap,’ to the extent 
even of reproaching the strikers with ‘helping the régime to avoid 
elections’? And what was the result ? 


This is why all the casuistry deployed around the question of whether 
there was really a power vacuum in May, and whether de Gaulle ever 
‘made clear his intention of withdrawing and abandoning the field’, 
belongs to the same methods of thinking which substitute allusions to 
plots, subterfuges, and ‘provocateurs’ for any serious analysis of the 
social forces present and of the dynamic of the interplay of relations 
between them. 


The ‘power vacuum’ is not a gift bestowed ready-made by history; to 
await it passively, or with the aid of electoral campaigns, means to 
resign oneself to never experiencing it. The ‘power vacuum’ is only the 
culminating point in a whole process of deterioration of the balance of 
forces as far as the dominant class is concerned. Even Kerensky did not 
show any ‘intention of withdrawing and abandoning the field’, a few 
hours before the October insurrection. The essential is not to engage in 
scholastic debates about the definition of a real ‘power vacuum’: the 
essential is to intervene in the mass struggle in such a way as to 
accelerate continually that deterioration of the balance of forces from 
the point of view of Capital. Apart from a strategy aimed at wresting 
real powers from the bourgeoisie, tireless propaganda in favour of 
revolution, even if the conditions are not yet ‘completely’ ripe, is a 
necessary condition of its success.14 


The central strategic problem is therefore precisely that of exploding 
the dilemma ‘either purely economist strikes and elections (i.e. business 
as usual); or immediate armed insurrection, and with the proviso that 
all the conditions of victory are guaranteed in advance.’ It must be 
understood that general strikes like those of December 1960-January 
1961 in Belgium and that of May 1968—above all if' new forms of 
radical mass combat appear in connection with them—can and must 
lead to more than wage increases, even if the preparations for an armed 
insurrection are by n0 means complete. They can and must result in the 
conquest by the masses of new real powers, powers of control and of 
veto which create a duality of power, mise the class struggle to its 
highest and bitterest level, and thus bring the conditions for a revolu- 
tionary seizure of power to maturity. 

broken in a few days in practically all proletarian centres by determined workers, is 
tich in lessons. France in 1968 is far from containing the backward regions, acting as 
base areas for fesciam, that Spain still contained in 1936: the Europe of 1968 has 
nothing in common with the Europe of 1936. The French middle clasees are hardly 


oo A Is it possible that De Gaulle did not make all 
these calculations, or that he would have dared to formulate the threats he did if he 
had not been convinced that his opponents would retreat rather than take up the 
challenge? 
4 ‘Kautsky does not display a shadow of an understanding of the truth that a 
revolutionary Marxist differs from the ordinary philistine and petty bourgeois by his 
ability to preach to the uneducated people that the maturing revolution is neceseary, 
to prese that it Is inevitable, to explain its benefits to the people, and to prepare the 
proletariat and all the working and exploited people for it? (Lenin: “The Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky’, Selected Works, Vol. UL, p. 130). 
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4. Spontaneity of the Masses, Duality of Power and Revolutionary 
Organization 


It may be accepted that the students really had revolutionary intentions 
in May 1968; but surely the immense majority of workers limited them- 
selves to accepting the economist character which the union leader 
gave to the stake? Thus M. Duverger, Jean Dru and others chimed in- 
behind the pcr’s analysis. 


It is very hard to know what the mass of workers were really thinking 
during the days of May; they have not in fact been asked to speak for 
themselves. However it would have been easy to discover their pre- 
occupations, if there had been any real desire to know them. It would 
only have been necessary to call the workers in each firm together ina 
general assembly, to call upon them to make their opinions amply 
known, to decide that the factories should be occupied by the entire 
mass of workers, to see to it that the widest possible form of workers} 
democracy reigned within them, and to call meetings between the 
different factories at every turning-point of the strike: in brief, to create 
within the context of that general strike the type of elected strike com- 
mittee with delegates revocable at any moment, and the type of 
permanent contestation and debate beneath the critical eye of the 
masses, represented by the soviets—advocated for such strikes not 
merely by Lenin, Trotsky and Rosa Luxemburg, but even by the 
Kautsky of 1918. The official leaders of the French working-class move- 
ment fall far short even of that Kautsky. ! 


The union leaders strove to avoid such mass occupations and such 
confrontations of ideas at all costs; they sought by every means to deny 
the revolutionary spokesmen of the students access to the factories. 
This shows that they were not so sure of the workers’ reactions. The 
fact that the workers, bought together to ratify the ‘Grenelle agree- 
ment’, in fact rejected it by overwhelming majorities constitutes an+ 
other index of the masses’ instinctive will to transcend the phase of a 
movement purely concerned with immediate demands. 


Moreover, one may well ask: if all that the workers wanted was really 
a large wage increase, why did they spontaneously embark upon the 
occupation of the factories? The French workers have been involved 
in numerous actions for wage increases in the last twenty years. These 
movements have never attained a comparable scale to that of May 1968; 
the forms of action have never approached those of May 1968. By 
occupying the factories, by turning out into the streets in their tens— 
and sometimes hundreds—of thousands, by hoisting the red flag over 
their workplaces, by spreading everywhere such slogans as: “Ten 
Years is Enough’; “The Factories to the Workers’; ‘Workers’ Power’; 
‘Power to the Working Class’, the mass of strikers expressed aspirations 


D Lenin quotes Kautsky, who wrote: ‘Tt appears that everywhere the old methods of 
the economic and political struggle of the proletariat are inadequate against the 
gigantic economic and political forces which finance capital has at its disposal. ... 
Thus, the Soviet organization is ane of the most important phenomena of our time. 
It promises to acguire decisive importance in the great decisive battles between 
capital and labour towards which we are marching’ (Ibid., p. ror). 
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which went far beyond purely economic demands.?® 


But there is a far more convincing proof still of the fact that the workers 
too wanted to go beyond a simple routine campaign ‘for wages and 
good elections’. This proof is their conduct wherever they had the 
opportunity of expressing themselves freely, wherever the bureaucratic 
screen had been shaken or had given way, wherever mass occupations 
had taken place in the factories, wherever initiatives were able to de- 
velop from the base up. Nothing like a complete inventory of such 
experiences as yet exists; but the list is already an impressive one: 

—at the csr factory in Brest, the workers decided to carry on produc- 
tion, but they produced what they themselves considered important, 
notably walkie-talkies to help the strikers and demonstrators to defend 
themselves against the forces of repression; 

—at Nantes, the strike committee tried to control traffic to and from 
the town; they distributed permits for the use of vehicles, and blocked 
the entrances to the town with barricades. It also appears that the same 
committee even issued credit-tokens which were accepted as currency 
by certain shopkeepers and farmers; 

—at Caen, the strike committee forbade all access to the town for 24 
hours; 

—at the Rhéne-Poulenc factories, at Vitry, the strikers decided to 
establish relations of direct exchange with the farmers, sought to extend 
this experiment to other firms, and discussed the transition to an ‘active 
strike’ (Le. to a return to work, but work for themselves, according to 
their own plans)—though they came to the conclusion that it would be 
better to postpone this last experiment until such time as several other 
firms were ready to follow their example;?? 

—at the Mureaux Cement Works, the workers voted in a general 
assembly to remove the manager. They refused to accept the employers’ 
proposal for a new vote. The manager in question was thereupon sent 
off to a different branch of the same Cement Works, where, out of 
solidarity with the lads from Mureaux, the workers immediately came 
out on strike—for the first time in the history of the factory; 

—at the Wonder Batteries factory, at Saint-Ouen, the strikers elected a 


_ strike committee, and, in order to show their disapproval for the re- 


formist line of the cet, they barricaded themselves inside the factory and 
refused to let the union officials in; 

—at Saclay, the workers of the nuclear energy centre requisitioned 
materials from the factory in order to carry on the strike; 

—at the Rouen naval yards, the workers took young people selling 
revolutionary literature under their protection, and prevented the crs 
who were following and trying to arrest them from entering the 
factory ; 


16 I refer the reader to Lenin once again: “What a stain on Soctal-Democracy will be 
left by this talk about conspiracy in connection with such a peple s movement as the 
December struggle in Moscow!’ (“Report on the Unity Congress of the nspLr’, June 
1906, Collected Werks, Moscow 1962, Vol. X, p. 367). 

17 Note that the same workers spontancously made contact with various chemical 


sesion during the May events expressed no higher level of solidity than to vote 
$10,000 to support the strikers (0.1 cent per striker). 
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—in several Paris printing works, the workers either insisted on changes 
in a headline (‘Le Figaro’) or refused to print a newspaper (“La Nation’), 
when the content was directly damaging to the strike; 

—in the Peugeot plant at Sochaux, the workers built barricades against 
any intrusion by the crs, and chased the latter victoriously out of the 
factory; ; : 
—in Paris, the CLEop (student-worker-peasant liaison committee) 
organized food convoys supplied by agricultural co-operatives; these 
distributed produce directly to the factories, or sold it at cost price (e.g. 
chickens for 80 centimes a kilo, eggs for 11 centimes each); 

—at the Citroen factories, in Paris, a frst modest and embryonic 
attempt was made to requisition lorries for the purpose of supplying 
the strikers ;18 

—perhaps the most eloquent case of all: in the Atlantic Yards at Saint- 
Nazaire, the workers occupied the plant and for tes days refused to sub- 
mit a list of immediate demands, despite constant pressure from the 
union apparatus. 7 


When this list is completed, how will it þe possible to deny that it 
expresses the spontaneous tendency of the working class to take its 
destiny into its own hands, and to reorganize society in accordance 
with its convictions and its ideals? Are these the activities of a strike 
purely concerned with immediate economic demands, of a ‘typical 
strike’, or are they the activities of a strike whose extent and whose 
logic impelled the masses themselves to go beyond immediate de- 
mands p19 


An argument against this analysis has been found in the result of the 
legislative elections and the Gaullist upsurge which this result reflects. 
But such arguments are strongly coloured by parliamentary cretinism, 
by feigned ignorance of what elections represent in bowresois democracy. 


On the first round, the Left obtained 41 % of the votes and the Gaullists” 
44%. But if account is taken of the large number.of workers who 
abstained on this occasion out of disgust for the politics of the big 
working-class organizations, but who nevertheless remain available for 
working-class action; if account is taken of the hundreds of thousands 
of young people who were in the vanguard of the May 1968 movement 
but who remain deprived of the right to vote by an anti-democratic 
electoral system, including 300,000 who—although over 21 years old— 
could not vote because the régime refused to allow the electoral roll to 
be brought up to date; then one may presume without exaggeration 
that even after the immense disappointment of May soth, the forces of 


18 Ror the source of this information see particularly Le Momes, May 29th 1968; Le 
Figaro, May 30th 1968; Le Nowvel/e Avant-Garde, June 1968; Nosvel Obsernateer, June 
19th 1968 and July 1968; ‘Mai 1968, première phase de la révolution socialiste 
francaise’, special number of Omatridane Internationals, May-June 1968, etc., etc. 

19 Waldeck-Rochet quotes Lenin: “To say that ssery strike is a step towards the 
socialist revolution is an absolutely empty phrase’. The enormity of this sophism is 
staggering. Does Waldeck-Rochet mean to insinuate that Lenin wrote: “To say that 
a strike of ten million workers with factory occupations fs a step towards the socialist 
revolution js an absolutely empty phrase’? The same Lenin who wrote that ‘a general 


strike poses the question of power, the question of an uprising’ ? 
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the Left and those of Gaullism were evenly balanced among the French 
people. 


Moreover, that balance came after a successful manoeuvre on the part 
of the Gaullist régime, and after a lamentable tactical defeat for the 
Left, which had accepted the rules of the game as laid down by the class 
enemy: Le. to stop the strike on a basis consisting purely of economic 
demands; to accept as farto repression against the extreme left; to look to 
the elections for a solution to the vital questions raised by May 1968. 
Can it be doubted for an instant that if the initiative had remained with 
the Left, and if the latter had been able to exploit the enormous capital 
of combativity, of enthusiasm and of generosity which had been 
accumulated during the four weeks of May in order to impose workers’ 
control, democratically elected neighbourhood and factory committees 
federated and confederated at the national scale, armed strike pickets, 
printing works at the people’s disposal, i in addition to satisfaction of the 
` immediate economic demands—can it be doubted that in this case the 
45 % of the French nation which the Left represented despite every- 
thing on the evening of June 23rd would within the space of a few days 
have become jo and more than 50%? 


For all contemporary history bears witness to the fact: if the “fear of 
civil war’ is a motive of political choice for the middle classes and the 
‘floating voters’, nonetheless the tendency to move over to the strong- 
est side, the temptation to jump onto a victorious bandwagon, the 
power of attraction of the side showing the most determined and 
energetic initiative, these factors weigh far more decisively in the 
balance.?° In this sense, De Gaulle had won the battle by the evening of 
May 30th, far less by mustering round himself the ‘party of fear’ than 
by outsmarting his political adversaries—who were characterised by 
hesitation, lack of imagination, immobility, and the spirit of capitula- 
tion. 


The objection bas often been made to the strategy of anti-capitalist 
structural reforms, to the transitional programme strategy which I 
advocate, that it is only effective if applied by the great working-class 
organizations, both industrial and political, themselves. Without the 
protective barrier that only these organizations are capable of erecting 
against the permanent infiltration of bourgeois and petit-bourgeois 
ideology into the working class, the latter, in this view, is at present 


t *They (the representatives of the Second International and of the “independent” 
Social-Democrats—sm) forget that, to a very large degree, the bourgeois parties are 
able to rule because they deceive the masses of the people, because of the yoke of 
capital, and to this is added self-deception concerning the nature of capitalism... 
“First let the majority of the population, while private property still exists, that is, 
while the rule and yoke of capital still exist, express themselves in favour of the 
proletariat, and only then can and should the party take power”—+#o say the petit- 
bourgeois democrats who call themselves socialist but who are in reality the servitors 
of the bourgeoisie, “Let the revolutionary proletariat first overthrow the bourgeoisle, 
break the yoke of capital, and smash the bourgeois State apparatus, then the victor- 
ious proletariat will be able rapidly to gain the sympathy and support of the majority 
of the non-proletarian working people by satisfying their needs at the expense of the 
exploiters”—eay we’ (Lenin: “The Constituent Assembly Elections and the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat’, Collected Werks, Vol. XXX, pp. 272-273). 
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condemned to confine itself to struggles having immediate economic 
aims. The experience of May 1968 has totally invalidated this pessi- 


Certainly, the existence of mass unions and parties unintegrated into the 
capitalist régime, educating the workers ceaselessly in a spirit of? 
defiance and of global contestation vis-à-vis that régime, would be a 
potent trump-card in accelerating the maturation of revolutionary class 
consciousness among the workers. This would be true even if those 
unions and parties were not adequate instruments for the conquest of 
power. But the experience of May 1968 has shown that in the absence 
of a mass revolutionary vanguard, the proletariat ends up by generating 
that class consciousness all the same, because it is nourished by all the 
practical experience of the contradictions of neo-capitalism which the 
workers accumulate daily, throughout the years. 


Spontaneity is the embryonic form of organization, Lenin used to say.y 
The experience of May 1968 permits one to verify the present relevance 
of this observation in two ways. Working-class spontancity is never a 
pure spontaneity; the fermentation among the workers brought about 
by vanguard groups—sometimes by just one experienced revolutionary 
militant—is an operative factor: their tenacity and patience are re- 
warded precisely at such moments, when social fever attains its parox- 
ysm. Working-class spontaneity leads to the organization of a larger 
vanguard, since in the space of a few weeks thousands of workers have 
understood the possibility of a socialist revolution in France. They 
have understood that they must organize to that ‘end, and with a 
thousand threads they are weaving links with the students, with the 
intellectuals, with the vanguard revolutionary groups which little by 
little are giving shape to the future revolutionary mass party of the 
French proletariat, and of which the jcr already appears to be the most 
solid and most dynamic nucleus. 

F 
I am not a natve admirer of working-class spontaneity pure and simple. 
Even if the latter necessarily acquires a new validity faced with the 
conservatism of the bureaucratic apparatuses”, it shows obvious limi- 
tations when confronted with a State apparatus and a highly specialized 
and centralized machinery of repression. Nowhere has the working 
class as yet spontaneously overthrown the capitalist régime and the 
bourgeois State nationally; it will doubtless never succeed in doing so. 
Even to extend organs of dual power over an entire country the size of 
France is, if not impossible, at least made far more difficult by the 
absence of a vanguard already sufficiently well implanted in the 
factories to be able swiftly to generalize the initiatives of the workers in 
a few pilot plants. 





‘legality’ and pariiamentarianism. 
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Furthermore, there is no advantage in exaggerating the scale of the 
spontaneous initiative of the working masses in May 1968. This 
initiative was everywhere potentially present; it only became a reality in 
a certain number of limited cases, whether on the level of decisions to 
occupy the factories or on that of the above-mentioned initiatives to- 
wards establishing a duality of power. The students, when in action, in 
their vast majority escaped all efforts to channel them in a reformist 
direction; the majority of the workers on the other hand once again 
allowed themselves to be so channelled. This should not be held 
against them. The responsibility lies at the door of the bureaucratic 
apparatuses who have striven for years to smother within themselves 
all critical spirit, every manifestation of opposition to the reformist and 
neo-reformist line, every residue of working-class democracy. The 
Gaullist political victory of June 1968 is the price which the working- 
class movement is paying for the fact that it has not yet reversed these 
relations between vanguard and mass within the French proletariat. 


But if May 1968 has demonstrated once again the absence of an 
adequate revolutionary leadership, and the inevitable consequences for 
the success of the revolutionary upsurge which flow from this fact, the 
experience also makes it possible to glimpse—for the first time in the 
West for over thirty years—the real dimensions of the problem and the 
ways leading to a solution of it. What was lacking in May 1968, if a first 
decisive thrust towards dual power was to be made, if France (with all 
necessary qualifications) was to experience its February 1917, was a 
revolutionary organization no more numerous in the factories than it 
was in the universities. At that precise moment and at those particular 
points, small nuclei of articulate workers, armed with a correct political 
programme and analysis and able to make themselves understood, 
would have been enough to prevent the dispersal of the strikers, to 
impose mass occupation and the democratic election of strike com- 
mittees in the principal factories of the country. Of course, this was not 
an insurrection or a seizure of power. But a decisive page in the history 
of France and Europe would already have been turned. AU those who 
believe that socialism is possible and necessary should act so that it will 
be turned next time. 


s. Participation, Self-Determination and Worker’s Control 


For a conquest of power, there must be a revolutionary vanguard that 
has already convinced the majority of wage-carners and salaried staff of 
the impossibility of reaching socialism by the parliamentary road, that 
is already capable of mobilizing the majority of the proletariat beneath 
its flag. If the pcr had been a revolutionary party—that is, if it had 
educated the workers in this spirit even in periods when revolution was 
not on the immediate agenda; even, as Lenin put it, in counter- 
revolutionary phases—then, in the abstract, such a seizure of power 
was possible in May 1968. But then many things would have been at 
least very different from the reality of May 1968. 


As the pcr is not a revolutionary party, and as none of the vanguard 
groups as yet has at its disposal a sufficient audience in the working class, 
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May 1968 could not terminate in a seizure of power. But a general strike 
accompanied by factory occupations can and should terminate in the 
conquest of anti-capitalist structural reforms, in the realization of tran- 
sitional demands—i.e. in the creation of a dual power, an empirical 
power of the masses opposed to the legal power of Capital. To realize 
such a dual power, a mass revolutionary party is not indispensable; all } 
that is necessary is a powerful spontaneous thrust by the workers, 
stimulated, enriched and partially co-ordinated by an organized revo- 
lutionary vanguard which is still too weak to dispute the leadership of 
the workers’ movement directly with the traditional organizations, but 
already strong enough to outflank it in practice. 


This organizational vanguard is not yet a party; it is an emerging party, 
the nucleus of a future party. And if the problems of building this party 
can be broadly situated in a framework analogous to that suggested by 
Lenin in What is to be Done?, their solution must be enriched by sixty 
years of experience and the incorporation of all the particularities which y 
today characterize the proletariat, students and other exploited classes 
of the imperialist countries. 


Also, it is necessary to take into account the fact that historically this 
will be the third attempt—since the sFio and the pcr have failed—and 
that past setbacks have instilled in workers and students a pronounced 
and justified suspicion of all attempts to manipulate them, of all 
schematic dogmatism, and all efforts to sxbstitwte objectives imposed 
from afar for those which the masses give themselves. On the other hand 
the capacity of militant revolutionaries to support and amplify all 
partial movements towards just objectives, and to demonstrate the best 
organization in these partial and sectional struggles, gives them (and 
their organizations) the authority necessary to integrate the masses into 
unified anti-capitalist action. 


The mystifications of the Gaullist movement for ‘participation’ have , 
been sufficiently denounced for us not to carry on about it here at any 
great length. As long as the principal means of production are in private 
hands, irregularity of investment will inevitably provoke cyclical 
fluctuations in economic activity, i.e. unemployment. As long as pro- 
duction is in essence production for profit, it will not principally be 
aimed at satisfying the needs of men but will be oriented towards those 
sectors which produce the greatest profit (even if they do so by the 
‘manipulation’ of demand). As long as the capitalist and his manager 
keep their right of command over men and machines within the firm— 
and, from de Gaulle to Couve de Murville, all of the régime’s represen- 
tatives have made it quite clear that they never for one instant con- 
sidered questioning ‘bet particular powerl—the worker remains 
alienated in the process of production. 


If one adds together these three characteristics of the capitalist régime, 
one obtains the image of a society in which the basic features of the 
proletarian condition remain. The insecurity of existence remains. The 
alienation of the producer remains; that of the consumer will even 
grow. As before, the sale of labour power will lead to the appearance of 
surplus value and to the accumulation of capital—the property of a 
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class other than that which produced it through its work.” Participa- 
tion within such a framework is really tantamount to an attempt tc 
accentuate alienation by making the workers lose their consciousness 
of being exploited, without suppressing exploitation itself. The pro- 
letariat will have the right to be consulted about how many of them are 
to be fired. Happy is the chicken which can help to choose the methods by 
which it will be plucked! , 


However it is not sufficient to demystify the demagogy of ‘participa- 
tion’. The phrase did not arise during the May crisis by chance. It is am 
expression of the regime’s comprehension of how sharp the contradic- 
tions are in neo-capitalist France, a foreboding of their explosive 
character for an entire historical period. How otherwise can one explain 
why significant forces of Big Capital saw themselves obliged to utilize 
arguments which they never had to bring out even in 1936 or in 1944- 
45? There is a striking parallel between the German Social Democrat» 
fighting the Spartacists and the workers’ and soldiers’ councils im 
January 1919 with the slogan ‘Socialisation 1s under way’, and de Gaulle 
seeking to dam the revolution from below and insinuating that he is 
getting ready to realise one from above—in a context of order andl 
tranquillity, naturally. 


The May explosion at one blow confronted the whole of French 
society with the social question of the epoch for the imperialist coun- 
tries. Who will govern the machines? Who will decide investments, 
their orientation and their location? Who will determine the rhythm of 
wotk? Who will select the range of products to be made? Who willl 
establish the priorities in the use of the productive forces at society’ 
disposal ? Despite the attempt to reduce the General Strike to a problem 
of payment for labour-power, economic and social realities oblige and 
will oblige everybody to discuss the fundamental problem, as formu- 
lated by Marx: ‘Not merely increased wages, but the suppression of 
wage-labour’. 


Revolutionary socialists can only rejoice. The turn of events has con- 
firmed what they have proclaimed for many years; that the logic of the 
neo-capitalist economy and of the intensified class struggle will increas- 
ingly displace the centre of gravity of debate and of action away from 
problems of redistribution of national income towards those of main- 
taining or overthrowing capitalist structures—in the firm, in the econ- 
omy and throughout bourgeois society. 


During the May crisis, the slogan of ‘self-management’ was pronounced 


in various quarters. As a general propoganda slogan there was nothing 
wrong with it, on condition that it meant ‘self-management for the 
workers’ and not ‘self-management for each firm’, and on condition that 


n We need not insist on the fraudulence of the ‘profit-sharing’ which 1s the Gaullist 
vartant of the ‘popular capitalism’ dear to the American and West German capitalist. 
It would only suppress the proletarian condition if ıt freed the worker from his 
economic obligation to sell his labour power, that is, if 1t allowed him to constitute 
for himself a fortune that would ensure him a livelihood. A ‘capiteliam’ that arrived 
at this result would have negated itself, for it would have no more kbourers to 
exploit in its factories. 
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it was made clear that it implied the introduction of democratic-central- 
ist planning of investments with some supplementary guarantees; 

otherwise the ‘deproletarianised producet’ risks finding himself no 
better off than before—and one morning he may wake up unemployed.* 


However, outside of pre-insurrectionary situations in which the im- 
mediate overthrow of the capitalist system is posed. the slogan of 
‘self-management’ as an objective for immediate action conceals a 
dangerous confusion—and especially when used in the way it some- 
times was by theleaders of the CFDT. Self-management for the workers 
presupposes overthrowing the power of Capital—in the firms, in society, 
and in the sphere of political power. As long as this power continues to 
exist, it is not only utopian to wish to transfer the power of decision to 
the workers, factory by factory (as if the strategic decisions in contempor- 
ary capitalist economies were taken at that level and not at the level of 
the banks, trusts, monopolies and the State!). It is also reactionary 
utopianism, for if it happened to attain some initial institutional form, 
it would tend to transform workers’ collectives into production co- 
operatives, obliged to take on capitalist firms in competition and to 
submit to the laws of the capitalist economy and to the imperatives of 
profit. Thus one would be brought back, by another route, to the same 
result that Gaullist ‘participation’ aims to achieve; that of taking the 
workers’ awareness that they are exploited from them, without 
suppressing the essential causes of their exploitation. 


The May events suggest the same answer as does a socio-economic 
analysis of neo-capitalism to the problem of an alternative to the 
capitalist framework of the firm and the whole economy. Thus this 
answer can neither be that of ‘participation’ (open class collaboration), 
nor that of ‘self-management’ (indirect integration into the capitalist 
economy), but must be that of orker? control. Workers’ control is the 
exact equivalent for the workers of what global contestation represents 
for the students. 


Workers’ control is the affirmation by the workers of a refusal to let the 
management dispose freely of the means of production and labour 
power. The struggle for workers’ control is the struggle for the right of 
representatives freely elected by the workers and revocable at any 
moment™ to veto decisions as to hiring and firing, the speed of the 
production line, the introduction of new processes and the maintenance 
or suppreasion of all existing processes, and obviously the close-down 
of firms. It is a refusal to enter discussions with the management or the 
government as a whole on the division of the national income, so long 





D The Yugoslav example shows that self-determination limited to the enterprise 
level and accompanied by an excesstve growth of the market economy, on the pre- 
text that the worker must be protected against ‘centralization’ (ss lf the authority of a 
national congress of workers’ councils—soviets—permanently in session and 
scrupulously respecting workers’ democracy, would not serve as an effective in- 
rana caer gaa gc chain? crises ree LA 
power of the bureaucracy and disadvantages for the workers (including redundancies 
and massive unempioy os): 

H Several strike committees—notably those of the Galeries Lafayette and of the 
Rhéne-Poulenc factories in the Paris region— were elected under a system in which 
the members were revocable at the discretion of thelr electors. 
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as the workers have not acquired the ability to reveal the way the 
capitalists cook the books when they talk of prices and profits. In othes 
words, it is the opening of the management’s account books, and the 
calculation of the real production costs and the real profit margins by 
the workers. 


Workers’ control should not be conceived as an established schema thas 
the vanguard is trying to force onto the real development of the clas: 
struggle. The struggle for workers’ control—with which the strategy 
of anti-capitalist structural reforms, the struggle for a transitional 
programme, is largely identified—must, on the contrary, keep close tc 
the preoccupations of the masses, must constantly arise from the every- 
day reality experienced by the workers, their wives, the students anc 
the revolutionary intellectuals. 


Does the rise in wages exacted in May 1968 ‘necessarily’ imply a rise ir 
production costs? To what extent? Is the rise in retail prices really the 
result of this rise in wages r” Is the management trying to ‘recover the 
losses caused by the strikes’ when it speeds up production, in othes 
words is it trying to re-establish its profit-rate by increasing relative 
surplus value? Who is responsible for the haemorrhage of exchange 
reserves suffered by France in the space of a few days? It cannot be the 
workers, or ‘leftist groupuscules’ who have transferred billions of 
francs to Switzerland and elsewhere. On the basis of such questions 
and analogous ones that arise out of everyday reality, the agitation fo: 
workers’ control can be constantly amplified, actualized and perfected. 


The aim is not to create new institutions within the framework of the 
capitalist régime. It is to raise the level of consciousness of the masses, 
their combativity, their ability to respond like lightning to each 
reactionary move by the management and the government, and tc 
challenge the working of the capitalist régime not just in words but ip 
action. Thus the revolutionary insolence of the masses will assert itself, 
their determination to dismiss capitalist ‘order’ and ‘authority’ and to 
create a higher order, tomorrow’s socialist order, in a spirit of in- 
transipent respect for workers’ democracy. 


May 1968 has the historical merit of demonstrating that the struggle for 
this kind of workers’ control, the birth of dual power from the sub-soil 
of neocapitalist contradictions and from the creative initiative of the 


masses, is possible and necessary for all capitalist Europe?®. A later stage 
will see its expansion, Le. will put onto the agenda the passage towards 


socialism, towards man’s escape from alienation. It is only a beginning. 
The struggle will go on. July 2045 1968. 


D The vs economist J. K. Galbraith, who is no Marxist, remarks that the American 
steel trusts usually defer previously decided price rises until after a strike, so that 
they can then shift the responsibility onto ‘excessive wage increases.’ 

14 T have not enough space here to discuss the implications and consequences of the 
explosion of 1968 on the international plene—in Europe and beyond. However, I 
should like to stress the unanimity with which international capital flew to the 
support of De Gaulle in the decisive days, and despite all the friction that divided 
inability of the official trade-union and workers’ movement to organize a aingle 
diii i a a a 
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George 
DEMOCRACY AND THE STUDENT LEFT 


Kennan 
n January this year George Kennan’s analysis in the New York Times Magazine of 
he New Left provoked a huge response. This book contalns the original article, 
ı selection of the deluge of correspondence which resulted and Kennan’s ` 
onsidered reply. Here is the classic confrontation between the old liberalism 
ind the new radicalism. One of the most important books to emerge from what 
s now almost a world crisis. 30s (cased) 12s 6d (paper) Published November 25 
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document 
V. I. Lenin 


The Student Movement anc 
the Present Political Situatio- 


A students’ strike has been called at St. Petersburg University.! + 
number of other higher educational establishments have joined ir 
The movement has already spread to Moscow and Kharkov. Judginy 
from all the reports in the foreign and Russian newspapers and i 
private letters from Russia, we are faced with a fairly broad academi 


movement. 


Back to the old days! Back to pre-revolutionary Russia! That is wha 
these events signify above all. As before, official reaction is tightening 
the screw in the universities. The eternal struggle in autocratic Russi 
against the student organizations has taken the form of a crusade by th 
Black-Hundred Minister Schwartz—acting in full agreement wit) 
‘Premier’ Stolypin—against the autonomy which was promised th: 
students in the autumn of 1905 (what did not the autocracy, faced wit] 
the onset of the revolutionary working class, ‘promise’ Russias 
citizens at that time!); against an autonomy which the students en 
joyed so long as the autocracy had ‘other things to think of than stu 
dents’, and which the autocracy, if it was to remain such, could not bu 


begin to take away. 


As before, the liberal press laments and groans, this time together witl 
some Octobrists—the professors lament and snivel too, imploring thi 


1 Lenin wrote this article in reply to a letter from one of the leaders of the studen 
movament in 1908. The student movement was directed against the reactionary 
policy pursued by the Minister of Education Schwartz who ect out to crush univer 
sity autonomy and annul all the liberties won by the students in 1905. 

The movement was led by the joint students’ councils in which Soctal-Democra 
students played an important role. But quite often the ‘councils ignored the mood o 
the students and tried to camp down on their demande. Thus, the general studens 
mecting at the St, Petersburg University on September 13th, 1908, passed a resolu- 
tion which urged the students to protest against the government policy in regard tc 
the higher school and proposed to call an al-Russian strike (extracts from the resolu 
tion and Lenin’s article were published in the same issue of Pre/etery). However the 
St. Petersburg Joint Council quashed the resolution and instead addressed an appea? 
“To Society and Students’ in which it spoke only of the need to defend ‘education 
and culture’, 

In Moscow a group of Soctal. Democrat students took up a misguided stand against 
the strike, insisting that it should have 2 pronounced political character, Lenin 
devoted a large part of his article to a criticism of this wrong stand. 
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government not to take the road of reaction and to make use of an 
excellent opportunity ‘to ensure peace and order with the help of 
reforms’ in ‘a country exhausted by convulsions’—imploring the stu- 
dents not to resort to unlawful courses which can only play into the 
hands of reaction, etc. How ancient and antiquated, how hackneyed 
are all these tunes, and how vividly they resurrect before our eyes what 
took place twenty years ago or 80, at the end of the eighties of last 
century! The similarity between that time and this is all the more 
striking when we take the present moment by itself, apart from the 
three years of revolution we have gone through. For the Duma (at first 
sight) with only the tiniest difference expresses that same pre-revolu- 
tionary relation of forces—the supremacy of the wild landlord, who 
prefers using Court connections and the influence of his friend the 
official to any kind of representation; the support of that same official 
by the merchants (the Octobrists) who do not dare to differ from their 
benevolent patrons; the ‘opposition’ of the bourgeois intellectuals who 
are concerned most of all to prove their loyalty, and who describe | 
appeals to those in power as the political activity of liberalism. And the 
workers’ deputies in the Duma recall feebly, far too feebly, the part 
which the proletariat was recently playing by its open mass struggle. 


It may be asked, can we in such conditions attribute any importance to 
the old forms of primitive academic struggle of the students? If the 
liberals have sunk to the level of the ‘politics’ of the eighties (one can of 
course only in irony speak of politics in this connection), will it not be 
a debasement of the aims of Social-Democracy if it decides that it is 
necessary to support the academic struggle in some way or otherr 


Here and there, apparently, Social-Democratic students are putting 
this question. At any rate, our editorial board has received a letter from 
a group of Social-Democratic students which says, among other things : 


‘On September 13 a meeting of the students of St. Petersburg Univer- < 
sity resolved to call upon students for an all-Russian student strike, the 
reason given for this appeal being the aggressive tactics pursued by 
Schwartz. The platform of the strike is an academic one, and the meeting 
even welcomes the ‘first steps” of the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
Professional Councils in the struggle for autonomy. We are puzzled by 
the academic platform put forward at the St. Petersburg meeting, and 
consider it objectionable in present conditions, because it cannot unite 
the students for an active struggle on a broad front. We envisage 
student action only as one co-ordinated with general political action, 
and in no case apart from it. The elements capable of uniting the 
students are lacking. In view of this we are against academic action.’ 


The mistake which the authors of the letter are making is of much - 
greater political importance than may appear at first sight, because their 
argument, strictly speaking, touches upon a theme which is incompar- 
ably more broad and important than the question of taking part in this 
particular strike. 


‘We envisage student action only as one co-ordinated with general 
political action. In view of this we are against academic action.’ 
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Such an argument is radically wrong. The revolutionary slogan—t 
work towards co-ordinated political action of the students and th 
proletariat, etc—here ceases to be a live guidance for many-side 
militant agitation on a broadening basis and becomes a lifeless dogm: 
mechanically applied to different stages of different forms of the move 
ment. It is not sufficient merely to proclaim political co-ordinate 
action, repeating the ‘last word’ in lessons of the revolution. One mus 
be able to agitate for political action, wakiag xse of all possibilities, a 
conditions and, first and foremost, all mass conflicts between advance: 
elements, whatever they are, and the autocracy. It is not of course 
question of us dividing every student movement beforehand into cor 
pulsory ‘stages’, and making sure that each stage is properly gon 
through, out of fear of switching over to ‘untimely’ political action: 
etc. Such a view would be the most harmful pedantry, and would lea 
only to an opportunist policy. But just as harmful is the opposit 
mistake, when people refuse to reckon with the actual situation that ha 
arisen and the actual conditions of the particular mass movement 
because of a slogan mis-interpreted as unchangeable. Such an applica 
tion of a slogan inevitably degenerates into revolutionary phrase 
mongering. 


Conditions are possible when an academic movement lowers the leve 
of a political movement, or divides it, or distracts from it—and in tha 
case Social-Democratic students’ groups would of course be bound t 
concentrate their agitation against such a movement. But anyone cw 
see that the objective political conditions at the present time ar 
different. The academic movement is expressing the begresiag of a move 
ment among the new ‘generation’ of students, who have more or les 
become accustomed to a narrow measure of autonomy; and ths 
movement is beginning when other forms of mass struggle are lackin, 
at the present time, when a lull has set in, and the broad mass of th 
people, still silently, concentratedly and slowly are continuing b 
dissi the experience of the three years of revolution. 


In such conditions Social-Democrats would make a big mistake if the 
declared “against academic action’. No, the groups of students belong 
ing to our Party must use every effort to support, utilise and extend th 
movement. Like every other support of primitive forms of movemen 
by Social-Democracy, the present support, too, should consist most o 
all in ideological and organisational influence on wider sections whe 
have been roused by the conflict, and to whom this form of conflict, a 
a general rule, is their first experience of political conflicts. The studen 
youth who have entered the universities during the last two years hav: 
lived a life almost completely detached from politics, and have bees 
educated in a spirit of narrow academic autonomism, educated not onl: 
by the professors of the Establishment and the government press bu 
also by the liberal professors and the whole Cadet Party. For this yout) 
a strike on a large scale (if that youth is able to organise a large-scals 
strike: we must do everything to help it in this undertaking, but o 
couree it is not for us socialists to guarantee the success of any bour 
geois movement) is the beginning of a political conflict, whether thou 
engaged in the fight realize it or not. Our job is to explain to the mass o 
‘academic’ protesters the objective meaning of the conflict, to try ane 


make it conscioasfy political, to multiply tenfold the agitation carried on 
by the Social-Democratic groups of students, and zo direst all this 
activity in such a way that revolutionary conclusions will be drawn 
from the history of the last three years, that the inevitability of a new 
revolutionary struggle is understood, and that our old—and still quite 
timely—slogans calling for the overthrow of the autocracy and the 
convocation of a constituent assembly should once again become a 
subject of discussion and the touchstone of political concentration for 
fresh generations of democrats. 


Social-Democratic students have no right to shirk such work under any 
conditions. And however difficult this work may be at the present time, 
whatever reverses particular agitators may experience in this or that 
university, students’ association, mecting, etc, we shall say: knock, and 
it will be opened unto you! The work of political agitation is never 
wasted. Its success is measured not only by whether we have succeeded 
here and now in winning a majority, or obtaining consent for co-ordin- 
ated political action. It is possible that we shall not achieve this all at 
once. But that is why we are an organised proletarian party—not to 
lose heart over temporary failures, but stubbornly, unswervingly and 
consistently to carry on oar work, even in the most difficult conditions. 


The appeal we print below from the St. Petersburg Joint Student 
Council shows that even the most active elements of the students 
obstinately cling to pure academic aims, and still sing the Cadet- 
Octobrist tune. And this at a time when the Cadet-Octobrist press is 
behaving in the most disgusting fashion towards the strike, trying to 
prove at the very height of the struggle that it is harmful, criminal, etc. 
We cannot but welcome the rejoinder which the St. Petersburg Com- 
mittee of our Party found it necessary to give the Joint Council (see 
‘From the Party’). 


Evidently the whips of Schwartz are not enough as yet to change the 
present-day students from ‘academics’ into ‘politicians’; they need the 
scorpions of more and more Black-~Hundred sergeant-majors to give a 
full revolutionary training to new cadres. These cadres, trained by all 
Stolypin’s policy, trained by every step of the counter-revolution, 
require the constant attention of ourselves, the Social-Democrats, who 
clearly see the objective inevitability of further bourgeois-democratic 
conflicts on a national scale with the autocracy, which has joined forces 
with the Black-Hundred Octobrist Duma. 


Yes, on a national scale, for the Black Hundred counter-revolution, 
which is turning Russia backward, is not only tempering new fighters 
in the ranks of the revolutionary proletariat, but will inevitably arouse 
a new movement of the non-proletarian, Le. bourgeois democrats 
(thereby implying, of course, not that aH the opposition will take part 


2 The reference is to the decision of the St. Petersburg Committee of the R.S.D.L-P. 
published in ‘From the Party’ column of Provetery No. 36 on October 3 (16), 1908. 
The Committee called on Social-Democrat student groups publicly to dissociate 
themselves from the appeal of the Joint Students’ Council and bring the student 
movement in line with the tasks of Soctal-Democracy in the nation-wide struggle 
against tearism. 
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in the struggle, but that there will be a wide participation of truly 
democratic elements of the bourgeoisie and petite bourgeoisie, i.e 
those capable of struggle). The beginning of a mass student struggle ir 
the Russia of 1908 is a political symptom, a symptom of the whol 
present situation brought about by the counter-revolution. Thousand: 
and millions of threads tie the student youth with the middle and lowe: 
bourgeoisie, the petty officials, certain groups of the peasantry, th: 
clergy, etc. If in the spring of 1908 attempts were being made to resur 
rect the ‘Osroboghdeniye League’ > slightly to the left of the old Cadet semi 
landlord union represented by Pyotr Struve; if in the autumn the mas: 
of youth which is closest of all to the democratic bourgeoisie in Russi: 
is beginning to be disturbed; if the hireling hacks, with malice tenfold 
have started howling once more against revolution in the echools;.i 
base liberal professors and Cadet leaders are groaning and wailing a 
the untimely, dangerous, disastrous strikes which displease those dea: 
Octobrists, which are capable of ‘repelling’ the Octobrists who holc 
power—that means new powder has begun to accumulate in the 
powder-flask, it means that sof os/y among students is the reactior 


against reaction beginning! 


And however weak and embryonic this beginning may be, the party oi 
the working class must make use of it and will do so. We were able to 
work years and decades before the revolution, carrying our revolution- 
ary slogans first into the study circles, then among the masses of the 
workers, then on to the streets, then on to the barricades. We muat be 
capable, sow too, of organizing first and foremost that which constitutes 
the task of the hour, and without which all talk about co-ordinated 
political action will be empty words, namely, the task of building a 
strong proletarian organization, everywhere carrying on politicai 
agitation among the masses for its revolutionary watchwords. It is this 
task of organization in their own student midst, this agitation based on 
the concrete movement, that our university groups, too, should tackle. 


The proletariat will not be behindhand. It often yields the palm to the 
bourgeois democrats in speeches at banquets, in legal unions, within 
the walls of universities, from the rostrum of representative institutions. 
It never yields the palm, and will not do so, in the serious and great 
revolutionary struggle of the masses. All the conditions for bringing 
this struggle to a head are not ripening as quickly and easily as some of 
us would hope—hbut those conditions are ripening and gathering head 
unswervingly. And the little beginning of little academic conflicts is a 
great beginning, for after it—if not today then tomorrow, if not to- 
morrow then the day after—will follow big continuations. 

October 1908 


3 Osvebexbadenize (Enmancipation)— a fortnightly jourmal published abroad from June 
18th (July 1st), 1902 to October sth (18th), 1905, under the editorship of P. B. Struve. 
It spoke for tbo Russian liberal bourgeoisie and consistently spread the ideas of 
moderately monerchist liberalism. In 1903 the Osveberddentys League was formed 
around the journal, finally taking shape in January 1904. The League existed until 
October 1905, when it came to form the ouclens of the Constitutions!-Democnatic 
Party, the main perty of the Russian bourgeoisie. 
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Jean-Marie Vincent 


The PCF and its History 


The socialist revolution in France cannot be a repetition of the May events, any 
more than the 1917 Revolution (February and October) was a tepetition of 
1905. The May events were a tremendous explosion, in which (through tracts, 
meetings, newspapers and even sometimes through the distorted accounts in the 
bourgeois press) forgotten revolutionary traditions and intellectual weapons 
were rediscovered by hundreds of thousands of workers and students. But it 
must not be thought that a confident and coherent vanguard with properly 
formulated objectives has arisen out of it. Only a beginning was made—a start 
which both reflects the unfinished, interrupted character of the revolutionary 
process and the embryonic, incomplete and contradictory nature of the political 
leadership which tried to confront the crisis. The abortive revolution of May 
was profound in its implications for the collective unconscious of the masses, in 
the energy released in numerous strata of society, in its shock to new and old 
hierarchical structures; but it was also marked by a kind of political debility 
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both at the base and at the summit. This is not to deny its exemplary 
character or its importance as a point of reference for future revolution- 
ary activity, but care must be taken not to idealize all its aspects or to 
believe that it is a model that can be faithfully reproduced. A political 
advance, or more exactly a break with the political practice of the 
various organizations, is necessary if the conditions of victory are to be 
assured. In particular, the more or less ‘instinctive’ receptivity of 
students, technicians and young workers to oppositional Marxist 
tendencies must be transformed into a creative assimilation of Marxism 
—which presupposes a fairly rapid ideological clarification of the May 
movement. In this respect, it is of crucial importance that the theoretical 
and political positions of the revolutionary current which is now emerg- 
ing in France should not remain at the level of an abstract and general 
critique of the rcr (revisionism, social-democratization) but should be 
such that they erode day by day the conservatism of the Pcr’s apparatus 
and its influence on the masses. 


The First Years 


This is why it is important, indeed essential, to grasp all the dimensions 
of the problems posed by French Communism, in its specificity. It is not 
enough to content oneself with defining the party as Stalinist; the mod- 
alities of the party’s formation and insertion into the French political 
and social context must be taken into account. Unlike the German and 
Italian Communist parties, the pcr did not have to confront revolution- 
ary or counter-revolutionary situations during its first years of existtence. 
Although it formed a majority of the working-class movement when 
the latter split at the Congress of Tours (December 1920), it gradually 
lost its dominant position during the years which followed the First 
World War because of its inability to take any initiative. Up to 
1923 its leadership represented a slightly rejuvenated version of the 
ideological and organizational methods of the pre-war Socialist Party. 
Even when accompanied by inflammatory speeches about the October 
Revolution and extreme denunciations of the social order represented 
by the Third Republic, it pursued an essentially parliamentary and 
electoral strategy. The left wing of the party, which was more prole- 
tarian in composition and effectively closer to authentic revolutionary 
positions, lacked sufficient weight to impose its views. Hence it had con- 
stantly to appeal to the Communist International to defend its position 
at the head of the party. The party thus became more completely 
dependent on the Soviet leadership of the Communist International 
than either the German or Italian parties, and this as early as 1924. In 
fact the Left became the faithful interpreter of policies laid down by the 
dominant fractions of the cpsu. Lacking the originality and political 
traditions of the leading tendencies of the German cp (from Brandler to 
Ruth Fischer) or of the Italian cp (fom Bordiga to Gramsci), and with 
memories of anarcho-syndicalism as its only theoretical equipment, the 
French party offered only very limited resistance to the conceptions of 
Zinoviev, and later of Stalin—conceptions heavily influenced by events 
in Russia. The class struggle in France was now seen only through 
Moscow’s optic. Between 1927 and 1930, for example, the pcr’s policy 
was largely polarized on the hypothetical danger of war between the 
major capitalist countries and the Soviet Union. Severe repreasion 
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accentuated still further the isolation produced by the abstraction and 
divorce from social reality of its slogans, and thereby reinforced its 
dependence on the political aid of the Jnternational—on the revolu- 
tionary prestige and reputation of the ussr. In these conditions it was 
virtually impossible for the party to resolve the fundamental problems 
of the time: how to build a united front to win over large masses to 
communist positions, and how to define a strategy for taking power. 
The most it could do was to try and make the best of the Comintern’s 
policies. In 1930 the most absurd and ruinous tactics—arbitrary strike 
decisions and demonstrations, etc—were abandoned, and with the 
agreement of the executive committee of the International the Barbé- 
Celor group was condemned; the pcr now regained, under Thorez, a 
certain equilibrium. The new line had a dual emphasis: on the one 
hand great attention to working-class and popular economic demands 
(wages, unemployment benefits, soldiers’ pay) which in particular 
allowed the ceru to maintain a minimum link with the masses; on the 
other a ritual and incantatory denunciation of the sF1o’s social-fascism, 
presented as the main, if not the only obstacle blocking a proletarian 
revolution—this thesis provided party militants with an explanation for 
the pcr’s relative immobility despite its abundant activism.’ This mix- 
ture of economism and political fantasy obviously did not encourage 
theoretical work, analysis in depth of French capitalist society or any 
challenge to the intellectual and political hegemony of the bourgeoisie. 
Its result was rather to block the incipient politicization of party mem- 
bers at their initial decision to join the party, offering them instead an 
impoverished and dichotomous vision of the tasks ahead: on one aide, 
a small cohort of the faithful, belonging to the organization and pre- 
destined to represent the masses; on the other, a vast category of 
‘obstacles’ to be exorcised. The militants’ revolutionary fervour, their 
undeniable devotion to the Communist cause, was thus transformed into 
a sort of messianic expectancy, a spirit of unconditional discipline. The 
path of the future was obscure; the essential was that leaders confirmed 
by the entire Comintern should be followed without second thoughts. 


Popular Front 


On the face of it things should have changed after the unity pact with 
the sFio in 1934, an alliance which became inevitable after the 1933 
catastrophe in Germany and the rise of fascism in France. The pcr did, 
in fact, abandon many of its most sectartan positions (the theory of 
social-fascism, the refusal of a united front at the summit) and even 
made enormous political concessions—under pressure from Stalio— 
on the positions it had held up to the beginning of 1934. In 1935 it 
accepted the national defence of the capitalist homeland, and was 
successful in a bid to ally itself with the Radicals and Socialists in a 
popular grouping in which it played a very moderate role in compari- 
son with certain Socialists who wanted radical reforms. Going indeed 
far beyond the wildest hopes of those observers who claimed that it had 
rallied to a ‘responsible’ policy, the party did its utmost to limit the 
effects of the mass movement in June 1936 and to end the strikes and 


1 On this, see Book 2 of Volume [II of the Oewerss de Manrice Thorex (June 1931- 
February 1932). 
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factory occupations. When Marceau Pivert, one of the Socialist Party 

leaders, asserted that the strength shown by the working class proved 

that ‘everything was possible’, Maurice Thorez replied: ‘If the aim is 

now to satisfy economic demands while progressively raising the level 

of consciousness and organization of the mass movement, then we must 

be ready to finish as soon as satisfaction has been obtained. We must be! 
ready to compromise even if all the claims have not been met but if 
victory has been won for the most essential and important of these... 

We must not risk dislocating the unity of the masses, the unity of the 

Popular Front. We must not allow the working class to be isolated’? 

The fact that the pcr refused to participate in the Leon Blum govern- 

ment should not be attributed to its systematic desire to criticize its 

partners in order to profit from their difficulties. In a report to the 

Party's Central Committee at Ivry on May 25th 1936, Thorez made it 

quite clear that he had no intention of pursuing aims he considered 

too advanced: “When we said a united front at any price we knew that 

this was the condition for changing the relation of forces in France to 
the benefit of the working-class and democratic forces. The presence of 
Communists in the government under present conditions would only 

be a pretext for panic, for a campaign of panic.’ In August and Septem- 

ber 1936, when the difficulties of the Popular Front were growing and 

divisions were increasing within the coalition, the pcr through Thorez 

proposed the transformation of the Popular Front into a wider coali- 

tion, the French Front. ‘Considering in particular the horror of events 

in Spain, the fact is that we reject the perspective of two irreconcilable 

blocs that confront each other as one that would lead to civil war, 

which in our country would be even more fearful than in Spain, if only 

because of Hitler’s threats. The fact is that we believe that one still can 

and must win over men to the cause of liberty and peace—for how many 

votes did the Popular Front parties win at the last elections? A few 

more than five million. And how many votes did those hostile to the 

popular front receive? Just under five million. As a Communist, do 

you want me to say that these five million are all fascists, all traitors to” 
their country? Do you want us—faced with these five million, of whom 

the majority are peasants and workers—to abandon the policy of unity 

which does honour to our Communist Party? We who have fought for 

unity between Socialists and Communists, who have fought for the 

union of radicals, republicans, democrats, do you want us now to say 

“The path of unity goes no further’ ?” 


It would have been difficult for the rcr to put into effect a policy more 
directly aimed at pandering to the French bourgeoisie and limiting 
working-class action. While there were politicians both on the extreme 
left and on the right who appreciated this accurately enough, it was not 
scen as such (i.e. as a bid for an opportunistic arrangement with the 
western democracies) by the immense majority of Communist militants- 
and cadres, and obviously even leas so by Communist voters. While 
accepting a policy that was hard to distinguish from traditional political 
reformism, the party leadership neither presented nor conceived it in 
terms of traditional reformism. Apart from popularizing the defence of 





* See Book 3 of Volume XII of Owsres de Manrics Thorez (May-October 1936, p.48). 
3 Ibid p.196 
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economic demands (in opposition to structural reforms) as the only 
realistic policy compared with any illusory search for a way to deal 
with the economic and social organization of France at the time, the 
party leadership took care to reassure its militants that the Popular 
Front confrontation was not a conflict for the seizure of power by the 
working class—while stressing that the idea of revolutionary struggle 
was not abandoned. It was simply that an unforeseen phase—the phase 
of the struggle against fascism and for the consolidation of bourgeois 
democracy—had intervened before the phase of the struggle for social- 
ism. Opportunism was thus reconciled with a revolutionary dogma- 
tism designed to preserve the internal cohesion of the organization 
and the continuity of the party leadership. The anti-fascist ‘prior con- 
dition’ now came in a sense to replace the social-democratic “obstacle’ 
as justification of the fact that the pcr did not seek the objective of 
taking power, while at the same time still claiming to monopolize the 
revolutionary spirit. 


Resistance, Cold War and aoth Congress 


The same explicative schema is again to be found during the Resis- 
tance: the pcr is a revolutionary party, but before dreaming about 
socialism, national independence must be regained, collaborators swept 
out and political democracy organized. At first sight, the Three-Party 
Coalition after the Liberation appears to contradict this schema be- 
cause the Communists participated in the government and, with their 
Socialist and map partners, were responsible for a certain number of 
reforms such as nationalizations; at the same time on the’ théoretical 
plane they heralded this governmental collaboration with a fraction of 
the dominant class as the dawn of a ‘new democracy’ which would 
supersede bourgeois democracy and the capitalist State. On closer 
observation, however, it is apparent that not only was the difference 
between ‘new democracy’ and democracy very imprecise, and the 
frontiers between these two forms of society barely traced out, but that 
the Communist leaders relegated the struggle for Socialist democracy 
to a time well beyond the immediate present. In consequence they 
could allege the tasks not yet accomplished to justify the need for a 
“Marxist-Leninist? party and thereby maintain distinction from social- 
democratic (Blumist) ideology. The Communist departure from the 
government in 1947 rapidly sealed the fate of these elucubrations on 
‘new democracy’ without, however, leading to a revision by the princi- 
pal party leaders of their concepts of political struggle. During the 
entire period of the Cold War, their frred objective was the reconquest 
of national independence from American imperialism and its French 
lackeys. To this end they had to seek an alliance with the ‘national’ 
bourgeoisie and with all strata of society opposed to the domination of 
American capital. It hardly needs to be emphasized that such an orienta- 
tion could not be revolutionary, even if on occasion it led to serious 
confrontations with the State (as in 1952) and to other more or less 


adventurist undertakings. 


Since the Twentieth Congress of the cpsu, and above all since the 
advent of Gaullism, another orientation has gradually come to pre- 
dominate. According to this conception, the Party’s task is to defeat 
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the power of the monopolies and install a true democracy, whick 
would not be Socialist democracy but would open the way to it. The 
new theme is thus very close to that of the period from 1945 to 1946; 
but it is developed in a different context, marked in particular by a 
pronounced evolution of social-democracy to the right. It has th 
made such concessions to the post-Stalinist climate as admission of 
plurality of parties in the transition to socialism, the importance of 
structural reforms and the parliamentary road. However, from this new 
orientation to the conclusion that the pcr has simply become a social- 
democratic party, there is a step which should not be taken. The pce 
still aspires to be the party of the working class, the for-itself of the 
class in-itself, and it still lays claim to leadership of the Labour move- 
ment, as the French detachment of the international army which is 
supposed to constitute the ‘socialist camp’. In effect, the links which tie 
it to the non-capitalist countries of Europe, whatever the internal 
difficulties of the latter, appear to guarantee that it continues to seck 
different economic and social order. It no longer has an PORNT. 
model to offer those whose follow its lead, but at best ‘experiences’ 
which, however imperfect they may seem at first sight, nevertheless 
indicate that a social system different from capitalist society can exist. 
By comparison with social-democracy, whose only possible references 
are Scandinavia, the pcr is thus able to suggest that it hopes for much 
more profound and complete transformations of the present social 
order. Of course, the superiority of the ‘socialist camp’ is subject to 
doubt. It is certainly no longer military (if it ever was), it is not obvious 
economically (if the criterion is a higher per capita income than the main 
Western powers), but it does seem evident as far as the form of social 
organization is concerned (production for profit is no longer the first 
imperative). Thus Waldeck-Rochet is able to define “what it means to 
be a revolutionary in our time’ by asserting that the pcr does not 
reduce its activity to seeking reintegration into the most banal routines 
of French political life under the Fifth Republic, but in spite of every- 
thing aims at a plausible horizon beyond capitalism, even if this goal 
does not seem accessible in the immediate future. However abstract it 
may be in the minds of most militants, it at least has the concrete and 
irrefutable character of something which already exists on the same con- 
tinent. Hence the party can always play on the combination of its 
‘reasonable’ policies in the present and its aim of a qualitatively different 
(revolutionary l) if very hypothetical future, 


Politicization of the Masses ? 


A balance-sheet of the politicization of the French working masses by 
the pcr must therefore conclude that it has been both partial and 
ambiguous. It has certainly developed their consciousness of the social 
antagonisms, the differences in styles of life and values of everyday 
existence, between the higher and lower classes of society. But it has 
not raised these oppositions to the level where they reveal the irreduc- 
ible contradictions between two different modes of production, and 
between two incommensurable and irreconcilable types of politics. 
Thanks to the pcr, socialism has become the hope of millions of men in 
our country (a decisive progress compared with the epoch before the 
First World War); but it has unfortunately not become a definite and 
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specific task to be assumed as a function of present conflicts, but at 
most a sort of projection into the future of solutions which the Party 
dares not elaborate or advocate with adequate clarity and precision in 
the midst of the difficulties created by capitalism. In truth, the French 
working class has never been accustomed by the pcr to think in terms 
of real relationships of force. There was always a preparatory phase 
which avoided class confrontations, and which allowed it to shut its 
eyes to the political manoeuvres planned by the different fractions of the 
ruling class. The reactions of the petite bourgeoisie and of the middle 
classes were either ideglized (that is to say, conceived as very close to 
those of the working masses), or on the contrary described very pes- 
simistically (no extremism which might throw the petite bourgeoisie 
into the arms of fascism), not as a function of the dynamic relationships 
between classes, but of ephemeral diplomatic or parliamentary rela- 
tionships. The result was that French workers never had a chance of 
learning to assess their affairs and enemies soundly. 


In this domain, the inflammatory statements with which parties of 
notables in France are always so lavish came to seem more important 
than their actions (e.g. the analysis of the Radical Party as a progressive 
party during the Popular Front period). Relations of forces were not 
appreciated in their changing reality, but in a static perspective, almost 
as though fluidity of all positions attained was not the rule right up to 
the definitive victory. In fact, French workers were not prepared for 
the essential struggle, the struggle for power. The party that represented 
them, on the contrary, tended to keep them in a state of ideological 
tutelage, to make them delegate to it the hard task of the confrontation 
with the bourgeoisie. Thus the relations established between party and 
class were quite different from those Marx foresaw between a revolu- 
tionary vanguard and masses increasingly conscious of the difficulties 
to be overcome before capitalist exploitation could be destroyed. The 
party plunged into summit manoeuvres and bureaucratic manipulation, 
while the masses only intermittently and partially emerged from the 
passivity imposed on them by the capitalist system. In this context, 
which the Communist leaders naturally regard as normal, every irrup- 
tion of the masses on to the political stage other than in ‘tested’ forms 
of mobilization could not and cannot but appear as irrational or even 
as the fruit of obscure manoeuvres. Despite its ridiculous nature, the 
theory of the Gaullist-leftist plot developed by Waldeck-Rochet in his 
analysis of the May movement was entirely consistent with this way of 
thinking and acting. 


Conclusion 


Such an analysis certainly does not absolve the pcr, but it shows that 
the process of social-democratization that it has undergone in the last 
few years is neither simple nor rectilinear. To preserve its position as 
the dominant party in the French workers’ movement, a position 
acquired historically in opposition to classical social democracy, it has 
to maintain a minimum of originality with respect to its partners, hence 
the perpetually recast definition of a ‘revolutionary’ orthodoxy. To 
retain the trust of its cadres, its militants and its sympathizers, the 
majority of whom are not yet reconciled to the idea of a simple adjust- 
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ment of capitalism, it must carry on the polemic against reformism. Th 
means that to ensure its ‘re-integration into French political life’ (i. 
its acceptance by the bourgeoisie), it must admit that it is torn in ha 
between the concessions it has to make to prove its goodwill to th 
‘democrats and other republicans’, and the concessions it must not mak 
if it is to preserve its links with the anti-capitalist sector of opinios 
This contradiction, which is still no more than painful, may become ur 
bearable, and it is then likely that the majority of Communist leade 
would opt for the wrong side; but its very existence allows the revoh 
tionary forces to react and intervene so as to transform its slow socia 
democratization into a continual series of crises. But beware! If there ' 
one further important lesson arising from this analysis, it is that it is n 
good taking as a model some earlier period of French Communisr 
before Stalin, or under Thorez before 1956. The matrix of the pcr’ 
failings and errors lies in the relations it originally established with th 
masses and with political activity during its formative period, when} 
was breaking with the conceptions of French Socialism from 1905 t 
1914. So a critique of the pcF can only be a real reconstruction of tb 
politics of the French workers’ movement, accompanied by a redefins 
tion of the relations between the political vanguard and the masses. 
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The Way Forward 


"otes, as Marx and Engels used to say, give the right to govern, they do not 
ive the power to do so. Conversely, to win votes, or to win by votes, the 
pposition must already have shown that it is capable of saking and exercising 
ower in a substantially different manner from that which has prevailed hitherto. 


‘his truth was resoundingly confirmed during the abortive May-June revolution. 
low could a Left, which had been unable to assert its power to govern when 
ower was in its grasp, expect that votes would give it what it had been unable 
> take when nine million workers were on strike against the power of capitalism. 
rom the moment that those political parties which historically claimed to 
=present the working class showed themselves incapable of offering an outlet 
> the popular uprising and an alternative to the régime, it was only logical that 
1ey would be crushed by reaction and abandoned by a million of their voters. 


: is now not so much a matter of seeking the reasons of this failure, or of 
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denouncing those responsible, as of shedding light on certain fund 
mental aspects of the May-June crisis and of drawing the lessons for tl 
future. 


Because this revolutionary crisis was started by unorganized mo 
meats and reached its climax through the initiatives of the student a. 
working-class base, there is now a strong temptation to pose the pro) 
lem of how to overthrow the bourgeois State in anarcho-syndicals 
terms: relying on mass spontaneity, seeing insurrection as the roy 
road to revolution, and repudiating not only the old bureaucratic ay 
paratuses but also the preparatory work and political leadership « 
which the latter showed themselves incapable. 


Attractive as it may seem in certain respects, a return to anarch 
syodicalism would, in fact, be an intellectual and political regressio: 
worse still, it would be to misunderstand the nature of bour 
power and the revolutionary process that is capable of bringing abo 
its downfall and carrying the working class to power. The question < 
taking power was posed in May, and must continue to be posed; so to 
must the question of the instrument necessary for taking power, th 
new type of revolutionary party. But such questions cannot be pose 
and replied to simply in terms of a gamble on the short-term repetition of 
spontancous, insurrectionary general strike. That would be to return t 
revolutionary attestirms; to the theory of all or nothing according t 
which the revolution must be a quasi-instentaneous act or becom 
bogged down in petty reformism, and until the great day there » 
nothing much to be done apart from agitation and propaganda. 


It is this point that, once again, needs to be made today. 
1. Maximalism 


The May general strike was directed as much against the politic 
and trade-union apparatuses of the working class as it was against thi 
régime. The strike was neither foreseen, prepared, understood no 
channelled by these apparatuses. It revealed the disjuncture betwee 
the working class and its leaders; the latter were not aware of the dept! 
of working-class discontent, nor did they know its reasons; a fortiori 
they were incapable of translating these reasons into demands whicl 
would at once raise the level of consciousness of the proletariat, tak 
account of the workers’ refusal of their condition at the workplace anc 
in society, and orientate their combativity towards objectives which 
once attained, would transform the condition of the working class anc 
lastingly dislocate bourgeois power. 


It was their inability to give the struggle a set of indissolubly linker 
industrial and political objectives—which, once realized, would un 
leash a revolutionary process destined rapidly to transcend the initia 
demands—that determined the ambiguous aspect of the genera 
strike: at once both trade-unionist and virtually insurrectionary. Fos 
the fact that the strike’s aims remained indeterminate meant that it 
appeared as an undifferentiated, global rejection of the régime and oj 
capitalist society. Hence it became objectively maximalist: victory had 
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to be complete and immediate, or nothing would be won at all; 
between total victory and total defeat there was no half-way stage; it 
was all or nothing. 


This objective maximalism gave an immediate, objective insurrection- 
ary meaning to the strike, but it also contained the seed of its own 
failure. For the insurrectionary general strike is closer to primitive 
revolt than to revolutionary action sf if doss mot give way to a political 
offensive aimed at administering the coup de grace to a weakened 
enemy and at creating organs of workers’ power and co-ordination, 
with a previously prepared programme and political openings. In the 
absence of such preparation, the radicalism of the immediate global 
refusal is merely the obverse of the indeterminate objectives, of the 
lack of strategy. By remaining largely ‘instinctive’, i.e. spontaneous and 
un-thought out, the movement allows economic demands to express 
revolutionary aspirations and vice versa. This confusion should sur- 
prise no one: maximalist or purely trade-unionist or both at the same 
time, the movement remains at the level of immediate demands because 
it lacks the mediations that would allow it to organize its action in 
time and in space, with a conscious aim in view—+that would allow 
it to adopt a strategy. 


The inadequacy of the traditional apparatuses thus condemned the 
movement not to achieve any clear awareness of its potentialities, and 
not to leave behind any political gains. 


2. Spontaneity 


Thus it is important not to take the May movement’s elemental up- 
surge as a sign of originality and strength, when in fact this was the 
opposite face of its profound weakness. Nor, under the pretext that 
the movement revealed the revolutionary potential of the working 
class which had until then remained latent, must we throw overboard 
the work of political reflection on revolutionary strategy in the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries which, though insufficient, has been under- 
taken in Europe during the past 20 years, simply to return to the theory 
of all or nothing, of ‘zero hour’, of the system’s sudden collapse. 


This is all the more so because a similar potentially revolutionary 
crisis cannot be deliberately reproduced, with better chances of revo- 
lutionary victory the second time. On the contrary, the May movement 
was only possible because it took bourgeois power by surprise, and 
because, without either organization or revolutionary political leader- 
ship, its meaning from the start escaped even the masses who were its 
protagonists. The masses by surprise succeeded in rushing into the 
breach opened by the students; imitating the student’s example, they 
exploited the retreat which the latter had forced the régime to make. 
Power at that moment seemed suddenly in their grasp. If a political 
force both able and determined to take power had existed, if such a 
force had spurred on the working class to create its own organs of con- 
trol and local power, the working class would doubtless have fol- 
lowed. The first phase of a revolutionary process would have been won 
by surprise—but only the first phase. The trial of strength which would 
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have followed would have taken place in circumstances extreme) 
favourable to the working class. In control of the productive apparatı 
and of public services, it would in this first stage have been able t 
push a provisional government (a necessarily composite formatio+ 
since its leaders would not have been formed by a long AiE 
struggle) to take over the State apparatus; and by the strength of i! 
own mobilization it would have deterred the partisans of armed rc 
pression. For all that, it is not certain that a trial of armed strengt 
would have been avoided. For the revolutionary process to be carrie 
through to its end, it would in fact have been necessary for the work 
ing class, led by a vanguard party which itself developed rapidly durin 
the struggle, to have pushed beyond such programmes as provision: 
governments are capable of conceiving, and to have imposed an acceler: 
tion and radicalization of social transformation. A second trial c 
strength, with the risk of civil war, would then have been engaged. Sup 
posing it had been won, thanks to the combativity of the working clas 
and to the important positions of power it had succeeded in winning ¢ 
the country, this second trial would, like the first, have been the resu) 
—unforeseen at the start—of a revolutionary process whose logic an 
risks, though necessarily calculated and taken by the revolutionar 
leaders, sould not have been fully measured by the masses at the start. 


But they would have to be measured, and from the start, by a movemer 
which proposed dshberats/y to repeat the May uprising.’ What is more 
the inherent risks for such a movement have now increased; circum 
stances are less favourable. The bourgeoisie is on its guard, ready for 

trial of armed strength, and the petite bourgeoisie is frightened. Tı 
suppose that the May uprising can be repeated is to suppose that th 
working class is subjectively prepared for civil war, both materially anı 
politically. 


This is not the case. It is one thing to accept a trial of armed strengt 
when this stems from a movement which, though Limited in its demands at th 
start, is radicalized by the effect of its smecess, by the possibilities it discover 
en route, by the victories it wins over bourgeois power: the trial o 
strength is then the last moment of a battle all of whose earlier stage 
have been victorious. The working class here is not mounting a 
assault on the fortress of bourgeois power; on the contrary it is defend 
ing the conquest it has won by ‘peaceful’ means, and beating off th: 
counter-attack from a position of strength. It is a different matte 
deliberately to accept from the start the risk of an insurrectionary con 
frontation with a State that is vigilant, intact and ready for battle. Ti 
accept such a risk is not and cannot be the task of the working masses 
even when led by a resolute vanguard; it can only be the task of ar 
active minority. And the latter’s frontal struggle against the State only 
takes on the value and meaning of an example in the eyes of the masse: 
in certain circumstances, notably when this struggle is based on a set o: 
transitional aims which make explicit and politicize popular expecta. 


tons. 


1 Tf, in fact, this can ever be the case in an advanced capitalist country, outside of ar 
acute political and military crisis. 
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3. The ‘Guevarist’ Strategy 


We are touching here on the conditions of possibility for a ‘Guevar- 
ist’ strategy, and on the limits of its validity. The immediate aim of 
armed insurrection by a minority is not to beat the forces of repression, 
not to conquer power, not to start a general insurrection—but pro- 
gressively to create the conditions for a political radicalization of the 
masses. The first objective is to force the State openly to identify itself 
with violence and with the repressive forces on which its power rests. 
But this initial fanction—apparent precisely in the students’ struggle 
which is first and foremost a refusal to accept an order experienced as 
authoritarian and repressive—has political effect only in so far as the 
corrupt and arbitary character of the established authorities is latently 
evident, before the insurrection, to the working masses and to an important 
part of the petite bourgeoisie. In other words, in so far as the decomposi- 
tion of the society (the corruption of the dominant class, the State’s 
servility to oligarchic and foreign interests, its divorce from the nat- 
ion’s interests and identity) is evident, notably, in discredited institu- 
tions, in a crisis of State authority, in the practical impossibility for the 
dominant group or groups to base its power on any ideological hege- 
mony: power then becomes synonymous with arbitary, lying, cynical, 
brute domination. It is only in these conditions—conditions which 
existed in China and Cuba and presently exist in part of Latin America 
and the Caribbean—that armed insurrection, instead of being the cat 
mination of a phase of political preparation (preparation that is impossible 
here by ‘peaceful’ means) itself takes the place of this preparation. 


Rebels of petit-bourgeois origin, the first groups of ‘Guevarist’ in- 
surgents aim to pose in dramatic fashion moral and national demands. 
But obviously they cannot remain at that level: to advance, they must 
find a social base for their revolt, win over the working class to revo- 
lutionary aims conceived outside it. The rebellion must differentiate its 
methods and objectives in accordance with these new aims; under 
threat of failure, it is thereby forced to learn the tasks of revolutionary 
struggle. Terrorism is thus not a short-cat which economizes on political 
work: it is the poist of departure for such work, and creates the need and 
the conditions for it. The insurgents have to take on the role of van- 
guard political organization or be isolated and crushed. The guerrilla 
has to become a school of political formation; create revolutionary 
cadres; work out in the field a transitional programme adapted to the 
level of consciousness of the masses and constantly re-adapted as this 
level is raised by the struggle. 


Thus, contrary to romantic and maximalist conceptions, ‘Guevarism’ is 
fundamentally distinct from the theory of ‘all or nothing’. It does not 
pose the seizing of power by the working classes as its immediate 
objective. It does not aim at a passage to socialism without any transi- 
tional stages. It does not claim that the revolution is an entity, com- 
plete as an idea before even being made, and that transitional reforms 
and intermediate objectives are dangerous mystifications.* On the con- 
trary, the programme of the FLN is a democratic, not a socialist pro- 


1 See Fidel Castro’s speech of April 9 1968. 
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gramme; it does not claim to model South Vietnam in North Vietnam 
image. The programme of the 26 July movement, at the moment of i 
victory in Cuba, was neither socialist nor even explicitly anti-imperi 
list. In both cases (as also in China, in 1949) it was a question of trans 
tional programmes: i.e. of a set of fundamental reforms aimed at settir 
in motion a revolutionary process during which the self-education + 
the masses (and of their leaders) will lead to the superseding of th 
initial reforms and objectives. 


In short, the unifying political perspective of a revolutionary moveme: 
cannot be the immediate construction of socialism and of communisn 


i.e. a post-revolutionary society. It can only be that of a revolutionar 
transformation of the present society by means of a range of inte 
mediary objectives. By this must be understood not a succession < 
gradual and predetermined reforms, each posed as an end in itself, bi 
the realization of a set of reforms linked to each other, corresponding t 
the aspirations of the masses. These must irreversibly shift the balance $ 
power in favour of the working class, dislocate capitalist society an 
demand the transition to socialism as the only alternative to regressior 
Put another way, the function of intermediary objectives is to mak 
evident the necessity for the transition to socialism, to prefigure it i 
certain concrete aspects, to set in motion the revolutionary proces 
without necessarily taking socialism as its explicit short-term aim. Tho 
it is not of the masses that one should demand a prior socialist con 
sciousness but of the vanguard. It is not at the programmatic level tha 
socialism must be posed as the aim, but through the inter-connectio: 
and the political dynamic of the programmatic objectives; through th 
method .of struggle for these objectives which must in themselve 
constitute an apprenticeship and experience of workers’ power 
through the comcsptual level of the programme which, as a coheren 
articulation of intermediary objectives with the mass actions necessar 
to impose them, must be understood as the starting signal for a revo 
lutionary process destined to go beyond all the initial objectives. ž 


The socialist consciousness of the masses will only be created durin; 
this process, on condition of course that such a consciousness exist 
among the leaders, as a capacity to define the initial intermediar 
objectives which can take the movement to the point of non-returo 
and later those more advanced objectives which will supersede th: 
initial ones: in other words as strategy. 


4. Che Failure of the PCF 


It would be illusory to believe that the next social crisis in Franc 
could start straight away from the highest level reached during thx 
course of the May-June crisis. It would be equally illusory to believe 
that .is is necessary to start from a revolutionary general strike with, a: 
its declared aim, the seizure of power by the working class. The abor: 
tive May revolution cannot take the place of political preparation or o; 
formative experience. In this respect everything, or nearly everything. 
remains to be done. 


This is why it would be foolish to reproach the pcr with not having 
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launched the masses against the State last May, of not having inaugurat- 
ed working-class power, socialism. To this kind of argument, the Party 
can answer, without embarrassment, that there is nothing to prove that 
the masses were ready for socialism. In fact, we know they were not, 
any more (or hardly more) than the rcr itself. It is more than probable 
that the Gaullist régime could have been overthrown; it is certain that 
by establishing centres of workers’ power entire sections of the capitalist 
system could have been overthrown, and that the working class, prop- 
erly led, could have prevented the provisional government from re- 
storing the system. But that the capitalist system could have been 
swept aside in one fell swoop is an untenable thesis: for this, a revolu- 
tionary process far longer and more progressive than two to four weeks 
of potentially insurrectionary strike action would have been necessary. 


More to the point is to reproach the rcr for its inability to set in motion 
the revolutionary process; for its inability to channel] the combativity 
of the masses towards the creation of organs of popular and working- 
class power; for its inability to become the pole of political attraction of 
the workers’ and popular committees which did arise spontaneously; 
for its inability to take advantage of the power actually won by the 
working class at the height of the struggle in order to undermine the 
basis and authority of the régime by the conquest of permanent posi- 
tions of strength. For to have made no attempt, by creating nuclei of 
working-class power and organs of popular power, to capitalize on the 
state of mobilization of the working class; to have made no attempt to 
carry revolutionary consciousness to its apogee nor to fix it as a future 
point of reference by means of actions capable of serving as examples; 
to have repudiated as ‘contrary to the agreement’ the demands for work- 
ers’ power espoused by the crpt°; to have offered the movement as its 


3 Were these imprecise and ambiguous? No problem. It was merely necessary to 
point this out. They corresponded perfectly to the state of mind of the working- 
class base. They constitute the ideal type of dynamic conquest for whoee defence and 
extension an appeal can be made to the initrative and imagination of the base. They 
represent the kind of gain which capitalism experiences the greatest difficulty in 
absorbing, and which is bound to sharpen class antagonism. 

All this, naturally, on condition that workers’ power 1s understood in the first place 
as a power exercised over the workplace and organization of work (at least partial 
technical self-management and mastery over the machine), and not as an administra- 
tive power accepting the limits and criteria of capitalist profitability. When the orgen 
of the JCR asserte—a thesia which it should be said was subeequently corrected in the 
same peges, notably by Heni Weber—that ‘the only power that the workers or 
students can win within their own sector 1s the power to participate in the capitalist 
administration of the sector in question’, since ‘the question of power is a globel 
question’ (L Avext-Gerde, May 27 1968), itis quite sumply relapsing into the ‘theory’ 
of all or nothing: ıt is necessary to seize power globally, at one fell swoop, or 
be defeated globally—a view which excludes any idea of revolutionary process, of 
strategy, of dual power. 

Daniel Cohn-Bendit, an the other hand, has remarked very correctly: ‘I do not 
believe that revolution is possible just like that, from one day to the next. I think 
that one can only win a series of adjustments, of greater or lesser significance, but 
that these adjustments can only be imposed by revolutionary action... It ig neces- 
sary to fight step by step, starting from a global contestation,’ (Interview with Jean- 
Paul Sartre. Nouvel Obsorvatoenr, 1968. 

Workers’ power could not at oace be global, but it could concretize the global 
refusal of the system which it implies and unleash, by way of the demands which are 
inherent in its exercise, 2 process of struggle investing every aspect of the capitalist 
relations of production. 
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sole conquest a rise in wages, which of all conquests is the one that 
capitalism reabsorbe most easily—unless (which was not the case) the 
working-class movement is prepared, politically and industrially, to 
prevent that reabsorption by exploiting the disequilibrium in the system 
provoked by the wage-increases; to have rejected any political and 
ideological union between the working class, the students and the van- 
guards of the intellectual professions; to have gambled on an electoral 
victory which was ruled out from the moment that the régime was left 
intact, master of the field, and no perspective was offered for a future 
resurgence; all these demonstrate the highest degree of sheer bureau- 
cratic stupidity of which a working-class and socialist party could pos- 
sibly become guilty. 


In fact, the pcF was so put out by the fact that the workers, with the 
initiatives they were taking in actual struggle, should come and disturb 
the séte-d-+fte between the Communist and Federation apparatuses, that 
it behaved like the East German State in Bertolt Brecht’s satirical poem* 
and, in a hurry to put an end to this annoying cossretemps, at no 
moment sought to draw a strategic advantage for the working class 
from the position of strength which it momentarily occupied. 


It would be presumptuous to attempt to define here what might have 
been the intermediary objectives of a transitional programme. It is not 
only their content that counts, but equally the method and climate of 
their creation through the direct participation of the base; the latter 
alone is capable of guaranteeing the democratic character of the pro- 
gramme and, by multiplying its organs of popular power in the centres 
of production and habitation, of preparing and morally arming the 
masses against any attempt at restoration. Such a line, clearly, is not 
only incompatible with the present structure and methods of the pcr, 
but also with the belief—which its leaders share with that other 
Stalinist converted to social-democracy, Pietro Nenni—that the State is 
a meniral instrament ‘open to a revolution from above in the direction of 
socialism’: in other words that the State of monopoly capitalism, pro- 
vided that it is in the hands of a working-class party, can be utilized 
Jast as it is for the passage to socialism.® This belief, as Nicos Poulantzas 
notes, explains the constant oscillation of the pcr between a pscudo- 
maximalist position—what counts is to enter the control-room of the 


4 After the rising of East German workers of June 17 1953, Bert Brecht wrote: 
“After the rising of 17 June, 
the secretary of the Aseociation of Writers 
had leaflets distributed in Stalin Avenue, 
and in these one could read that the people 
had lost the government’s trust, 
and that they could only regain it 
by working twice as hard as before. Wouldn't it be 
simpler for the government 
to dissolve the people 
aod elect a new one?’.. 
The fomnia wi coiaed Ty Nior Poduntii Pese plien Gh cesar idoli, 
Maspéro 1968, especially pp. 286-298. 
6 See Lucio Magri’s article ‘State and Revolution Today’, published in Prebiems del 
Socialismo No. 22 for September 1967, and trensleted in Ler Tewps Modermes No. 


266—7 for August/September 1968. 
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State; everything else will follow; the masses must mandate the com 
munist deputies to do this, and meanwhile remain quiet—and a right 
wing opportunist practice, which consists in paying for the right o 
entry into the control-room with compromises, alliances at the summit 
and the demagogic defence of narrowly corporate interests. 


5. Functions of the Revolutionary Party 


The aim of these remarks is not so much to criticize gratuitously th 
leadership of the pcr as to pose the question of which type of revolu 
tiondry party and which strategy will permit a revolutionary process o 
transition to socialism once again to become possible in an advance: 
capitalist country. Indeed, the fact that the rcr is incapable of assumin; 
the functions of a revolutionary party by no means signifies that th 
problem of revolution must be envisaged henceforth, in the absence o 
ny ee ee T 
product of spontaneous movements. On the contrary, it must eee 
remembered that the function of the party remains irreplaceable in 
least four respects (which is not necessarily to say—we will come bac 
to this—that the conditions for the creation of a revolutionary part 
are fully assembled): 


a) Function of theoretical analysis and elaboration. The problem of a strateg 
for the struggle, and for the revolutionary transformation of society 
cannot even be posed in the absence of a continually updated analysi 
of the evolution and contradictions of capitalist society at all its levels 
of the conflicts of interest which fissure the ruling bloc; of the wea 
points which, if attacked, offer the possibility of breaking and discredi 
ing the enemy front; of the respective positions of the forces and move 
ments which are actually or potentially anti-capitalist within the prc 
ductive process; of the position of the national bourgeoisie in th 
system of relations of the capitalist world; of the adaptation or ir 
adaptation of the institutional structures, etc. 


The fact that this function is not at present carried out by any party hs 
a double consequence: the activity of the political apparatuses .. 
limited essentially to day-to-day tactical manoeuvres and demagog) 
improvisation, incapable of making any lasting impact on the stabilit 
of the system, within whose limits they by and large remain. Whence 
inversely, the necessity for the revolutionary groups and movements t 
situate themselves outside the parties and pose the problem of tk 
revolutionary transformation of society in terms of insurrectionar 
struggle. However, though insurrectionary struggle may detonate 
revolutionary process in an already disintegrating society and State, i 
a politically and ideologically integrated society it can only succeed . 
best in revealing the limits of that integration, its possible points < 
rupture, and in throwing its political institutions into crisis. That 
already a great deal, ic” ba ear a a a 
the political work which has to be accomplished. 


b) Faction of ideological synthesis of sectional contradictions and demand 
a synthesis which respects their specificity and their autonomy. Th 
function can be identified with the ideological hegemony which tt 
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revolutionary party must win in order to be able to construct the ‘bloc’ 
of anti-capitalist forces which will shatter the unity of the dominant 
bloc and wrest power from it. This ‘bloc’ should not be taken to mean 
merely an ‘alliance’ between the classes or strata exploited by the 
bourgeoisie, The weakness of the traditional type of alliance is that it isa 
juxtaposition of groups of sectional interests and grievances that are 
simply aggregated in their particularity, and translated into a catalogue 
of demands: from such an aggregate there can never spring a critique 
of existing society, nor the unifying perspective of transcending it 
through common struggle. 


The absence of a revolutionary party is thus expreased by a multi- 
plicity of demands and struggles for partial objectives, immanent to the 
system, with neither organic links between them nor unity of perspec- 
tive. The potentially anti-capitalist forces engage in parallel and sacces- 
sive battles which, by virtue of a false conception of ‘the concrete’, re- 
main totally abstract. They lack the theoretical capacity to perceive, 
beyond the immediately apparent reasons for discontent, the deter- 
minant reasons—ie. in the last resort the capitalist relations of produc- 
tion—and to oppose to neo-capitalist ideology (to its type of ration- 
ality and to its system of values) a higher conception of rationality, of 
civilization, of culture: a conception in the light of which sectional 
demands are at once critically illuminated in their relativity, integrated, 
and transcended at a higher level... 


In this respect too, the radicalism of the student movement is a positive 
contribution: the latter has from the start taken up a position outside’ 
the system, refusing the notion of objective impossibilities as a priori 
inacceptable and the system as to be rejected globally. However, by 
virtue of the fact that it is a sectional movement—and not the vanguard 
of a class—the student movement does not have the means to claim 
ideological and political hegemony, for the construction of an anti- 
capitalist bloc. The student movement can only put itself forward as a 
theoretical and practical expression, at a specific level, of the contradic- 
tion between capitalist relations of production and productive forces. 
It can, at this specific level, be a suppurating wound in the side of the 
bourgeois political society and State, and, through the radicalism of its 
actions and positions, keep the latter in a state of permanent crisis— 
while at the same time bearing witness sis-d-e75 the working-class 
movement to the possibility and necessity of a radicalization of the 
struggle at all levels. 


Its contribution to the general crisis of the system can thus be decisive, 
and lasting, but on condition that ıt is integrated into the strategy of the 
class struggle as a specific and autonomous component of that struggle. 
It is because such integration is refused it that the student movement is 
permanently tempted to set itself up as a substitute for a revolutionary 
party and a working-class vanguard—naturally without being able to 
fill that role. Left to itself the student movement can only transcend its 
sectional limits by an abstract appeal to the class-in-itself and to revolu- 
tion-in-itself. The working-class movement, however, could only 
hold this against it on the condition that it match its critique of the 
student movement by an auto-critique of its own corporate and 
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economist deviations.” Only a revolutionary party, which integrated 
every dimension of the anti-capitalist struggle into a project of radical 
transformation of all levels of social life, could cause the student move- 
ment to transcend its limits, and could enable the working-class move- 
ment to harness the revolutionary potential of student struggles. 


c) Function of education and of political leadership. A farther function of the 
party is to incarnate the permanence of the struggle and its objectives 
even in periods when the tide of revolution is on the ebb. It prefigures 
the proletarian State, and reflects for the working class its capacity to 
be a ruling class. It incarnates the presence of socialism within capita- 
lism, since it is a positive negation of the latter. It guarantees the sur- 
vival of the movement and of revolutionary consciousness in trough 
periods in which the balance of forces precludes head-on battles. Yet, if 
it is to be able to carry out these functions, the party must aspire to 
being at once the memory and the prefiguration of struggles more 
advanced than those which are possible at a given moment. It ne) 
appear to every worker as the guarantee that all that can be done will be 
done, in all circumstances, to break the enemy front and emancipate the 
working class. Not that the party ought to direct every local or sec- 
tional struggle from the centre. Its guiding function consists rather in 
situating any given struggle within the general framework of the class 
struggle; also in making explicit the way in which the immediate and 
local demands of the workers in reality transcend their specific situa- 
tion, and the way in which these local demands mesh into and define 
the intermediary objectives of a transitional strategy. In this respect, far 
from setting itself up as the defender of a predetermined political line, 
to which social struggles should be subordinated at all costs, the party, 
through its total mobility, must appear capable not only of adopting, 
but also of catabsiag the demands thrown up by the base, in so far as 
they lead into a programme of radical transformation of society and 
illustrate its necessity.® 


Let me underline the term catalyse; for the function of a programme of 
structural transformations is not to reflect passively the kind of de- 
mands and level of consciousness of the workers at a given moment, 
but to stimulate demands by deepening the consciousness which the 
working class has of the intolerability of its condition, and by showing 
that very advanced demands can be satisfied and what the conditions 
are for their satisfaction. Pushing back the limits of the possible by 
revealing the possibility and the conditions of possibility of changes 
which seem out of reach (and which, indeed, cannot be lasting within 





7 See Rossana Rossanda: ‘Lanne dept! siudent?’, De Donato 1968, of which a chapter 
was treosiated in Les Tewps Modermes No. 266-7 for August/September 1968. 

® This, of course, presupposes the faculty of analysis mentioned above, and a know- 
ledge of the content and the potential meaning of the demands upon which the 
programme may be axed. The toughness of the strikes at Peugeot, at Rhodisctta, at 
Saviem, etc since 1966, with thelr essentially qualitattve objectives, already demon- 
strated the abstraction and anachronism of the pcr and cor line, in reltion to the 
potential consciousness of large sectors of the working class. The way in which these 
strikes were not exploited, or were actually held back and sidetracked, by the cer 
because they risked embarrassing the electoral ‘strategy’ of the pcr, appears in retro- 
spect as a dress rehearsal for the attitude of the pcr in May 1968. 
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the framework of the system), is one of the surest means of reinforcing 
working-class combativity. 


The programme /oo is such a means, particularly in so far as, through its 
coherence, it renders credible objectives to which the working class 
will fully commit itself only if the political instruments permitting 
their realization are defined. The objective of a 1,000 franc per month 
minimum salary in the car industry, for example, was not very credible, 
in May 1968, for many of the workers (‘it will be taken away from us 
again by increased prices and a higher degree of exploitation’), although 
it was a demand thrown up from the base. But this objective, which in 
itself smacks of demagogy and is purely trade-unionist, takes on a 
revolutionary significance if it is defined by the ensemble of anti- 
capitalist structural reforms which are the condition of its effective 
realization. 


What economic, social and industrial policy, what type of planning and 
distribution can permit large increases in low wages without any in- 
crease of unemployment, without inflation, without loss of efficiency 
in the economy as a whole? That is a typical question of economic 
policy in the transitional period: it brings into question the relations of 
production, the relations of exchange, the structure of the active 
population, the character of education, the choice of civilization, etc— 
whence its educative value. It is a question to which the party’s pro- 
gramme must be capable of giving a reply. If it is incapable of providing 
such a reply and of translating it into objectives in the struggle; if it is 
not capable, armed with such a reply, of enacting an objective critique 
—on the political level and on that of mass action—of the measures by 
which the capitalist system seeks to reabsorb the increases in low wages 
which have been wrested from it; then in that case discouragement and 
scepticism tend to gain sway over the masses: everything thet happens 
makes it seem as though they had demanded the impossible. In short, 
to break the equilibrium of the system, without being able to exploit and 
resolve its crisis to the advantage of the working class, means to allow 
one’s victories to be transformed into defeats. 


Similarly, momentarily to shake the power of the bourgeoisie without 
being able to wrest from it positions of power from which the struggle 
can be pursued and the power of the bourgeois State thrown into 
crisis, means in the last resort to reinforce the bourgeoisie by allowing 
it to repair the breaches after its own fashion. 


This brings us to the fourth function of the party. 


d) Fuastion of seizing power aud transforming the Stats. A special study 
would be needed to show how the administrative and political cen- 
tralization of power has weighed on political life in France, inciting 
popular movements to demand of the central power the solution to 
every and any problem, and inciting political parties to assume the 
role, more than anything else, of potential managers of a State held to 
be omnipotent. Centralization of the State in France leads to a statist 
distortion of political ideology and political life at all levels of society. 
Popular mobilizations are viewed in France either as protests demand- 
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ing the intervention of central power in favour of the underprivileged 
categories (“Pompidox, nos sows|’), or, at best, as a mass support which 
should allow the opposition parties to express more forcibly their claim 
to manage the State. 


This centralist, statist ideology is one of the principal obstacles to the 
birth and dissemination of a revolutionary ideology. It assigns a sub- 
ordinate position to mass action, and stands in the way of any educa- 
tion or emancipation of the workers through self-determination of the 
methods and objectives of their struggle and through a democratic life 
at the base. The weakness of the French political parties, the relation- 
ship of patronage that exists between them and the electorate, the weight 
of their notables and their central bureaucracies, are to be explained toa 
considerable extent in this way—as too are the unchanging nature of 
the structures and Stalinist mentality of the pcr. 


Yet even if they are more manifest there, the twin blights of centraliza- \ 
tion and bureaucratism are not peculiar to the French parties. Rein-" 
forcement of the central power, erosion of regional power and of 
autonomous local institutions are part and parcel of the domination of 
monopoly capital. It therefore follows that every party whose proposed 
vocation is to run the State apparatus and a modern capitalist society 
without changing them moulds its structure on that of the State as it is. 
A revolutionary party, on the other hand, defines itself by its ability to 
make a critique at once theoretical and practical of the authoritarian 
centralizing character of the State—a character which expresses the 
domination of bourgeois monopoly. It defines itself by its ability to 
destroy the myth of the ineluctably authoritarian and centralizing nature 
of the ‘industrial State’, whether capitalist or socialist. What would be 
involved in this act of destruction? Notably: to allow, in every area, 
the sovereignty and initiative of the base; to make the party, pre- 
eminently, the site of free debate and direct democracy; to encourage 
collective self-determination by the workers of the means and objectives - 
of their struggle; to aim at the conquest of workers’ power over the 
centres of production, not merely as an end in itself, but as the pre- 
figuration of social self-management by the sovereign producers. 


In short, the new revolutionary party should define itself by its ability 
both to seize and wield central power (an ability which, by definition, 
broad movements and trade unions lack), and to destroy at its very 
roots the authoritarian nature of that central power. And those roots, 
of course, lie in the social division of labour. If the struggle against the 
employers and against the bourgeois State does not involve the experi- 
ence and the exercise of workers’ sovereignty, then neither will the- 
emanctpation of the working class follow any hypothetical conquest of 
the State by its party. If wage demands are not also aimed at changing 
working-class 4/¢—not merely living conditions, but the quality and 
nature of the whole culture—and at smashing the old inter-craft 
divisions and hierarchical structures, then the political, ideological and 
cultural hegemony of the working class on which its final emancipation 
depends will not have been advanced an inch. 
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A working class which is not sovereign in production will not be 
sovereign in society. A working class which is not master of its loca 
destiny, i.e. of the conditions and organization of production, wil 
never be a ruling class with mastery over the organization of society. A 
working class which does not exercise power over its own workplaces. 
by its control of the means of production, will never exercise power ir 
society, even though its representatives may be masters of the State. A 
working class which has not freed itself from the hierarchical division 
of labour in each firm will never free itself from the social division of 
labour, even though the private ownership of the means of production 
may have been abolished. The progress of the working-class struggle 
for the power of self-determination in the centres of production contains 
more revolutionary promise, even where the firms still remain in 
private hands, than nationalizations which leave intact the hierarchical 
structure of the actual company. A working class which is master of the 
means of production, and which itself determines the technical division 
of labour, will of necessity demand power in the society at large and the 
abolition of the social division of labour. 


On all these points the contribution of the student movement is im- 
mensely positive. The practice of collective debate, of direct democracy, 
of decision-making in free assembly, of student self-management, of 
egalitarianism, of the positive negation of all authority, etc all tie in 
with the libertarian tradition of the working class itself. It is not sur- 
ptising that these features should serve as models for the latter, 
especially since the authoritarianism against which the students rebel 
indirectly reflects, on one particular level, the subordination of every 
area of social activity to the demands of monopoly capital. 


The problem therefore: to construct a revolutionary party whose 
central organs, by their cohesion and capacity for political analysis, will 
prefigure the central power of the transitional period, without the 
party leadership claiming to control, direct or command the initiatives 
and movements that are born outside it, and that are the life-blood of 
the revolution. The hegemonic capacity of the party will be measured 
precisely by its capacity to enrich itself from movements born outside 
the party; to develop with them a common perspective while fully 
respecting their independence; and to become for them the centre of 
attraction, the pole of doctrinal reference, the main political outlet. 


To put it another way, this new type of revolutionary party can no 
longer follow the Leninist model. It is no longer confronted by a 
despotic and repressive State, but by a State which is essentially political 
and which bases the legitimacy of its repressive actions on its ability to 
mediate politically between contradictory interests that are continually 
reduced to forms of ideological expression which make this mediation 
possible. And it is no longer confronted by a homogeneous epee of 
the popular forces against repression, but by a number of upsurges, all 

relatively distinct in their anti-capitalist aspirations, all pursuing at 
differentiated and specific levels a sovereign self-determination by 
social individuals of the conditions, ends, and framework of their 
social activity. It is impossible to demand immediate unification—by a 
line imposed from above—of all the various movements (of manual, 
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technical, scientific, artistic, cultural and other workers, etc) as a pre- 
condition for the frontal conquest of the State. It is only possible to 
articulate their specific aspirations within the perspective of a common 
goal which contains them all and at the same time transcends them: the 
goal of a socialist society, itself pluralist and ‘articulated’. This is the 
society which the revolutionary party must prefigure in its methods and 
action if it wishes to fulfill its proper function. It must disintegrate the 
power of the political State while presenting itself as the mediating and 
synthesizing instrument for the independent centres of power which 
are struggling to emerge on all the various levels of civil society. 


I shall return shortly to the question of whether the birth of a new type 
of revolutionary party presupposes the creation of a new revolutionary 


party. 
6. The Student Revolt 


The foregoing reflections would have only circumstancial signific- 
ance if the revolutionary radicalism of young people was a purely 
conjunctural phenomenon, destined to burn itself out; if the categories 
and gradualist solutions of the traditional left were to remain valid or 
become valid anew. 


But the fact is that the radicalization of the under-25 generation is a 
world phenomenon; its themes are similar throughout the whole of the 
advanced capitalist world; it is this which indicates that the character of 
the movement is fundamental, and not merely circumstancial To 
denounce it as adventurist and irresponsible is completely to miss the 
point. The real irresponsibility is to present an unavowedly reductionist 
explanation and say: “Basically these young people are revolting against 
their loss of class status; as children of bourgeois and petit-bourgeois 
parents, they are studying to enjoy the privileges of their class or to | 
raise themselves in the social hierarchy. But the fact is that there are too 7 
many of them; there’s no room for so many privileged people. So they 
will have to make do with the common lot.’ 


This interpretation, particularly widespread in West Germany and 
Great Britain, calculates on the old ouvrierist hostility towards intel- 
lectuals and students, seen as a privileged and idle section of society. 
The French working-class movement makes itself an accomplice to 
this primitive hostility, when it refuses to take into consideration the 
material base of the student revolt in order to bind the students to the 
working class and propose to both a model of civilization and develop- 
ment which would suppress the barriers between intellectual and 
manual work; which would make the right to culture universal because it 
would cease to confer privileges, because manual work would have the- 
same dignity as intellectual work, because—as in China and in Cuba— 
everyone would be obliged periodically to do both. 


In fact, the European working-class movement has the undeserved 
good fortune that the students, the secondary-school children, the 
young workers do not formulate their problems within the framework 
of bourgeois society in corporate, quantitative terms (of jobs available, 
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rates of increase, public credits, wage levels), but instead go right to the 
root of the problem. They radicalize to the left, demand the suppressior 
of class barriers and elitist culture, and the onset of a universal (revo 
lutionary) culture. They do not radicalize to the right through a de 
mand for class privileges, through their rejection of proletarianization 
The working-class movement, first by its indifference and then by it 
suspicion, insists that they oxgds to radicalize rightwards, and, if they dc 
nothing of the sort, it is for accidental reasons in which no confidence 
should be placed. 


In fact, if the student body radicalizes to the left, refuses elitism anc 
cultural malthusianism at the same time as it refuses the technocratiza- 
tion of the university and bourgeois society, it is because there is nc 
solution to the right: the students are trapped by the irrefutable logic oj 
the cultural malthusianism of the bourgeoisie. If one accepts the capital. 
ist criteria of efficiency and profit-earning capacity; if one accepts the 
bourgeois postulate that higher education—if it is not to be entirely 
wasted—must be the royal road to social and economic privilege; then 
it is certainly true that entry into higher education must be limited in 
the most draconian way: the university must be reserved for the future 
ruling elites, and the mass of young people sluiced off to schools pro- 
ducing experts on the cheap. 


If, on the other hand, as the student movement demands, highes 
education should be open to all, then those who take it must renounce 
the least privilege in bourgeois society. They must renounce the 
capitalist criteria of efficiency and profit-earning capacity, the social 
division of labour, and all kinds of hierarchy. They must want culture 
for itself, independant of its utility. But at the same time they must 
desire a new kind of culture, a new type of society, a new scale of 
values. If the student vanguard, which formulates these demands 
theoretically, is followed by the general body, it is because the demands 
are not gratuitously extremist opinions, but a dialectical necessity which 
the general body experiences before expressing it in theoretical form. 


For socialist and revolutionary theory, the question of culture as pro- 
ducer and product of the demand for a radical liberation appears in this 
light as the central question. Is it true that this question has remained 
unanswered in the socialist countries of Europe? That it was at the 
bottom of the present ferment in Czechoslovakia, and to a lesser degree 
in Poland and the Soviet Union? That it cannot be resolved by a 
mechanical transposition of Chinese and Cuban models? If this is the 
case, then the socialist forces must discover the guiding principles for an 
original model. After all, if parties aren’t for that, they are for nothing. 


7. The Way Forward 


One of the great achievements of the May/June events is that for 
the first time in 35 years the question of revolution and of the passage 
to socialism has been posed in an advanced capitalist country, in terms 
of needs and criteria that owe nothing to the schemas which, since the 
7th Congress of the Comintern, have dominated the politics and 
ideology of the Communist Parties. For the first time revolutionary 
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forces (still embryonic) have sketched in mass action the prospect of an 
‘affluent’ socialism owing nothing to the Stalinist or post-Stalinist 
model which has been the more or less obligatory reference-point of the 
Marxist parties for the last 40 years. 


Moreover, the question of the formation of a new revolutionary party 
capable of taking on the functions indicated above is now posed in 
France: one capable of defining a model of socialist democracy adapted 
to the demands—both cultural and for individual and collective libera- 
tion—of workers in an advanced country. Also, either in the short or 
the long term, the question of creating a new International—which 
would contain the independent revolutionary movements of the 
advanced capitalist countries and of the Third World—can only be 
avoided if what is left of the Third International ceases to be dominated 
by authoritarian and reformist tendencies, and declares itself open to all 
the varied revolutionary currents in the world.’ } 
Change in the pcr, if it ever comes, will not be the result of an upsurge 
from the base: the apparat knows too well how to defend itself, by 
purges and administrative manipulations, from internal challenges. 
Such a development will come rather from some heavy external pres- 
sure that overwhelms the party at every level, including mass action, 
and that regroups all the revolutionary militants—for the most part 


unorganized—-who emerged in May and June. 


Tt matters little if the revolutionary groups in process of formation or 
development are not yet durable and coherent political entities, endowed 
with a hegemonic capacity. Every group devoted to action and theory— 
every group that gives itself the task of defining new forms of struggle; 
of defining the methods and objectives of dual power, particularly at 
the level of the big centres of production and the trusts; of defining the 
nature and sequence of middle-term objectives; of defining the econom- 
ic and cultural policies of the transitional period—is at present the “ 
crucible from which the new party will emerge. The important thing for 
the moment is to provide a framework within which all those who 
have now learnt that revolution is possible—and that it must arise from 
initiative at the base, from the installation of forms of direct popular 
control, from exemplary acts of rupture which immediately take one 
outside the logic of the system and which have an efficacy vastly 
superior to traditional modes of propaganda and centralized organiza- 
tion—can be politically formed, can calculate their strength, and can 
exchange their experiences. 


The new party will be born from the growth and combination of these 
nuclei because the need is there. The need is there because in the 
absence of a synthesizing group—which facilitates national and inter- - 
national liaison; prefigures revolutionary power and symbolizes its 
possibility; guarantees the translation into political power and govern- 
ing capacity of a working class that takes over the means of production 
—the chances of eliminating and defeating the bourgeois State are tiny, 





9 As Togliatti already demanded in his Testament, and as the Italian and Swedish 
Commmnist Parties attempt to achieve, for their part, on a national scale. 
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if indeed they exist at all. This does not mean that the new party will 
have to draw its strength from the power of its organization and it: 
structures, but: 

I. from the quality of its insertion into the centres of production anc 
from its capacity to theorize the exercise of dual power, strategically, 
particularly on the level of the trusts, and of key sectors and services; 

2. from the presence at its head of men unimpeachable in the eyes oj 
revolutionaries of all tendencies: men with the moral authority, the 
abilities and the political credibility to proclaim, when the hou 
arrives, the provisional government of the revolution; to convene a 
general assembly of the committees of popular power; and, prior to the 
construction of the revolutionary State, to devise holding measures 
(economic, monetary, administrative, military) which will provisionally 
ensure a minimum of central organization and a maximum of security 
against sabotage or a return in force of the enemy. 


In the event of any recurrence of a generalized pre-insurrectionary 
situation, the prior existence of a provisional structure of this kind wil 
be indispensable for victory. Spontancous insurrectionary situations, 
in an advanced and complex economy, cannot be prolonged sufficiently 
to allow for the creation and organization of a revolutionary vanguard 
on a mass scale, and of a political force capable of channelling the 
movement towards the seizure of power. The destiny of a revolution is 
settled in a few days, once the revolutionary moment has arrived. If 
these days are not made use of to dislocate the bourgeois State, neutral- 
ize its repressive apparatus and instal organs of popular power, the 
game will be lost—until the next occasion, which may well not arrive so 
soon. This is why a vanguard and a provisional political leadership, 
ready to make the most of any revolutionary situation, are indispen- 
sable. 


Henceforward, we know that advanced capitalist society is vulnerable; 
that it is rent by contradictions which may explode into revolutionary 
crises; that the classic parties in their bankruptcy are not ideologically, 
politically or organizationally prepared to take advantage of these 
crises; that the essence of a revolutionary organization is to be ready 
for revolution, without advance notice. It is possible that the May 
uprising might recur, sooner or later, here or elsewhere, because the 
possibilities, under certain conditions, for its success have a 80 
Clearly that henceforward the power of the bourgeois State will have, 
as it were, an internal flaw. 


But it is impossible, however, to rely solely on the return, improbable in 
the short term, of a spontaneous insurrection: just as they cannot be 
indefinitely prolonged, insurrectionary situations cannot be reproduced 
at will. The ability to make the most of a revolutionary situation when 
it arrives is only one of two eventualities for which a revolutionary 
organization has to prepare itself. The other eventuality is that of a long 
process, which must be utilized for political preparation in depth, and 
for actions of partial rupture, spaced out in time. This preparation and 
these actions include the constant repetition, by active minorities—of 
whom the sps in West Germany has been the first to set the example— 
of insurrectionary acts of a symbolic and exemplary kind. These are the 
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best means of propagating revolutionary ideas; of destroying fear and 
respect for ‘authority’; of revealing the limits, the insoluble contradic- 
tions, the blockages, the repressive nature and the absurdities of the 
existing social system; and of teaching contempt for that system. But 


these acts are not the insurrection itself; they will not get the better of _ 


the social system; they simply maintain areas of crisis within it which 
undermine its political credibility. They are one particular mode of 
preparatory political work; they the latter, win a wider 
receptivity for it, and need to be followed up by it. 

July 12th, 1968 


Erratum 
In NLR 51 the Introduction to Gramsci 1919-20 was preceded on the contents page 
by the initials P.A. This was an editorial error: we apologize for the misattribution, 
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André Glucksmann 


Strategy and Revolution 
in France 1968 


An Introduction 


Bourgeots revolutions, like those of the 18th century, storm swiftly from success to 
success; their dramatic effects outdo each other; men and things seem eet in spark- 


ling brilliance; ecstasy is the everyday spirit; but they are short lived; soon they 
have obtained their zenith, and a long crapulent depression lays hold of society 


‘Hø Rhedusr, bic salta! C'est ici qu'est la rose, c'est ict qu’il faut danser! 
Karl Marx: The 18/5 Bramaire of Lenis Bonaparte! 


_ The ‘May Revolution’ only exists in its iconography. The barricades were not 
military strongholds but the elements of a test. Excluded from official calcula- 
tions, the spectre of revolution demonstrated in the streets that it still haunts 
Europe. 


A first reckoning. In France, at the end of May, on one side there were 10 million 
strikers holding all the vital centres of the economy, of the administration and of 
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political, cultural and social life; on the other, two hundred thousand 
men in the forces of order and a few civilian networks.* The test pro- 
voked a crisis. 


The gravity of a political crisis becomes clear when the main actors have 


to settle on their conduct under the threat of an imminent confronta- ` 


tion, in which ‘fighting is a trial of moral and physical force by means of 
the latter’. Faced with this brutal choice, each actor reveals his basic 
strategy, whether of evasion or of struggle. The possible confrontation 
becomes the touch-stone for each actor’s intentions; ‘the combat is the 
only effective activity ... even when the combat does not actually take 
place.’5 


The test functioned a second time, when the material balance of forces 
swung so strongly in favour of the strikers that it laid bare the balance of 
political forces. Those who were revolutionary on paper showed 
clearly that they were in reality more conservative than any moderate 
‘reformists’; their actions made possible an assessment of the true 
intentions of the Communist leadership; the balance of political forces 
was inverted. 


For a new test, a new reckoning. The strike movement had brought 
government within reach of the opposition: the latter’s response was a 
refusal. The electors ratified its self-imposed sentence. They voted on 
the question posed in May, which the opposition parties were incapable of 
formulating or resolving—the question of the State. 


It was logical that they should conclude: ‘the existing State rather than 
nothing’. But what was this nothing ? Was it 10 million strikers and the 
revolutionary situation they revealed, or was it rather the parliamentary 
opposition which concealed it? 


x 


The barricades did not magically pervert a hitherto harmonious France. 
They merely revealed the battlefield which France was, is and remains. 
It is common knowledge: no political régime has been installed other 
than by violence, even when—after the event—it has taken care to 
legalize itself by organizing elections (de Gaulle in May 1958). 


To define a political situation as a battlefield implies that the armies 





1 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels: Selected Works in Two Volwmes, Moscow 1962, 
VoL I, pp. 250-251. 
2 The Observer, which no-one can suspect of extremist leanings, reckoned (June znd 
1968): 
—Police under the control of the Ministry of the Interlor: 83,000 men including 
13,500 CRS. 

gendarmerie to the Minister of the Armed Forces: 61,000 
men, a majority of them allocated to provinces and untrmnsferrable. 
particularly a special (‘red’) section of 16,000 men with tanks and armoured cars. 
Also 7,000 reserves called up by the Government at the end of May. 
—The Army: 168,000 men, 120,000 of them conscripts ill-disposed to a comp as force. 
3 Carl von Clausewitz: Ow War, trans. J. J. Graham, 1966, Vol. I, pp. 84 and 40. 
This closed field in which any project can be brought before the tribunal of the trial 
of strength is defined by the theory of strategic games as a matrix imposed on every- 
one, whatever any of them may imagine. 
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exist—political and social groups in confrontation. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that battle is imminent, nor that one of the two armies or 
both are ready for combat. The opponents may make a truce— 
electoral or otherwise—and negotiate a peace: it will either be based on 
the ruse of one camp (which is trying to gain time) and the illusion of 
the other, on the illusions of both, or on a balance of forces. The last 
may be provisional or more permanent. 


To decide between these different possibilities we must know who is 
fighting—the camps in the field—and why they are fighting—the stake. 


The May struggles unfolded on two planes, over two stakes. On the one 
hand, there was the political struggle for power, opposing the ‘right’, 
or Gaullism, and the ‘left’. On the other hand, there was the class 
struggle, opposing revolution and counter-revolution. 


To interpret the images of May, they must be divided. 
I The Return of the Revolution 


The Bomb, Gold, the State: on these three rocks, the Western World 
has built its first convictions and its ultimate faith. It took only six 
months to shatter the vanity and fragility of a society prostrate before 
the fetishes that define it as bourgeois. 


Act I The greatest industrial power loses the war in Vietnam despite its 
thermo-nuclear arsenal. It believed that it has the ‘absolute’ weapon. 
Its dream has worn thin. 


Act IT The monetary crisis paralyses the capitalist metropolises, and the 
spectre of an economic crisis stalks. 


Ast IM The best-policed State in the West staggers; Europe, stupefied, 
discovers that the revolution is possible once again. 


The possible revolution is also the risk of a counter-revolution, it is 
yet again an unstable balance hovering between these two futures. 
Since 1945, Europe’s fate had been decided over its head, settled be- 
tween Washington and Moscow, shaken only by colonial peoples. 
Today history is knocking at our door, the Movement of May and June 
1968 in France has taken its grip on the course of world events. The 
French revolution will be decided in France, the European revolution 
will be the work of Europe itself. This has not always been the case. 


x 


1848-1968: The Communist Manifesto was the programme for a decisive 
battle that seemed about to begin. That modern societies are internally 
—economically—tripe for a socialist revolution is the prime axiom of 
the great theoreticians of Marxism. The furious conflagration of the 
May strike confirms that a single spark can start a prairie fire. The 
essential safety-catch had for a century been an international one; the 
European powers contained internal revolutionary pressure by their 
competition and their wars, even more than by their Holy Alliance. 


6o- 


Marx showed how revolutions in the mid 19th century were blocked 
throughout the European continent: the armed intervention of Tsarist 
Russia, ‘the gendarme of Europe’, plus the conservative aims of 
England,‘ the despot of the world market’. Later, Stalin became the ogre 
of zoth-century Europe and furnished the reason for a division | 
that paralysed the workers’ movement, while the usa succeeded 
England in the imperial role as guardian of order. Meanwhile, two, 
revolutions might have undertaken to realize the Marxist programme; 
but Bismarck returned Thiers’ prisoners as fresh troops to crush the 
Paris Commune (1871), just as Foch lent his machine-guns to the 
German Army to crush the Spartakist Communists (1918). The 
weakening of this international restraint has produced a new situation 
today. 


In 1968, it was the students’ privilege to reveal that no foreign power 
could intervene directly—militarily—in the class struggles in France.‘ 
De Gaulle had himself estranged the usa, blocked anyway by its | 
military and economic problems; the ussr, prey to the Fronde of the 
people’s democracies, no longer represents a credible threat of interven- 
tion. Whatever the ideological and political pressures on the forces 
pitted against one another in France, the physical relation of these 
forces remains a purely internal one. The Popular Front was influenced 
and restrained by the demands of national defence (the Franco-Russian 
alliance against Hitler), and then broken by the Spanish Civil War and 
the Munich Agreement. At present, everything at stake in France is 
decided in a neutralized military space; no foreign power can act 
physically to alter a relation of forces decided within the national 
frontiers. For the first time for more than a century, Marx’s formula is 
true again in Western Europe, and the revolutionary struggle may be 
national in form (not nationalist in content): “The proletariat of each 
country must, of course, first of all settle matters with its own bour- 
geoisie’.° 


ak 


The May movement revealed the setion-wiae crisis tormenting France: 
not the revolution itself but the terrain which made it possible. 
‘Only when the “lower classes” do not want the old way and when the 
“upper classes” cannot carry on in the old way—only then can revolu- 
tion triumph’. While 10 million strikers, the ‘lower classes’, launched 
a movement of a breadth unequalled in the history of the French work- 
ers’ movement, the political crisis raged among the ‘upper classes’, the 
police brutality shocked average public opinion, and the first official 
statements, far from coping with the demands of the street, multiplied 
them. For thiee days (Tuesday 28th to Thursday 30th May), France no 
longer knew if it had a government, all the press examined alternative . 


4 Not all the students, obviously, but the political force called ‘the students’, which 
alone ruled the universities and unleashed the May movement. A political force is 
defined strategically, not staticelly—the 40,000 Parisian students who demonstrated 
in May really were ‘the’ students because no other student force could have opposed 


them. 
3 Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 45. 
6 V. L Lenin: Selected Works in Three Volumes, Moscow oad., Vol IL, p. 430. 
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solutions, the parliamentary opposition declared its readiness to form a 
provisional government. 


The physical inferiority of the forces of order was extreme, their 
morale low; the strike had only to hold, the demonstrations to con- 
tinue and State power would have collapsed. De Gaulle’s second 
speech (May 30th) seemed to restore the situation, but in fact it revealed 
it: State power was not relying on its own too feeble strength, but 
on the weakness of the opposing camp. The ‘left’ proved its absence of 
will, and politics abhors a vacuum. On May 13th 1958, de Gaulle had 
conquered France in the name of order. Ten years later, the opposition 
could, but would not, repeat the operation to its own advantage; instead 
of an inverted May 13th we should have had a repeated May 13th. De 
Gaulle—Titan—found his feet once again on the ground that sustains 
his power: not the forces of order, but the fear of disorder; like a 
phoenix, the Gaullist régime was reborn immaculate, through the 
impotence of the parliamentary opposition. 


The workers and students had power in their hands, they found no 
organized force to which to entrust it. A nation-wide crisis becomes a 
revolution, Lenin goes on, when the masses in movement can force 
their leaders to fight, leaders who ‘are afraid of their own victory.’ The 
May movement, despite the weakness of its opponent, was blocked in 
its rise to revolution; the parties and trade unjons wanted none of it— 
lack of a revolutionary organization; the striking workers made no use 
of the power they held, and seeing the hesitations of their leaders some 
began to be afraid of victory, since they did not know what to do with 
it—lack of a revolutionary theory. 


The field of battle, the nation-wide crisis, was favourable, but the 
Communist Party only joined the battle to keep possession of its arms, 
not to open the road to socialism—it left the strikers in the lurch, 
sounding the retreat before the fight began. The two conditions for the 
transformation of a nation-wide crisis into a revolution were lacking: 
no revolutionary organization, no general theory co-ordinated the 
struggle on a national scale. 


At the beginning, the student movement, expanded to include the 
young workers, replaced the vanguard organization; its forms of extra- 
parliamentary action took the place of a strategy. The importance of the 
student ‘detonator’ seems miraculous to whoever cannot spot the trip- 
wire that could unleash a chain reaction in French society as a 
whole. It took the (empty) place of revolutionary organization and theory; 
it played its part within the limits of its possibilities. The May movement 
suggests the perspectives of a revolutionary strategy for the second 
half of the 20th century in the ‘advanced’ capitalist countries. 


Spartacus began his epic with 7o slaves. They established themselves on 
the slopes of Vesuvius; at night the volcano’s fire, in the day its smoke, 
proclaimed from afar the advent of an unprecedented revolt. Later, 
arriving within sight of Rome, Spartacus’ army was immobilized: the 


7 I bid., p. 481. 


world capital was almost defenceless, but the slaves did not dare take it, 
the collapse began.® The Sorbonne, occupied by revolutionary students, 
symbolizes Rome conquered from within: the intellectual citadel has 
opened, the ghetto of the workers’ suburbs may begin to move, if the 
encounter takes place this place will be called revolution. An ‘indepen- 
dent movement of the immense majority in the interests of the immense ~ 
majority,’ the May movement doubly awakened society: by violence 
and by speech. 


* 


The barricade was not a means to invest Paris militarily, it was a 
political instrument. ‘Even in the classic time of street fighting, the 
barricade produced more of a moral than a material effect. It was a 
means of shaking the steadfastness of the military. If it held out until 
this was attained, victory was won; if not, there was defeat.’ The first 
night of the barricades (Friday May roth) did not break the ‘steadfast- 
ness’ of the police and the government, but it conquered Paris politic- 
ally, and inaugurated the first day of general strike that the Fifth Re- 
public has seen. The savagery of the police repression was one reason 
the students were not mere victims, but combatants; they defended 
themselves, and admiration was added to compassion. In France it is 
not the gendarme in person who rules, but fear of the gendarme, and 
infectious courage shattered the fear that bound society together. “Not 
only the State, but the citizens of the State, too, had to be revolution- 
ized. His Majesty’s subjects could only acquire a new skin in a bloody 
fight for liberation." The barricades were defensive, never offensive, 
but the repression was bloody because by do/diug out the demonstrators 
refused to be subjected by fear, and remain the subjects of State power. 
In a society ripe for revolution, the State’s arms are not its strength— 


The Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies must seie power not for the 
purpose of building an ordinary bourgeols republic, nor for the purpose of imme- 
diate transition to socialism. This cannot be. What, then, is the purpose? The Soviets 
must serze power in order to take the first concrete stepe towards this transition, 
steps that can and should be made. In this respect fear is the main enemy.’ (Lenin, 
May 1917, Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 106). 

9 Marx-Engels: Selected Works, Vol L, p. 44. 

10 Engels m Marx-Engels’ Selected Works, VoL L, pp. 131-132. 

u 


12 Ag a political instrument, the barricades revealed the determination of the demon- 
strators and the repressive intentions of the State: it was an ‘exemplary action’: ‘once 
a tacitly but not legally acknowledged lock has been broken open, it becomes an 
exemplary action’ (March 22nd Movement: Ce west qu’ sm début, coutinuces |e combat, 
Maspéro). Hence the political value of the barricade varies as a function of the 
political situation: ‘it is not the barricade itself which is exemplary, but what it 
reveals’ (Ibid.). 

The immediate military superiority of the forces of order was crushing. However, 
the first barricades in the Latin Quarter and the fights of the workers at Peugeot 
and Renault-Flins did measure a relation of forces: the ‘exemplary’ value of these 
confrontations lay (1) in their mobilization of anti-repressive forces throughout 
France; (2) in their immediate proof that these political forces could be transformed 
into material forces. 

According to the polrtcal sitaation, the erres superiority of the repressive forces 
can be restricted, balanced or dominated by the poventra/ supenonty of the revolu- 
tionary forces. What tempers the repression is not kindness but prudence; the 
barricades had forced the authorities to manipulate gingerly this miniature model of a 
possible type of revolution: ‘I can no longer assert as definittvely as I did in 1902’, 
said Kautsky in 1907, ‘that armed uprisings and barricade fighting will not pley the 
decistve part in the coming revolutions. Too clear evidence to the contrary is provided 
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it has none—but the fear that makes it appear strong and the distrust 
with which it divides its opponents. Hence courage, breaking the 
architecture of fear, becomes a superb political instrument; as does 
freedom of speech, which extinguishes distrust. The power to say any- 
thing that reigned in a Sorbonne where ‘prohibition is prohibited’ was 
universal equality in words. The humorist may say that much that was 
said said nothing; he is right but short-sighted. One of our age’s most 
onerous privileges lies in that use of language whereby classes and 
class fractions are distinguished. Each caste of French society possesses 
its specialized jargon, transforming it into a closed universe: its mem- 
bers are accomplices among themselves, exclusive of everyone else; 
words have become frontier posts. The abolition of privilege demands 
the destruction of linguistic segregation; the flood of words that in- 
vaded the Sorbonne evokes the night of August 4th, as well as the first 
Russian Soviets. 


Distrust does not only maintain the distances between the different 
elements of a revolutionary explosion. It also separates today and to- 
morrow. A class is afraid of its own victory so long as it has no experi- 
ence of its autonomous strength, so long as it envisages its ‘victory’ 
solely as a change of the men in power, the transition from one master 
to another, and not as mastery over all governmental personnel. An 
exchange of definitive 56-point programmes does nothing to alter this 
initial dread; only action, commen discussion of this action, and its 
organization, glimpse the possibility of a mastery of events. Hence the 
remarkable transformation of the Sorbonne speeches: in a few weeks, 
from ideal, the word became practical and political; from private, public. 


At the beginning, the ‘general meetings’ were absorbed in the enjoy- 
ment of their own freedom: discussion of the powers of the chairman 
of a session chaired the session; freedom of speech was tested by the 
freedom to say anything, and apelan in speeches on the freedom 
of speech. Against the background of this freedom, as permanent in 
the demonstrations as in the meetings, ‘orators’ appeared, leaders as 
spokesmen, drawing their only authority from the words they spoke 
and the actions they proposed. The constant possibility of interruption 
and rejection in a meeting frees political speech, far from destroying it. 
(This thesis is classical: it was contestation and living democracy which 
produced the great orators in Athens, in 1789, in the Russian Soviets, 
and so on.) Double meeting points, between students and workers, 
between today and tomorrow, the faculties began to co-ordinate the 
action while speech busied itself in the formulation of that ‘latent 
socialism’!> that society conceals beneath its shell of fear and distrust. 


by the expertence of the street battles in Moscow, when a handful of men held up a 
whole army for a week in barricade fighting, and would almost have gained the 
victory, had not the failure of the revolutionary movement in other cities made it 
possible to dispatch such reinforcements to the army that in the end a monstrously 
or force was concentrated against the insurgents. Of course, this relative 
success of the struggle on the barricades was possible only because the city popula- 
tion energetically supported the revolutionaries, while the troops were completely 
demoralired. But who can affirm with certainty that something similar 1s impossible 
in Western Europe’ (Kautsky, cit. Lenin: Collected Werks, Moscow 1962, VoL 15, 
pp- 59-60). 
D Engels. 
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The Non-Jewish Jew and other Essays 


Isaac Deutscher 
Edited with an Introduction by Tamara Deutscher 


Isaac Deutscher died in August 1967. From his papers his widow has edited a group 
of essays and articles with a unity of theme: the place of the Jew in the modern 
world. He writes of some great non-Jewish Jews: Spinoza, Heine, Marx, Trotsky, 
and Freud. He writes of the sufferings of the Jews under Stalin and Hitler, of the 
Zionist ideal, of the establishment of the State of Israel, and of the war of June 1967. 
Tamara Deutscher contributes an absorbing biographical Introduction on “The 
Education of a Jewish Child’, Frontispiece 30/—net 


Encounters with Lenin 


Nikolay Valentinov (N.V. Volsky) 


Translated from the Russian by Paul Rosta and Brian Pearce 
Foreword by Leonard Schapiro 


Exiled to Siberia in 1898 for revolutionary activities, N. V. Volsky escaped to 
Geneva in 1904. There he met the exiled Lenin. The close friendship which ensued 
enabled Volsky to observe Lenin’s life, thoughts, and tastes. These memoirs, 
written fifty years later, long after the author’s break with his friend, provide a 
valuable historical record, now for the first time translated into English. 

7 plates 42/—net 


Survey of the Sino-Sovlet Dispute 
A Commentary and Extracts from the Recent Polemics 1963—1967 


John Gittings 


The purpose of this valuable documentary work is to extract and interpret the 
information and comment from the mass of verbiage exchanged between China 
and the Soviet Union since 1963, and to provide a chronological account of the 
most important issues and events of the Sino-Soviet dispute. An introductory 
essay places the dispute in historical perspective. 84/— net 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Oxford University Press 
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‘No programme, no programme’: from the very first day the “sertous- 
minded’ sirens refuted a revolutionary movement that permitted itself 
demonstrations without first posting up the five-year plan it would 
carry out once popular power had been established. Hence the general 
amazement at the sight of the most far-reaching upheaval of the society 
since the Popular Front. It was not made in the name of electoral pro- 
grammes duly countersigned by the ‘responsible’ organizations—the 
latter, completely absorbed in dotting the i’s in the said programmes, 
were the most surprised. In place of a programme, the events adminis- 
tered a number of lessons which were only unexpected for the politic- 
ians who find it politic to ignore them. 


Firstly, the lack of a detailed central programme is not a hindrance at 
the beginning of an authentically revolutionary movement. The 
phenomenon of ‘cabjers de doltances’ recurs in all sectors; initiative re- 
places dirigism; invention is substituted for obedience. May saw 
emerge more projects of transformation established by the workers 
themselves than the experts had worked out in a decade. This kind of 
absence of programme is merely a concession to what the Marxist 
classics call ‘the initiative of the masses’. It proves the presence of a 
desire for transformation growing in the France of 1968 as in that of 
1788. 


Secondly, the content of a programme depends above all on the State 
power that will carry it out. It is not just a question of knowing which 
political party will govern, but what form will the power take: central- 
ized or not, bourgeois or not. When Marx glorified the Commune and 
analysed in it ‘the most glorious deed of our Party’, he was not referring 
to the Commune’s ‘programme’, since this was totally confused and 
hardly socialist, but to its existence and actions: ‘the great social 
measure of the Commune was its own working existence’.14 The young 
revolutionaries were reproached with not having said before under- 
taking a long struggle what would happen when it ended. A thesis 
should be stamped on the serious brows knit over the ‘anarchism’ of 
the young, a thesis not written by an anarchist: ‘Every step of real 
movement is more important than a dozen programmes.’ !5 


Thirdly,—if a programme limited to a description of the results of a 
revolution is inadequate; if on the contrary it is essential to decide on 
the path and the tasks that lead to this revolution; if it is understood 
that a programme is a strategic plan; 

—if it is reckoned absurd to tie one’s plans to the tail of a comet so as 
to rise to the “American challenge’ around ap 2000; if it is no longer 
satisfactory to pasture the fat kine of socialism in the green meadows of 
electoral dreams; 

—if Lenin was right not to confuse the electoral poster and the 
revolutionary programme: ‘Marx’s theory has elucidated the real task 
of a revolutionary socialist party, which is not to invent plans for the 
reorganization of society, to preach to the capitalists and their lackeys 
the improvement of the workers’ lot, or to hatch plots, but to organize 


1 Marx-Engels: Selected Works, VoL I, p- 527. 
15 Marx in Ibid., Vol. IL p. 16. 
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the class struggle of the proletariat and to lead this struggle whose 
ultimate aim is the conquest of political power by the proletariat andl 
the organization of socialist society’ ;1° 

then perhaps we shall be able to discover in the movement that came to 
life in May 1968 the strategic perspective of the revolution incubating 
in Europe today, and, confronting it, the threat of a counter-revolution. 


The balance of these two possibilities provisionally maintains a terrified 
society that, until May 1968, thought itself eternal. 


It The Three Operational Theatres 


A few barricades defended a small area in the Latin Quarter one Friday 
evening, and the whole society found itself face to face with its political 
and social destiny. The enormous disproportion between the ‘cause’ 
and the ‘effect’ is obscured rather than explained if we are satisfied 
denote the student movement as ‘revelatory’. Revelatory of what? 
How could an action whose ‘violence’ was restricted to the disruption 
of traffic in five Paris streets upset the State and convulse the society? 
We must be able to extend our astonishment; more astonishing than 
the students is this ‘adult’ world, supposedly unshakeable and so easily 
shaken. 


The spark of student violence fell in an inflammable situation that 
latently pre-existed and still survives, the sole battlefield on which are 
simultaneously posed the question of the political régime and the 
question of the social régime. 


In France rage has become an infectious disease’.!? The violence, 
initially student violence, then general violence, was: 

I. immediately effective in its form: far from being foreign to normal 
political action, it is inevitable; 

2. restricted and blocked in its effects by the opposition political 
parties—particularly the pcr—who preferred perpetual impotence sis-4- 
gis the State to the seizure of power; 

3. eventually effective, in its content, in which a latent revolutionary 
situation could be discerned. 


Violent Politics 


The violence of words and demonstrations began in the amphitheatres 
and in the streets; it was ‘extra-parliamentary’. If the deputies’ speeches 
did not affect it, its infectiousness, on the contrary, was enough to 
dissolve parliament. Only he who is stupid enough to confuse political 
life and parliamentary life can imagine that ‘violence’ violated the 
peaceful ‘political debate’. When it abandons the realm of verbal de< 
claration to define itself in the world of relations of force, politics is not 
at all unfaithful to itself, it simply becomes serious. 


The ultimate, but permanent possibility of the use of physical violence 


16 Lenin. 
17 Cohn-Bendit. 
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defines the play of political forces in its specificity. No politics without 
a horizon of violence: all classical (‘bourgeois’) political philosophy 
affirms this, contemporary political practice confirms it, and on this 
point Marxism makes no innovation, defining as it does political life by 
the (class) sirg gh. 


I might here appeal to Mao Tse-tung (political power grows out of the 
barrel of a gun),/% but it is enough to refer to Max Weber, a perfectly 
respectable writer, hardly suspected of extremism, and one who is taught 
at the Sorbonne: “one can define the modern state sociologically only 
in terms of the specific sass peculiar to it, as to every political group- 
ing, namely, the use of physical force. “Every State is founded on 
force,” said Trotsky at Brest-Litovek. That is indeed right.’ 


On the horizon of all dialogue, the modern State maintains its strength; 
“it (successfully) claims a sromopoly of the legitimate use of physical Sores. D ba 
it breaks off its dialogue with those it has decided to regard as ‘non- 
representative’, it leaves no choice but that between the silence of 
acquiescence and violent rejection. The demonstrators—peasant culti- 
vators, workers or students—have drawn identical lessons from the 
‘especially intimate relationship between the State and violence today’: 
1. Whoever contests the State, whatever the issue, exposes his own 
body to the effects of this “especially intimate relationship’ ; 

2. Whoever exposes himself to the State’s ‘legitimate’ violence must be 
sure of a popular support which will restrain the State and its violence; 


Only courage can sustain the proposition that follows logically: 

3. Whoever publicly seeks popular support against the State exposes 
himself once again to the consequences of the famous ‘especially 
intimate relationship’ ; 


And, in its turn, only intelligence can conclude: 

4. Whoever contests must be able to utilize the ‘legitimate’ repression 
of the State to assure himself a popular echo until the State is forced 
either to abandon repression or to lose its legitimacy in the eyes of those 
who support it or suffer it. 


“Extra-parliamentary’ violence is doubly necessary in this context, be- 
cause it is doubly political. It is the precondition for a dialogue with the 
State—forced to recognize as a ‘valid interlocutor’ whoever it cannot 
suppress physically; it is an effective dialogue with the population, in 
order to obtain reinforcements from other political sectors. 


The principle of this violence is as old as the parliamentary régime 
itself. The majority of social reforms have been introduced by it, then 


ratified by the parliamentary representatives; once its victory is total, 
a change of régime follows. De Gaulle provided the last example 
when he took power in 1958. Limiting Pflimlin to the alternatives of 
resignation or a fight with the French Army in a state of insurrection, 


18 Mao Tse-tung: Selected Werks, Peking 1965, VoL II, p. 224. 
19 Max Weber: ‘Politics as a Vocation’, in Gerth and Mills, cds., Essays from Max 
Weber, London 1947, pp. 77-78. 


de Gaulle acted no differently than did the students on the barricades 
the workers of Flins or Peugeot: either the forces of order abandon th: 
field, or they use force with the political consequences that that implies 


Exchange of ideas—yes, exchange of blows—no, sententiously pro 
nounces every authority, not without reserving for itself alone the 
power to fm the dividing line. What new idea, what daring demand 
what embryonic form of expression has not been felt as a blow? Only 
received ideas find an easy reception. 


The State exercises the monopoly of physical violence and claim: 
thereby the exorbitant privilege of distinguishing what belongs to the 
commerce of ideas and what constitutes an exchange of blows. Witt 
the pretext of protecting the freedom of pure ideas, it gives itself the 
freedom to define what is an idea and what is not. Monopolizing th: 
use of force, and thereby determining the use of ideas, the State always 
proclaims in the last analysis: ‘I am the only philosopher’. 


If this monopoly of physical force was not only a legal claim but an 
absolute fact, it would only leave room for a State monologue. Extra- 
parliamentary violence is always a dialogue, it becomes the only 
dialogue possible when the will to be heard is opposed by a determina- 
tion not to listen. 


“The habit of violence’ does not bring with it fascism, as sins do the 
Devil, but the inability to use violence becomes impotence before 
fascism. Whoever prefers to ignore this has not read Brecht or Lenin, 
or even Machiavelli and all political thought since politics has beep 
thought. 


This inevitable violence is inscribed in two kinds of conflict: the tradi- 
tional political game that represses it, the revolutionary situation tha 
prolongs it. ý 


Politics in a Vice 


Extra-parliamentary violence collides directly with the State apparatus 
whose repressive monopoly it calls into question. The opposition 
parties had to choose between it and the safety of the State as it is. 
Half-heartedly, they tried evasion, as if it were enough to hesitate 
between two camps to become the arbiter. They found that they were 
impotent. 


The role of the Communist Party was a signal one, It constantly insisted 
on separating the social and the governmental, the struggle for the 
workers’ demands and its inevitable political significance. Imposing an 
end on the strike in the name of elections, it blocked social agitation 
with the parliamentary game. But a block is not a solution and the 
Communist Party rediscovered the characteristic contradiction between 
its Marxist civil status and its parliamentary ‘maturity’, between its pla- 
card of revolutionary principles and its moderate and fruitless real action. 
A situation all the more difficult in that in two months the political 
blocking mechanism revealed all its secrets. 
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In the first three weeks of May the demonstrations, strikes and factory 
occupations brought the régime into crisis. From then on, the extra- 
parliamentary violence remained the horizon of the political crisis. The 
opposition parties bore rather than exploited this violence; they refused 
basically to accept its logic and, as they did not wish to pass from a 
nation-wide crisis to a revolutionary situation, they gave in. The retreat 
was masked, the pretext for it was the need for anend to the strikes so as 
to allow the elections, or the lack of preparation and unity (not even a 
governmental programme common to all the Left). These arguments 
allow us to glimpse what aroused this discomfiture: not the strength of 
the enemy, but a rejection of the tasks that a revolution implies. 


At the beginning, the government appealed to the authority of the 
State; the opposition parties, strengthened by the authority of the 
strikes, demanded a ‘popular government’. Parliament was out of 
action, the official government had obtained a small majority on May 
22nd, it would probably not have mustered it again a week later 
(Giscard-d’Estaing had demanded the dismissal of the Prime Minister). 


De Gaulle’s threats were as firm as the means he had to carry them out 
were fragile. The counter-threat of the opposition was non-existent, 
while it disposed of the supreme power: to continue the strike, blocking 
all political and economic activity. 


The elections were a pretext. The opposition could quite easily have 
answered the Head of State by saying that it accepted them in principle, 
provided that the conditions were discussed (the electoral procedure, 
the constituency boundaries fixed by the government to its own ad- 
vantage for several years now, the intervention of the State in the 
electoral campaign, etc). While the strikes went on, it was in a position 
of strength and could demand impartial elections and contest a partial 
government. 


The lack of a governmental programme common to all the opposition 
goes to the heart of the matter. The parties of the Left and extreme 
Left were not, in fact, prepared—or did not want—to seize power, not 
because they lacked 2 programme, but because they were looking for 
one. No seizure of power has ever been achieved by posting a quin- 


quennial proclamation. 


Historical transformations are, depending on the case, made in the 
name of the popular will, of force, or of empty principles and phrases. 
But the detailed government programme is worked out in contact with 
realities; it follows the accession to power, it does not precede it. In an 
emergency, to waste time turning out your pockets under the guise of 
looking for a programme shows that you do not know what to do with 
your hands. Every country in its time presents this tragi-comic spec- 
tacle; in France it has a particular flavour thanks to the very overtly 
centralized nature of the State. 


The French Republic still remains today an ‘empire without an em- 
peror®; the infinite ramifications of its apparatus, its monarchical 


u Engels. 


centralization, its powers of intervention, have lasted since Richelier 
and Napoleon. This apparatus has served various interests; modernized 
it retains its dirigism. The politician who undertakes to give details o 
what use he proposes to make of it finds himself under the painfo 
obligation to tell each citizen what he will be doing in five years time 
This art has more to do with astrology than with politics. Even wher 
they are opposed to a third, it is rare for two astrologers to make 
identical forecasts, even rarer for them to be listened to seriously. 


Through the power condensed in it, the State is the ‘apple of discord’? 
of French politics. With their disputes over a programme, the Lef 
shared the discord before securing the apple. De Gaulle only had tc 
reach out his hand. 


May disclosed what they wanted to ignore, a daring France, socialh 
pre-revolutionary. June rediscovered a country politically much mort 
bourgeois, conservative, traditional. A barrier separated the social an 
the political: the stake of the political struggle (the use of the State as i 
is) did not correspond to the stake in the social struggle (differen 
society). As society is managed by the State, the State introduced self- 

ent: the stronger and more centralized it is, the more it musi 
be inhabited by a single will, and the more this will is (auto-) con- 
scrvative. 


In the official political game, accepted by the parliamentary opposition, 
society no longer controls the State, the State imposes its own prin- 
ciples on society; ‘general rules that one prescribes for others so as tc 
conserve for oneself more freedom of action’.® In the elaboration of its 


1 “That huge governmental machinery, entofling like a boa constrictor the real social 
body in the ubiquitous meshes of a standing army, hierarchical bureaucracy, an 


“But the working class cannot simply lay hold on the ready-made state 

and wield it for thelr own purpose. The political Instrument of their enslavement 

cannot serve as the political instrament of their emancipation. 

“The modem bourgeois state is embodied in two great organs, parliament and the 

government, Parliamentary omnipotence had, during the period of the party of orde: 

ge ee ee 

Imperialism, with its mockery of parliament, is the régime now flourishing in most 

of the great military states of the continent. At first view, apparently, the nsurpetory 
of the governmental body over society itself, rising alike above and 


over the producing class. The assembly of the ghosts of all the defunct French 
parliaments which still haunts Versailles wields no real force save the governmental 
machinery as shaped by the Second Empire.’ (Karl Marx, ‘Second Draft (Vtaroj 
Nabrosok) of the Ctvil War in France’, Arkhis Marksa i Ehag’ sa, Vol. O (VID), 
1934, PP. Y E ae ee own.) 

™ Marx in Marr-Engels: Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 517; where the English version 
has ‘bone of contention’, continental editions have ‘apple of discord’—Translater’s 
pug 
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programmes, the Left presupposes the State, while the State, the 
empire without an emperor, presupposes a saviour of order, an © 
uncrowned emperor. Intent on drawing up its little documents, the 
opposition provides the rods with which it will one day be beaten. 


For an easily manipulated public opinion, so long as there is no crisis, 
anew State programme is needless, everything is in order. When the 
crisis breaks out, the State is the sole programme: order must be pre- 
served—without it ‘the Left itself could not carry out its programme’. 
So long as the present State is not overhauled from top to bottom, the 
slightest crisis will provoke the re-emergence of a strong man. France 
has rarely been short of them: it is not they who make the State, the 
State produces them. 


The political opponent of the May movements, the opponent who has 
paralysed the parties of the Left and extreme Left for decades, is not an 
individual who could be countered by the publication of an electoral 
manifesto, nor the so-called ‘affluent society’ and the apparent ‘de- 
politicization of the masses’—but rather the depoliticization of society 
by the State. 


Whoever leaves all power concentrated in the hands of the State gives 
in to an eternal blackmail: to save the State is to save Order, to rein- 
force the State 1s to reinforce whoever holds State power here and now. 
By making the streets, factories and universities the sites of political 
life, the movement born in May brought repoliticization and destatifi- 
cation to the fore; this led, not to a change in political programme, but 
to a convulsion in the very nature of power, consequently to a revolu- 
tion, The ‘parody’ of Napoleon Us Empire, remarked Marx, ‘was 
necessary to free the mass of the French nation from the weight of 
tradition and to work out in pure form the opposition between the State 
power and the society.’ (1852).** The Empire was followed by the Paris 
Commune, not by a parliamentary republic.» 


™ Marx-Engels: Selected Works, VoL I, p. 340. 

D The idea of a necessary or logical progression from an authoritarian régime to a 
parliamentary régime and thence to socialism—the ‘paritamentary road’ to socialism 
—1s so foreign to Marx that he regards the reverse course as much more conceivable, 
from paritamentarism to an authoritarian régime and then to a socialist revolution. 
From the parliamentary republic of 1848 to the Empire of Napoleon OI, from the 
latter to the Comnmmne, ‘the cycles of political forms were only the political expres- 
sion of the real changes society underwent’ (‘Second Draft of the Civil War in 
France,’ op. et., p. 428). Or mea mrsa, the development of bourgeois society corres- 
ponds to a reinforcement of the repressive State, not of democmacy: 

‘But the revolution is thoroughgoing. It is still journeying through purgatory. It 
does its work methodically. By December znd 1851, it had completed one half of its 
preparatory work; it is now completing the other half. First it perfected the parlia- 
mentary power, in order to be able to overthrow it. Now that it has attained this, it 
perfects the extractive power, reduces it to its purest expression, isolates it, sets It up 
against itself as the sole target, in order to concentrate all its forces of destruction 
against it. And when it has done this second half of its preliminary work, Europe will 
leap from its seat and cxultaotly exclhim: Well Grubbed, old mole!’ (The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparts, 1852). 

From the Fourth to the Fifth, but not from the Fifth to bourgeots parliamentary 


democracy. 
‘Finally, in its struggle against the revolution, the parliamentary republic found itself 
compelled to strengthen, along with the repressive powers, the resources and 


8I 


The opposition failed to take power because it did not want to act; 

claimed that it was condemned to inaction because it had no pr 
gramme. From the streets, the workers offered it power; it preferred + 
stay indoors discussing what it would do later, without leaving tho: 
who gave it the power today the job of deciding about that tomorrov 
Power, surprised, passed under the windows and went away, slighted, 


A century ago, Marx mentioned ‘that peculiar malady... which hol 
those infected by it fast in an imaginary world and robs them of s 
sense, all memory and all understanding of the rude external world.’ 
The classification of this new symptom of parkasmentary cretinism spat 
no one the necessity of interrogating the causes of the malady. Aimip 
for power, the parliamentary opposition encouraged the revolutio: 
recoiling before the revolution, it gave in to order. In both cases, 
could not put through its programme behind the State’s back: tt 
expected to support the State when it vacillates, and to keep quiet onc 
the State no longer needs it. The notorious depoliticization is in fae 
a deparliamentarianization of the people, ‘convinced ... that the timi 
are past when the cackle of geese could save the Capitol’.?? 


The Lightning of Revolution 


The revolution surprises: its opponents, its partisans, its spectators, a 
are amazed. It ‘bursts’ like a ‘thunderclap’ or an ‘electric spark’. 3 J 
was foreseen neither at this time nor in this place, it was no longe 


expected. 


If a revolution takes its time, its outbreaks are dispersed and surpris 
attempts a recovery. Student riots—strikes, workers’ demands, politics 
crisis—elections: official thought scatters the aspects of one sing) 
situation and refuses to add them together. The violence that ha 
abruptly emerged it judges ‘abnormal’; it explains it from the point c 
view of ‘normal’ society, peaceful and organized at bottom, bu 
fissured by mere accidents that a few reforms will abolish. Howeves 
once all the demands are gathered together, they constitute a blast the 
only a revolution can satisfy. Is this Utopiar 


It is unanimously concluded that the spirit of revolution floats abov 
the stagnant waters of a non-revolutionary ‘objective situation’ 
Political statistics seemed to confirm this; the majority of parties hav 
not posted revolution in their programmes. Social statistics make thei 
contribution: students are by birth petty bourgeois, and when the 
preach revolution and are denounced (as ‘leftists”) by working-clas 
organizations, they can only be representing themselves, not th 
working class. But without the latter, we know that no revolution i 
possible. Z 


centralization of governmental power. All revolutions perfected this machine instea 
of smashing it. The parties that contended in tum for domination regarded th 
possesion of this huge state edifice as the principal spoils of the victor’ (Ibid. 
p. 333). 

16 Marx-Engels: Selected Works, Vol L, p. 308. 

27 Ibid., p. 251. 

28 Marx: ‘Second Draft of the Civil War ia France,’ op. eit., pp. 400 and 412. 
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The tedium of such a description lies in the fact that it is just as true 
today as it was yesterday. The students were of petty bourgeois birth, 
and ‘cut off from the working class’, on May 13th as well as on May 
29th; they were the originators of a general strike nonetheless. The 
political parties had not changed their statutes on Wednesday May 29th, 
but no one could any longer guarantee their legalism, for no one knew 
any longer where legality lay. Descriptions, polls, statistics and journal- 
ism merely skimmed the wasifest society, whereas the revolution re- 
vealed a /atent society abruptly emerging: Tt is the great significance of 
all crises that they reveal what is hidden; they cast aside all that is con- 
ventional, superficial or petty; they sweep away the political garbage, 
and expose the real mainsprings of the actual class struggle.’” 


The disease incubating in an officially peaceful soctety only appears— 
like neuroses in individuals—in a period of crisis. In the interval, the 
work of the revolution remains hidden; galleries are tunnelled beneath 
the peaceful surface without it being possible to establish a general 
picture of them. Only the examination of a crisis enables us to exclaim 
with Marx, ‘Well grubbed, old molel’; only the crisis reveals the 
‘objective situation’ of the revolution and the value of all the revolu- 
tionary pretensions. (One day—August 4th 1914—was enough for the 
stupefied Lenin to see that the workers’ leaders in the biggest workers’ 
party in Europe were politically bourgeois: the German Socialists 
accepted the outbreak of the War.) - 


Two ways of defining a society follow. The first is descriptive: it is 
absorbed by a consideration of the calm surface, it counts the votes cast 
for the different parties, it compares the incomes and demands of the 
different classes. The second is strategie: it does not seek for illumination 
from the gentle clarity that bathes a bureaucratic society, it finds it in 
the lightning projected by crises or revolutions; it defines classes on the 
basis of their decisive conflicts and does not restrict itself to lining them 
up side by side; for it, the key to class statistics lies in the class struggle, 


not pice versa. 


The May movement did not emerge from a parliamentary game, it has 
not died with an electoral diversion. Beneath the ballot papers survives 
the revolutionary situation disclosed in May. 


UW The Revolutionary Situation 


Three distinctive signs point the originality of the May movement: the 
role of the students; the importance of the youth-adult opposition; and 
the ‘anarchism’, the anti-authoritarian aspect of its initiatives. These 
three characteristics, three constants, have been manifested by every 
French revolutionary movement. If they did not appear so perfectly or 
completely in 1936 or in 1944, the logical conclusion must be that the 
situation in 1968 is more revolutionary. The Communist leaders prefer 
to classify these features under the rubric ‘leftism’, refusing to observe 
that the youthful and impulsive style of a 2oth-century revolution is 
staring them in the face. 





2 Lenin: Selected Works, Vol. IL p. 87. 
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The Miners’ 
Association 


A Trads Union in the Age 
of the Chartists 


R. CHALLINOR, B. RIPLEY 


The National Association of Miners, barn in 
1642, was tho first genuinely national trade 
union in Britain. This well-documented and 
exciting book on its brief but stormy career of 
battle mst tremendous odds throws a flood 
of new t on relations between the trade 
unions the Chartist movement. 
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Marx on China 
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buns (1858—60) Marx analysed the efforts of 
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The students discover that revolution is the prize; the ‘youth revolt’ 
discovers the revolution’s strength; the anti-authoritarian impulse 
locates the decisive battlefield—the State. May distributed all the 
elements of an as yet unjoined battle. 


Students and Popular Revolution 


The student movement was made dynamite by what the strikers could 
read in it: socialism within arm’s reach, and a way to lay their hands on 
socialism. Via the students, the workers discovered that revolution ts 
possible: that is, they rediscovered themselves. 


It is customary to distinguish student demands, which should be of 
purely academic scope, from their revolutionary ‘dreams’. In the same 
way, one could ‘distinguish’ between sulphuric acid as sulphuric acid 
and petrol as petrol, and claim to have demonstrated on the basis of this 
correct analysis that the Molotov cocktail does not exist. Everyone 
knows the economic, social and demographic data that are transform- 
ing the university into a focus of permanent discontent. On the other 
hand, it has been forgotten that students have always been a critical 
mass whose explosion can unleash a revolution. The descriptive de- 
finition of the student situation conceals its strategic definition, a focus 
no longer of discontent, but of revolution. 


The occupation of the Sorbonne had its shattering impact because it 
transformed every workers’ struggle into a people’s struggle. A purely 
working-class workers’ revolution fails, as the Glorious Days of June 
1848 showed: ‘on the side of the Paris proletariat stood none but 
itself’. 


A revolution has no chance of success unless it catches fire on its popular 
side, not just on its working-class side. When, two months after 
writing The Communist Manifesto, Marx attempted to radicalize the 
German Revolution (April 1848), he set up a bourgeois newspaper and 
agitated among the Rhenish bourgeoisie. It is not enough to explain 
that this was a special case, that a bourgeois revolution had to be com- 
pleted first of all, before the torch could be taken over by the revolution 
of a still hardly developed proletariat. This is true, but it explains only 
the particular case, not the general law: every proletarian revolution is 
born of a ‘nation-wide crisis’, i.e. of a blocked bourgeois revolution, 
when democratic or national tasks urgently need attention and a 
bourgeois society reveals its inability to take them on for fear of being 
overtaken and losing its privileges. 


The students ‘in solidarity with the workers’ have understood the 
mechanism of revolution: in the zoth century a separate ‘1789’ has 
become impossible, and bourgeois-democratic aims can only be 
attained by the construction of a socialist society. There is no longer 
any room today for two revolutions, one democratic, the other pro- 
letarian. The first can only be attained because the second brings it in 
its train, in an initial phase that Lenin described in Russia as the 


30 Marx in Marx-Engels: Selected Works, VoL I, p. 254. 
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‘democratic dictatorship of the workers and peasants’ and that tł 
Chinese called ‘New Democracy’ and which Marx had already desi, 
nated for continental Europe as a ‘real people’s revolution’.*! 


The students’ struggle did not merely add the demands of the untve 
sities to those of the workers and peasants. The infectiousness of the 
example cannot be explained by an addition of demands. The launchir 
of a strike in a factory always tends to set off chain reactions: “the mor 
influence of strikes on the workers is as great as the spectacle of the 
comrades’ ceasing, if only momentarily, to be slaves and becoming tl 
equals of the wealthy is infectious for them.’ In this factor, whic 
Lenin calls ‘moral’ so as to suggest something in it that goes beyond tF 
strictly economic demand, the latent revolution is seen in the mome+ 
tarily conquered equality. The two biggest French strikes in the 2ot 
century (1936 and 1968) owe their size to the materialization of th 
‘moral factor’: the victory of the Popular Front,” like the red Sorbonni 
was a revolution in embryo. A general strike—as everyone knows- 
brings the whole society into question, so the whole society must i 
brought into question for a general strike to break out. Even if tk 
Communist Party refused them a duly signed affidavit, it was becaus 
they seemed revolutionary that the students acted as a spark in tk 


powder-keg. 


A proof that the situation was revolutionary : the powder caught.** 


31 Letter to Kugelmann, April 12th 1871. Lenin commented: ‘In Europe, in 187 
there was not a single country on the Continent in which the proletariat constitute 
the majanty of the people. A “people’s” revolution, one that actually swept tt 
majority into its stream, could be such only 1f it embraced both the proletariat ap 
the peasants. These two classes then constituted the “people”. These two classes a+ 
united by the fact that the “buresucratic-military state machine” oppresses, crushe 
exploits them. To smash this machine, to break sé np—is truly in the interest of tt 
“people”... is “the preliminary condition” for a free alliance between the poore 
peasants and the proletarians’ (‘State and Revolution’, Selected Works, VoL II, p. 333 
Bey pee eee er ron co ae a eee ee 
revolution in this sense: 

1. because ‘2 number of new “middle strate” EEE A A TE EPE 
again and again by capitalism . . . tt would be a profound misteke to think that tk 
“complete” proletarianization of the majority of the population is essential f 
bringing about such a revolution’ (Lenin: Selected Works, Vol I, p. 79). 

2. the students, at the side of the socialist proletariat, can be ‘the vanguard of rew 


lutionary democracy’, in opposition to the liberal bourgeoisie (1905). 
Conclusion: 


A Marxist Party ‘does not divide the “people” into “classes” so that the advance 

class will become locked up within itself, will confine itself within narrow limits, an 

emesculate its activity for fear that the economic rulers of the world will recoil; 

does that so that the advanced class, which does not suffer from the half-heartednes 

vacillation and indecision of the intermediate classes, should fight with all the greate 

Sy AAA atusar Oe De Cae oF eee Penge eae te ee 

people’ (Lenin: Selected Works, VoL I, p. 572). 

32 Lenin. 

3 Prom the street fighting of February 1934 to the electoral victory of April-Ma 

1936. 

H Tf a closer definition of this ‘mor! factor —analogous to the ‘exemplary value’ c 

certain actions (March 22nd Movement)}—s desired, it should be compared with th 
by 


qui 
ism’, Where a different kind of birth was concerned: ‘It would be convenient t 
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Youth or the Revolt of the Productive Forces 


In the factories, when it was essential to organize the strike, to begin 
occupation, to fight with the crs; in the universities; in the streets; in 
the schools; everywhere, young people were much the most deter- 
mined. Similarly with the young staff, engineers and technicians who 
participated in the movement as in no previous strike. Vague psycho- 
logical theories about inter-generational conflict cannot explain the 
importance suddenly assumed by the young who became both unifying 
principle and accelerator of the revolutionary movement. 


A young worker is a young worker, a young bourgeois is a young 
bourgeois, youth does not form a social class—true statements that the 
‘thinkers’ in the Communist Party have transformed into a warm 
muffler. A young worker is not a mature worker, a young technician is 
not—usually—an old technician, the difference exploded in the May 


movement, 


Deep, the break is not a fixed one. Age only gives a first indication; one 
French worker in four will be under 25 by 1971. Under 25 —unemploy- 
ment, low wages, housing crisis, etc: age does not determine youth 
positively (biological maturity is reached at 14), bourgeois society 
defines it negatively by excluding it. The young man wanders in 
society without dwelling there, the society exploits him without 
‘integrating’ him. The capitalist economy and the State administration 
position the frontier-poles in relation to their peculiar and variable 
needs; hence the line of contestation varies without being definable 
by date of birth. It is possible to stay young all one’s life; materially 
it means poverty and insecurity; socially, damnation; intellectually, 
good fortune. 


The students’ revolt ‘caught’ as a trail not of powder but of youth. 
Sons of bourgeois, relatively privileged future personnel, the students are 
all these things, but above all they constitute a reservoir of productive 
forces: when they examine their future they cannot but contest society 
globally. Their future is balanced on the point where living labour 
bows to monetary relations; where their productive forces are inte- 
grated, broken or perverted by what Marx called the ‘narrow basis’ of 
the (social) relations of production. The most important thing in life is 
the choice of a career: society decides it by making one unemployed, 
another a lackey. The student struggle crystallizes and publicly demon- 


strates ‘de revolt of modern productive forces as a whole against bourgeois 
relations of production. 


In other words: the sole cause Marx assigned to a European revolution. 


He described as “productive forces’ not only machines and the material 
organization of production, but also men—the assembled workers, 
together with science and the bearers of science, technical knowledge 
and the technicians. The more industry develops, the more science 


dismiss these difficulties by deciaring that we are dealing with psychological cures. 
ee ee O EE 
logical representations are invoked to combat equally 


specific p 
turbances’ (Lévi-Strauss: Sirwctural Anthropology, New York, 1963, p. 191). 
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appears as an immediate productive force: ‘the whole production pre 

ceas does not present itself as subsumed under the immediate ability 

the worker, but as a technological application of science.’ Th 

distance between Renault and the faculties decreases with the conver 
gence of their positions in the production process: “Then inventio 

becomes business and the application of science to immediate produc 

tion a determining and encouraging criterion for production itself.’*¢ 


To read in the May sky the conjuncture of the ‘students’ movemen! 
with the ‘workers’ movement’ (adding the trail of the technician: 
comet) is to watch the planets turn while forgetting the sun. Tb 
worker, the student, the young technician, the research worker: tc 
gether they bring into question the whole organization of the produc 
tion of wealth. The general revolt is the revolt of the producer: Tt is les 
the immediate labour performed by man himself or the time that b 
works than the appropriation of his general productivity, his compre 
hension of nature and dominion over it through his existence as 
social body that appears as the supporting pillar of production an 
wealth.’57 


Wage-increases begin to be curtailed by the ‘needs of the economy’ 
henceforth these needs themselves are in question. The first example 
of ‘worker-controlled’ production in striking factories, the multiplics 
tion of management committees and reform commissions set up by th 
strikers, introduced a demand quite different from a simple rise i 
wages: ths abolition of the wage-sarwer. The classic slogan has become a 
immediate prospect; it does not imply the immediate disappearance c 
wages, but a recognition of the fact that a producer is not paid by th 
sum doled out to him, even with some minimal rise. Money can n 
longer be the equivalent of the worker, just as it cannot remain tb 
measure of the global needs of the economy. 


The scandal inaugurated in May was perfect: people spoks withov 
counting. At all levels producers speculated with words, while th 
speechless speculators could no longer decide the fate of this labour o 
that research by comparing rates of profit on investments. There ha 
been a hierarchy of silence which transmitted the ‘needs of the ecc 
nomy’, punctuated by recessions and crisis, from summit to base. Ther 
now suddenly emerged a pyramid of initiatives in the opposite directior 


A regulatory mechanism is necessary—but why that of free competi 
tion, which is very limited anyway? Why that of State finance, whic 
can anyway be used in various ways? A simpler one began to come int 
use, the mouth and the ear. The greatest American economists have 
with suspicious haste, discovered that gold ‘is a barbarous fetish’,* an 
that it would be better to govern international exchange by conversa 
tions between officials than by the ‘blind mechanisms’ of monetar 
circulation. The idea suggests that the recipe could be applied to th 





33 Karl Marx: Gramerisse der Kritik der politischen Okemenrie, Berlin 1953, p. 587 (Frenc 
edition : Fondements di la Critzqua de l’ Economie politiqns, Paris, 1967, VoL II, p. 214). 
36 Thid., p. 591 (Fondements: VoL IL, p. 220). 

37 Ibid., p. 593 (Feadements: VoL II, p. 222). 

30 Keynes. 
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national economy by producers who regard themselves as at least as 
‘responsible’ as the present leaders of the great powers. The participa- 
tion of research workers, technicians and young managerial staff in the 
May movement has revealed the difference between financial hierarchy 
and technical responsibility in the French economy. The realm of the 
word succeeding the realm of money, decisions taken in relation to 
social utility and not to the profitability of relatively short-term invest- 
ments, public debate instead of private negotiation, control of produc- 
tion by the producers: socialism. 
* 

In a society peculiarly ripe for a revolution, the front of the class 
struggle traverses the whole society. Youth is not a new class, it holds 
an outpost in front of the proletarian positions because it embodies the 
revolution of the productive forces as a whole. The opposition between 
capital and labour has become directly visible as the question of life and 
death: ‘in other words, in opposition to labour past in time but existing 
in space (=capital and capitalist society) there is living labour present 
in time... Capital . . . can only be opposed by living labour power’.® 
Bourgeois society is the corpse seizing the living. 


Reciprocally, the bourgeois front includes other strata of the population 
who profit indirectly by exploitation, or are afraid. A pregnant society 
without a revolution as midwife develops parasitic excrescences which 
would be cut out by decisions made in rational and public discussion. 
The productive forces are less and less individual, more and more 
collective and organized; hence in so far as an individual no longer 
participates actively in production, his feelings of powerlessness in- 
crease, along with his need for some security, however inadequate. 
Hence his fear of the unknown that is modern production, as seen from 
afar. Dread of a change which is outside one’s own control is the 
argument of the party of order; the incoherence of the capitalist 


economy assures it parliamentary strength. 


No stratum of the population escapes division. Humility before the 
‘needs’ of the (capitalist) economy may affect certain fractions of the 
working class; ‘in machines, knowledge appears as an alienated know- 
ledge outside the worker’.© Especially if there is a ‘labour aristocracy’ 
that fears for its own security, fears for the crumbs it collects in the 
present economy. Engels and Lenin denounced the leaders of the 
English trade unions las perfect representatives of this parasitic ‘elite’. 
Often during the May strikes, young people and old workers (who 
could remember 1936) found themselves united in opposition to cer- 
tain over-‘moderate’ middle-aged officials. 


Ten million strikers: not just the great majority of wage-workers, but 
the best part of the nation’s productive forces—whence the possibility 
of a peoples revolution. But this is not as such a majority of the popula- 
tion. Furthermore, united in the occupation of their factories the 
strikers were the only decision centres; dispersed in their homes they 
became once again the objects of decisions transmitted by their radios 





39 Marx: Gramerisss, op. cil., p. 942 (Fandements, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 652). 
40 Ibid., p. 586 (Fomdearents: VoL IL p. 215). 
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and newspapers—whence the necessity for a people’s revolution. 
Parliament does not represent the productive forces; it will not give 
them power though it may well be that it will endorse past festuw the 
fact that they have seized it and will bold it. Power is not given, but 
taken. 


The Anti-Authoritarian Initiative and the Withering Away of the 
State 


May was the month of Diogenes: everyone went on strike in his own 
tub. The unions asked the State and the bosses, ‘What would you do 
without us?’; they witbheld the following question, ‘What will we do 
without them ?’. The State, reduced to its head, in its turn suggested a 
strike movement, ‘What would you do without mer’ 


The reply to this would presuppose that the strikers pass from resisting 
power to exercising power—it was proposed (at Nantes) but carefully 
repressed by the ‘representative’ organizations of the working class. Yet 
it is a classic solution: “The next attempt of the French Revolution will 
be no longer, as before, to transfer the bureaucratic-military machine 
from one hand to another, but to swash it, and this is the preliminary 
condition for every real people’s revolution on the continent.’™ 


In May, the bureaucratic machine was blocked by its own self-contesta- 
tion, and the army was ill-prepared for intervention; only the police 
remained, weakened and somewhat demoralized. 


The military apparatus, considerably reduced since Napoleon IPs 
plethoric army, is incapable of taking on the task of repression. It 
could not replace the strikers’ economic activity, nor bring them back. 
to work one by one. Engels, who had to deal with a much more 
reactionary and powerful army (that of Prussia), remarked that it was 
impossible that ‘the economic consequences of the steam-engine and - 
the banking and credit developments of the present day, can be blown 
out of existence... with Krupp guns and Mauser rifles”? Also, the 
presence of conscripts, and of certain technicians ill-disposed to police 
duty, impede any such utilization of the army.* 


41 Marx in Marx-Engels : Selstad Werks, Vol. IL p. 463. 
42 Anti-Dybring, Moscow 1959, p. 228. 
43 In a (far more) difficult situation for a revolution, in 1876, Engels went on: “The 
army has become the main purpose of the State, and an end in itself; the peoples are 
there oaly to provide soldiers and feed them. Militarism dominates and is swallowing 
Europe. But this militarism also bears within itself the seed of its own destruction. 
tion among the individual states forces them...’ to make ‘the whale people 
familiar with the use of arms, and therefore enables them at a given moment to 
make their will prevail against the war-lords in command. And this moment will 
arrive as soon as the mass of the people—town and country workers and pessants— 
will base a will. At this point the armies of the princes become transformed into 
armies of the people; the machine refuses to work, and militarism collapses by the 
dialectics of its own evolution. What the bourgeois democracy of 1848 could not 
accomplish, just becanse it was beageis and not proletarian, namely, to give the 
labouring masecs a will whose content would be in accord with their class 
socialism will infallibly secure. And this will mean the bursting asunder from svthts 
of militarism and with it of all standing armies’ (Aati-Dishring, op. cii., pp. 235-236); 
what the parliamentarianism of 1958 could not accomplish is ‘infallibly’ within the 
scope of a revolutionary movement, 


go 


The State bureaucracy began to break up internally, offering the 
delightful spectacle of a minister responsible for the maintenance of 
order whose communications with the provinces were cut off by strikes 
in his own transmission services. So the distinction between the repres- 
sive and parasitic organs of the State and its legitimate functions can 
easily be drawn. State employees can easily become the employees of 
society. 


Every revolutionary policy has two faces: if they are separated one 
seems ‘dirigist’ (Jacobin dictatorship, dictatorship of the proletariat} 
the other ‘anarchist’ (destruction of the State as a parasitic excrescence, 
“withering away of the State’). These are not two successive stages, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat does not precede revolutionary and 
socialist democracy, these two tasks are distinct but costemporassoas. A 
revolution must defend itself—often against foreign armies—hence the 
dictatorship exercised against the enemy. A revolution must exist and as 
such ‘develop democracy to the limit’, not by replacing the State 
machine by another hierarchy (the Party), but by installing the prin- 
ciple that officials at all levels should be elected and subject to recall: 
“And it is well known that companies, like individuals, in matters of 
real business generally know how to put the right man in the right 
place, and, if they for once make a mistake, to redress it promptly. Oo 
the other hand, nothing could be more forejgn to the spirit of the 
Commune than to supersede universal suffrage by hierarchic investi- 
ture.’45 


Marx’s ‘forgotten words’ returned to everyone’s lips in May; he had 
gathered them from the expiring lips of the Commune, the inspiration 
returned to its native land. Lenin had adopted them word for word just 
before October 1917: the moment ‘the majority of the people itse} 


suppresses its oppressors, a “special force” for suppression is so /ongsr 
mecessary. In this sense the State begins fo wither away.’*® If later on he had 


# *The Parts Commune was, of course, to serve as a model to all the great industria) 
centres of France, The communal régime once established in Paris and the secondary 
ceatres, the old centralired Government would in the provinces, too, have to give 
way to the self-government of the producers . . . The unity of the nation was not to 
be broken, but, oa the contrary, to be organired by the Communal Constitution and 
to become a reality by the destruction of the State power which claimed to be the 
embodiment of that unity independent of, and supenor to, the nation itself, from 
which it was but a parasitic excrescence. While the merely repressive organs of the 
ald governmental power were to be amputated, its legitimate functions were to be 
wrested from an authority usurping pre-eminence over society itself, and restored to 
the responsible agents of society. Instead of deciding once in three or six years which 


serves every other employer in the search for the workmen and managers in his 
business’ (Marx: “The Civil War in France’, Marx-Engels: Sebected Works, Vol. I, 
pp. 520-521). 

45 Marx: “The Civil War in France’ (Ibid., p. 521). Similarly Engels: “The first act by 
virtue of which the State really constitutes itself the representative of the whole of 
society—the taking possession of the means of production in the name of sockety— 
this is, at the same time, its last tndependent act as a State. State interference in social 
relations becomes, in one domain after another, superfluous, and then withers away 
of itself; the government of persons is replaced by the administration of things. The 
State is not “abolished”. It withers away’ (Ast+ Daring, p. 387). . 

46 Lenin: Sefected Works, VoL IL p. 335. 
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to abandon ‘democracy to the limit’, and reinforce the State and the 
bureaucracy, he did so in a devastated Russia with 30 million dead 
through blockade, foreign intervention and civil war—and did 80, 
moreover, fully aware of the ‘feudal’ danger involved. The principles 
of government drawn from the Paris Commune are much more 
‘modern’ and up-to-date than the model of the State existing in the , 
USSR. 


In May, the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ only needed to be exercized 
against the strike-breakers: part of the police, a few private comman- 
does and perhaps a section of the Army. Only the other task set back the 
revolution: no supposedly democratic or revolutionary party agreed to 
help the State ‘wither away’ thanks to elected leaders, subject to recall; 
no-one chose to confront permanent universal suffrage at all levels. 
Under the pretext that they had to discuss a governmental programme, 
they put the bourgeois State back on the programme and deprived the 
strikers of government. 


Far from ‘developing democracy to the limit’, the parliamentary 
election was, in these circumstances, merely a means to “supersede 
universal suffrage by hierarchical investiture’, 


In a France economically ultra-ripe for revolution, nowhere threatened 
with external aggression, the tasks of the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat’ are much smaller than those of the extension of ‘democracy to 
the limit’. But the withering away of the State presupposes the wither- 
ing away of the parties. States within the State, each regarding itself as the 
future State, by defending the bourgeois State they were struggling for 
their own survival. 


x 


Popular, the revolution begun in May is revealed in the image of it that 
is reflected by students and young workers, as much as in its con - 
testation of the power of money and the State. 


Bourgeois society is everyday reborn and resuscitated by the silence of 
the people. Above wishes and demands, it erects the requirements of 
the economy and the law of investments. Above the conflict of private 
needs and interests, it installs its monopolies and its State: ‘in every 
epoch the stability of the State power signified Moses and the prophets 
to the entire money market and to the priests of this money market.’*? 
Higher still, if necessary, the force that preserves Order—even if “the 
blade that should protect it is also fatally a sword of Damocles sus- 
pended over its head’. Today the sword is too blunt to secure the 
rule of silence: silence secures its rule. 


IV The Safety-Catches 


The stake is revolution. Whether it is made or not, all the forces act as 
a function of this possibility which the May movement has brought to the 





47 Marx-Engels: Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 318. 
43 Marx. 
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horizon of our political life. In calm periods — which are, for the 
working class, defensive epochs in which the maintenance and rein- 
forcement of advantages already achieved is the aim of the hour—the 
parties seem to be distinguished by their (essentially electoral) pro- 
grammes: one is ‘further to the left’ than another, more ‘working class’ 
than another. 


A deep crisis alters all weights and measures: the parties no longer 
simply define each other, their place in a parliament is not enough to 
characterize them, they are judged by their position with respect to the 
revolution. The small-shopkeeper competition ceases; the forces of the 
right, moving towards conscious counter-revolution, no longer choose 
their enemy by asking ‘is he left-wing or not’ but rather wonder, ‘is he 
restraining the rising revolution, or voluntarily or involuntarily en- 
couraging itr’ Inversely, the forces of opposition make a fresh tally of 
their numbers. There was never a revolutionary party that did not 
undergo an internal crisis or split when the urgent demands of a 
revolution were forced on it; all Lenin’s intellectual authority was not 
enough to save the leadership of the Bolshevik party from this travail 
(in March and October, 1917). 


The electoral-parliamentary operation of June has not evaporated the 
profoundly revolutionary situation revealed in May. On the other 
hand, it demonstrated the resistance of the safety-catch that blocks the 
development of the revolution. Ten million strikers do not return to 
work because of the two hundred thousand men in the forces of order. 
There was no change of régime: the development of the revolutionary 
movement was restrained frow within. The leaders, political (pcr) and 
trade-union (cet), who claim a monopoly of revolutionary leadership 
in France, were alone able to restore the capitalist economy to move- 
ment and elections to the order of the day. 


Now all political groups are wondering how long this block can last. 
The counter-revolutionary as well as the revolutionary forces calculate 
their action as a function of the strength of the safety-catch. If it is 
sufficient, the present balance is stable and France can withstand an- 
other university crisis, inflation and unemployment without great risk 
of convulsion. If not, the hour of confrontation is approaching and the 
opponents will furbish their highly extra-parliamentary weapons. 


The Communist leadership is the key to a national situation on the one 
hand, and to an international situation on the other. The balance of 
forces in June—which was not a result of the elections, since the 
parliamentary elections were a result of it—was produced by two 
restraints, both developing a highly explosive contradiction: order 
reigns at the summit of volcanoes whose dormancy is not guaranteed. 


The Internal Restraint 
Revolutionary in words and parliamentary in action, the French Com- 
munist Party is the twin of the German Social-Democratic Party before 


1914. Its participation in Soviet destiny from a distance, and directly in 
the French Resistance, gives a more violent coloration to the actions of 
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its leaders and the reactions of its adherents, but the relation remains an 
essentially bureaucratic one. After decades of a parliamentary régime 
its ‘professional revolutionaries’ have become functionaries. Lenin, 
Sea described this quasi-fatal mechanism: 


‘We do not get along without officials wader capitalism, under the rule oj: 
the bourgeoisie. The proletariat is oppressed, the working people are 

enslaved by capitalism. Under capitalism democracy is restricted, 

cramped, curtailed, mutilated by all the conditions of wage slavery, and 

the poverty and misery of the people. This and this alone is the reason 

why the functionaries of our political organizations and trade unions 

are corrupted—or, more precisely, tend to be corrrupted—by the 

conditions of capitalism and betray a tendency to become bureaucrats, 

i.e. privileged persons divorced from the people and standing above the 

people. 


“That is the esseace of bureaucracy: and until the capitalists have been 
expropriated and the bourgeoisie overthrown, eres proletarian function- 
aries will inevitably be ““bureaucratized” to a certain extent. ® 


In May, the Communist Party was the sole institution in which the 

functionaries did not explicitly contest the hierarchy. In its dreams of 
power it imagines that a simple rule of parliamentary succession will 

allow it to command and govern ‘with the old State machine’; it thinks 

it is defending its future heritage by prohibiting today’s contestation 

from harming it. Perhaps in so doing it shares the bureaucratic nafvety 

of the German Socialists who almost unanimously agreed to break their 

international commitments, which were just as unanimous, and to 

accept the inauguration of four years of world slaughter: in 1914 they 

did not vote against the War, because they wanted to remain legal and 

not run any risks—they, the present functionaries of the socialism of the 

future. Lenin accused the most intelligent of the German Marxist lead-. 
ers, Kautsky, of having forgotten that the transition from capitalism to 

socialism would be achieved by revolution, hence by the destruction of 
the repressive bourgeois State. Each time that Marxism deteriorates 

into a religion of bureaucrats, this error is repeated: the functionaries 

of the revolution metamorphose the revolution into a permutation of 
functionaries. 


However, a contradiction torments this kind of party which feeds its 
parliamentary tranquillity on the vast numbers of votes it obtains, and 
only obtains these votes by proclaiming itself revolutionary. The 
contradiction remains hidden so long as the emergency of a revolution- 
ary situation does not bring it into the open; it then becomes rending, 
and effectively rends the party when the circumstances make its 
double game untenable. 


Despite all its ‘shameful failings’, Lenin observed, the German Party 
did, after 1914, reveal revolutionary cadres who escaped ‘the oppor- 
tanism and lack of character’ of their former leaders. The Communist 


49 Lenin: “The State and Revolution’, Selstad Works, VoL II, p. 395. 
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Party can only guarantee parliamentary tranquillity in a period of 
social tranquillity. 


The contradiction can be borne for decades so long as everything 
remains immobile. A revolutionary movement accentuates it and 
threatens to explode it. In May millions of strikers discovered the 
utility of the trade-union and political activity that they had neglected 
before. Hence the competition between the trade unions (cFDT and 
CGT), and even between the parties (pcr/Psv), each attempting to prove 
itself a little more revolutionary than its rival so as to gain members 
and votes. The effect of political and trade-union pluralism is inverted: 
in a period of calm it tends to reduce action to the least common 
denominator, in a crisis it escalates it. At such times the Party is trapped 
between conflicting exigencies: on the one hand it has to reassure its 
parliamentary colleagues, more and more disturbed by the rise of the 
revolutionary movement; on the other it has to cultivate its revolution- 
ary image unless it is to be discredited. It begins to go round in circles 
publicly. 


This external competition is duplicated in chaplets of internal con- 
tradictions: theoretical contradictions, between the revolutionary 
spirit of Marxism and parliamentary gestures; practical contradictions, 
between what could be done and what really is done. Bureaucracy 
having never suppressed competition between bureaucrats, the latter 
can envenom the situation; each established offtcial upholding the 
party spirit encounters a rival taking the part of the revolutionary 
spirit. A party acting asa safety-catch i in an explosive situation becomes 
itself an explosive safety-catch. 


Everyone realizes this, including the counter-revolutionary organiza- 
tions. A party claiming to be revolutionary that, in fact, blocks a 
revolution has itself no guarantee against repression: if the latter does 
not begin by falling on it, it is not effectively complete without doing so. 
Hitler began by liquidating the German Communist Party, the Socialist 
Party followed, then came the rest. 


The equilibrium maintained by the Party in a revolutionary situation in 
turn installs it within three great contradictions: eromed it, organiza- 
tions try to outflank it to the left; inside it, cadres threaten to turn the 
leadership in both directions; fasiag it, the party of order can prepare to 
destroy a Communist Party which, although it freezes the ‘disorder’, is 
nonetheless itself frozen disorder: a frozen abscess is better than a 
generalized infection, but it remains an abscess. 


If the sole guarantee the Communist Party offered the French bour- 
geoisie were its bureaucratization, the equilibrium would be much 
weaker than it appears to be at the moment. The Party is not a restraint 
just because of the theoretical and practical impotence typical of 
functionaries of the revolution; there is a positive reason—its general 
political line duplicates this guarantee. 


The International Restraint 


Openly, without any secrecy, France has begun to prepare a second 
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striking force (force de frappe), which may be ready before the first. Of 
world scope (‘foxs eviwats’), the French revolution once launched will 
provoke no counter-strike, for no foreign power has the means to 
impose the rule of order in Paris militarily. 


If the infection spreading among the faculties and the factories triumphs, « 
it will not stay within the limits of the hexagon of France. Workers’ and 
students’ struggles, the crisis of parliamentary or presidential régimes, 

are not the exclusive privilege of France and inflammable material 
exists nearly everywhere. A revolution in Paris would very shortly 
bring chain reactions in Western Europe (Rome, Athens, Madrid, etc) 
as well as in Eastern Europe (Warsaw, etc); asocialist model developing 
democracy to the limit would introduce into every industrialized 
society a political life no longer restricted to the permutation of per- 
sonalities at the apex of the State. The multiplication of political 
centres, through the withering away of the State and democracy at all 
levels, offers an infectious model that rebellious faculties throughout 
the world have already taken it upon themselves to spread, and working 
classes to understand and apply. A socialist revolution in France will 
unleash the tempest step by step. 


The guardian powers who gain from the global equilibrium have fore- 
seen this danger; their response, to be effective, must be preventive. 
The usa could not come to re-establish order in France by force without 
being sucked into a new Vietnam; but it prudently aids the French 
Government, without taking advantage of the situation to revenge 
itself on a hardly friendly friend. The Soviet Union is just as directly 
in the line of fire; if the students of the people’s democracies follow the 
Parisian example, their riots will not remain purely student riots; a 
people’s revolution in France promises further revolutions, of various 
types, in the majority of countries in Eastern Europe, and threatens 
to spread to Russia itself. The disquiet aroused in Soviet leaders by the 
Czech reforms is a foretaste of the dread they feel at the possibility of a 
revolution in France. 


The order which reigns in Moscow, Warsaw and Berlin must be de- 
fended in Paris; the leadership of the French Communist Party has 
made itself its guardian. We are now paying very dearly for the forced 
police ‘socialization’ of Central Europe. In his journey to Rumania, De 
Gaulle certainly did not neglect internal French affairs, when he de- 
scribed the ussr as an ‘essential pillar’ of Europe; he meant that the 
Communist leadership had become an essential pillar of bourgeois 
order. For ‘proletarian internationalism’ it substitutes European equili- 
brium, and it replaces the defence of the ‘socialist camp’ against an 
external military aggression by the defence of the Soviet leadership 
against any people’s movement from within. The States of Eastern and 
Western Europe have the same enemy: a revolution in the West. 


France being the key to the two orders that share Europe, they both try 
to prevent the key from turning. June was a small carve-up of the 
globe; the bourgeoisie conserved their ownership of the State; the 
Party, their ownership of the working masses, back in the factories. 
Electoral challenges directed against ‘totalitarianism’ or ‘monopoly’ 
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power’ have the advantage that they assure each of the two proprietor 
the right to use and abuse their respective game preserves. Th 
‘theoretical’ condemnation of leftism on the one hand, the police bar 
on the ‘grouplets’ of students and workers on the other, demonstrat: 
the solidarity of the two powers in the face of the same danger.” 


“The Russian began it, the German, the Frenchman and the Englishmar 
will finish it, and socialism will be victorious’ proclaimed Lenin ir 
1918.7! The time that has‘passed since then has not been long enough fo: 
the situation to alter radically. The ussr does not threaten to ‘exploit’ : 
socialist revolution in France: a revolution in Paris promises to spreac 
Rastwards. De Gaulle believes he can count on the power of order tha: 
Moscow has become (again) to make the leadership of the pcr and the 
CGT the gendarmes of the French workers’ movement. 


The Communist leadership has not only held the movement back from 
the revolutionary slope by the prudent, cowardly restraint characteristic 
of every satisfied bureaucracy. It has, of course, considered the fact that 
the withering away of the State would imply its own withering away; 
that its hierarchy would not dominate the democratic turmoil of a 
revolutionary and socialist France; that an important proportion of its 
‘officials’ would be rapidly overtaken by the new cadres that emerge in 
every authentic movement. But it has an even stronger motive; if it 
raised a barrier against the revolutionary development of the May 
movement, rather than in its own name it did so in the name of the 
entire leadership of the “socialist camp’ (the ussr and the people’s 
democracies). The equilibrium in France in June is the keystone of the 
stability of the two orders that share Europe: the safety-catch is 
international. 
* 


Strangely enough, the revolution in Western Europe has once again 
been trapped between the order from the East and the order from the 
West, each supporting the other. The situation that Marx analysed in 
1850 seems to have been reproduced; at that time Tsarist Russia and 
England, the most advanced capitalist country (today the usa), were 
the gendarmes of the whole continent. 


However, the equilibrium of a Europe of order is much weaker today 
than it was a century ago. Physically, Russia can no longer intervene 


* The historian of the future will vestigate whether the bargain wes made in clear 
terms (which is highly likely) or merely veiled: the Communist Party ordered the 
return to work in the factories, the Government granted the suppression of the 
revolutionary ‘grouplets’. At the beginning of May, the cor leaders had announced 
thelr agreements with the ‘Right Honourable Prime Minister’ when Georges 
Pompidou declared that the agitation in the faculties was the result of a plot with vast 
international ramifications, What were these? Moscow gold being out of the 
question, there was hesitation between Peking gold (which totally provoked the 
‘cultural revolution’ in the Faculty of Medicine), Washington gold (the cua having 
had the idea of raising the barricades in order to save the dollar), English gold (a 
tradition) or gold from the Free University of Berlin. If none of these remarkable 
constructions will hold water, there remains the Rhine gold, dear to Wagner. The 
revolution remains for all the forces of order an incomprehensible power, alle 
51 Lenin: Selected Works, Vol. IL, p. 600, 
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militarily against revolutions in Western Europe. Ints/lectualfy, it is im- 

possible in the long run to base the maintenance of bourgeois order on 

organizations that recruit their members with a revolutionary ideology 

—they will very rapidly disintegrate. Students, young workers, even 

young technicians are disturbing this precarious equilibrium. It is doubly 

difficult to hide from the bourgeoisie that their children (the students) - 
are being beaten up to save Moscow; from the workers, that their 

young comrades are being repressed to defend capitalism. 


All Europe leans on France to preserve the present uncertainty, but the 
workers’ struggles and the university crisis have not disappeared for 
all that. The régime still fears the revolution, the pcr and cer still 
embody the possibility of it, in their own self-defence. Repression and 
Revolution follow the logic of escalation and counter escalation: 
either the State power retreats or it forces a retreat. A revolutionary 
movement can only be stopped definitively by something closer and 
closer to a police State. 


Fach crisis raises fears as to the strength of the safety-catch, obliging 
the French Communist Party to choose its camp. Nothing excludes the 
possibility that it will pride itself—et the cost of an internal explosion— 
on the singular honour of being the first legal Communist Party in a 
fascist State. Then we shall know that, by the intermediary of the crs, 
the cossacks will be enforcing the rule of order in the Latin Quarter for 
the protection of the Kremlin, while the trade union polices the 
factories to ensure respect for Western order. 


This is the Gordian knot that is strangling PER this is what blocks 
the May movement. 


* 


Contradictions only co-exist in calm and only sustain one another in 
silence, A prey to their particular problems, the usa and the Soviet: 
Union can only bring indirect moral support to the forces of order 
whose alliance excludes neither mistrust nor competition. The agitation 
and contestation that have been developed since May make these 
contradictions incandescent, and may stretch the equilibrium to its 
breaking-point. 


V Action 


If the movement unleashed in May had had only one opponent in its 
struggle, the future problem it would have to envisage would be that 
of the decentralized and popular organization of a socialist France 
practising ‘democracy to the limit’. But the Communist leadership’s 
restraint was much more effective than the governmental resistance; 
surprise will no longer unleash the forces held down by that leadership. 
However, May revealed means of action that allow us to hope that we 
will be able to blow off the safety-catch. 


The Contestation 
Invoking revolution against authority, and the authority of a revolution 
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to be made against the authorities who did not make it, the movement 
came up against three obstacles: apathy, which it killed by its birth, 
and the fear and the mystification which alone gave the repression its 
strength. A society ripe for revolution must, on pain of a painless birth, 
when it sees its ripeness, forget that it remains a society—the Right 
brandishes the spectre of anarchy; when it acknowledges itself as society, 
conceal its ripeness—the Communist leadership’s surveys predict for 
it an ‘unfavourable balance of forces’. This incestuous couple is pro- 
lific: the Left fears the Right’s fears, the Right finds itself to the left of 
its Left mirror, the centre notes that the opposition between the two is 
more apparent than real while pretending to forget that the reality of 
the agreement flourishes on the apparent opposition. A party of order 
that does not save society from ‘totalitarianism’ does not save itself; a 
revolutionary party that no longer has a hallowed revolutionary soul is 
lost as body and party. As the cards are dealt, so must they lie; the rule 
of the game is not to play it. 


Hence the effectiveness of a contestation that does not so much find its 
principle in some book as its opportunity in our society; it is content to 
say what everyone does and to do what everyone says he does so as not 
to have to do it. When the ‘relation of forces’ is merely a verbal con- 
struction and the forces of each ‘camp’ are worn out by holding back 
words, it is enough to deal with words by words and force by force in 
order to undermine the whole structure and produce an explosive 
shock. Fertilizing revolutionary action with the freedom to say any- 
thing, the ‘movement’ undermines the counter-revolutionary action 
conducted in the name of the ‘freedom’ of work and speech, as well as 
the revolutionary inaction concealed by a speech without freedom. The 
prohibition of prohibition is in disloyal competition with the orders 
that loyally share France; ‘humbly the strange god takes his place on 
the altar beside the idol of the land; little by little he gains in strength; 
one fine day he gives his comrade a push with his elbow, and, patatras! 
down goes the idol |’*# 


Universal contestation accompanies every great revolution, it ransacks 
the whole society, turns it upside down, substituting its frivolous for 
its serious, the better to overturn it. 1917 experienced its contestation, 
but so too, long before, did 1789, preceded by a disrespect both 
popular and subtle whose trail can be followed throughout the nine- 
teenth century—anarchism was one of its forms—and then in the 
twentieth century, producing for example surrealism ‘in the service of 
the Revolution’. The scribbled walls of the faculties spoke a language as 
old as revolution iteelf, the working class has known it for more than a 
century. The young workers became the fools of a society seized by the 
folly of renewed revolution: ‘he who would be wise should have no 
fool, so that he who has a fool is not wise; if he is not wise, he is a fool, 
and, perhaps, were he the king, the fool of his fool’ May was the 
month of Diderot’s nephews before it was the month of Lenin’s 
children. 


Although general, the contestation did not tot up some imaginary sum 


H Diderot: Ramex’ s Nephew, trens. S. M. Hill, Landon 1897, p. 141. 
» Ibid., p. 97. 


of the current demands of the different strata of the population; it 
directly attacked the State and economy which disallow any operation 
of this kind by producing and reproducing the division between the 
classes of the people and within each of them. These classes only be- 
come oss people by contesting the bourgeois frame of reference and 
adopting a revolutionary perspective. Contestation is ‘negative’ in so far 
as it is external to the divisions and disciplines of established society as 
well as prior to the construction of socialism (Marx himself left others 
the task of ‘stirring the soup of the future’). It only becomes centralized 
strategically, so as to co-ordinate its attack on the power of a centralized 
State. It is as scattered as the decision centres of the people will be in 
the society of the future; its forms are multiple, as is the life of a 
country, and as solidary as is its language. “The Communist revolution 
is the most radical rupture with traditional property relations; no 
wonder that its development involves the most radical rupture with 
traditional ideas.” * 


Contestation does not attack the real order in the name of an imaginary 
disorder; it pronounces the reality of disorder and denounces the 
shame that masks it. Critical in that it separates two kinds of society, 
aggressive because this separation takes place in bourgeois society, it is 
the movement in which the productive forces enter into a relationship 
beyond bourgeois relations of production: not so as to abolish 
aesthetic, technical or scientific labour, but to destroy the partitions and 
limits whereby this is reconciled to a society which is still our own. 
‘Contestation’ is merely a word, easily refuted by whoever is wilfully 
blind to the movement of speech and action by which one epoch de- 
taches itself from another, past epoch. The master-word and the 

tory activity of the society now dying was ‘reconciliation’ 
(adaptation}—of the young to the old, of socialism to capitalism and 
sice versa, Of human relations to the inhumanity of exploitation, etc. 
May proclaimed that participation could no longer manufacture recon- 


ciliation—whether in linear, progressive or circular fashion. Contesta- 


tion is first contestation of recomiEation. One of the two terms is 
meaningless. Which is it to ber 


Of course, we have to ‘make a living’ so as to survive; but we do so to 
assuage our hunger, not to celebrate the mass of reconciliation. A 
society that rejects revolution transforms its rejection into a religion; 
fear is its prophet and immobility its God. Contestation is pronounced 
sacrilege. 


Doubly so. Critical, it separates technical needs (of the productive 
forces) from narrow necessities (of the bourgeois relations of produc- 
tion}—hence the protest of workers, research workers and young 


H "The Communist Manifesto’ (Marx-Engels: Selected Werks, Vol I, p. 53). Let the 
p 


the contestation of ‘everything’. Instead of leafing through their histories of litera- 
ture to extract the rubric ‘romanticism’, why don’t they read Marx—vwith a degree of 
intelligence? They would find that the ‘everything’ contested is not nothing, but 
quite precisely the capitalist relations of production whose definition in Capéta/ or the 
Critique of Pelttical Eromenry they will appreciate. 
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technicians, who do not accept that investments of manual and intel 
lectual labour should bow to the investiture of financial powers. D 
revolt, it gathers together all society’s semi-pariahs—youth, immigrar 
labour, etc; it destroys ghettos, the boundaries of the wisdom o 
nations, in which their vices flourish—social and racial segregation 
sexual repression, etc; here the free Sorbonne becomes a new ‘ship o 
fools’, and in it decent folk locate all the perversions that haunt them.’ 
Separated, one of these two faces of contestation leads to the stagnan 
waters of reformism, the other towards literature; together, they ming] 
renaissance and revolution. When young workers and students re 
invent language, action and politics, another society is announced 
“What you term the beggar’s pantomime, my faith, is the world’: 
great fling |’°° 


The contestation was not neutralized as ‘student folklore’, because i 
smashed one of the high places where society takes itself seriously—th: 
University—and was understood by a culture that good societ 
ridicules—the revolutionary tradition. On the basis of this understand 
ing, forms of action and organization can be set up to develop it. 


The Movement: Workers and Students 


The Sorbonne is no factory—that is why the first red flag over thy 
revolutionary Sorbonne sparked off such a movement in the factories 
The students are ‘strangers’ to the workers, but they are not ‘cut off 
from them; they acted on them from outside and as outsiders: ‘Clas 
political consciousness can be brought to the workers oxly from withoui 
that is, only from outside the economic struggle, from outside th 
sphere of relations between workers and employers. The sphere fron 
which alone it is possible to obtain this knowledge is the sphere o 
relationships of a// classes and strata to the State and the government 
the sphere of the interrelations between aX classes.’°” The students an 
not the Bolshevik Party, they did not bring (revolutionary) politica 
consciousness to the workers, but they brought to this already existiny 
consciousness elements that had remained outside it. The mere fact o 
the students’ mass action presented the relation between State anc 
classes in a new light; extra-parliamentary forms of action and studen 
debates were added. Coming from outside the worker-employer rela 
tionship, the student is both information (by his action) and informan 
(by his own slogans and speeches); the two awaken the revolutionar 
consciousness of the proletariat. 


Communication between students and workers is barred—decreasingl: 
by the workers’ age-old distrust and the students’ initial clumsiness, bu 
still by the very effective barriers set up by the pcr and the cer whet 
they have the chance. The frontier survived, but contact was made. Thi 
Sorbonne became a revolutionary theatre, the spectators did not need t 
applaud the actors; the students invoked, their action evoked, th 


5 Contestation is opposed to the reconciliatory rationality of official society a 
‘unreason’—Miche! Foucault hes situated the rise of a similar upheaval before th 
1789 Revolution (Madness and Ciriliyation, London 1967, Chs. VI-IX). 

56 Diderot, øp. eit., p. 169. : 

37 Lenin (1902): Swlected Works, Vol. I, p. 190. 
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renewed history of workers’ struggles provoked. The students acted 
before and upon a memory: they were indeed less ‘conscious’ than 
Lenin’s professional revolutionaries, but the ‘spontaneity’ of the 
French worker in 1968 is the product of a long experience of class 
struggle—it ıs much more political than that of the Russian worker in 
1900. Socialism always penetrates into the worker-employer relation 
from without; the way it happens varies with the situation, and with it 
the agents of transmission. 


This work—bringing revolutionary consciousness from without—de- 
fines, according to Lenin, the three tasks, theoretical, political and 
economic, of a Marxist Party. The tasks survive even when the Party is 
missing: every revolutionary movement struggles on three fronts. 


For fifteen years the students have occupied the outposts; they have 
organized a hard, ceaseless struggle against the Algerian War, the oas 
and the American intervention in Vietnam. Opposing violence to 
fascist violence, they have won the Latin Quarter. Each time con- 
demned as ‘leftists’ by the Communist Party, they have created their 
own organizations (‘grouplets’). What the students have introduced 
‘from without’ is the condensed result of their struggles. And of their 
discussions, hermetic only for the worthy majority of ordinary French- 
men—whether pro- or anti-Communist—who believe that socialism is 
‘what happens in Russia’, not the coherent set of ideas that has con- 
vulsed Europe for a hundred years and which changes with each new 
continent discovered. 


Student experience is confined to students only in so far as the revolu- 
tionary movement was weaker or even non-existent elsewhere. The 
struggle on three fronts and the grading of these three fronts is a 
classic rule. Although the students did not mount the barricades just to 
alter the form of their studies and the student-teacher relationship, they 
do nevertheless know that without the barricades university reform 
would have remained a private affair in which government disorder 
would have had free play. 


The political struggle precedes the economic struggle which develops 
in its wake. “The fact that economic interests play a decisive role does sot 
in the least imply that the economic (i.e., trade union) struggle is of 
prime importance; for the most essential, the “decisive” interests of 
classes can be satisfied on/y by radical postica/ changes in general’ ® The 
theoretical ideas of the students still diverge, but there is one that is 
common to anarchism, to Marx, to Lenin, to Trotsky, to Mao and to 
Guevara; this defines politics as a struggle, theory as a ‘guide to action’ 
and the subordination of the entire political perspective to parliamen- 
tary activity alone as an advanced form of parliamentary cretinism. The 
May streets condensed a decade of political confrontation and theoreti- 


If the student movement is external to the workers, the meaning of its 
experience is internal to the political consciousness of the working 


58 Ibid., p. 1620. 
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class—which through it finds the possibility of socialism, and in it tł 
elementary functioning of a revolutionary movement. Hence its expl 
sive effect. The students invoked the spectre that haunts Europe, tt 
spectre appeared: it was indeed a revolution. Another phantom accop 
panied it: the counter-revolution that is born of every impotes 
revolution. 


The initial dialogue was not enough to exorcize it. Student actio 
stepped into the place—the empty and hence theatrical place—of ti 
workers’ revolutionary organization: it did not replace it, 


The Forms of Action 


The political life we are used to can be summed up as attempts to mak 
a suggestion rise by some hierarchical path to a decision centre—a centr 
authority or State representative—which then makes it redescend v 
another hierarchical channel at the end of which there will be either a 
action or nothing. Between the speaker and the respondent, as betwee 
saying and doing, there is interposed the whole State apparatus, ofte 
duplicated by the bureaucracies of the parties—oppositional or govers 
mental—which imitate it. Whoever does not have the ear of his superic 
finds he is condemned to the ballot paper, the wage-slip and tt 
television news. 


This depoliticization of society by the State seems so natural that eves 
new form of political initiative is regarded as ‘seduction of the masse 
or demagogy. The May movement forced the ‘authorities’ to confros 
the ‘masses’ and the masses to do without the absent authorities- 
giving Western societies their first chance to abandon the politic 
desert in which they are encamped. 


Contestation is, in itself, constructive, because it creates the precos 
ditions for a political life. The multiple centres it provides—actic 
committees, strike committees, faculty committees, student meeting 
etc.—are so many political foci: they were not set up as the result of 
programme, but by virtue of the need to decide on a programme; the 
did not result from an agreement between leaders but from the rig! 
to hear the ‘leaders’ and be heard by them. Every authentic democra 
has been able to find sovereign sites where each hierarchy comes + 
abolish itself before the equality of the discussion that is the basis » 
every hierarchy. 


The Sorbonne became a public place. Since Greece, the public pla 
has been the permanent birth-place of democracy. 


The struggle for the existence of these new decision centres defines tl 
time, the space and the mode of action of the revolutionary movemer 


1 Time 

No revolution is made at one stroke; a revolutionary takes the time 
organize it. The May strikes inscribed in French reality the classic 
political progression that has been analysed by all the Marxist parti 
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of Europe since the 1905 Russian Revolution: strikes—+general 
strike—>political general strike-—insurrectionary strike->Revolution. 
It is the scheme for a radical confrontation; even if the two opponents 
do not ascend to this extreme, it remains on the horizon of their 
struggle as a potentiality to which each camp, in despair of or hope for 
their cause, can appeal: “The combat is the only effective activity... it 
is even so when the combat does not actually take place.’® 


The May movement outlined a tactic: political strike-+change in 
régime... This ‘peaceful road’ never depends on the good intentions of 
just one of the opponents; the two must conceive the possibility of a 
violent confrontation and, as a function of its possible outcome, both 
reckon it preferable to act as if this combat had really taken place. 


The paradox of May lies in the fact that if the combat had been real it 
would have swung to the advantage of the strikers, whereas, since it 
remained potential, the threat it outlined reinforced the State. The two 
opponents confronted one another in a single field but pursued two 
objectives: the State restored order, the proletariat had to create a new 
order or else return to its place in the old order. 


The competition between these two orders may last, producing a 
period of dual power, as the Russian Revolution called it. If the factories 
had been occupied not by union cadres alone, as was most often the 
case, but by the workers as a whole, the latter could have kept an eye on 
all the negotiations not merely via the family television set but in the 
factory itself. Their representatives would then have been responsible 
to and revocable by the assembly of workers on strike. Ocewpation takes 
on its full meaning, which is not just to bar the factory to blacklegs and 
provocateurs, but to transform it into an autonomous and permanent 
decision centre. The direct, horizontal co-ordination of these different 
centres, the union achieved with other working strata (peasants, 
students, locality committees), alone allow the strike to last by organi- 
zing the strikers’ lives (food, transport, interchange between town and 
country, re-opening of worker-controlled factories for strike needs, 
etc.). 


The second power makes it possible to avoid the alternattves of sub- 
mission or chaos that the State brandishes during the negotiations. Ten 
million strikers scattered in their homes ere a strength they do not have: 
the parties dispose of it and, when the Communist Party demands the 
‘guarantee’ of a programme common to all the left before it will act, it 
pretends to forget that the sole guarantee that the strikers can have is 
the organization of the strike by the strikers as a whole—without 
which any programme is mere paper about to become scraps. 


The road to socialism passes by way of the organization of dual power. 
The more the workers, organized around co-ordinated decision 
centres, can intimidate the enemy with this added strength and control 
the political stages—parliamentary or otherwise—which the movement 


3 By Kautsky, Rosa Luxembourg, Lenin. 
$9 Clausewitz, op. ctt., p. 40. 
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traverses, the more ‘peaceful’ this road will be. When Lenin, between 
February and October 1917, foresaw the possibility of a ‘peaceful road’ 
for the revolution, he was basing himself on the organization of the 
workers in decision centres (“Power to the Soviets’) and not on the 
good intentions affected by all and sundry. 


If time is not to slip through the strikers’ hands, a massive and organ- 
ized occupation is essential. Everywhere it took place, the strike held. 
When the Communist leadership succeeded in separating the unorgan- 
ized masses and the ‘safe’ unionists (the latter the only occupants), and 
in cutting each factory off from its neighbours and the workers from 
the students, the strike was weak and without perspectives. The trans- 
formation of each factory into a decision centre, with the workers 
themselves taking charge of their co-ordination (sometimes the 
faculties acted as ‘central offices’), is a precondition both for the 
resistance of the strike and for its advance. 


Time is the régime’s favourite argument: if the strike goes on, the 
examinations will not be held, the economy will suffer. Unless the 
strikers give themselves the time to transform both examinations and 
economy. Time belongs to the strike in so far as the strike belongs to 
the masses exercising their powers of decision. 


2 Space 


Meanwhile, each moment of the struggle is defined by a concrete 
relation of forces, the space of the struggle. The Latin Quarter is a 
social space populated by students. It is a political space in which the 
demonstrations of the extreme left carry with them the mass of the 
students, and the extreme right does not demonstrate- without police 
protection. It is also a geographical space, small in Paris, minute in 
France. The geographical occupation of the Latin Quarter depends on 
the status of the rest of France; if all remains calm there, the police can 
invade. 


Just as action develops dual power in time, it utilizes space for the 
organization of self-defence. The revolution smoulders in privileged 
hearths: the factories have always been such hearths—the schools, the 
universities and all the other points of contestation have been added 
today. The forces of order can occupy a factory ora faculty geographic- 
ally, but they occupy it neither economically nor socially—they merely 
prevent its use. 


There is no modern State if the factories and the universities do not 
function. The hearth places of contestation can no more be quenched 
than can the blast-furnaces or the research centres. Violent repression is 
necessarily limited; the insidious pressure which replaces it acts on a 
terrain necessarily hostile to it, in a society ripe for socialism. 

The error of all the world’s police is to confuse geographical space with 
social and political space. The repression ‘buries’ the ‘grouplets’, i.e. 
deepens their influence. By adding to each struggle for immediate de- 
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mands a struggle for the right to demand, the police intervention itses 
makes the action spring up again. The closure of Nanterre led to dis 
cussions in Paris; the police entry into the Sorbonne was followed b 
demonstrations and barricades; repression on the barricades led to th 
strikes. The repression threatening the whole movement (the ban o» 
demonstrations, the hunt for the grouplets) welded it together. Th 
desire for expression predominates over the expression of divergences. 


Such a retro-active mechanism does not work by moral virtue; th 
space hollowed out under repression is in itself a revolutionary situe 
tion. It is revealed at the very moment that repression masks it: if th 
State is defined by its monopoly of the ‘legitimate’ use of violence, th 
use made of this violence can in turn define the State and take away it 
legitimacy. 


Geographical space is only decisive at the final moment of the fins 
struggle, hence the tactical flexibility of a movement which chooses it 
ground without being nailed down to it. If night is falling on th 
society revealed in May, the fires of contestation will send each othe 
their signals, while shadows circulate in the depths of long arme 


watches. 
3 Developement of the Action — 


The vertiginous spread of the May movement was fed by a multitud: 
of separate but infectious initiatives. An action speaks three times: it i 
carried out for a precise objective, agefast those who stand in its way, £4 
relation to the neutral spectators that it hopes to carry with it. Th 
barricades of May 1oth had a perfectly clear aim (give us back th 
Sorbonne); they demonstrated the incoherent brutality of the régime 
and they shook wide strata of the population, above all the workin, 
class. 

The action is extended simultaneously on all these three fronts. Th 
aim is necessarily limited, in time and social space (the Sorbonne to th: 
students, shouted the students at the beginning of May); it may expan 
progressively (‘escalation’ of the demands). The form of the action i 
much more immediately generalizable (the occupation of the Sorbonne 
an imitation of factory occupation, was in turn imitated in the factories) 
It is generally through its form that the action finds a ready echo (th 
young workers joining the students when the police attacked); but it j 
also through its form that the event can be neutralized by mass com 
munications (newspapers, radio, TY). The spectacle of the repressioy 
causes a shock at first; the repetition of the spectacle, if the students 
aim is not understood, may accustom the spectators to a ‘small war 
whose meaning is as foreign to them as the fight between cowboys anı 
indians. 


The value of the action comes from its content, its form and its powe 
to communicate. The mastery of these three aspects constitutes th 
essential problem of a tactic that must shock to attract attention an 
make itself understood to arouse support and infection; the exemplar 
and explosive character of the action is not given once and for all. 
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The last barricades were also used from this triple point of view—by 
the enemy camp. On Friday May 24th, while the majority of the 
students were demonstrating on the Right Bank (Bastille, Bourse, 
Opéra), the police forces closed all the bridges over the Seine save one 
—the Pont-Neuf—over which the demonstrators were made to return 
to the Latin Quarter, where repression was employed: for the restora- 
tion of order, agatast the ‘peere of the Latin Quarter, fw relation to the 
wortied neutral spectators (worried, that is, both by the government 
and by the Communist newspapers which had taken up the govern- 
ment’s formulations). The aim of the operation was to depoliticize the 
barricades; they were turned into the repetitive local folklore of the 
‘riots’ in the Latin Quarter. 


Once the university crisis became a nation-wide crisis, the students’ 
violent struggle could only find a meaning and an objective by seeking 
to accelerate the nation-wide movement—which it did: the student 
demonstration of Friday 24th was larger than the one held two hours 
earlier by the cor. Similarly, the meeting in the Charléty stadium 
(Monday 27th) was joined by an important number of young workers. 
In response, the CGT organized its own large-scale demonstration on 
Wednesday May z9th. The competition between the organizations 
temporarily reinforced the struggle. 


This role as accelerator no longer worked once the Communist leader- 
ship took advantage of the projected elections to abandon the streets 
openly and bring the strikes to an end. 


Hence the problem to be solved is how to master the three aspects of 
each action and co-ordinate them not only in the Latin Quarter, but on 
a national scale. 


VI Organization 


There is no single model of the revolutionary ‘party’, applicable in all 
times and situations. 


If the May surprise had sufficed to bring about a change of régime, the 
analogy with the beginning of the Cuban Revolution would have been 
a striking one, with the legalistic Communist Party finding itself caught 
up in a movement in which it did not hold the initiative and for which 
it had no taste. 


Henceforth, all the actors are forewarned. The régime and the pcr want 
to avoid a repetition of the events, so the revolutionary movement 
must face up to a double attack: the common struggle of the workers 
and students has made the violent repression which the pcr has always 
used against extreme-left groups more nuanced, but the régime has 
stepped into the gap. 


This repression is still limited by the instability of the ruling equili- 
brium. Confronted with a veiled crisis internally (inflation, unemploy- 
ment) as well as externally (monetary crisis), a government that nceds 
order is in danger—aunder the pretext of establishing a rigorous form of 
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it—of re-igniting the ‘disorder’ whose extent it has discovered. For it 
part, the pcr cannot afford to lose all revolutionary gloss, lest it remair 
totally disarmed in a situation full of unknowns. The double threat o 
revolution and counter-revolution forces self-limitation on the re 


pression. 


Between the Communist leadership and the government reigns th: 
immobility of a peaceful co-existence that is coupled with a balance o 
terror. The two are opposed to all initiatives. But it is not in thei 
power to Sc ea a ap a cee a 
Vietnam was avoided by the usa—ossr ‘detente’. 


On the other hand, they will co-operate to reduce and localize even 
conflict. The régime sets itself up as arbitrator by opposing one socia 
stratum to another; the hard-pressed peasants are invited to contest. . 

the strikers, the cause of the disorder. As for the Communist leadership 
it divides the struggles: the students must conduct their fight withir 
their own arena, and are requested not to come disturbing the working 
class with their leftism. 


There are fissures in the bloc formed by the two great forces of ordes 
which control the French political equilibrium, fissures through whicl 
a revolutionary movement could slip. And, beneath this equilibrium 
numberless foci of contestation that its task is to co-ordinate. 


The Definition of the ‘Party’ ‘ 


That every revolutionary movement is an alliance of spontaneous 
initiative and conscious organization, and that only these two element: 
together confer on the movement its flexitbikty—these are general 
principles.* Adjusted to different circumstances, they have given rise to 
organizations of very diverse types. 


There is no single model which is always and everywhere valid. Marr 
described as ‘his’ party variously the narrow circle of militants with the 
same theory as himself (sometimes the ‘party’ was reduced to Marx and 
Engels); or the workers’ struggle as a whole—‘the party arising 
spontaneously from the soil of modern society —whatever the ephem- 
eral organizations that might serve it as instruments. Engels assembled 
very dissimilar parties in the Second International, whereas Lenin did 
not hesitate to split each time he judged it necessary, calling for the 


61 The flextbi/sty required of a militant Sochl-Democratic organization, vix., the 
ability to adapt itself immediately to the most diverse and rapidly changing conditions 
of struggle, the ability, on the one hand, to avoid an open battle against an’ over- 
whelming enemy, when the enemy has concentrated all his forces at one spot and 
yet, on the other, to take advantage of his unwieldiness and to attack him when and 
where he least expects it. It would be a gnevous error indeed to build the Party 
organization in anticipation only of outbreaks and street fighting, or only upon the 
forward march of the drab everyday struggle. We must edesys conduct our everyday 
work aod always be prepared for every situation, because very frequently it is almost 
to foresee when a period of outbreak will gtve way to a period of calm’. 
(Lenin: ‘What is to be Done ®”, Selected Works, VoL I, p. 271). 
© Marr, Letter to Frelligrath, 1860, in Marx-Eogels: Selected Correspondence, Moscow 
1953, pp. 146-147. 
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‘smashing’ of the great workers’ parties as soon as they had proved 
their incapacity and failure. There may be a contradiction between the 
interests of an existing party and the interests of the revolution; in the 
last resort it is not the party that judges the circumstances, but the 
circumstances that judge a party: “Communists have no interests 
separate and apart from those of the proletariat as a whole.’™ 


The Leninist party, clandestine and highly centralized, was explicitly 
conceived as an army manoeuvring on the very particular terrain of 
Tsarist Russia: ‘Give us an organization of revolutionaries, and we will 
overturn Russial’® Lenin was only able to build this adequate instru- 
ment because, from the outset in What is to be Dome ?, he had established 
the reference points that enabled him to distinguish between different 
types of circumstances and to adapt different ‘party’ forms to them. 
Every revolutionary movement is organized as a function of two 
principal criteria: 

1. The nature of the enemy; 

2. The goal of the movement (the kind of revolution it aims to achieve). 


The nature of the enemy defines the forms of repression that a revolu- 
tionary movement must be able to outwit. As a general rule, the more 
violent the repression, the more clandestine must be the movement’s 
organization, and the more effective the clandestine action of an active 
minority will be—not for forming ‘conspiracies’ but for taking up 
political action where the official authorities have placed it. By trans- 
forming every political problem into a police problem, the State 
metamorphoses all popular protest into violent confrontation; by 
forcing revolutionary organizations to become clandestine organiza- 
tions, at one stroke it awakens the social forces that can shelter them 
and follow them—the history of the French Resistance suffices to 
remind us of this. 


By its revolutionary goal a movement is not only differentiated from 
other organizations with which it may either ally itself or fight, depend- 
ing on the circumstances; it is also distinguished as a ‘party’ by the 
scope of its tasks. An ordinary political party ‘goes in for politics’ 
within the framework of a given society; a revolutionary movement 
claims that it will change society, and leads a “concentric attack’ on 
three fronts: theoretical, political and economic. The movement 
must both organize these three fronts and co-ordinate them ‘con- 
centrically’—this as a function of the forces in the field in each case. 


The present revolutionary movement can only define its forms of 
ofganization—its ‘party —by analysing the relations of forces on each 


© “The Communist Manifesto’, Marx-Engels : Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 46. Similarly: 
‘Of course, most of the Labour Party’s members are workiog-men. However, 
whether a party 1s really a political party of the workers does not depend solely upon 
2 membership of workers but also upon the men that lead it, and the content of its 
actions and its political tactics. Only this latter determines whether we really have 
before us a political party of the proleteriat. Regarded from this, the only correct, 
point of view, the Labour Party is a thoroughly bourgeois party... although made 
up of workers’ (Lenin: Collected Werks, Vol. 31, pp. 257-258). 

4 Lenin: ‘What is to be Done ” (1902), Selstad Works, VoL I, p. 229- 

© Engels in Marx-Engels: Selected Works, VoL I, p. 653. 
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of these fronts, taking into account the two obstacles facing the French 
Revolution: repression by the régime and violent restraint by the 

Communist leadership. A quick examination of the battlefield shoul 
allow us to suggest its future development. 


The Three Fronts ? 


1 The ‘theoretical fron? (also traditionally called the ‘ideological struggle’) 
embraces two kinds of activity: the diffusion of revolutionary ideas, 
and the defence and development of theory (conceived as the theory of 
the struggle, ‘a guide to action’). These are two aspects of the same 
work—one can only ever diffuse the ideas one has—but in each case 
the principal obstacle is different. 


The diffusion of revolutionary themes and aims in our society is con- 
fronted by a new kind of censorship. The transformation of all action 
into a neutral spectacle, of public opinion into pure news and of 
politics into anecdote is what characterizes the effect of the present use 
of the means of mass communication (the popular press, radio, tele- 
vision, etc). The invention of unexpected means of action—‘exemplary’ 
and ‘scandalous’ in their form, which is effective because it is symbolic— 
constitutes the reply to the blocking of news and of the public mind. 
Hence the extraordinary infectiousness of this new type of massive 
diffusion of ideas censured by traditional ‘mass communications’. This 
is the background to the influence of the critical analyses of Marcuse, 
the Situationists, etc, as it is for the examples provided by the American 
universities and the Japanese and German students (the anti-Springer 
campaign). 


The sheory that the movement defends and develops finds its immediate 
opponent in the present Communist leadership, given the intellectual 
incapacity which the latter cultivates and propagates. A re-reading of 
the last chapter of The Comsrxnist Manifesto shows one that all the 
Socialist and Communist Ärsrai#re that Marx criticized suffers from a 
single vice, concealed in a multitude of ways: it forgets the revolution. 
While the Communist leadership was painting its picture of the New 
Jerusalem that was to carry it to victory in the next elections, the 
critical study of the successes, failures and obstacles that characterize 
the revolutions of the 2oth century was undertaken. The meeting be- 
tween the portraits of Marx and Lenin, but also of Trotsky, Mao and 
Castro in the Sorbonne courtyard was not just a sentimental demon- 
stration; it implied the will to understand the form taken by the class 
struggle today, and to rise ‘to the level of comprehending theoretically 
the historical movement as a whole’.®’ 


In these two respects, this theoretical front is held by the extreme-left 


¢ ‘During months of theoretical discussion we realired that the bourgeois democracy 
we live in is characterixed precisely by the fact that it allows the Lord to take his dog 
for a walk and allows protests against the Vietnam War, but directs them. This 
theoretical asecsament of the integrating mechanisms of existing society allowed us 
to see clearly that this unreasonable democracy’s rules of the game are not our rules 
and that for us the starting-point for the politiciration of students must be the 
conscious destruction of these rules of the game’, Rudi Dutschke: Eerits polstiques. 

€ “The Communist Manifesto’, Marx-Engels: Selected Works, VoL I, p. 43. 
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‘prouplets’ (students’ and workers’ groups). The discussions that 
separate them led the main groups to an involuntary division of 
labour—some cultivating the invention of new forms of action, others 
insisting on a particular content for the action. Their divergencies 
should not obscure the fact that through them, for the first time for 
decades, a vanguard is taking part in the discussions of the international 
movement instead of merely suffering their consequences. The French 
road to socialism will be prepared by a critical reflection on the history, 
strength and situation of the workers’ movement in France and in 
Europe. It will enrich itself by comparing all experience everywhere in 
the world—not by following faithfully all the detours of Moscow's 
international policy, adding the most vulgar traditions of French 
national parliamentarianism and tying the whole together with vague 
Opinion surveys. 


2 Ths political front has been altered as a direct effect of the conquest of 
initiative on the theoretical plane. Throwing off the fetters of tailism, 
the revolutionary movement has revealed the effectiveness of new forms 
of action and the existence of previously hidden revolutionary forces. 
Although the majority of the grouplets played a very important 
practical role (as marshals; in the education of cadres; as contacts and 
co-ordinators, etc), their most important contribution was their 
theoretical activity. They dared to discuss the problems of Marxism and 
the class struggle without taking any notice of the official orthodoxy 
and without asking for the sanction of the Communist leadership; they 
freed the (political) ‘initiative of the masses’. 


Actions did not need to be remote-controlled by a central apparatus; 
invention is infectious. In a society ripe for socialism, the advance of 
the revolution and the initiation of the withering away of the State go 
hand in hand. The action committees in the wards and factories, the 
elected strike committees, and the various kinds of contestation centre, 
themselves determined their own forms of organization and their own 
original initiatives. A revolutionary movement does not need to be 
otganized as a second State apparatus; its task is not to direct but to 
co-ordinate these autonomous centres into a network (on the model of 
the Paris Commune and the Russian Soviets of 1917). 


The working class is and remains the principal strength of any revolu- 
tionary movement. The extreme rapidity with which the strike spread 
shows that the workers reacted as workers, not as ‘consumers’; in 
other words, their class position defined them much more profoundly 
than their ‘integration’ into a so-called consumer society. 


The force which carried the working class with it was that of the young 
workers. Rarely union members, unorganized—even though teen-age 
gangs are primitive forms of organization—they frequently launched the 
strikes, joined the demonstrations and meetings of the students, took 
the hardest line on the return to work. The Communist organizations 
have little influence on the young workers; the Jexmesses Communistes 
(like the uyRF before it) are too closely watched by the Party to accept 
their spirit of initiative. 


III 


The May battle drew forces into action that were organized but nc 
revolutionary, and others that were revolutionary but unorganized. This 
is the essential problem of the revolutionary movement. 


3 The economic front: a revolutionary movement cannot substitute itse? 
for the trade unions, nor the latter for the former. However, th 
economic struggle is not isolated: ın any crisis situation, the strike 18 w 
essential weapon. 


The way in which the strike is organized underpins the politice 
situation; by ‘advising’ the workers in occupied factories to return ti 
their homes and leave only their union delegates to man the strik: 
pickets, the union officials often weakened and defused the movemep 
from the outset. 


The way in which the strike develops gives the general situation it 
perspectives or absence of perspectives. The workers were able to re 
ject the Grenelle agreements negotiated by their unions; they could no 
substitute a new leadership for their nerveless existing leadership. 


The strike ended under pressure from the top leadership of the union: 
(particularly the cer); this was exerted both at the informational leve 
(the content of the final agreements was not clearly stated, mere as. 
surances from the employers were regarded as signed agreements, etc’ 
and at the level of co-ordination (the central delegates toured the 
factories to see that they voted for a return to work, and gave false 
accounts of the return in other factories—You are the last, etc ...). 


The political effect of a general struggle for workers’ demands is 
obvious to everyone. Under the pretext that they were taking this intc 
account, the union leaders drew closer to the political parties (CGT-PCF; 
CFDT-Mendeés-France; UNEF-psu). The consequences were the opposite: 
they added political competition to the existing inter-union quarrels. 
Instead of claiming to ‘lead’ the strike or to ‘give the lead’ in the field of 
politics, they should allow the workers to determine both—by creating 
strike committees elected and revocable by the general assembly of 
strikers in each firm, and then by federating these committees on a 
regional and national scale. 


The revolutionary movement should not substitute itself for the.trade 
unions—which, on the contrary, it wants to strengthen—but it must 
not allow the unions to substitute their own decisions for those of the 
workers on strike. 


The Party as Problem 


Two powers restrain the revolutionary movement: the power of the 
State and the Communist leadership. The latter has at its disposal mass 
movements (party, trade union), but it does not have a monopoly of 
initiative (the young workers escape it). The weakness of the pcr lies in 
its theoretical nullity and its parliamenterianization; in an offensive 
period, it fears, correctly, that it will lose ‘control’ of the working class 
and allow itself to be outflanked by a more combative and influential 
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vanguard than itself. It dertves its strength from the fact that it is the 
only mass organization claiming to be revolutionary and Marxist; for 
lack of anything better the working class accepts it, since no defence is 
possible without organization. 


Hence the necessity to oppose organization to organization. Given that 
the Communist Party is swept along by revolutionary offensives with- 
out taking the lead in them, it is also incapable of giving the signal fora 
justifiable retreat—since it gives this signal at every pretext. Centres are 
necessary: not to ‘make’ a revolution, but to co-ordinate it. 


However, there are three objections to the construction of a centralized 
party that would direct the struggle ‘concentrically’ on all three fronts: 


1 The time: the creation of a party is a long-term business; it is essential 
to be able to provide the time for discussion of the theoretical prin- 
ciples, the forms of organization, centralism and democracy, the general 
political line, special cases, etc: “The tactics of agitation in relation to 
some special question... may be changed in 24 hours; but only people 
devoid of all principles are capable of changing, in 24 hours, or, for that 
matter in twenty-four months, their view on the necessity ... of an 
organization ... It is too late to form the organization (the Party) in 
times of explosions and outbursts.’® 


2 The form: the French workers’ parties have left behind them a strong 
tradition of bureaucratic inefficiency. No one escapes this at will, no one 
is immunized against it: neither the old militants who unconsciously 
bear the weight of fixed habits; nor the new militants who, even if they 
contest, then have no experience of any other mass organization than 
those that already exist—whence the power of these ‘models’. Similarly, 
the healthy mistrust that bureaucratic organizations have aroused in the 
working class, among the students and so on, does not disappear once a 
party proclaims that it is ‘new’ and adds the label ‘revolutionary’. 


3 The situation: co-ordination of the revolutionary movement and the 
elaboration of general perspectives are necessary, and this necessity is 
felt. On the other hand, the urgent need for a highly centralized and 
hierarchized party is at present disputable and disputed ; the revolution’s 
weapon apainst the authoritarian and hierarchized State is the explosion 
of initiative at all levels. In a society ripe for socialism, counter-power 
is created by the multiplication of centres first of contestation and then 
of decision which paralyse the central State power. The tasks for a 
‘General Staff? of the revolution are therefore much smaller, the 
masses’ control greater, the task of the ‘parties’ less. 


The party’s work consisted in orienting the struggle on the three fronts, 
and in directing the ‘concentration’ of all three fights onto a single 
objective—revolution. How can these operations be performed in the 
absence—temporary or definitive—of such a party? The answer must 
be formulated according to the circumstances: either the revolutionary 
movement can develop openly, or else repression forces it underground. 


€ Lenin: Collected Werks, Vol. 5, p. 18. 
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Open Struggle 


There are revolutions which occur without a leading party, and perhape 
this will be the case in France. Bolshevik monolithism was adapted to 
the conditions of extreme repression organized by the Tsarist police. If 
—as a hypothesis— we exclude this feature, what can we say about the 
French situation ? 


The Communist leadership defends two monopolies: its own—the 
monopoly it exercises at home by proclaiming itself the only revolu- 
tionary force; and the monopoly in Europe of the ussz conceived as the 
‘fatherland’ of socialism and as a privileged model of the socialist State. 


The pcr will not lightly abandon either of these; it clings to its image as 
the most ‘revolutionary’ party in France, just as it clings to the idea 
that France is one of the least revolutionary countries in Europe. It is- 
impossible to imagine a victory of socialism without the militants and 
cadres of the pcr being forced by events to re-solve the contradiction 
which they are without knowing it. This crisis is not the effect of a 
metaphysical or moral fatality; it is inevitable, by simple logic, when 
a living contradiction is projected into turbulent life. 


The extreme-left groups of students and workers have formed, and do 
form nuclei of militants capable of thinking and defending a revolution- 
ary line (e.g. the JCR, UJCM-L, vO). They are able to group round them 
the most conscious workers and the cadres (trade-unionists, political, 
technical and scientific personnel) who have participated in the con- 
testation movement. This grouping is not conceived as an embryonic 
mass party, nor as 2 highly centralized party practising a quasi-military 
Bolshevik-style discipline. It is rather a matter of work-teams which 
bring together ‘specialists’ capable of defining the most urgent technical 
tasks of the revolution (of the economy, of self-defence, etc). On the 
front of theoretical activity, plans of action can be established which 
make it possible to master the variable circumstances and the urgency 
of the tasks to be carried out. 


On the front of political struggle, the organizational tasks are more 
difficult to resolve. In the absence of a revolutionary party, the de- 
velopment of common action by workers and students represents an 
important strength. The growing radiation of the ‘grouplets’ within 
the working class, the action committee networks, the creation of a 
nation-wide press (Aetion, etc), are the elements of a solution as yet 
only adumbrated. The manipulation of the mass organizations by the 
Communist leadership is best opposed by mass movements that it 
cannot manipulate. Perhaps it is not impossible to predict what they 
will be like. Working-class and student youth was the vanguard in the 
battle of May. It embodied both its popular aspect and its revolutionary 
style. 


The economic, social and political situation and the aspirations of this 
youth will, if the opportunity arises, make it the element of revolution- 
ary action. The Communist bureaucracy has never been able to organize 
a large and revolutionary youth movement in any stable manner, 
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although crises have produced such organizations very quickly (Fuze in 
1944). It is probably here, in this weakest link of the bureaucracy, that a 
mass ofpanization will emerge capable of counter-balancing the PCF’8 
restraint; the Charléty meeting was a rehearsal for it (by the nature of 
the attendance) as well as a lost opportunity (because of the narrow Psu 
perspectives of the UNEF leaders). 


Such a youth movement could considerably reinforce the young trade 
unionists in their struggle against the union bureaucracies, just as the 
‘theoretical’ work-teams can assist authentically revolutionary cadres. 
The situation on the economic front would be so much the better for it. 


This set of possibilities defines the strategic hypothesis of a socialist 
revolution which is not a seizure of power by ose revolutionary patty. 
If the plurality of political parties survive, their action will be deter- 
mined simply by a programme resulting from negotiations between the 
various leadershipe under the surveillance and pressure of the workers; 
the autonomous and co-ordinated decision centres (e.g. the strike com- 
mittees and action committees) would then exercise a permanent right 
of initiative and control—the associated producers would have avail , 
able to them the instruments of reflection, organization and information 
which would preserve their power of decision. The road to socialism 
passes through the stage of dual power. 


Clandestine Struggle 


The nature of the revolutionary organization is also a function of the 
enemy it confronts—and of the different repressions against which it 
has to defend itself. 


Police activity, if it aims to become generalized so as to cut all the roots 
of the revolutionary movement, will rapidly transform the whole 
French political situation. Far from healing, the nation-wide ‘crisis’ will 
deepen; the struggle for democracy and the struggle for the socialist 
revolution will become all the more quickly identified in the political 
consciousness of the masses, alerted since the general strike. 


In this case, legal organization of the movement is more difficult and 
less necessary. The contestation centres that have arisen spontancously 
will survive—to suppress them would be to change economy and 
society—but, faced with repression, their initiatives immediately take on 
the significance of a revolutionary resistance. The political situation 


69 The kind of grouping invented af New‘errs under the name ‘March 22nd Move- 
ment’ seems the sole conceivable form of youth movement: its ‘militants’ were 
defined by precise actions, and did not claim to be a theoretical vanguard armed with 
2 general line (it mixed together unorganized individuals and others organized in 
different tendencies: pro~Chinese—vjcai-L; Trotskylte—jcr; and anarchists). 
Bureaucratic organtration was reduced to a minimum, as the awkwardness of a 
‘leadership’ was replaced by a simple co-ordination of antonomous groups: ‘Test /s 
mendi est Coba-Bendi?. Fence a freedom of initiattve end language without which thé 
the union of students with young workers will not be achieved. Whatever their 
provisloaal difficulties, deaths and resurrections, movements of this new type, which 
have also appeared in other countries (the sps), are the strike-force of the ‘contesta- 
tion’, . 
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approximates much more to the model of Tsarist Russia—hence th 

Leninist type of party, highly centralized, hierarchized and concealec 

would be on the agenda. The strategy of a clandestine revolutionar 

movement is well-known; good Lenin readers and minority vanguarde 
exist; so too does a working class that has just tested its power, stron; 

in its traditions and distrustful of its present leaders. The situation i 

still explosive. 


Faced with a slide towards fascism, revolutionary organizations do no 
wonder if the explosion will take place—which is self-evident—no 
whes—which can never be known. The two appropriate theoretica 
activities are the study of what Marx called ‘the art of insurrection’ (e.g 
October 1917), and what Lenin conceived as the ‘science of retreat’ (e.g 
1906, Brest-Litovsk, Nep). The danger may appear not that the ex 
plosion will not occur, but that it will occur too soon; it is inevitable 
Revolutionaries do not decide on revolutions at will; the Commun: 
seemed premature to Marx, but this did not make him affirm any thi 
less strongly that he could not but support it once it had broken out.” 
Attempting to control this danger involves grouping together anc 
tempering militants capable of leading an ‘assault, conducting an active 
defence and organizing a temporary retreat. In France, the relatio: 
between retreat and offenstve will be determined by the state of the 
nation-wide crisis (economic and political), of the crisis in the PCF 
of the mobilization of the revolutionary forces and of the demoraliza 
tion of the enemy. 


In this respect: 

‘Propaganda was in the forefront so long as and to the extent that the 
question was (and io so far as it still is) one of winning over the 
vanguard of the proletariat to communism; even propaganda circles, 
with all the defects of the circle spirit, are useful under these conditions 
and produce fruitful results. But when it is a question of practical action 
by the masses, of the disposition, if one may so express it, of vast 
armies, of the alignment of aX the class forces of the given society for the 
final and decisive battle, then propaganda habits alone, the mere repetitions 
of the truths of ‘pure’ communism, are of no avail. In these circum- 
stances we must not only ask ourselves whether we have convinced the 
vanguard of the revolutionary class, but also whether the historically 
effective forces of aX classes—positively of all the classes of the given 


70 In his Preface to the Russian translation of Karl Marx’s Letters to Dr Kugelmann, 
Lenin wrote: ‘In September 1870, sx months before the Commune, Marx gave a direct 
warming to the French workers: insurrection would be aw act ef desperate folly, he said 
in the well-known Address of the International. He exposed is advance the nationalistic 
illusions of the possibility of a movement in the spint of 1792... But when the 
massis rosc, Marx wanted to march with them, to learn with them in the process of 
the struggle, and not to give them bureaucratic admonitions. He realised that to 
attempt in advance to calculate the chances sish completes accuracy Would be quackery 


Marx regarded world history from the standpoint of those who make ıt without 
being tn a position to calculate the chances Ayfa/byy beforehand, and not from the 
standpoint of an intellectnal philistine who moralires: “It was easy to foresee... 
they should not have taken up...”’ (Lenin: Collected Werks, Vol. 12, pp. 108-109 and 
III). 
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society without exception—are aligned in such a way that everything 
has fully matured for the decisive battle; in such a way that 1. all the 
class forces hostile to us have become sufficiently entangled, are 
sufficiently at loggerheads with one another, have sufficiently weakened 
themselves in a struggle which is beyond their strength; 2. all the 
vacillating, wavering, unstable, intermediate elements—the petty 
bourgeoisie and the petty-bourgeois democrats as distinct from the 
bourgeoisie—have sufficiently exposed themselves in the eyes of the 
people, have sufficiently disgraced themselves through their practical 
bankruptcy; and 3. among the proletariat 2 mass sentiment in favour of 
supporting the most determined, supremely bold, revolutionary action 
against the bourgeoisie has emerged and begun to grow vigorously. 
Then revolution is indeed ripe; then, indeed, if we have correctly 
gauged all the conditions indicated and briefly outlined above, and if 
we have chosen the moment rightly, our victory is assured.... 


‘Great Britain offers an example. We cannot tell, and no one can tell 
beforehand, how soon a real proletarian revolution will flare up there, 
and what tmarediate cause will most serve to rouse, kindle, and impel into 
the struggle the very wide masses who are at present dormant. Hence, it 
is our duty to carry on all our preparatory work in such a way as to be 
well shod on all four feet (as the late Plekhanov, when he was a 
Marxist and revolutionary, was fond of saying). It is possible that the 
‘breach’ will be forced, the ‘ice broken’ by a parliamentary crisis, or by 
2 crisis arising out of the colonial and imperialist contradictions, which 
are hopelessly entangled and are becoming increasingly painful and 
acute, or perhaps by some third cause, etc. We are not discussing the 
kind of struggle that will deter wine the fate of the proletarian revolution 
in Great Britain (not a single Communist has any doubt on that score; 
for all of us this question is settled, and settled definitively); what we 
are discussing is the jwwwediate cause that will bring into motion the at 
present dormant proletarian masses and lead them directly to revolu- 
tion. Let us not forget that in the French bourgeois republic, for ex- 
ample, in a situation which from both the international and national 
aspect was a hundred times less revolutionary than the present, such an 
‘unexpected’ and ‘petty’ immediate cause as one of the many thousands 
of fraudulent tricks of the reactionary military caste (the Dreyfus sae, 
was enough to bring the people to the brink of civil war l” 
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Marxist political thought distinguishes two strategic dead-ends: ‘leftist’ 
adventurism (“basing a revolutionary tactic on revolutionary feelings 
alone’; attack everywhere and always) and rightist opportunism 
Crevisionism’; retreat always and everywhere). Dialecticians add that | 
these two errors can sometimes complement one another (‘he who 


would be beauty becomes the beast’). 


The official thinkers of the pcr who presume to condemn the vanguard 
of the May movement by classifying it as ‘leftist’ have transformed a 
strategic rule into a moral precept. Lenin did not recommend a ‘middle 
way between right and left deviations like the road the good Christian 


n Lenin: ‘Left-wing Comomnism, an Infantile Disorder’, Seéected Works, Vol. OI, 
PP. 438-439 and 441-442. 
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tries to take between the temptations of the flesh and those of th 
spirit. It is in relation to 2 revolutionary road that right and left erro 
appear as forms of ‘doctrinalism’ (cult of words, absence of strategy 
The religion of the ‘parliamentary road to socialism’ points to the pcr 
(rightist) desire to prohibit a revolution in France. On the other han: 
the term ‘leftist’ could be applied to an attempted revolution that w 
unable to develop the forms of mass action that were the strength ¢ 
the May movement. 


Any revolutionary explosion in France will be determined by tł 
convergence.of students and young workers within a single vanguare 
It is as a function of this basic strategic problem that organiration: 
questions are posed. There is no single, eternal model of the ‘party’. If 
mass movement of revolutionary youth has emerged, it is to cope wit 
the obstructions of the political and trade-union apparatuses employe 
by the Communist leadership; if a highly centralized clandestir 
organization proves necessary, it will to be withstand fascist repreasio» 
In May an original form of grouping was adumbrated—e ‘party’ in tt 
wide sense Marx sometimes used—ie. the coalescence of the actic 
committee networks, the ‘grouplets’ and the specialized study con 
missions and committees around a minimum revolutionary platform 
A concentration of forces and the establishment of a common strateg 
do not imply the abolition of ideological debate, nor the disappearam 
of the power of initiative which has begun everywhere to gnaw aws 
at the highly centralized apparatuses of the State and official part 
bureaucracies. Only the definition of the most urgent tasks of revole 


‘What is past is prologue’. 


The excitements of Blackpool are but 


the latest chapters in a long story. 
For the earlier chapters—the essential 


background—turn to two new books: 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE LABOUR PARTY 
by Henry Pelling ISs papermac 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE TUC 
by john Lovell and B. C. Roberts 423 


Macmillan 
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tionary action can co-ordinate the multiplicity of the initiatives, and the 
latter will remain relatively decentralized: anti-repressive, they are only 
meaningful as inaugurating the withering away of the centralized 
bourgeois State. Compared to Russia in 1917, France in 1968 is 
economically and socially ripe for socialism; it does not seem that its 
political preparation will necessarily have to adopt the model of the 
Bolshevik ‘party’. 


* 


There are two—complementary—ways of investigating a battlefield. 
One can define either the basic forces which confront one another upon 
it, or the way in which these conduct the confrontation. The second 
point of view has governed the whole of this introduction, which is 
therefore incomplete. Everything I have said of the #asxre of the forces 
in the field has been deduced from their conduct; the brevity of this 
essay prevents me from complementing these remarks now by an 
economic and social analysis. 


Lenin—hardly to be suspected of ‘neglecting the economy’—bears 
Witness to the fact that it is possible to link together a number of 
coherent thoughts within such a framework; he devoted several 
volumes to the study of the ‘tactics’ of the various political parties.” 
Whether the links are really coherent the reader must decide. 


These pages are no more than an introduction: a collection of ideas 
designed to seize a movement in its flight and try to analyse whence it 
came, whither it might lead, and whom it reveals. 


To complete the picture of this battlefield, a theory of immobility 
would have to be added. The movement confronts a doubly blocked 


opponent: 
—economically: the interdependence of the Western economies 


restricts each one’s-possibility of carrying out a ‘social’ policy. Mechan- 
isms exist that allow a capitalist economy to absorb a sharp rise in 
wages on the national scale; the international effect of these classical 
techniques is at present dangerous, the example of English ‘socialism’ 
shows this. To explain why, one must analyse the intense competition 


72 “By the Party’s tactics we mean the Party’s political conduct, or the character, 
direction and methods of its political activity’ ("Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in 
the Democmtic Revolution’, Sedected Works, Vol. I, p. 492). Soldiers and mathe- 
maticians would say strategy rather than tactics. ‘In order concretely to determine 
the tactics of a revolutionary party at the stormicst moments of the general crisis 
which the country is living through, it is obviously insufficient merely to indicate the 
Classes capable of ectmy in the spirit of a victorious completion of the revolution. 
ment... precisely in this: that the forms of struggle in periods of the first type 
inevitably are scwcd wore sarted, and the direct revolutionary struggle of the masecs 
predominate rather than the propagande and agitation activities conducted by 
leaders in parliament, in the press, etc. Therefore, if, in assessing revolutionary 
periods, we confine ourselves to defining the Aw: of activity of the various classes, 
without analysing the fems of their struggle, our discussion in the scientific sense 
will be incomplete and undislectical, while from the standpoint of practical politics 
it will degenerate into the deed Mirer of the raisonner (with which, we may say in 
parenthesis, comrade Plekhanov contents himself in nine-tenths of his writings ...)’, 
Collected Works, Vol. 15, p. 55. 
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that reigns both at the level of E and at that of the world capit: 
market (investments). The play of international rivalries is dramatize 
by the monetary crisis and the threat of a world economic crisis that 
raises. Each power is trying to secure its position: effective externally 
the economic policy of the Fifth French Republic favoured a brut 
confrontation internally. The contradiction, which is not specific t 
Gaullism, remains; so do its effects. Whoever wishes to withstan 
world capitalist competition must immobilize social movement in h; 
own country (De Gaulle); whoever fails to immobilize workers’ de 
mands internally is immobilized externally (Wilson). The margin fc 
manoeuvre in the capitalist economy is narrower today than it was i 
the Popular Front period. 

—politically: the stability and the strong executive required by 
capitalist economy can, in France, only be found on the right. Tb 
combativity of the working class, its revolutionary traditions, unde» 
mine every left-parliamentary solution (in any case, the example of th 
other West European powers is enough to confirm that there is w 
preferable centre or centre-left solution; the case of Germany, domin 
ated by its past and brooding over its national problem, is a special one 
When social contestation becomes a threat, the political game is im 
mobilized on the right, in a strong executive outside the traditions 
parties. The State is the (natural) instrument for this barrier to th 
‘parliamentary road’; it makes France ‘the land where, more than any 
where else, the historical class struggles were each time fought out to 
decision.’ 


The collision of the movement with these barriers has produced 
crisis, and the depth of the movement and permanence of the barrier 
lead to a repetition of the crisis: the horizon is revolution, or counter 
revolution. 


ka 


Its inability to imagine a revolution in an economically ‘advanced 
country in the 2oth century is the blindspot of the ruling system o 
ideas. The movement (Marx himself condensed under this name th 
long preparation for the revolution as well as the event itself) is still i 
many respects the unthought of. 


* 


On the right—-virtual centre of an absence of ideas policed by; respec 
for order and ordered by the police—the movement is pure disorder, . 
spectre haunting the European bourgeoisie, a form without conten 
that the latter fills out with its mesmerized dreads and that it only name 
with insults. 


On the left, the movement is taken for an effect, not a cause: the ‘crisi 


of the régime’ produced the ssragés (was it not the raging beginning of. 
social revolution that brought the political régime into question?) 
“The socialistic bourgeoisie want all the advantages of modern socia 
conditions without the struggles and dangers necessarily resultiny 


n Engels in Marx-Engels: Selected Werks, Vol I, p. 245. 
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Ve open this issue of NLR with two articles on the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia and the social process which it was designed to crush. 
Hans-Jürgen Krahl, a leading member of the German SDS, traces the 
lialectic of the January reforms in Prague, in an uncompromising political 
analysis of the role of the different forces involved. After years of 
‘otal repression, class struggle was once again unleashed in the open 
light of day in Czechoslovakia. The objective of the Russian military 
occupation was to liquidate it—guaranteeing the economic decentraliza- 
tion promoted by privileged technocrats, destroying the civic liberties 
achieved by the intelligentsia and trampling on the repoliticization of 
the working-class which was their largely unintended consequence. 
Absolute condemnation of the Russian occupation by socialists, as Krahl 
points out, does not mean approval of regression to the classical bourgeois 
institutions of parliament and market in Czechoslovakia; the revolution- 
ary road forward was and is precisely the abolition of the separation 
between ‘economy’ and ‘politics’ which they incarnate, by the creation 
of genuine institutions of working-class democracy—soviets. The role 
of students, as in Western Europe, is potentially critical in this. Since 
November, they have pioneered forms of mass struggle against the occu- 
pying power and its collaborators, materially assisting the socialist 
ceawakening of the Czechoslovak proletariat. A member of Prague Uni-. 
versity bas sent us an account of the student strike which swept the 
country after the invasion—proof if it were needed that struggle has not 
been obliterated by the Russian armies. 

The Manifesto of the Revolutionary Socialist Students’ ‘Federation, 
adopted atits Second Conference, speaks of the need to build ‘red bases’ in 
British colleges and universities. What might this mean in forms of 
concrete action ? Four militants of the federation discuss the problem from 
various standpoints. The limits and possibilities of student struggle are a 
question for the whole Left, and have been diversely assessed in contri- 
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butions to NLR 44 and 50. An experimental debate on tactics is an essen 
tial moment of any new practice. 


Ever since Engels’ famous 1890 letter to-Conrad Schmidt, Marxists have 
argued over the extent to which political or other superstructures can br 

autonomous from their economic base. Andrew Asheron’s study of the 
function .of racism in South African capitalist society is directed agains 

the economism of the reformist thesis that the march of economic pro 

gress will inevitably sweep away the whole framework of Apartheid as a1 

obstacle to the rationale of capitalist development. He sets South Africa 

racialiam in its historical context, and shows that the political superstruc- 

tures of the Apartheid system can only be broken by revolutionary mast 
struggle. As the guerrilla expands within South African frontiers, and as 
South Africa’s economic empire stretches northward engulfing people» 
who will fight as well as economic resources which can be exploited, the 
day of reckoning for the settler regime will be brought nearer. The 
militancy of the January demonstrations in London against the Smith- 
Vorster regimes was an example of the solidarity which it is the duty of 
socialists to develop internationally on an ever-wider scale. | 


The Cultural Revolution, involving the mass eruption into political 
struggle of millions of Chinese, is obviously a process of world-wide 
importance. Analysis is rendered difficult by the extreme paucity ob 
reputable information of the most basic kind. We have been lucky to be 
able to publish John Collier’s eye-witness accounts of the pattern ox 
events in Canton (NLR 48 and 50), and are following it in the present issu 
with a contribution to the controversy on the meaning of the Cultural 
Revolution by Bill Jenner, who examines the roots of recent develop- 
ments in the previous social history of China. Later in the year, we will be 


pana our Own: analysis. 


Hans-Jürgen Krahl 


Czechoslovakia: 
the Dialectic of the ‘Reforms’ 


‘Lenin awake, Brezhnev has gone mad!’ This inscription on the walls of Prague 
during the first days of the occupation reveals the caricatural truth of the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. Anti-communism, scenting an unexpected 
advantage, at once whipped up the invasion hysterically into 2 Russian Vietnam. 
The clouded, ahistorical consciousness of the West German liberal Press pro- 
claimed it to be a second edition of the Soviet act of force in Hungary 1956. In 
reality it belongs to just that historical constellation (a moment of a process still 
meaninglessly unfurling through natural contingency) which provided the 
philosophical point of departure for Marx’s presentation of The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Lonis Bonaparte: ‘Hegel somewhere observes that all great world 
historical events and individuals occur in a manner of speaking twice over. He 
omitted to add: once as tragedy, the second time as farce.’! Prague 1968 reflects 
the tragedy of Budapest 1956 as farce. The heroes of 1956 were executed, while 
those of 1968 came home in tears. The reformer-heto Dubček may have been 
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threatened with liquidation; yet his Russian hosté contented themselves 
thereafter with treating him to handcuffs and cold meals. Meanwhile in 
the streets of Prague isolated angry teenagers who resisted the occupa- 
tion were gunned down. The ‘Hero of the ussr’ and grey-haired popular 
idol Svoboda, in Prague a Russian prisoner, was received in Moscow 
with the full diplomatic honours due to a Head of State and a counter- 
feit kiss of brotherhood. But this grotesque of corridor-politics among the 
ruling State functionaries (a product of haggling and blackmail) 
appeared to the betrayed and bartered mass of the Czechoslovak 
population as a brutal, Stalinist natural catastrophe. They resisted it 
with a traditional spontaneity and tactical skill. August z1st was the 
Highteenth Brumaire of Russian foreign policy. 


I. Popular Nationalism 


The resistance to the occupation was marked by the same ambivalence 
of political and historical consciousness that frequently surfaced during 
the reform period. This ambiguity objectified the liberal need for civic 
freedoms—a need traceable to the class position of the intellectuals and 

students who were the principal audience of the reform movement. 

This need derived essentially from a past phase of bourgeois emancipa- 

tion, and it involved neither the ability, nor any desire, to activate an 

adequate proletarian class consciousness. Under the forced conditions 

of the military invasion, the popular will to resistance inevitably 

radicalized intellectual and journalistic liberalism, and its mass com- 

ponent thrusting towards the goal of sovereignty, into an intransigent 

national consciousness—just such a national consciousness as was 

historically generated in revolutionary periods of bourgeois politics. 

The ideological content of this nationalist resistance became diffused 

among the population as a growing indifference to Communism (with- 

out, however, the basic option for a socialist mode of production 

being as a rule put in question.) It became diffused too in the ever- 

widening demand for neutrality, and in the restriction of protest- 
against the Russian invasion merely to the principle of national sover- 

eignty, of the non-interference of foreign powers in the istera! affairs of 
another country. 


On the other hand, the determination of the workers to strike gave 
embryonic expression to the practical necessity, still disguised by false 
consciousness, of pursuing the revolutionary class struggle of the pro- 
letariat (whose dictatorship had until that time been administratively 
confiscated) even on the material basis of nationalized production. 


It was inevitable that the ruling “Reform Group’ ‘around Dubček 
would attempt to divide and impede the resistance of the masses— 
not only in view of the massive Russian pressure, but also in view of 
their own political aims and ruling interests. The ceaseless calls to act 
with prudence and—as a citizen’s first duty—to preserve order may 
have been genuinely motivated by a sincere fear, that should not be dis- 
missed, of the danger of bloody suppression of an angry insurrection; 
nevertheless the fact is that they functioned to prevent the population 
from forming autonomous organs of resistance. The institutions of the 
1 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, S.W. Val L P. 247 
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working class, in-the name of reform, bebaved in a way typical of 
revisionist mass organizations: the verbally mdical proclamation of an 
unlimited general strike was, in fact, followed by its fragmentation into 
a series of short strikes—a well-tested device, employed with virtuosity 
for years by the French Communist Party among others, for placating 
the workers’ will to struggle and simultancously canalizing and con- 
trolling it. . 


The ‘Moscow Diktat’ which the demoralized reformers brought back 
to Prague was an obvious provocation to the nationalistic mood of the 
masses, which excluded any line of political compromise. “Betrayal” was 
the immediate, spontaneous reaction to the communiqué of August 
27th; for the first time Dubček was not extolled unanimously and un- 
critically. The Russians had forced the functionaries of reform into the 
role of collaborators. Organization of resistance was no longer on their 
agenda—only a demobilizing appeal to the masses not to lose faith in 
the leadership. It is too early to make out whether the Moscow Diktat 
has helped to demote the reformers around Dubtek from their heroes’ 
pedestals, and hence to free the population from its illusions. For the 
time being at least the ideology of calm, order, and trust in the rulers 
has proved strong enough to discipline the masses. 


2. Liberal Reformism 


The contradictory nature of the post-Stalinist reforms, condensed in 
the programmatic formule of democratic socialism, was abruptly revealed 
in the Prague students’ revolt of 1967. The protests of the students 
against the brutal police rule of the Novotny régime were limited for 
the most part to demands for constitutional guarantees and liberaliza- 
tion of the press. At the same time they apologized to the us ambassador 
in Prague for a demonstration by their North Vietnamese comrades, 
because the us flag had been torn down from the embassy.? The social 
content of the reform movement was articulated by intellectuals and 
students, and its practical self-definition reproduced classical liberalism. 
Its conception of democratic socialism was itself still affected by the 
Stalinist autonomy of the State machine from which it sought to free 
itself. The historically distorted idea which underlay the movement was 
that an étatistic, economist reduction of the socialist mode of produc- 
tion and exchange to an administrative collectivity had occurred; and 
that consequently the priesipinm individuationis of the liberal phase of 
bourgeois society was unable to blossom in any material sense, but had 
been liquidated asa function of control. The syncretic global opinion that 
the revolutionary theory of the proletariat and still more its praxis 
sought to throttle the autonomous individual for the sake of the 
uniform collectivity, corresponded negatively to the pressing need of 
the reformist intelligentsia for socialism and ‘individual freedom’ to 
be compatible. It was seen as confirmed in practice by Stalinism and 
convergent theoretically with liberal ideology. In this conception there 
survived the capitalist separation of collective species and single in- 
dividual—a separation which was the object of a philosophical critique 
in Marx’s early writings that was fundamental in the formation of 
historical materialism. The reforms in Czechoslovakia aimed to top off 
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nationalized production with a liberal-democratic superstructure— 
a superstructure whose emancipatory content (freedom of the presą, of 
opinion, of association) was wholly derived from a long-vanished 
phase in the formation of bourgeois society. In that phase of its historical 
dynamic, the institutionalized fiction of the autonomous, self-sufficient 
juridical person—embodiment of bourgeois individuality—tevealed 
itself as a pure abstraction of the socially necessary outward appear- 
ance of commodity exchange, under cover of which the material power 
of the economic surplus held unrestricted sway. It is only Marx’s 
strategic conception of a socialization of the means of production that 
can free the principle of bourgeois individualism from the purely 
abstract existence of the character-masks of commodity ownership, 
and liberate the competing wage-labourers from the social desolation 
of their atomism. But this idea has been transformed in the heads of 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak philosophers of reform into, at best, the 
mutilated form of diluted existential, ontological or phenomenological 
versions of Marx’s theory of alienation, and into the emasculated world- 
view of a ‘humanistic image of man’ supposedly enunciated by Marx. | 
These theorists fail to understand that communism according to Marx 
Engels aims at the ‘production of the form of exchange itself.’ This 
means that the present productive relations of abstract labour, which 
isolate private producers one from another, must be destroyed in the 
course of a socialization achieved through revolutionary struggle. 
They must be destroyed in order to make possible the ‘collective mode 
of production’ of direct producers, and finally that of the unconstrained 
‘association of free men’. The false notion that the new socialist mode of 
production should be propped up by the old liberal institutions gener- 
ated the feeble idealism in theory and the blind revisionism in practice 
of the post-Stalinist reforms in Czechoslovakia. 


The Czechoslovak reform movement’s rational interest in liberaliza- 
tion was only able to express itself in the ideologically deformed con- 
ception of a restoration of ‘republican’ freedoms. It clothed itself in the ` 
worn garments of the petrified conceptual world of the liberal State, 
long since rendered repressive by the dynamic of neo-capitalist concen- 
tration. This conceptual world finds its legitimation in the bourgeois 
‘Realm of Ethics’—in those unrestricted social relations that corres- 
pond to the sphere of circulation of commodities, in which according to 
Marx ‘Freedom, Equality, Property and Bentham’ hold sway. The 
diminution of free competition between property-owners of equal 
status and worth—a consequence of the monopolistic depersonalization 
of the market—has deprived the sphere of circulation of its power of 
ethical legitimation.* Historically, this has resulted in the structural 
transformation under neo-capitalism of the liberal, constitutional State 
into the authoritarian welfare State. 


The ideology of the Prague reforms failed to achieve any awareness of 
the contradiction between the material base of a nationalized owner- 
ship of the means of production and a liberal superstructure. It was in 
the Hegelian sense badly and anachronistically idealistic, in so far as it 


3 Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels, The German pp. 86f. 
t Karl Marx, Capital, VoL I, pp. 175-6; also loc. cit pp. 84ff; Grundrisse pp. 153 ff. 
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sought to combine two mutually incompatible historical moments— 
the new rational principle with the mature substance of the old ethic®. 
The post-Stalinist reforms in Czechoslovakia represented an ahistorical 
transference of the historically new, still undeveloped and étatistically 
distorted principle of the socialist mode of production onto the old and 
withered substance of bourgeois social relations. 


3. Eastern Europe and World Revolution 


The idealist liberalism of the intellectuals and students and the econo- 
mic reformism of the technocrats at the head of Party and State rein- 
forced each other. It was in no way coincidental that the reformers 
mobilized the universities and press of the country in January with the 
promise of political emancipation, in order to gain control of State 
power and carry through economic reorganization. For economic ‘de- 
stalinization’ was to be executed at the expense of the working class. 
The administratively hypostatized planning of the Novotny period had 
shown itself incapable of resolving the critical imbalances and stagna- 
tion of 1962-65. The reforming group which emerged in the course of 
intra-bureaucratic power-struggles in the party leadership drew the 
technocratic conclusions that two innovations were historically indis- 
pensable: 1. increased managerial autonomy, masking authoritarian 
control over the producers by an institutionalized ideology of partici- 
pation, and 2. technological rationalization of the industrial machine, 
even at the cost of an extremely high level of unemployment. ‘The 
decisive issue for them was the regulation and stabilization of market 
and price mechanisms. It is true that the State abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production was not in principle revoked; 
but it is evident that this policy led to a phenomenological, if not sub- 
stantive assimilation to the bourgeois mode of production. 


Ota Sik, leading theorist of the economic reforms in Czechoslovakia, 
even attempted to discredit the genuine Marxist theory of the dis- 
appearance of commodities and money in the period of economic 
transformation as a dispensable, ideal abstraction, tainted with the 
odium of Stalinism.® For Marx, however, the production of commodi- 
ties, generalized socially via the exchange of capital and wage-labour, is 
from an analytical point of view inseparably linked with the pheno- 
mena of alienation and reification—i.e. with the fact that a particular 
mode of industrial production, though in theory created by men, in 
fact escapes conscious control by the producers and appears as a natural 
force. In the concept and in the reality of the commodity’s monetary 
form there is crystallized the spontaneous contingency of a historical 
process which in theory can be consciously shaped by man. 


The economic reformers thus implicitly abandoned essential tenets of 
the materialist Critigne of Political Economy in their quest for a forcible 
reactivation of a stagnating technical progress in Czechoslovakia, Their 
own ruling interests drove them to throw overboard all practical re- 
flection on the forward movement of the species towards its emancipa- 
tion, or on the material liberation of production and its direct control 


3 Seo G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, Pam. 33. 
* See Ota Sik, Plan und Markt im Somtalismus, Vienna 1967, p. 15 ff. 
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by the immediate producers. The power struggle involved in the inner- 
party conflict subsequently pushed the economic reformers to a tactical 
mobilization of intellectuals and students with their demands for 
political emancipation. It was predictable enough that this mobilization 
would in the end gain an independent dynamic of its own, which the 
reforming State functionaries would no longer be able to control. More- 
over, the political liberalism of the intellectuals objectively correspond- 
ed to the partial reintroduction of anarchic elements into the bureau- 

ctatically administered market. 


The most substantial result of political emancipation was the introduc- 
tion of the liberal institutions of freedom of the press and freedom of 
opinion (even if this was restricted to a privileged few, and was car- 
ried out ina thoroughly authoritarian way). The students, struggling 
against police suppression or bureaucratic censorship of journalistic 
publication, and hence of any expression of their immediate needs, in- 
sisted upon this as the first imperative. The discussion that developed 
in the course of the political reforms debouched onto demands of a 
formally democratic character—plurality of parties in parliamentary 
representation and civic* freedoms of association—which concentrated 
liberal consciousness on the State machine, even if on a democratized 
one. However, the restoration of liberal freedom, (above all the right 
of association) generated a genuine dialectic; on the one hand these re- 
place the goal of dictatorship of the proletariat by a bourgeois plurality 
of opinions and factions; but on the other hand they also allow the 
working class to organize itself freely and to recover the weapon of the 
strike. Having said this, it is of course true that one corner-stone of the 
theory of revolution put forward by Marx, Engels and Lenin—the 
doctrine of the withering away of the State, as the sole means whereby 
political freedoms can become concrete in a materialist sense—cannot 
be realized in isolation under conditions of historical co-existence with 
a heavily armed imperialist world environment. Yet it is nonetheless 
significant that the reformers volatilized this doctrine into the utopian 
abstraction of an (at best) regulatory notion of the classical theorists. 
Apart from the economic minimum of nationalized, but as yetin no way 
concretely socialized, productive forces, the historical and political con- 
sciousness of the post-Stalinist reforms was blind to the essential 
strategic and emancipatory aims of revolutionary socialism. These only 
survived in an ideologically distorted form. The image of the rational 
society; the withering away of commodities and of money; ultimately 
the withering away of the State, and the association in a democracy of 
Soviets of men no longer enclosed within one totalitarian system—these 
aims were once again bourgeoisified, i.e. reduced in the Kantian sense 
to merely regulatory notions, which one seeks to approach in a reformist 
approximation but which one can never wholly realize in the external 
social world. 


It is thus abstractly correct to counterpose theoretically the central 
emancipatory theses of the revolutionary theory of the proletariat to 





*Trensiator’s nett: Hans-Jurgen Krahl in fact uses the term repub/ihanische Fretheiten 
throughout this article, referring back to the ideals of the French Revolution and 
to the struggle in nineteenth century Germany against the petty feudal principalities. 


the ideology and policies of the reform movement. But it would never- 
theless be concretely wrong to judge the latter directly thereby. To 
apply, from outside, the criteria of a socialist mode of production or 
of a political system of soviets to Eastern Europe ahistorically 
abstracting from the immanent development within them of an 
étatistic dictatorship over the proletariat, would be a moral postulate 
_father than a political judgement informed by historical reason. 
Stalinism for decades eradicated the idea of the revolutionary emancipa- 
tion and dictatorship of the proletariat from the historical consciousness 
and political praxis of the European countries and Communist parties 
led by the ussr. The once-revolutionary policies of the usse degener- 
ated into realposik and pragmatism, culminating in the conception of 
peaceful coexistence—that is, the renunciation of any revolutionary 
overthrow of neo-capitalism as a social form. Within the European 
“socialist camp’, this process has methodically excluded from conscious- 
ness the completely new context within which the historical reality of 
the world revolution has once again become immediate politics—the 
social-revolutionary liberation movements of the Third World, 
fighting at the periphery of neo-capitalist civilization. It has been.cor- 
rectly pointed out that the abstract presence of revolution (as it is’made 
in exemplary fashion in Vietnam, and as it creates a socialist model in 
Cuba) has not only allowed the student movement in the West to 
identify the imperialist power-system of the neo-capitalist countries 
led by the usa, but also to distance itself from the Russian policy of 
compromise. The consequence of this has been a changed relationship 
between politics, protest and massacre, producing in the student move- 
ment a political ethic of intransigence. It is true that this morality, with 
its peculiar class origin, still oscillates between the bourgeois-revolu- 
tionary derivation of political actions from categorical moral principles 
and the proletarian-revolutionary constitution of a class morality 
through the mediation of the political demands of the struggle by its 
strategic aims. Yet it has been able to offer the first emancipatory 
alternative to the institutionalized categories of traditional politics io 
the West, which at best serveto articulate the restoration of capitalism 
since the Second World War.’ l 


But where, as in Czechoslovakia, the social and practical conditions 
were lacking for a perception of this new possibility offered by a revo- 
lutionary world history, there was no alternative historical choice 
other than an orientation towards the liberal ideals of the bourgeois 
past. The reduction of the concept of a socialist society to that of a col 
lecttvized economy; the autonomy of the authoritarian State machine 
that was consolidated in the Stalinist period; and the abandonment of 
proletarian internationalism in favour of the policy of peaceful co- 
existence—all these combine to explain the general deformation of 
historical materialism. Under these conditions, the rational need for 
emancipation could discover no alternative consciousness to the ideo- 
logy of liberalism. The first phase of liberation from Stalinism was 
itself both theoretically and practically disfigured by the birthmark of 
Stalinism. The first steps on the path of emancipation from Stalinism 
were accomplished above all as a ‘summoning up of the dead of world 
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history from their graves’ (Marx). The fossilized liberalism of e long- 
vanished phase of bourgeois society characterized by competitive 
ee eee er eee ee een 
tional liberties. 


4. Idealogy and Practice 


The progress which the restoration of civic freedoms under the guise 
of intellectual privileges has brought with it should be judged objec- 
tively, in an immanent critique. If the liberal consciousness of the reform 
movement was the only objectively possible outward form for its 
historical will to emancipation from the ruling bureaucracy—then that 
liberalism should not be assessed as a bourgeois regression, especially 
since it has also destroyed the conception of a linear path to socialist 
society from the bureaucratic shell of Stalinist serfdom. The central 
problem here is that of the inauguration of qualitatively new societal 
contradictions, which contain a real emancipatory moment. 


The recourse to the ideology of liberalism brought about a practical 
transformation of the constellation of superstructure and base, and thus 
a historical change in the content of the ideology. The premise for a 
systematic, critical and historical elucidation of this phenomenon is 
furnished by Herbert Marcuse’s analysis of Soviet Marxism—given that 
the political constitution of the Soviet Union and its system of econo- 
mic control are by and large shared by the socialist countries of Europe 
dependent on the Soviet Union. Marcuse in substance argues that the 
material basis of a simple nationalization of the apparatus of economic 
production and a bureaucratically centralized planned economy 
abolishes the dual ideological character which is proper to the capitalist 
State, mediated by a class society; but this abolition occurs in a manner 
that is itself ambiguous. The bourgeois constitutional State, according 
to Marx, ‘compensates’ for the generalized rule of a particular class by 
an ideology of universal and egalitarian legal norms, while at the same 
time there are factors inherent in this ‘appearance of a common interest’ 
which transcend and are even antagonistic to its material base. It is this 
dual nature of ideology as 2 true reflection of a false reality and false 
reflection of a true reality, the former substantiated as domination, the 
latter projected as a utopian vision, which is levelled off in the State 
system defined by Soviet Marxism. ‘... the State becomes, without 
intermediary factors, the direct political organization of the productive 
apparatus, the general manager of the nationalized economy, and the 
hypostatized collective interest. The functional differences between 
base and superstructure therefore tend to be obliterated: the latter is 
methodically and systematically assimilated with the base by depriving 
the superstructure of those functions which are transcendent and anta- 
gonistic to the base. This process, which establishes new foundations 
for social control, alters the very substance of ideology. The tension 
between idea and reality, between culture and civilization, between in- 
tellectual and material culture—a tension which was one of the driving 
forces behind Western civilization—is not’solved but methodically re- 
duced.”9 

® Herbert Marcuse, Soviet Marxism, p. 120 

® ibid, p. 124. 
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The functionslization and assimilation of superstructure and base in 
the framework of a hypostatized, bureaucratically planned economy— 
the Eastern variant of the one-dimensional society—thus removes the 
utopian, transcendent content from false social consciousness. One of 
the basic functions of the institutionalized superstructure of bourgeois 
society is to stabilize bourgeois rule: it achieves this precisely through 
its ability to integrate the system-transcending content of ideology, and 
to deflect it into the false track of religious projections, moral principles, 
and legal fictions. The de-substantialization of ideology in the State 
systems described in Sosies Marxism, however, eliminates the ideologic- 
ally deformed dimension of emancipation from social consciousness, 
while at the same time it reveals the inability of those systems to cope 
with the non-regulated content of ‘ideological transcendance’. At 
least it does this so long as there persists the fundamental contradiction 
between a common interest bureaucratically imposed by the State and 
the still unsatisfied particular interests of individuals: ‘In the Soviet 
system, the ‘general interest’ is hypostatized in the State—an entity 
separate from the individual interests. To the extent that the latter are 
still unfulfilled and repelled by reality, they strive for ideological ex- 
pression; and their force is the more explosive to the regime the more 
the new economic basis is propagandized as insuring the total libera- 
tion of man under communism. The fight against ideological trans- 
cendence thus becomes a life-and-death struggle for the regime. Within 
the ideological sphere, the centre of gravity shifts from philosophy to 
literature and art.’!° 


What Marcuse calls the ‘danger-zone’ of literary /aesthetic transcendence 
for the bureaucratized, centrally planned economy was strikingly con- 
firmed by the history of the Prague reform movement and the leading 
role of intellectuals in it. It was no coincidence that the sphere of litera- 
ture, even though furthest removed from the base, became the expres- 
sion of emancipatory, reforming consciousness, for ‘the more the base 
encroaches upon the ideology, manipulating and coordinating it with 
the established order, the more the ideological sphere which is remotest 
from the reality (art, philosophy), precisely because of its remoteness, 
becomes the last refuge for the opposition to this order.’™ The literary 
origin of the political reform in Czechoslovakia was concentrated on 
the aesthetic liberation of Kafka from his socialist-realist exile. This was 
more than a purely literary affair, it was rather a political programme, 
as the 1963 Kafka Conference organized by Goldstttcker demonstrated. 
Kafka’s work served as the ciphered text of the liberal intellectpals’ 
opposition to Stalinism. Irrespective of the theoretical adequacy of this 
interpretation of Kafka, they read between the lines of his work the ex- 
perience of juridical alienation, of a bureaucratized legal sphere and 
machinery of State power bereft of any emancipatory dimension. The 
advance inaugurated by the reform movement and the intellectuals 
who were its main bearere—what was historically new within its old 
external form of liberal consciousness—was its attempt to reconstruct 
‘ideological transcendence’ into constitutional guarantees for civic 
liberties. The latter do not achieve the necessary realization in a material 
sense of the enfancipatory ‘idea’, but they are ideologies in the genuine, 
10 thid, p. 127. ° 
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that is domination-masking sense, as Engels defines it: “The reflection 
of economic relations as legal principles is necessarily also a topsy- 
turvy one: it goes on without the person who is acting being conscious 
of it; the jurist imagines he is operating with « priori propositions, 
whereas they are really only economic reflexes; so everything is upside 
down. And it seems to me obvious that this inversion, which, so long 
as it remains unrecognized, forms what we call sdeological comeption, 
reacts in its turn upon the economic basis and may, within certain 
limits, modify it.’”!? Engels reduces ideology to the material function of 
reflection and the formalizing one of reciprocal interaction; he sup- 
presses the transcendent moment of the ideological superstructure. The 
restructuring and institutionalization of liberal ideology in Czechoslo- 
vakia, undoubtedly had a domination-masking and stabilizing charac- 
ter; but it nevertheless also succeeded, by contrast with Stalinism, in 
reintroducing the tension between idea and reality, base and super- 
structure, and in thereby opening up a dimension of liberation, even if 
in a still distorted form. Moreover, on the material basis of nationalized 
production, ideological transcendence can no longer be integrated con- 
stitutionally to the same extent; it is structurally more explosive than 
in a mode of production organized on class lines. The experience pre- 
cisely of the first days of the occupation in Czechoslovakia showed that 
in a country where the State has taken over the means of production, ‘re- 
publican’ liberties can once again provide the proletariat, in a historic- 
ally quite new way, with the organizational conditions for the pursuit of 
a revolutionary class struggle issides the socialist camp itself. At the same 
time, it would be an illusion to assume that the structural possibility of 
a transformation of liberal ideology into socialist consciousness might 
have been achieved in the short term. The constitutional, parliamentary 
and nationalist forations were too well anchored in the consciousness 
of the masses to be demolished from one day to the next by political 
struggle. 


The possibility of emancipation which was inherent in the post-Stalin- 
ist changes in Czechoslovakia would certainly have run counter to the 
technocratic economic reformism of the ruling functionaries. The 
political emancipation first introduced for purely tactical reasons by 
Dubček and Šik could only have been carried through to the end by the 
masses against them, in the class struggle of the Czechoslovak prole- 
tariat for the conquest of political power in the State. The Soviet 
counter-revolution has put a violent end to the still contradictory pos- 
sibility of carrying on the struggle for revolutionary liberation within 
the frontiers of the European socialist camp itself—provisionally. 


12 Friedrich Engels, Letter to Conrad*Schmidt, October 27th 1890, Marx/Engels 
Selected Works, Vol. IL p. 494. 
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Pavel Tomalek: Report from Prague 


The Student Action 


On Thursday November 218t, at noon, students of Prague and else- 
where left the premises they had been occupying for four days, or in 
some cases longer. This action was the focus of a nation-wide ferment 
of resistance to policies of collaboration with the invader. A new phase 
of the struggle had started. But how did the students’ sit-in strike come 
about? Why was it such a surprise for all observers? And why, despite 
the inevitable deficiencies, was it so successful? Let us try to find some 
of the answers. 


The whole country had been feeling sick. It was the third month since 
` the invasion, the old popular leaders were still the same, but the con- 
fidence people used to have in them, the blind unquestioning confidence 
in them as individuals, started to wither away. The Moscow agreement 
on the ‘temporary’ stationing of foreign troops created the first doubts. 
Then the freedom of the press was farther restricted. The most popular 
weeklies, Reporter and Politika, were stopped in November. Travelling 
abroad was to be made more difficult. In one sphere alone the policy of 
the pre-invasion period was allowed to continue without hindrance: 
the revisions of economic structure which the Russians had supposedly 
intervened to forestall. (The projected Employees’ Councils did fail to 
appear though). And to sum it all up, Gustav Husák, the Slovak party 
leader, voiced his theory on ‘the two periods of deformations in the 
party’—one before January 1968 and one after that date. In short, the 
leaders were making one compromise after another, and indeed it was 
not quite clear what they were forced to do and what was their own 
initiative. 


The plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist Part} 
was scheduled for November 14th, and many people expected thas 
things would be clarified there. It was expected that somebody woulc 
be calling a spade a spade—though it remained unclear who that some- 
body would be. The way in which the session had been postponec 
from week to week, and eventually from month to month, suggested ¢ 
great tug-of-war behind the scenes, but details of this only rarely leakec 
out. Indeed ahything was possible, from a wide offensive on the pan 
of the activized and well-organized conservative forces to a consolida 
tion by Dubček and the centrists. - 
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Young people had been continuously warned about the possible con- 
sequences of action in the streets. It was said that this could even bring 
the Russian troops back into the cities. But on October 28th, the soth 
anniversary of the Czechoslovak Republic, crowds of teenagers 
spontancously swarmed through the streets without anything hap- 
pening. 


Thus, in the second week of November, the prevailing atmosphere was 
one of expectation. Resolutions from all over the country were pouring 
into the Central Committee in support of the post-January political 
trend—but people had the bitter feeling that not much attention would 
be paid to them. This feeling certainly did not help to decrease the 
anxiety. And on the 17th students were to celebrate their International 
Students Day—the 38th anniversary of Czech Universities being closed 
down by the Nazis. What would the students do? Would they give in 
and endeavour merely to ‘survive’, as so many others in the country 
had done? We all vividly recalled how it had been, only a year ago, 
after the Strahov demonstration: everybody agitated at the brutality of 
the police, all authorities scared of another students’ appearance in the 
strects, and a helicopter circling round the University quarter of Prague. 
Now, however, things were different. 


One thing was quite clear. We did not intend to be complicit with the 
course of events that had started to prevail in Czechoslovakia. We were 
determined to show in one way or another our opposition to what we 
call ‘the policy of the lesser evil’—“‘the policy of concessions’. We were 
determined to carry on resistance. November 17th was clearly a mar- 
vellous opportunity, particularly in view of the Central Committee 
session which we expected to conclude just about then. We decided to 
go into action, into an action co-ordinated at least on the Prague 
level. 


The Preparation 


The idea actually sprung up from several sides. The radical faction 
among the Prague students started studying the possibilities of a de- 
monstration as early as the beginning of November. Soon after, we 
heard from colleagues from Nitra in Central Slovakia, about their plan 
for a long-term strike in support of 15 points of theirs. These points 
corresponded to what we had wanted on the day of invasion—im- 
mediate convocation of the fourteenth party congress, the opening of 
discussion on the total withdrawal of troops, a ban on all illegal activity 
by the foreign forces, the removal of the neo-Stalinist bureaucrats, etc. 
Roughly at the same time preparations for a march through the cities, to 
commemorate the victims of 1939 and ‘all victims in the struggle for 
freedom of thought,’ were going on in several towns of Bohemia and 
Moravia, particularly in Liberec and Brno. 


There was another important factor underlying the action. The national 
students’ leadership, the Presidium of the Union of University Students 
in Bohemia and Moravia, had récently changed and become consider- 
ably more radical. It was in, its political resolution of November 11th 
that the “Ten Points’ first appeared (see appendix: the 10 points give a 
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good idea of the political level reached at this stage). Though the re- 
solution did not go so far as to declare lack of confidence in Dubtek’s 
_ and Cernfk’s leadership—though this was by now quite frequently 
expressed—the ten points proved to be widely acceptable and were 
taken as a basis for further action. 


On November 12th, only a week after the radicals in Prague had started 
to discuss the possibilities of a demonstration, the whole issue of the 
forthcoming ‘November events’ expanded to become of all-Prague 
interest. On that day, representatives of practically every faculty in 
Prague gathered to form the Action Committee of Prague Students, 
which was to organize and co-ordinate everything. This body met 
daily in the next ten days. The Action Committee and its cight-member- 
strong leadership enjoyed a confidence among students which was un- 
precedented by any former students’ body. 


The leaders of the country were well informed about all the prepara- 
tions, and were fairly nervous. All that had been decided so far was 
action; what type it would be still depended on events in the next days. 
Official warning after official warning was being issued that no dis- 
turbances in the streets would be tolerated, and necessary precautions 
were taken as well; three battalions of soldiers were apparently trans- 
ferred to Prague, and we heard that Prague had never before experienced 
such a concentration of State power. All of a sudden the leaders even 
found time to talk to us. On the 13th we were received at Prague Castle 
by the top four—Svoboda, Černík, Dubček, Smrkovský, by Evžen 
Erban, Chairman of the National Front, and by Josef Pelnd#, Minister 
of the Interior. Dubček spoke about the ‘complicated situation’, about 
what he expected from the Central Committee which was to meet the 
next morning, about the necessity ‘to control and purposefully guide 
the movement of the society’ and about many other things; he re- 
peated again and again that we would not help him by demonstrations 
in the streets, that our proposed action was not thought through well 
enough, nor prepared sufficiently. Cernfk did his best, however bad it 
was, to persuade us that the line of the party was best, and the only one 
possible. The meeting was altogether rather miserable. We didn’t pro- 
mise anything, maintaining that we should act according to the situa- 
tion. A day later, things started swinging. 


Action 


We declared a state of emergency in all faculties, as the Central Com- 
mittee session opened. No end of teach-ins started taking place, 
a round-the-clock telephone service operated, and the flow of informa- 
tion from our own sources inside the Central Committee started to 
circulate. We abandoned the idea of the march on the 17th, but said, 
however, that ‘the Action Committee does not exclude the possibility of 
a political demonstration as a response to the results of the Central 
Committee session’. In fact it was at this time that preparations for the 
general student occupation started. 


All this was completely new to us. These November events were the 
first mass political involvement of students in Czechoslovakia for at least 
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20 years. There had, of course, been the above-mentioned Strahov 
demonstration, and there had been various sharp resolutions. and 
memoranda; but all this was negligible in scope compared with what 
was now starting to take shape. 


When the national students’ leadership reviewed the news from various 
towns, the result was clear. Things were on the move everywhere, and 
the smaller towns were waiting for an initiative from Prague to launch 
the general occupation movement. Students at the University of 
Olomouc in Moravia actually started off as early as Friday the 15th; 
they were joined on the following day by students of the Agricultural 
College in Prague, and on the 17th by colleagues at the Prague faculties 
of Law, Philosophy and Electrical Engineering. The situation in 
Olomouc was followed particularly closely: apart from the ‘normal’ 
concentration of Czechoslovak forces, some 12 thousand Russian 
troops are stationed in this town. But, despite the tense atmosphere, 
there were no incidents. 


During all this time, students were on their toes both making arrange- 
ments for the sit-in strike and following closely what was going on ‘at 
the top’. Immediately after the Central Committee ended its session, 
on November 17th, meetings were held at all the big faculties at which 
Central Committee members delivered speeches about what was going 
on. It was clear they couldn’t say all they wanted, even if they did in 
fact want to, and several of them were booed out. The Central Com- 
mittee session ended as it turned out in a middle-of-the-road way; some 
consoling formulations were added to the final resolution as verbal 
compensation for the continuance in office of those we did not trust. 
But that is another story. The results certainly did not make us change 
our minds about political developments in the country. On the con- 
trary, many people said that only after hearing what had been going on 
at the Central Committee did they really feel the necessity to act. 


During Sunday November 17th, the idea of an occupation was still 
taboo. Relevant sentences were cut out of a radio speech delivered by 
Michael Dymáček President of the Students’ Union that day, and a 
television interview with two other student leaders who spoke only 
about ‘several days occupation of our premises, with an interruption of 
courses’ never appeared. On Monday 18th, when the sit-in strike 
started nation-wide, many people were caught by surprise. Including 
the leaders of the State. 


There was a good deal of tension among the student leaders as well. On 
the one hand we had obeyed the plea of our politicians not to go onto 
the streets; but on the other hand we wondered whether we would not 
let events escape us. Nobody, however, would be left in the lurch. In 
the past days, thousands of students and staff had signed the ‘Solidarity 
Agreement’ which read: 


‘Should a single student, professor or employee of a University in the 
Czech lands or in Slovakia be’subjected to persecution for his views, 
his ethnic origin, or his public or scientific work, all the undersigned 
will consider this an attack against the entire academic community and 
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will express their disagreement in such a way as effectively to aid the 
struggle to restore justice.’ 


This declaration was not only valid for the period of the strike. The sit- 
in was declared for three days. Only gradually did we realize all the 
problems connected with it—if only from the purely technical point of 
view. But spontaneous popular initiative managed to solve most prob- 
lems almost at the instant they occurred. The Faculty of Journalism 
immediately set up a Press Centre. The three medical faculties sent out 
their students to every occupied building. The Film Academy of Arts 
made a complete cine-documentation of what was going on. One of 
the technical faculties was systematically eaves-dropping on the police 
radios. Endless discussions, meetings, cultural programmes were 
taking place—it was considered essential that the students have some- 
thing to do all the time. The students’ movement in the West was a 
prominent topic of many seminars (or anti-seminars—as at the Philo- 
sophical Faculty). And things were, of course, tremendously facilitated 
by the overwhelming support of the mass of the population. 


Relations with Workers 


If the problems of contacts with workers is one common to student 
leftist movements everywhere, it has an extra special connotation in 
Czechoslovakia. The gulf between the two strata was here even wider 
than usual, because it had been artificially encouraged by the neo- 
Stalinist bureaucracy. Even though something had been done in the 
course of the Long Spring to bridge this gulf, we never really succeeded 
in establishing a permanent working system of contacts; they were 
always rather of an ad boc and campaign nature. Thus it was all the more 
important for us that representatives from several factories, and particu- 
larly members of the newly founded Union of Working Youth, took 
part even in the preparatory meetings of the Action Committee. We 
were able to check our own ideas and discover how acceptable they 


were to the mass of the population. 


The Ten Points were widely accepted, and the public particularly 
admired the discipline of the students. Thus monetary support alone 
for the strike funds reached tens of thousands of crowns. A co-opera- 
tive farm sent in seven thousand eggs. It was sufficient to mention the 
Action Committee and long distance calls were immediately through, 
the telephonists wishing us the best of luck. 


It was only after witnessing the tremendous response to it that we 
realized how wide an impact the occupation movement actually had. 
It was only then that we realized the absolute necessity of spreading our 
views by all possible channels. And so one of the most 
documents of the action appeared—the ‘Letter to Comrades, Workers 
and Peasants’. It explained what we wanted, why we were not satisfied 
with what was going on and how we were conducting our sit-ins. Let 
me quote a few lines of it: 


‘We cannot accept the fact that in words we are sovereign and indepen- 
dent yet in reality continuous pressure is being exerted on us from out- 
side—for example on who is to occupy this or that important function 
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and who isn’t; whether the fourteenth party congress should be held 
now or later; whether this or that paper should be published or 
should be banned; whether the press should write openly or not.... 


‘In no case can we agree with the fact that lip-service is paid to the 
necessity of a policy open to the scrutiny of the people, while in reality 
information about the activity and problems of our leaders and leading 
bodies is less and less available, and that even the highest representa- 
tives of our party and country, who enjoy the sincere and full support 
of our people, are afraid to speak openly about their problems and 
worries. The question is, who are they afraid ofP... 


“We appeal to the leaders of our party and our country: don’t try to 
persuade us that the press gave space to antisocialist forces, when we 
all know how things really were. Don’t advocate the things you do, 
and which are contrary to the path of January, by arguments which are 
forced upon you. Our working people is bold, wise and diligent. It 
does not panic, does not give up, desires peace and friendship with all 
nations, it desires justice, democratic socialism, socialism with a human 
face, it detests violence and injustice, humiliation, oppression, it loves 
truth and fair play. Reflect truly these qualities of our people, for you 
are a part of it...’ 


The letter spread like lightning throughout the country. It was telexed 
from factory to factory. Students went to factories and factory-workers 
came to the occupied faculties. Discussions never ended; nor did the 
influx of resolutions supporting the Ten Points. Many of them spoke 
in language like this, from an aeroplane construction plant in Prague: 


“The workers of this factory declare that they will use all the possibili- 
ties they have to help the students with their just demands, should any 
attempt be made to silence their voice. This includes even the ultimate 
argument of the working class—a strike,’ 


Secondary schools in many places were on strike as well, They were 
also the scene of discussions with university students. No wonder the 
authorities were alarmed. 


The Struggie 


On the second day of the strike, student leaders were un 

invited to Professor Colotka, Czechoslovak vice-premier. Kadlec, 
Minister of Education, was also present. In an ‘open and frank’ dis- 
cussion, as it would be described in diplomatic jargon, we were told 
that the Ten Points were in principle—with slight modifications— 
quite acceptable, and that the Government actually wanted nothing 
different. We said that we preferred deeds to words, and point-blank 
refused to end the action on that Tuesday ‘as a gesture of good will’. 


How surprised we were later in the day when the Presidium of the 
Government issued a statement which by and large spoke very un- 
favourable about the action. This statement was shortly followed by a 
ban on news items concerning ‘all present strikes’. The atmosphere 
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which developed thereafter in Prague was one of tremendous anxiety. 
We felt we had been framed and cheated, realizing at this point that the 
sit-in strike was transformed: having started off as a moral gesture, 
more of less, with the side goal of learning the technique of occupation, 
it had now become a political issue of the utmost importance. Never 
before had we realized how great an influence we could have; we had 
thought, irrationally perhaps, that if we merely stayed three days in 
school nothing much could really happen. But things were now much 
more grave than we had ever anticipated. Factories had announced 
symbolic strikes for five to thirty minutes, some decided to blow their 
sirens at a certain time—and with one thing and another, the situation 
was growing moreand morecomplex. It was during this critical situation 
that we found out how inadequately the action had been prepared 
theoretically; nobody had ever thought of such a course of events. 
And some of the most radical faculties of Prague, such as Philosophy, 
Nuclear Physics, Law and Agriculture, decided to prolong the occupa- 
tion for an extra day, whatever might happen. The ban was lifted. 


The meeting of the Action Committee that night was exceptionally 
long—it lasted about eight hours. The discussion needless to say, was 
very hot. Many a time the French experience was invoked. At the end 
of the meeting we decided to go on for the fourth day as well—as a 
response to the Government. 


The third day was a critical one. Things looked different in the 
morning and many had changed their minds. Many found out that they 
were already too tired. And when some dirty tricks were played with 
the statement issued the evening before, in which the decision to carry 
on with the strike foran extra day was explained, many started regret- 
ting this step. However, only hours were left now until the end; and on 
Wednesday, the Government issued another statement saying that it 
would deal with the ‘demands of the democratic students’ movement’. 


Results 


On Thurday morning, the fourth day of the strike, students assembled 
for the concluding meetings. At many faculties, comrades from factories 
were present as guests of honours. We felt that something very import- 
ant had finished. But what were the actual results ? 


As mentioned earlier, the strike was intended much more as a test of 
our own possibilities than as a proper challenge to the authorities. 
From this point of view it was indeed successful. We realized how well 
we could organize ourselves, we realized the problems which arise, as 
well as our weaknesses. The students’ organization, only a few months 
old, constituted itself as a political force which cannot be neglected 
quite so easily. The political consciousness of students seems to have 
deepened, though we would not like to make rash conclusions about 
this too soon. 


During the strike students acted as a mouthpiece for the masses, 
demonstrating their disapproval of the deterioration of the political 
situation, The voice of students is being listened to with much greater 
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attention than ever before. Our problem now is to have meaningfu 
things to say when we again have the chance. The November actior 
was a significant beginning: now we must consider a more developec 
programme and more audacious initiatives, uniting our efforts closely 
to those of the workers and the other intellectuals. 

Prague, December 1968 


Chronology of November Events 
12th—Action Committee of Prague Students founded. 


13th—Student representatives received by official authorities at Peagi 
Castle. 


14th—Plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist Part: 
opens. State of emergency declared at all faculties. 


15th—The University in Olomouc starts sit-in strike. 


16th—The Agricultural College in Prague starts strike. Late at night Centra 
Committee session ends. 


17th—International Student’ Day. Mass meetings at all main faculties i 
Prague are dissatisfied with reports delivered by members of Central Com 
mittes. 


18th—Student strike and occupation all over Bohemia and Moravia. Letter tr 
workers and farmers written and distributed. 


r9th—Student leaders received by Government officials. Unfavourable state 
ment put out by Government. Decision to prolong strike until Thursday. 


zoth—Further pressure from Government and Party authorities. a 
nervousness among students. 


z1st—Action ends at noon. 


The Ten Points: 


1. The basis of our policy is and shall be the Action Programme of the Com 
munist Party as accepted at the April Central Committee session. 


z. There shall be no policy behind closed doors; in particular, the flow of in 
formation between citizens and their leadership shall be restored. 


3. Introducing censorship in the mass media of communication is temporary 
and shall not last longer than six months, 


4. Freedom of assembly and association shall not be violated. i 


5. The freedom of scientific research, literary and cultural expression shall b 
guaranteed. 
6. Personal and legal security of citizens shall be guaranteed. 


7. Those people who have lost the confidence of the nation and who hav 
never clarified their positions shall no longer stay in their posts. 


8. The forming of Councils of Employees (Czech name for Workers’ Coun 
cils) as bodies of self-government shall continue. 


9. Freedom to travel abroad shall be guaranteed. 


10. In the sphere of foreign policy, Czechoslovakia shall not participate is 
actions which would contradict the feelings of the Cxechoslovak people 
the United Nation’s Charter and the General Declaration of Human Rights, 
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tactics 


Revolutionary Socialist 
Students’ Federation 


Manifesto 

1. RSSF commits itself to the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism and 
imperialism and its replacement by workers’ power, and bases itself on 
the recognition that the only social class in industrial countries capable 
of making the revolution is the working class. 


2. RSSF opposes all forms of discrimination and will lend its support to 
any group engaged in progressive struggle against such discrimination. 


3. RSSF commits itself on principle to all anti-imperialist, anti-capitalist 
and anti-fascist struggles and resolutely opposes all forms of capitalist 
domination and class collaboration. 


4. RSSF will lend its support to any group of workers or tenants in 
struggles against the wage freeze and price and rent increases. 


5. RSSF’s aims cannot be achieved through parliamentary means and it 
therefore constitutes itself as an extra-parliamentary opposition. 


6. RSSF extends to all left students and organizations the invitation to 
co-operate with it in supporting and organizing for its aims, and ex- 
tends fraternal greetings to organizations abroad already doing so. 


7. RSSF recognizes that the trend of modern capitalism to the increasing 
integration of manual and mental labour, of intellectual and pro- 
ductive work, makes the intellectual element increasingly crucial to the 
development of the economy and society, and that this productive 
force comes into sharpening conflict with the institutional nature of 
capitalism. The growing revolutionary movement of students in all 
advanced capitalist countries is a product of this. To organize this 
vital sector as a revolutionary ally of the proletariat and as an in- 
tegral part of the building of a new revolutionary movement, RSSF 
resolutely opposes ruling-class control of education and determines to 
struggle for an education system involving comprehensive higher 
‘education, and the abolition of the binary system, public schools and 
grammar schools. The transformation of this sector requires the 
generation of a revolutionary socialist culture. 


8. RssF believes that existing political parties and trade unions cannot 
either structurally or politically sustain revolutionary socialist pro- 
grammes, It affirms that it is neither meaningful nor valuable to 
attempt to capture these organizations. While retaining support for 
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their defensive struggles, it believes that new, participatory mass- 
based organizations are required to overthrow capitalism. . 


9. RSSF believes that students will play a part in the building of suck 

and in the linking of struggles of existing militant 
groups. It sees its particular role as developing socialist consciousnes; 
among youth. 


10. RSSF believes that the institutions of higher education are a com. 
paratively weak link in British capitalism, and that the ruling class’: 
field of action can be severely restricted by correctly waged struggle 
for student control and for universities of revolutionary criticism. 


11. RSSF will build red bases in our colleges and universities by fighting 
for the following Action Programme: 

—AH power to the general assembly of students, staff and werkers—ome mai 
ons vote on the campus. i 
—Abolition of all exams and grading. 

—Fiall democracy in access te bigher education. 

—An end to bourpecis ideology —masgmroding as edication—te COMrses am 
lectures. 

—Aboktion of all imeguchity between institutions of higher edwcation—agains. 
— Break the axtherity of student anion bureaucracies and institute mass democracy 
Adopted by the Second rssr Conference—London November rott 
1968. 
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Two Tactics 


t should not be thought that the call to make the creation of Red Bases a strategic 
roal of our struggle is merely a flight of rhetoric. The time has come to take 
‘etiously the images we use, to explore the limits of the analogies we invoke to 
he boundary of the possible. We must learn to penetrate the disguises in which 
uistory advances. Red Bases first appeared in China disguised as Soviets— 
rethaps Soviets will re-emerge in Europe disguised as Red Bases. 


l'he reason why both Soviets and Red Bases could be pivots of revolution in 
Russia and China is that they were simultaneously embryos of a new social 
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order and means of destroying the old. All revolutions need to 
discover strategic pivots of this sort—instruments of popular power 
that dispute the monopoly of legitimate violence claimed by every 
established order. Because the pivotal institution of such dual power 

a new and superior organising principle for social relations (as 
did both the Soviets and the liberated guerrilla zones) it will be able 
to combine effectively a challenge to this monopoly on the plane of 
legitimacy as well as on the plane of force. The strength of the 
revolutionary challenge to the legitimacy of the ruling power will 
depend directly on the extent to which the pivotal institution 
concretely embodies the immediate aspirations of the masses. Initially 
the revolutionary movement will no doubt find itself greatly inferior tc 
the established order on the plane of force—it will have to compensate 
for this by adopting a form of struggle which tends to extend its 
active social base to all oppressed and exploited groups, and which 
tends at the same time to undermine the material force formally at the 


disposal of the enemy. 


These apparently truistic formulas reveal the gulf that separates many « 
the inherited strategies of the European Left from those which have 
historically produced revolutions. Traditionally the over-riding goal o 
many Left strategies has been to ‘raise consciousness’— without any 
serious thought about the types of popular institution which might 
incarnate and secure this new consciousness. Its plethora of publications, 
programmes, proposals for structural reform, intermediary objectives, 
propagandist participation in elections, ‘roads’ to socialism, leaflet 
campaigns, meetings, demonstrations and pickets are all justified in 
terms of their projected effect on popular consciousness. However 
necessary all these forms of political work may be in the context of a 
general revolutionary strategy, they will become ineffective if they are 
not combined with the discovery of appropriate pivotal institutions of 
popular power. Capitalist power cannot just be drowned in a rising 
tide of consciouness. It must be smashed and broken up by the hard 
blows of popular force, This means that no serious revolutionary can 
afford to neglect the search for appropriate instruments of this force. 
Lenin defined a revolutionary situation as one in which the masses do 
not want to go on in the old way and the ruling class is unable to go on 
in the old way. In a forseeable future international capitalism will 

find itself in such a position in not a few areas. The question will then 
be: are she revolutionaries willing and able to give up ‘going on in the olc 
way’ r 


Almost without exception the old types of political activity neither 
affect the daily life of the masses nor encroach on the power of the 
ruling class. It should go without saying that the organizations that 
workers create to defend their economic interests can never be 
adequate to this task of decolonising of everyday life. The critiques 
of “economism’ and ‘trade unionism’ by Lenin and Gramsci have 
never been rebutted. Strikes, even general strikes, tend to induce 
passivity in the working class: after all, in itself, a general strike is 
simply workers doing nothing on a large scale. Moreover the masses 
invariably find that they are more dependant on the day to day 
workings of the economy than is the capitalist class : the capitalist is 
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thinking in terms of annual profit rates not of tomorrow’s dinner. This 
is probably why general strikes have not so far played a decisive part 
either in producing revolution or averting counter-revolution. Usually 
they last not more than nine days and they can even be a salutary tonic 
for an ailing capitalist class leading to demoralized workers and higher 
profits. To say this is not to deny that an ‘active’ general strike involving 
mass occupations as pert of an overall revolutionary offensive would 
have very different results.! A genuinely revolutionary strategy 
encourages the masses to an aggressive over-participation in the 

social system, not to passive abstention (e.g. a public examination of 
exams in the examination chamber itself rather than an exam boycott). 
For these reasons a mass rent strike, which neccessarily involves 
‘occupation’, could have more revolutionary implications than a 
conventional production strike, however ‘unofficial’. Similarly our 
demonstrations should not take place at week-ends through deserted 
streets, nor should their goal be merely a symbolic ‘rehearsal’ of our 
strength. So far as possible it should be a ase of that strength meaning- 
fully to disturb the routines of daily activity that actually help to con- 
stitute bourgeois power. This point is further explored below. For the 
moment it should be noted that to be really meaningfal an action should 
take up and develop discrepancies in the articulation of social practice 
into the social formation—whose dominated structure is determined in 
the last instance by the capitalist economy. Precise delimitation of 
existing or potential discrepancies arising on the cultural and political 
as well as economic levels of social practice is important here. 


It should not surprise us that the experience of the anti-imperialist 
struggle is rich in correctives for the degeneration of local political 
practice. The revolutions that have emerged from it (notably the 
Chinese, Cuban and Vietnamese revolutions) grew out of methods of 
struggle that progressively involved the overwhelming majority of the 
oppressed and exploited, making the masses the agents of their own 
emanicipation. Guerrilla strategy is the generalised form of this mass 
revolutionary practice. It contrasts on four levels with many of the 
traditional anti-cepitalist strategies of the European Left. It is premised 
on a different 1. sociology of power 2. conception of revolutionary 
practice 3. theory of consciousness 4. estimate of the role of mass 
activity. A brief comparison at this point will highlight the possible 
parallels which may exist between those strategies which have proved 


2 See Perry Andersons’ discussion of these questions in The Iucempatsbles edited by 

Robin Blackbur and Alexander Cockburn. Already 6o years ago Lenin was writing: 

‘...the December action in Moscow vividly demonstrated that the general strike, 

as an independent and predominant form of struggle, is out of date...’ Selected 

Writings Vol. 1, p. 577. Lenin's easeys written in 1906 entitled “Lessons of the Moscow 
and ‘Guerrilla 


ness of the masecs grows, as economic and political crises becomes more acute, con- 
tinually gives rise to new and more varied methods of defence and attack. Marxism 
therefore does not reject any form of struggle. Under no circumstances 
does Marxism confine itself to the forms of struggle possible and in existence at the 
ee recognizing as it docs that new forms of struggle, unknown to 


of the given period, inevitably arise as the situation develops.’ 
pn ro are ang ae 
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themselves in the anti-imperialist struggle and those towards which 
the new revolutionary forces of the West are moving. 


1, SOCIOLOGY OF POWER 


The traditional assumption of strategy on the revolutionary Left in 
Europe is that nothing can be changed until everything is changed. 
European revolutionaries have sometimes been so preoccupied with 
the necessary struggle against reformist illusions (‘islands of socialism” 
that they have implied that the revolution will suddenly emerge one 
day fully armed, like Minerva, from the head of the proletariat. 
Capitalist power is seen as what Louis Althusser has called an 
‘expressive totality’: that is to say the power of the ruling class is 
thought to be evenly and equally distributed in all the institutions that 
comprise the social order. Each part ‘expresses’ the meaning of the 
whole with equivalent efficacy: the power of the ruling class cannot be 
encroached upon until the social order as a whole has been destroyed. 
By portraying the revolution as a Last Trump that will transform 
social relations once and for all the traditional idealist conception of 
revolutionary strategy can easily succeed in daunting the revolutionary 
movement at the size of the task before it. This leads to an indefinite 
postponement of the decision actually to start looking for ways to mak 
the revolution rather than wait for its immaculate conception in the 
womb of capitalism’s general crisis.? 


On an international scale the Russian revolution and Lenin’s theory of 
the ‘weakest link’ showed the falsity of these conceptions. The 
appearance of Red Bases in the protracted guerrilla war of the Chinese 
revolution further shows their falsity within the context of one nation: 
struggle. Thus in a sense ‘agrarian reform’ in the rural Red Base 
preceded and assisted the triumph of the revolution on a national scale 
just as the work of transforming education in a university Red Base ma 
precede and assist the full consummation of the revolution in the 
advanced capitalist countries. The guerrilla’s liberated zone is initially 
located in those areas which are geographically inaccessible to the 
repressive forces of the established order. We must ask ourselves 
whether the complex structures of late capitalism do not contain areas, 
sociologically inaccessible to the repressive forces of the ruling class, 
which can become growing points of revolutionary power? The black 
ghettoes in North America already promise to become areas of this 
sort. The student movement, the rent struggle and the Ulster Civ 
Rights movement have similar possibilities on their strategic horizon. 


2, CONCEPTION ON REVOLUTIONARY PRACTICE 


A guerrilla army does not only proclaim a revolutionary programme, | 
also enacts it. It asks the masses not just to think differently but also to 
act differently. Its revolutionary practice begins from the everyday 
resistance of the masses to their oppression. At no phase of its operatior 
does it limit itself to making appeals to the dominant power to 

behave in a different fashion. Any demands that it makes it can back uf 
2 On Idealist errors underlying this theory see J-P. Dollé ‘Du gauchisme à hums 
isme socialiste’ Les Tewps Medernes May 1967. 
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by the popular force it is in the process of unleashing. Its mode of 
action is almost the mirror obverse of the strategy which hinges on 
‘intermediary’ objectives or programmes. An intermediary objective 

is classically distinguished from a maximum programme by the 

fact that it is sufficiently modest to be directly intelligi ble to the 
unawakened consciousness of the masses, but at the same time as 
appearing immediately realizable to the masses, such an objective is 
actually designed to be aecceptab/s to the capitalist system. When it 
becomes evident to the masses that the system cannot meet justified 
demands (a minimum wage level or housing programme) then their 
conception of the capitalist order will be changed, their consciousness 
‘raised’. A liberated zone strategy is quite different. The Red Base 
concretely incarnates one aspect of the waximam programme of the 
revolution—popular power. It can actually create the conditions in 
which the masses begin to achieve material advances in their conditions 
of daily existence— significant agrarian reform even if not outright _ 
expropriation of the rural landlords and moneylenders. The ‘objectives’ 
incarnated by the Red Bases are ‘acceptable’ to the ruling power, in the 
sense that it can be forced to ‘accept’ them. The strategy of the 
intermediary objective launches fake demands in order to expose the ` 
system—if it cannot back up these objectives, it risks exposing stse/f'as 
demagogic in the eyes of the masses. The Red Base offers real advances 
and does not hide from the masses the fact that oady their owa efforts, 
only their own ability to mobilize effectively against the ruling power, 
can defend the gains which the Red Base promises. For all these 
reasons the Red Base is an intermediary sestytution of popular power, not 
an intermediary objective. While the latter have a valid place in 
revolutionary strategy, the formerconcretely make possible the masses’ 
self-emancipation from oppression and exploitation. It is an idealist 
deformation of revolutionary practice to ignore these questions, now 
that the emergence of the Black Power and Student Power movements 
has demonstrated the vulnerability of the capitalist order. The novel 
brands of revolutionary defeatism are thoroughly defeatist but not at 
all’revolutionary in the emergent crisis of late capitalism. 


The strategy of intermediary objectives as theorized by, for example, 
some sections of the Italian Communist Party is superficially similar 

to Trotsky’s theory of the transitional programme. However, only 
revisionist interpretations of the latter ignore the question of popular 
institutions and dual power. In fact the Red Base strategy incorporates 
as an essential element the posing of transitional demands; but it is 
ready to take direct action to implement them itself when they are seen 
to be rejected. 


3. THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


From the above it will already be evident that the guerrilla theory 
does not envisage popular consciousness as a homogencous entity to 
be patiently mised by the Sisyphean labours of the workers’ 
movement. Old-style revisionism believed that capitalism would 
somehow gradually grow over into socialism. New-style reformism 
believes that the existing bourgeois character of popular consciousness 
can gradually grow over into a socialist consciousness. The great 
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guerrilla commanders have all known that the rural masses 
simultaneously respect and loathe their oppressors. All but the poorest, 
unemployed peasants are grateful to their landlord, moneylender dr 
employer for allowing them to make a living at the same time as they 
hate the fact that they are dependent on this representative of the 
ruling order’. The guerrilla force cures this schizophrenic affliction of 
popular consciousness by arming the revolutionary Hyde against the 
timid JekylL The new-style reformist imagines that by flattering the 
bourgeois consciousness of the masses, reducing all his propaganda to 
economic demands (higher wages, lower rents, etc.) he will magically 
inflate the falsely-conscious ‘bourgeois’ worker-mouse into a truly 
proletarian revolutionary lion. The new militants of the coming 
revolution in the advanced West are not frightened of shocking, indec 
thoroughly prorokiag, the existing reactionary and cowardly aspects of 
popular consciousness, because they have confidence in the masses: 
they know the ultimate strength of popular rejection of the degrading 
system of wage slavery and commodity fetishism. They can only have 
such confidence because they do not regard themselves as standing 
above the masses. They do not see themselves as the only true custodian 
of a social truth which they must dole out in portions sufficiently small 
not to render the masses heady or intoxicated with their own 
possibilities. This brings us to the last contrast under consideration 


here. 
4. ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF MASS ACTIVITY 


It should be obvious that the self-emancipation of the oppressed rural 
masses is the dynamic social content of the protracted people’s war 
strategy. It might be thought that many Western revolutionaries 
acknowledge that the revolution will be consummated by the self- 
activity of the masses rather than merely by the resolutions, manifestoes 


programmes, and directives of Headquarters. But for the guerrilla 
strategists the process of learning from the masses accompanies 

every stage of the development of the revolution, seceding the 

initial stages. In all repressive societies the masses will discover their ow: 
discrete and individual forms of resistance to the established system. 
The pseudo-left only recognizes those forms of resistance which have 
the blessing of the ruling order (orderly demonstrations, trade unionism 
etc). It is not prepared to consider the testimony of other popular acts 
of resistance (industrial sabotage, abeentecism, fiddles, delinquency, 
shop-lifting, ‘madness,’ etc). For the philistines these are ‘symptoms’ 
of capitalist decadence not tributes to the healthy instincts of the 
masses. Of course on a purely individual plane such activities get 
nowhere, but the bien-pensant band-aid revolutionaries are no happier 
when such resistance erupts on a mass scale (black loot-ins, students 
on the barricades, factory mass occupations, etc.). For them a Black 
uprising is just an understandable excess committed by the oppressed 
Black people: they do not see that it has many very positive aspects 
(e.g. it constitutes a strain on the stretched resources of the repressive 
power, it involves a direct re-appropriation of surplus value etc °). 


3 Seo Hamza Alavi: ‘Peasants and Revolution in Asia’, Socialist Register 1965. 
4 Points made by Martin Nicolaus at the Soctalist Scholars’ Conference, New Yor 
1967. 


Let us compare this whole way of looking at the resistance activities 
of the masses with the wholly different approach exemplified most 
brilliantly by Mao’s Report on an Investigation of the Peasant Movement 
in Hunan. 


TIS TERRIBLE’ OR TI’S FINE’ 

The peasants’ revolt disturbed the gentry’s sweet dreams. When the news 
from the countryside reached the cities, it caused immediate uproar among 
the gentry. . . . Even quite revolutionary-minded people became down- 
hearted es they pictured the events in the countryside in their mind’s eye; and 
they were unable to deny the word ‘terrible’. Even quite progressive people 
said, “Though terrible, it is inevitable in a revolution.’ In short, nobody could 
altogether deny the word ‘terrible’. But, as already mentioned, the fact is that 
the great peasant masses have risen to fulfil their historic mission and that the 
forces of rural democracy have risen to overthrow the forces of rural feuda- 
lism. ... This is a marvellous feat never before achieved, not just in forty, but 
in thousands of years. It’s fine. It is not ‘terrible’ at all. It is anything but 
‘terrible’. ‘It’s terrible!’ is obviously a theory for combating the rise of the 
peasants in the interests of the landlords; it is obviously a theory of the land- 
lord class for preserving the old order of feudalism and obstructing the 
establishment of the new order of democracy, it is obviously a counter- 
revolutionary theory. No revolutionary comrade should echo this nonsense. 
If your revolutionary viewpoint is firmly established and if you have been to 
the villages and looked around, you will undoubtedly feel thrilled as never 
before. Countless thousands of the enslayed—the peasante—are striking down 
the enemies who battened on their flesh. What the peasants are doing is 
absolutely right; what they are doing is fine! ‘It’s fine]’ is the theory of the 
peasants and of all other revolutionaries.... 


THE QUESTION OF ‘GOING TOO FAR’ 
Then there is another section of people who say, ‘Yes, peasant associations 
are neceseary, but they are going rather too far.’ This is the opinion of the 
middle-of-the-roaders. But what is the actual situation? True, the peasants 
are in a sense ‘unruly’ in the countryside. Supreme in authority, the peasant 
association allows the landlord no say and sweeps away his prestige. This 
amounts to striking the landlord down to the dust and keeping him there. 
The peasants threaten, ‘We will put you in the other register? They fine the 
local tyrants and evil gentry, they demand contributions from them, and they 
smash their seden-chairs. People swarm into the houses of local tyrants and 
evil gentry who are against the peasant association, slaughter their pigs and 
consume their grain. They even loll for a minute or two on the tvory-inlaid 
beds belonging to the young ladies in the households of the local tyrants and 
evil gentry... . Doing whatever they like and turning everything upside 
down, they have created a kind of terror in the countryside. This is what 
some people call ‘going too far’, or ‘exceeding the proper limits in righting a 
wrong’, of ‘really too much’. Such talk may seem plausible, but in fact it is 
wrong. First, the local tyrants, evil gentry and lawless landlords have them- 
selves driven the peasants to this. For ages they have used their power to 
tyrannixe over the peasants and trample them underfoot; that is why the 
peasants have reacted so strongly. ... Secondly, a revolution is not a dinner 
party, or writing an essay, or painting a picture, or doing embroidery; it cen- 
not be so refined, so leisurely and gentle, so temperate, kind, courteous, re- 
strained and magnanimous. A revolution is an insurrection, an act of violence 
by which one class overthrows another. ... The rural areas need a mighty 
revolutionary upeurge, for it alone can rouse the people in their millions to 
become a powerful force. All the actions mentioned here which have been 
labelled as ‘going too far’ flow from the power of the peasants, which has 


been called forth by the mighty revolutionary upsurge in the countryside. ... 
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All those whom the gentry had despised, those whom they had trodden int: 
now audacioualy lifted up their heads, They have not only lifted up thet 
the dirt, people with no place in society, people with no right to speak, havı 
heads but taken power into their hands. They are now running the townshy 
peasant associations (at the lowest level), which they have turned into some 
thing fierce and formidable. They have raised their rough, work-soile 
bands and laid them on the gentry. They tether the evil gentry with ropes 
crown them with tall paper-hats and parede them through the villages... 
Not a day passes but they drum some harsh, pitiless words of denunciatlo: 
into these gentry’s ears. They are issuing orders and are running everything 
Those who used to rank lowest now rank above everybody else; and so thi 
ts called ‘turning things upside down’.? 


Mao’s assessment of the value of ‘going too far’, and of the concrete 
experience of turning the world ‘upside-down’ vividly underlines a 
vital ingredient of his conception of revolutionary practice—a 
preparedness to trust the masses, learn from their spontaneous resistanct 
to the established order and to take up and generalize the moet 
effective forms of collective resistance. Moreover, Mao’s analysis aimec 
to produce not just a “correct understanding’ of the peasant movement 
but also a political practice that would lead to the creation of a zone 

of popular power (the Red bases) with its own popular force (the Red 
Army). 


To talk of force today in many ‘revolutionary’ circles is like 
mentioning rope in the house of the hanged man. Yet who can seriously 
question the fact that if a popular revolutionary movement is to 
develop in the West it will have to discover the forms of force that are 
appropriate and adequate to its situation ? These will be the 
mediation and correlation on the plane of force of the superior 
organizing principle of social relations of which the revolutionary 
movement is the carrier—just as the guerrilla army is fundamentally 
different from the top-down, non-participatory, bureaucratized 
hierarchy of the imperialist army. In its present over-developed state, 
capitalism spawns a host of control mechanisms and cooling-out 
systems (education, welfare, the mass media, etc.) which 
precariously serve to pacify the masses as well as to realize surplus value 
In all of these a revolutionary practice is discoverable. Initially this 
practice may involve a relatively high ratio of cultural contestation to 
material force: every great revolution has been preceded by a cultural 
movement. Indeed the collective will of a significant section of the 
masses present in any of the institutional enclaves of bourgeois power 
may itself be a sufficient ‘material’ force to begin the construction of a 
Red Base. Furthermore an incipient revolutionary inovement will not 
court repression unless this is clearly unavoidable or liable to be 
exemplary. Moreover it should always be prepared to withdraw from 


1 Mao Tee Tung Salected Werks VoL L pp. 26-30. When Mao first advanced the ides 
of “independent Red areas’ he stated, no doubt partly for reasons of diplomacy sis-è 
sis the Comintern, that they could only be set up in the conditions peculiar to thi 
China of that time; a footnote to the 1965 Peking edition of the Selected Werks (VoL I 
p. 71) informe us that Mao has now modified his views on this question. It would kx 
most rewarding to search for the correlates in our own situation to Mao’s concepts a 


‘taogled warfare’, ‘mobile warfare’, ‘protracted wat’, ‘people’s war’, etc. For example 


one area in order to be able to enter another. A guerrilla liberated zone 
is not a static territorial entity—es Debray has argued it may need to 

` bea moving foro. For example the Chinese Communist Party met 
bloody suppression in the cities in-1926—7: in the subsequent re- 
orientation of strategy many proletarian militants ruralized themselves 
to participate in the peasants’ struggles. The time might come when 
some sections of the European student movement should 
‘industrialize’ themselves or try to find methods of organizing the 
resistance of the proletariat, petit bourgeoisie and lumpen-proletariat®, 
But when all is said and done, the time has already come when the 
revolutionary movement will have to consider the question of force. It 
will have to ensure that the instruments of popular power which it 
forges are armed with more than just good ideas. 


Already the movement is throwing up new methods of struggle. The 
urgent task now is to make a reality of Lenin’s injunction that revolu- 
tionary Marxism ‘... generalizes, organizes, gives conscious expression 
to those forms of struggle of the revolutionary classes which arise of 
themselves in the course of the movement. . . In this respect Marxism 
learns, if we may so express it, from mass practice . . 7. At the present 
stage of development it must be emphasized that there are many forms 
of struggle that go beyond propagandist activities without yet reaching 
the level of full-scale armed conflict. Neo-Menshevism encourages us 

to limit ourselves to ‘principled’ slogans by implying that the only 
alternative to this is organizing a full-scale uprising. In fact the middle 
range of actions has great potential for undermining capitalist power 
and arousing the masses. It includes mass occupations (of their univer- 
sities by students, of vacant buildings by the homeless, etc) demon- 
strations which are instrumental as well as expressive, denying facilities 
to the ruling power for a given time (e.g. airports, radio and rv stations, 
Government buildings, computers, newspaper distribution networks, 

_ etc). Over-developed capitalism not only produces a jungle of institu- 
tions each with a determinate ‘relative autonomy’ it also depends on the 
harmonious interlocking of innumerable, intricate acts by every mem- 
ber of the society, each playing out his multiple assortment of allotted 
roles (the tax-paying, law-abiding routines of social life). The new 
forms of action explore the vulnerability of this delicate system of 
Oppressions—it is, of course, only truly vulnerable where it can be 
opposed by mass contestation. At a somewhat more developed level 
the movement discovers adequate methods of defending itself. The 
experience to be closely studied here includes that of the French move- 
ment during and after May last year (Nantes as well as Nanterre), the 
‘armed’ demonstrations of the Japanese comrades at Okinawa, the 
‘vigilante’ groups of the Derry populace, the emerging militias of the 
Black Panther movement, the new methods of the Californian struggle 
(headline in the Times recently ‘Demonstrators Use Tear Gas Against 
Police’), the actions of the Basque and Quebec liberation movements, 
etc. In addition to studying the experience of fully developed guerrillas 


* Such 2 movement could enter not just the factories but also the cultural institutions 
of the working class. For example, should ıt follow the example of the early Bolshevik 
party and send groups of specially tmined comrades to work within the religious 
eects which have a working-class membership and elements of an anticapitelist 
ideology? 


we should also consider the history of the tin mines occupied by 
workers in Bolivia for many years, the seven-year occupation of Caracas 
Univeraity, the emergent Naxalbite movement in India, etc. Our tactics 
should be informed by a close knowledge of the articulations of 
capitalist power, discovering those situations where it weakens its 
ideological strength by using its material strength. We should 
acknowledge that any revolutionary strategy whatsoever will involve 
setbacks and defeats: we should prefer those actions that give the masses 
an experience, even if only a temporary one, of self-liberation. It is 
worth-while reflecting on the impact that the Vietnamese struggle has 
had on the populations of the imperialist countries, precisely because it 
is such an example of struggle against the system. We should look for 
this sort of exemplarity in our own ations rather than content ourselves 
with exposing the system through its own ‘objective’ workings. The 
strategic goal of the Red Base only emerges at the end of this whole 
series of forms of action. The analogy it invokes is useful because it con 
centrates our attention on the proper criteria for the evaluation of 
revolutionary practice. It also can help us in trying to create popular 
institutions which incarnate revolutionary practice as effectively as the 
existing political parties and trade unions incarnate reformist practice. 


The above discussion of revolutionary strategies is not meant to 
provide arguments against any particular tactic. Indeed the full 
experience of any great revolution would probably involve the use 

in one context or another of every tactic conceivable (including 
compromise, negotiation, etc.). What is important is to discover which 
strategy and set of tactics can play « really pivotal rols in destroying 

the old power and expressing the new, popular power. If successful, 
this discovery would help to give a genuinely revolutionary sense to th 
other aspects of the activity of the revolutionary movement. Finally th 
reader may note that I have not been specific about the precise nature 
of the initiatives implied by this argument. The time has certainly com 
for us to be as specific as possible about the new forms of revolutionary 
practice which are now possible and necessary. This task, however, 
goes far beyond the limits of a short essay aimed at clarification of the 
theoretical premise of the Red Base analogy. 
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David Triesman 


The Impermanent Stronghold 


The Red Base is usually discussed in an ahistorical way, and like any- 
thing else, when subjected to such treatment, it doesn’t make much 
sense. In a brief outline, I hoped to place it firmly on the ground of 
historical process, and to point out at least one of the potential 
advances. 


The leftist political movement among students had its roots in rela- 
tively inauspicious days when students were involved in the cam- 
paigns of the Labour Party, on a large scale in 1964 and on a much 
smaller scale in the jaundiced years between 1965-66. Doubtless we 
could suggest other basic reasons in the development of the move- 
ment to that point, the relative sexual liberation of young people, the 
decline of the cnd and hostility to its methods, but I think there is 
little doubt that the existence prior to 1964 of Conservative Govern- 
ments was a key factor in mystifying the potential of the Labour Party, 
and many people fell prey to it. The two and a half years from 1966 show 
a parallel development of the leftist student movement along three 
tracks. In the first place there was a feeling that active participation 
(take over) of the student organizations was the order of the day, and 
effort shifted to local student unions and to the Nus. Talk was of 
“student trade-unionism’ ; it took a short time for many advanced 
cadres to recognize that such a notion was absurd outside the orbit of 
mass action and participation. We had made the first moves: these 
institutions were obviously designed to lead nowhere. At the same time, 
- the first radical broad based movements were forming, and although 
the rsa has somewhat given way to the rasp, the change is rather more 
profound than it is apt to look. That is illustrated by the third parallel . 
change. 


When the first student sit-ins took place two years ago, it was not clear 
that the effects of the action would stretch very much further than the 
walls of the College or University. The fact that they did was illustrated 
in action, and the realization has remained with us ever since. It is 
again a profound change, from fighting for something ‘better’ or 
“more democratic’ ‘in’ the College, to see that one is dealing with a 
corporate social institution. RSA is a child of the first era, and the fact 
that it hasn’t ever fully escaped into the second, whose political lessons 
are so much more crucial, is illustrated by its persistence in playing 
NUS political games. assF is bedded on the ground rock of the realiza- 
tion of the social complicity of the University, its wide manipulative 
fanctions and its hierarchical purposes. 
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At each stage in the development sketched, from institutional participa- 
tion to anti-institutional action, from a relatively constitutional moye- ` 
ment to highly radical movement, from internal, bourgeois action to 
widely committing radical social action, new and more vigorous 
demands have been made. Those formulated in the rssF manifesto will 
not be the last, for there are no ultimate demands, but they do repre- 
sent an acknowledgement of the previous history of the movement and 
they do move in the direction shown by its dynamic. The major in- 
novation in those demands is the imperative to form red bases. Were 
one to imagine that this requires militants to abandon all other work to 
establish them tomorrow, the scepticism mentioned would be justified. 
Clearly, the rssr prognosis has learnt the past and its lessons and sees 
red bases as the outcome of actions at a moment in the (near) future 
when the politicising ground work has been achieved and the concrete 
issue in which everyone of a radical disposition and analysis will havea 
crucial stake has been made plain. 


Nor will the red base be an end in itself except in the limited sense of 
the student role as distinct from any other role. The seizing and holding 
of the red bases is clearly the last act the students can undertake as 
students, for once they have engaged in that course, they are a fair way 
down the road to abolishing the intellectural—manual worker 
distinction, as they will have liberated the University from selectivity. 
If the old role will have dismissed itself, it at the same time heralds the 
new possibility of progress which exists when the red base comes into 
existence, for it could undoubtedly engenders its own dialectic. 


In the first place, the red base is both inward and outward looking. It is 
the former since it becomes a secure zone within a hostile society for 

the length of time it can be held. It allows an area to be consecrated in 
the name of revolution in which the formulation of an entire alternative 
ideology, carried on the back of essential demands, can be instigated. 
The cordon sanitaire becomes traversible for everyone who wants to 
cross it, whatever their background, student or worker. This was 
surely the reason why the Sorbonne was focal and symbolic. It is 
outward looking since the entire function of its inner self is to offer the 
most and profound radical critique of what surrounds it. In the first 
place it will be a critique—but not one which will have to propose its 
own solutions. If its critique, shown as much by the example of praxis 
as by its intellectual fury, is adequate, then it shouldn’t stand alone for 
too long. Already in this country, workers have been discussing the 
reawakened memory of the factory sit-ins, occupations of the ’thirties. 
When the young workers come in, or we are allowed into the areas they 
occupy, we shall have reached the point of construction, for it is 
certainly not for bourgeois intellectuals to formulate the institutions of 
the new society. 


It is essential that the step is taken whereby some social institution be- 
comes perverted from its designed intention. Where better then the 
university, designed to produce the governers of the workers, yet 
capable of producing ideas which sustains their overthrow of the 
bosses ? 
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In the second place, the inward function is itself dialectical. It is both 

its greatest practical weakness and its greatest theoretical strength. 
Debray (NLR 33, p.32) quotes a young Caracas sociologist, whose 
formulation of the theoretical level which may be attained by the red 
base, is seminal: ‘If we lower the tone or level of discussion we may 
establish closer links with the masses, but it will become necessary to 
dim the flame, our theoretical and practical preparedness will decline, 
and perhaps we will become reformist and lose sight of the final objec- 
tive. If, on the other hand, the pure flame is sustained, doubtless we will 
lose contact initially and for the immediate future, . . . This sociologist 
was especially concerned with the problem of losing contact with first 
year students, but let us take the meaning to be wider. The theoretical 
intensity to be attained by turning inward, and the practical awareness 
which a red base could ensure, might initially estrange us from many 
potentially sympathetic elements of the working class who must 
finally be the leaders of the struggle. The University as a red base (or as 
a foro) can be more easily isolated as the unhealthy canker, in that, to 
quote Debray’s, ‘this precinct reserved for liberty, can also prove a 
trap: the abscess is fixed where everybody expects it and is insulated 
from the “healthy” social body.’ It ‘simmers in isolation’. 


The resolution of the contradiction is not beyond reach. Paris showed 
the possibility of preserving the level and intensity of debate, a task 
shared by workers and students alike after the first few days, by 
creating first one and then many secured zones. What started in the ` 
Sorbonne proliferated through Paris theatres and factories, each with 
the potential of being a red base, and some succeeding in the aim. At 
the same time the streets themselves became a theatre, but that they 
did so, and thus prevented isolation was because the Sorbonne stood 
occupied as a red base. Indeed the discussions taking place in the red 
base were the same discussions taking place on the streets even when 
no words were being used; ‘Revolution is a continuation of talks when 
these have become impossible’ (Part of Thesis 1o—The Thirty Theses 
of May). 


Thus the first contradiction of the inside and the outside is resolved 

by the workers joining and then leading the student effort. The second 
contradiction is resolved, on the contrary, by the students inside taking 
their discussion and ideology outside, among the workers. The pre- 
condition for anything valid to take out is the discussion and praxis, 
the example and the courage of what is going on within the red base. 


Seen as an essential step in fulfilling the tasks of revolutionary students, 
the duties of Marxists becomes clear. They are: 

1. Create red bases. 

2, Make it clear to the workers why we are doing so. 

3. Hold them for as long as possible in order to reap their full benefit: 
practical awareness, militant hardness, theoretical insight, fighting 
courage, and sufficient humility to relinquish any vanguard role to the 


workers. 
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Strategy and Struggle 


LENINISM: Lenis s achisvement within Marxism was to foxnd the axtonomy 
of a revolutionary political practice which defines in each case the social content of 
the revolution that can be made, the corresponding revolutionary class alliance (the 
‘people ) that the Party mast cement at the political level, and the comnter- 
revolsticnary bloc (the ‘exsmry’) whose political or ganizations, above ali the 
State, mast be smashed ta order tocarry through the revolutionary sosial 
transformation. 


The task of the Marxist cadre in mobilizing the various popular classes and 
groups and matting them towards the revolution is summed xp by Lenin in the 
concluding section of “Two Tactics (Coll. W ks.9, p. 112): 

‘Social Democracy... demands that this word (‘people’) shall mot be used te 
cover ap failure to understand class antagozisms within the people. It insists 
categorically on the seed for complete class independence for the party of the 
proletariat. However, it does mot divide the ‘people into ‘classes’ so that the 
advanced class will become locked xp within itself, will confine itself within 
marrow limits... it doss that so that the advanced class, which does mot suffer 
From the balf-beartedness, vacillation, and indecision of the intermediate classes, 
should fight with all the greater exergy and enthusiasm for the cause of the whole 
people, at the bead of the whole people. That is what the present-day new- 
Ishrists so often fail to inderstand, people who substitute for active political 
Slogans in the democratic revolution a mere pedantic repetition of the word 
‘class’, declined in all cases and geaders,’ 


THE STUDENTS 


The starting-point of a strategy for the student movement must be the 
question whether ‘students’ (in contemporary Britain) form part of the 
‘people’ or of the ‘enemy’. The transience of the situation that defines 
‘students’ makes it necessary to examine both their origin and 
destination in the relations of production, as well as their specifically 
structured position within the college or university. Some 
fundamental structural facts are listed below. 
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1. Class background is a relatively unimportant determinant of student 
political potential except for the small minority of really bourgeois, 
students whose future position is secured outside of their educational 
achievement, and the smaller minority of working-class students who 
received anti-bourgeois values from their parents and maintained these 
through primary and secondary education. The mass of students are 
economically and culturally independent of their parents—e situation 
very often sealed by conscious rejection. 

2. The large majority of students are destined for skilled positions in the 
productive labour force, and only a minority will obtain positions as 
direct agents of capitalist authority or in a direct servicing role to the 
capitalist class. 

3. The stratification of the higher education system generates a 
considerable differentiation of social destination, with universities 
filling a higher proportion of ‘elite’ positions. 

4. The competitive exam system is a form of existential oppression that 
students all undergo. It forces the acceptance of set curricula, 
generates the pedagogic role of the teacher, atomizes students and 
tends to force them into a relation of mutual antagonism. 

s. Students experience very sharply the sexual repression generated by 
the nuclear family. Exclusively young, and with the ideas of psycho- 
analysis highly accessible, students tend to create a culture of partial 
sexual liberation which is however opposed by the requirements of 
their future role in the relations of production. 

6, The great majority of students are motivated to compete in the 
exam system by the promise of the bourgeois life-style that will 
accompany a relatively privileged position in the labour-force or a 
managerial /executive position. 

7. The position of a section of the students, especially in social science 
departments, approximates to that of an intelligentsia without organic 
ties to the ruling class. Given the accessibility of Marxism, they are 
able in the classic pattern to become conscious of the contradictions of 
capitalist society before the proletariat, the class that is in fact the 
non-dominant aspect of this contradiction. 


These factors provide a complex series of differentiations within the 
student body in relation to the potential of revolutionary 
mobilization. Some sections of students are serving a fairly 
unambiguous apprenticeship to a career of direct service to the 
capitalist class( e.g. law, accountancy, industrial relations); others have 
quite ill-defined career prospects (e.g. sociology). Some sections have 
greater chances of an elite position (universities); others will almost 
certainly become highly skilled workers (colleges of technology). 
Some students are at the centre of production of bourgeois ideology 
(social science departments in the larger universities), and are thus the 
potential exponents of revolutionary theory. Future teachers will have 
a vital role in maintaining bourgeois hegemony, but are in a position 
in their job situation itself to subvert bourgeois socialization and turn 
it into its opposite, In their great majority students are part of the 
people, but the enemy is sociologically present. Most important, the 
boundary is fluid, both due to the exam system and the cultural - 
component of class identification; before they have been integrated 
into the bourgeois culture associated with a relatively privileged 
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position in the labour-force, the objectively popular sections of 
students—who form the great majority—can be won for the revolution. 


STUDENT MOVEMENT 


Stadent consciousness in Britain as elsewhere has had botha 
trade-unionist aspect (from academic reform to student power) and a 
political one. The political aspect has so far been unambiguously the 
dominant. Purely trade-unionist demands have rarely been the 
occasion of fierce struggle—this has usually arisen as the consequence 
of exposure of the political connections of the university (germ 
warfare, spies on campus, racialism, Vietnam, etc.) This is 
undoubtedly because of the confinement of the student movement so 
far largely to the higher echelons of the binary system and even to the 
social science departments there. Even with struggles more trade- 
unionist in appearance and outside of the universities, Hornsey, the 
prime example, took place in an ‘elite’ Art College and had strong 
political/cultural undertones re the role of art in society. The student 
movement has not yet mobilized the far more oppressed mass of 
students in the science and technology departments, in the technical 
universities, polytechnics, teacher training colleges, colleges of 
education more oppressed both by the exam system (crushing work 
loads), sexually (highly monogamous), and with far less prospect of a 
more privileged work position, even though the advance signals of 
their mobilization are now being reported. 


This uneven development has brought with it a certain advantage. 
Spontaneously, almost effortlessly, the student movement has created 
itself as a national political presence (the equation: ‘student = 
revolutionary’ in the mass media and popular consciousness). 

This achievement is hesitatingly consolidated in the nssr, which has 
immense potential now if it can overcome growing pains and generate 
higher degree of organizational seriousness. It can play a vanguard 
role for the student movement, and if a revolutionary student 
strategy can be pursued, then its agents can only be the cadres 


organized around the RssF. 
FIELD OF OPERATION 


The struggle inside the educational system must first be weighed 
against political work outside, i.e. working-class agitation and 
servicing. The reasons are overwhelming why it is necessary to 
concentrate our efforts within the educational institutiong for the next 
year Or more: 

—experience shows that at present even prolonged and systematic 
industrial work by students (in whatever organization) produces 
negligible results, while efforts within the educational institutions 
produce by dry criteria great pains here and now. 

—at present the number of student cadres prepared to engage in 
industrial work is very limited, but by our efforts inside the colleges 
we should be able to produce within two years many times the present 
number of cadres who will undertake whatever work is strategically 
most important. : 
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—the anti-imperislist movement that has been a major expression of 
student politicization provides a vitally necessary element in : 
revolutionary ideology within the imperialist metropoles, which would 
at present be endangered by making direct working-class agitation the 
main-field of our political work. 

—the one section of the working class where students can hope to 
build a revolutionary base in the immediate future is apprentices and 
young workers who are brought together within educational 
institutions by the Day Release system. 


RED BASE 


The Red Base is the most important weapon that the student 
movement can produce for the socialist revolution, and makes the link 
with the working class at the revolutionary political level. The Red 
Base does not mean that the late capitalist university can be a militarily 
liberated area prior to a general revolutionary crisis. It means that: 

1. bourgeois liberalism can be replaced by Marxism as the dominant 
ideology among the student mass; 

2. real power can be won via mass mobilization over courses and 
exams, over college buildings and facilities, and this can be used 
materially to strengthen the forces of revolution. 

The concrete results of the Red Base strategy will be: 

1. production in each large college every year of a significant number 
of students who develop into revolutionary cadres; 

2. production in each large college of a red mass of several hundreds or 
even thousands of students who reject bourgeois ideology and culture, 
and can be mobilized at any time for struggle inside or outside the 
education sector; 

3. premises and facilities of colleges which can be taken over when 
required for revolutionary activity of any kind; 

4. colleges which can be centres for ideological and research servicing 
of the working-class movement, helping it develop along the path of 
revolution; 

5. most important the fact that the university or college with a red 
strategic majority can function as a revolutionary political presence or 
foco, concretely expressing the ideas of socialist revolution to which 
the working class must be won. 


Within the educational institution as elsewhere, the struggle has two 
aspects : the struggle with force (mass mobilization -occupation > 
resistance >armed struggle) and the struggle with ideas. The strategy 
of the Red Base is premised on the fact that in any institution essential 
to the forces of production forms of dual power can be created here 
and now. A politically mobilized mass of students can force major 
concessions from the authorities, and if these concessions are the only 
way of keeping higher education in production, they will be granted. 
True, one university could be closed down if this would keep the rot 
from spreading, and no doubt several colleges will be forcibly closed 
from time to time, but the higher education system as a whole can no 
more be closed than can a basic industry. The other alternative is of 
course physical repression, already carried out in many countries’ 
universities (and factories). But, given that the revolutionaries are 
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serious, this only intensifies the struggle without resolving it; 
moreover it exacerbates the tendency for the struggle to spill over 
from the students to the working class, while destroying the liberal 
facade of the bourgeois state that is its most plausible justification in 
late capitalism. 


REVOLUTIONARY CULTURE 


It is important to provide a Marxist alternative to bourgeois ideology at 
all levels—critique in the classroom, commentary on current affairs, 
and general routine ideological work. But the struggle for a red student 
mass cannot be won by ideological debate alone. As long as students 
are motivated to accept the competitive exam system by the promise 

of a privileged work position, by the colour-supplement life-style held 
out to them by the bourgeois press, there is a material barrier to their 
acceptance of revolutionary ideas. Only by freeing themselves from 

the dual oppression of the competitive exam and the bourgeois life-style 
can student revolutionary potential be truly released. Revolutionaries 
must therefore learn to communicate with the mass of students at 2 
deeper psychic level—finding ways to show them the bankruptcy and 
vacuity of the bourgeois career, the bourgeois home, the bourgeois 
family, helping them liberate their repreased sexuality and aggression, 
helping them discover the alternative life-style that is involved in 

being a 1. revolutionary fighter 2. a comrade 3. sexually emancipated 
(of none of which most hardened socialists are always models). 


MASS LINE 


If the student mass, isolating the true bourgeois and the 
dyed-in-the-wool careerists, is part of the people, potentially 
anti-capitalist and therefore to be brought under Marxist hegemony, 
then the work of Marxist cadres within the student sector must follow 
the mass line, and socialist-sectarianism is as counter-revolutionary 

as it is among the working class. The idea that we must convert before 
we can struggle, a mass of reds before a red mass, must be decisively 
rejected. Conversion itself requires involving students in struggle. 
‘Confrontation’ by itself does not produce a revolutionary 
consciousness, but the experience of struggle is necessary all along: 
—to test in practice and break down bourgeois mystifications (e.g. 
‘academic freedom’, impartial arbitration, representative democracy), 
and provide an ideological space that Marxism can fill; 

—to test different groups (professoriat, junior staff, union bureaucrats, 
different sections of students)—who are our friends and who are our 
enemies 

—to test individuals by putting them in situations where they can make 
an existential commitment to revolution; 

—to test and develop the strategy and tactics of struggle in the 
educational institutions in order to carry it each time to a higher level. 


We must enable students to struggle at the level at which they are 
confident that our ideas will win and that, once existing structures are 
put in question, mass democracy pi// be red democracy. This does not 
mean opportunism, it does mean that the difference between the 


consciousness of the Marxist cadres and that of the mass of students is 
recognized and that we put forward programmes that students can and 
will struggle for now—and this means programmes for mobilization 
and not for purely propagandist ‘demands’ of the traditional type. 


DARE WE WIN? 


We must avoid the trap of seeing our goal as the realization of a static 
‘student programme’, In the colleges and universities our goal is the 
power that comes from mass mobilization and mass struggle, the 
power that is mass democracy in form and red democracy in content. 
But in the fight for ‘all power to the general assembly’ we must not 

shy away from the specific role of the Marxist cadres on the pretence 
that ‘it is the class not the party that rules’. Within the mass 
mobilization and the mass democracy, the Marxist cadres must prepare 
to play a leading role, winning the mass for their proposals and taking 
the initiative in carrying them out (e.g. as an open committee 
responsible and recallable to the general assembly). In the face of 
threats to close a college, we must show that we are prepared to run it 
—as-a Commune—and that we don’t fear our own strength. Because to 
control our institutions, deploy their resources, act in their name, and 
by our actions win the confidence of the mass of students and confirm 
them in the path of revolution—these must be our objectives. 
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A Revolutionary Student 


Movement 


What are the objectives of the student movement? This principal 
question of strategy can now be posed. 


Until this year the English debate on the student movement was con- 
cerned with two problems: whether students can be revolutionaries, 
and whether struggle in the universities can be revolutionary struggle. 
It is now widely accepted that the answer to both these questions is yes. 
Yes, students in student struggle can be revolutionaries; yes, the 
universities are strategic and vulnerable elements of late bourgeois 
society. 


These questions of strategy and their answers remain incomplete. 
Practice has established that students can strike against the hierarchy of 
authority and the prestige of knowledge—the twin pillars of academic 
power; that students in a student milieu can engage in many-sided 
revolutionary struggle; that a strategic majority of students can be 
won to revolution. For the most part without prospect of entering the 
ruling class, without capital, suspended in time between the terrors of 
examinations, students can strike out ew wasse against bourgeois order, 
especially that represented by their own authorities. 


Tt is not inevitable that students will act in a revolutionary way, but the 
possibility has been clearly shown. The student movement must 
become the realization of this possibility. 


THE STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 


In the universities the question of power is being posed. Revolutionary 
students must have the determination to resolve it—to help all 
students free themselves from the hegemony of the authorities by 
establishing red bases which will detach the student body from the 
institution’s controls, set up dual power on the campus, and create the 
permanent possibility of revolutionary action at the highest level. Red 
bases must be built on democratic centres in the faculties, departments, 
halls of residence, flats, societies, clubs, study groups, newspapers and 
magazines, and on the physical liberation of student existence from 
external controls. In bourgeois society red bases could be Latin Quarters 
with an internal life that is open and militant, and a majority ready to 
switch the offensive overnight. To achieve this free area of action means 
acquiring space where the cultural and material pre-conditions of 


revolution can be accumulated. Creating such pre-conditions does not 
just mean ‘raising the consciousness’ of the mass of students—it is also 
necessary to anchor that heightened consciousness in real encroach- 
ments on bourgeois power. 


Any democratic mass challenge in higher education challenges 
oppression in the society as a whole. However the repressive power of 
capitalism is not everywhere the same. If the right methods of 
struggle are found, and if revolutionary action is firmly based on the 
aspirations of the masses, capitalist power can be thrown back in 
particular limited contexts. All such territory gained will only 

be held precariously, and can be lost or ‘contained’ unless the general 
force of the revolutionary movement develops. The peasants of 
Vietnam are breaking one particular link of the chain of international 
capitalist power, even though their liberation will not be comp/sts until 
imperialism as a whole is destroyed. 


For the student movement there are two pitfalls to be avoided: the 
reformist interpretation of the demand for student power that 
imagines that socialism can be built on one campus, and the defeatist 
notion that nothing can be changed until everything is changed and 
that the work of revolutionaries is therefore solely to make propaganda 
for revolution—never actually to start making the revolution in the 
situation where they find themselves. 


Many students, though eager to strike out against capitalism, are 
reluctant to consolidate their freedom and build revolutionary 
centres for the future. Stunted and deprived by their homes and 
schools, they still retain the familiar compromise of radical anti- 
authoritarianism and adolescent dependency, both of which serve to 
excuse them from work, from the efort of creating independent situa- 
tions of their own. To consolidate red bases demands such effort; in 
particular two co-ordinates of capitalist society, its legality and its 
ideology, must be thrown back and replaced by counter-legality and 
revolutionary culture. 


When students take over buildings, they refuse the bourgeois game of 
rules and regulations; they place judgement, and therefore legality, in 
the hands of the general meeting. Similarly, red bases do not aim at 
reform, or at constitutional take-over of a university or college: on the 
contrary, they sse the position of the institutions in society to create 
their own counter-centres—counter-centres based on mass democratic 
self-organization, which is in turn sustained by groups in all the 
different areas of student life, not by individuals running a bureau- 
cratic machine. The widespread detestation of bureaucracy, which is 
one of the most positive aspects of the present situation, will cut the 
ground from under its own feet if it evolves, as it sometimes does, into: 
nihilistic attack on organization as such, instead of developing 
alternative forms of decision-making. 


Revolutionary theory and culture also demand sustained effort, 
including considerable individual intellectual labour as well as the 
creation of study and discussion groups, the setting up of newspapers 


and magazines. The oppressive force of bourgeois ideology has to be 
criticized concretely; its division of knowledge, its serialization of 
people, and its fetishization of commodities must be understood and 
rejected in practice. And there is no pre-constituted revolutionary 
theory which provides all the answers. To achieve uninhibited know- 
ledge students must interrogate everything, draw on all the schools of 
Marxism and on advanced bourgeois knowledge, and utilize every 
means of communication available. 


The internal life of a red base must be vigorous enough to sustain the 
cohtradiction between it and the rest of society. With determined 
militants playing a leading role in the work involved, neither isolating 
themselves nor losing contact with each other within the mass of 
students, students as a whole will succeed in creating mass democratic 
counter-organization, and revolutionary theory and culture on the 


campus. 


Turning the universities into red bases now means :—First and fore- 
mosi the mass of students Lkerated from the clutches of the authorities; from 
the controls of the administration, from the hegemony of bourgeois 
ideology trom the safety catch of their Unions, from the mystique of 
the institution, from the strait-jacket of institutionalization and from 
the sugar-coated bullets of participation. 


—Second, the wilitani students won over to the revolution: creating on the 
campus 2 theory and culture capable of understanding the university 
and its position in society; linking different struggles, combating the 
bourgeois reification of their own lives, politically surviving their 
transition out of the university or college; finally and most important, 
poring the question of political power everywhere and at all times. 
Which means— 


—Third, the sanguard organically linking itself with the mass of students, 
learning from them continuously: arguing its case in discussion and 
debate; seizing back the leadership that social-democrats exercise over 
the students through their control of unions, newspapers, debates; 
abolishing the chains that students cling to, and liberating them from 
fear by situating and expressing their hopes and grievances. 


Red bases for the future overthrow of the ruling class and the immediate 
liberation of the students—that is the goal of the student movement. 


THE NATURE OF THE ENEMY 


“Every revolutionary movement js organized as a function of two 
principal criteria: 

1, The nature of the enemy 

2. The goal of the movement (the kind of revolution it aims to achieve) 
The nature of the enemy defines the form of repression that a revolu- 
tionary movement must be able to outwit.’! 


1 André Gincksmenn: Strategy and Revelation, NLR 52, p. 109. 


On June 15th and 16th 1968, at the same time that the Revolutionary 
Socialist Students’ Federation held its founding conference at the 
LSE, more than forty vice-chancellors and principals met in secret at 
Downing College, Cambridge and exclusively discussed the student 
movement. For the first time in a quarter of a century, a struggle 
opened in Britain over the political allegiance of an entire social bloc. 


A much needed revolutionary organization was born in painful con- 
fusion. At that very moment a powerful, well-polished and experienced 
opposition planned how best to emasculate it. 


What is the enemy hoping to do? Essentially to demobilize the students; 
by absorbing their leadership and sterilizing it with futile labour, by 
conceding consultations and social reform, by isolating the militants, 
victimizing and expelling them. They will attempt to out-manoeuvre 
the students, buy them off, fragment them and then contain them. 


What are the vice-chancellors afraid of? Certainly not revolutionary 
slogans without a mass of students, educational reforms within their 
institutions, ideological denunciation unbacked by coherent theory. 
All these will play into the hands of the authorities. What is this enemy 
afraid of P—a red majority. 


The pivotal struggle over student power will be the organization of the 


student masses. 


The vice-chancellors and principals have decided to try the well-oiled 
English strategy of concession, integration and ruthleasly wielding the 
big stick against an isolated and fragmented leadership of those articu- 
late enough to oppose them. Their specific strategy in relation to the 
English student movement is quite clear. First, they are backing the 
National Union of Students as hard as they can. They will attribute 
advances in university organization to the nus, they will encourage 
‘leading’ students to participate actively in this massive and leaden 
organization. They understand its union function perfectly. But the 
NUS is very far from the students, indeed it works very hard to remain so. 
And this makes its intervention in an actual student struggle very 
difficult, and its ability to contain an insurgence almost negligible. On 
one occasion, Nus did successfully intervene; at Leicester, Geoffrey 
Martin nus President, who happened to be a personal friend of both 
the vice-chancellor and the Union President, skilfully cooled out both 
sides and dissolved the confrontation into fruitless negotiations. But 
this mode is too haphazard for the vice-chancellors to rely on. Their 
first weapon in the struggle to contain the students will be the Union 
presidents and their councils. In each institution the vice-chancellors 
and presidents will attempt to paralyse the students through the power 
of the student unions wielded by their para-police of bureaucratic 
careerists. 


Their National Organization 


The authorities continuously co-ordinate their efforts and share their 
experience, both among themselves and with the State authorities. 
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When dealing with their own petty kingdoms, vice-chancellors and 
principals cry ‘autonomy’ and ‘academic freedom’. But when their 
arbitrary rule is challenged by the members of a university, when they 
ate faced with an effective demand for critical as opposed to institutional 
autonomy, the administrators of ideology scuttle back to the protec- 
tion of their class, the minor contradictions of intra-bourgeois power 
struggles instantly forgotten. 


This is what Walter Adams, director of the London School of Econo- 
mics, wrote in his Report on the events of the weekend October 
26th-27th 1968, after his provocative attempt to prevent the School’s 
occupation had been successfully thwarted: 


“In addition to calling a special meeting of the standing Committee on 
October 22, I sought the advice throughout the developing situation 
of the Chairman of the Court, the pro-director, the five governors 
elected by the academic board and the dean of Undergraduate Studies. I 
was acutely conscious that their was inadequate communication or 
consultation with many other members of the academic staff, particu- 
larly after the closure on Friday and the suspension of telephone 
services. At various times contact was made with the Minister for 
Higher Education Mrs Shirley Williams, the Chairman of the Univer- 
sities Grants Committee, the Chairman of the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Committee, the Principal of the University, the School’s solicitors, the 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, and various other persons, in order 
to obtain or give information.’ 


The conference at Downing, the discussions between Commonwealth 
vice-chancellora in Australia over the Summer, the select seminar at 
Nuffield at the beginning of this academic year, the long negotiations 
with the Nus have all been used to build up a body of experience. In 
each single conflict all the vice-chancellors and principals are at risk; 
during and after confrontations they therefore consult, discuss with and 
report back to their colleagues. This process is hidden, the articulated 
forces behind a vice-chancellor are not evident to the students, his phone 
calls go untapped. He, and the university or college administration, 
will Pacable the mystification, emphasizing the irrational, individual 
aspects of his actions, personalizing power, to mask its structured 
reality and to allow themselves more room for manoeuvres.? 


The vice-chancellors and principals are individuals, but their poner is 
not merely an individual power. Whatever the local differences between 
them and other elements of the bourgeois order may be, their national 
organization informally but effectively enforces its political leadership. 
The autonomy of vice-chancellor’s and principals from the ruling class 
is only marginally greater than the autonomy of the Thieu-Ky-Huong 
clique from the us Government. Just as the Thieu-Ky-Huong clique 
represents the disagreements of the us Army in the field with the us State 
Department in Washington, so the vice-chancellors with their Senates 


1 A typical ploy of the authonties during 2 sit-in is to launch a ramour that the vice- 
chancellor is under stmin, is over-anxlous, hes 2 weakness in some vital organ or is 
finding difficulty breathing. This sort of blackmail is a sure sign that the students are 
winning. 


and administrations only represent the more reactionary and short- 
sighted arm of satfoxa/ educational policy and organization.’ A thorough 
comprehension of the enemy’s national strategy is essential to the defeat 
of the forces of hierarchy on the campus. 


Their Objective 


The national political objective of the authorities is: fe preserve the class 
basis of English education, through hiding its mechanisms from the 
effective political criticism of those who are subjugated by it. Firstly by 
isolating students from each other isst. the different 
universities and colleges, between faculties and departments, between 
colleges and halls, turning the horizons of students inwards towards 
theit geographical location so that the particularity of their existence 
dominates their real social situation as students. And secondly by 
dspiding them organi ationally, through unions, sports clubs, the Nos, etc, 
assisted of course by the media. 


Oxbridge with its fetishized college system is the apotheosis of these 
two processes and a special object of preservation, its entrance exams 
the vertex of social division and inequality in English education. 


The vice-chancellors, principals, Ministry of Education, etc, will 
above all attempt to prevent the formation of a self-conscious, nation- 
wide, student movement. Because precisely by being both national and 
democratic such a movement will inevitably confront the educational 
system as a whole. 


Co-ordinated national occupations are still for the future: even now, 
the solidarity that is essential to prise off the stranglehold of 
parochialism is patchy.* The isolation of students in the colleges and 
universities is a real social structure which concretely affects their 
situation. As a result the frost Aes of the sationa/ struggle in England at 
the present moment is to be found, always with local differences, in 
each institution. Whether the students will become a free and active 
bloc or be passified into an obedient group—that is what is at stake in 
every struggle. It is not a question of unity, but of self-determination. 
Their present organizations already unify them into seriality and inertia, 
The authorities would like to keep things that way.° 


3 General Van Tien Dong, V.P.A. Chief of Staff, exemplifies the strategic importance 
of both levels of struggle in: ‘After political failure the us Impertalists are facing 
military defeat in South Vietnam,’ Hanoi 1966. 
* The Art students are the only sector to have spontaneously acted in any sort of 
unison (summer 1968); the universities ahowed little solidarity with their fellow 
students in the colleges, and on the whole ignored their lead. 
5 In the occupations that have taken place so far, many militents have surrendered 
their political position to calls for unity, and have colluded with liberal appeals to 
consciousness. Almost inevitably this passive attitude towards the mass 
of students—onderstandable after the long years of isolation from mass actions— 
leads to parasitism, and worse, to the fetishtzing of political allegiance at the expense 
with 


Liberated areas require decisive popular support for the liberators, but not neces- 
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THE PRECONDITIONS 


The vice-chancellors have launched a nation-wide pacification 
programme. They are promising, laughably via the NUS, university 
reform and student participation. Revolutionary students will have to 
confront this initiative, which for all its apparent feebleness may prove to 
be adroit and difficult to handle, and combat it with vigorous counter- 
attacks, It follows that they must develop in practice a general ability 
to mobilize large or small numbers of students at all levels of action. If 
this work takes place within an accurate strategic perspective, it can 
establish the pre-conditions for the positive task of creating red bases 


and developing the practical theory of their organization. 


For the national initiative to pass to the students, the local struggles 
will need to be situated consciously within the structures of education 
and should exploit the advantages of decentralisation. The Bristol 
occupation was an outstanding example of such a correct strategy. Its 
demand that the university union be opened to all students in the city 
united the students at their strongest in inter-college and university 
solidarity, and assaulted the authorites at their weakest, forcing them to 
call in the State to suppress a manifestly just demand. 


Bristol also illustrates that to confront the enemy is a specific task which 
demands understanding the strategic positions of the enemy as well as his 
fire-power and mobility. This is difficult to grasp in a non-military class 
struggle such as that beginning in Britain at the moment. For the ruling 
class uses institutions as one of its main agencies of domination. In- 
stitutions are both ssepeas, instruments of repression and demobiliz- 
tion, asd at the same time they are also areas, strategic sociological 
space. 


The Bristol sit-in, as the joint action of students from more than a 
dozen colleges in addition to the university , by-passed the student’s 
unions and removed from the university, whose Senate building they 
were occupying, its internal power of expulsion. The political power of 
institutions primarily resides in the positions they occupy, the co- 
ordinates of action that they establish, which have usually forced 
students to a confrontation on unfavourable ground, and only second- 
atily in their net power of rejection and expulsion. The strength of the 
Bristol sit-in was that it refused the co-ordinates, avoided fighting on 
the vice-chancellor’s territory at the same time that it occupied his 
building, and thus forced him to call in the State. 


The first objective then is to change the terms of the game. With that as 


the perspective, it is possible to start to identify the factors which have 
so far contained the student movement; and those which have shifted 


above all af the revolution, finding the acts that speak as well as the words thet act. 


the co-ordinates, and created new relations between the forces on the 
campus. 


Abolish the Unions 


The first weapon the vice-chancellors and principals use are the 
student unions. These, with their peeudo-democratic voting pro- 
cedures, function directly to contain the students—+#he wxtoas are the 
ixaisible occupation of the student body by the authorities. 


Sometimes called Guilds, which exactly characterizes their pretense at 
providing facilities for an apprenticeship subordinated to a master, 

the unions are a banal yet effective transplant from the Oxbridge 
tradition into a more utilitarian milieu. They generate between student 
the tyranny of unwritten prestige that dominates all university life. 


In the confrontations at the sz, at Leicester, at Leeds and at Hull, 
where there were already established unions, the power of initiative 
held by the president and the institutional majority represented by the 
unions played decisive roles in the development of the struggles. 
Union presidents and their minions exercise powerful control during 
mobilizations. As the threat of negotiations looms, as chairmen are 
elected, telephones and offices used, time and again the legal if illegiti- 
mate representative of the students will play a crucial role. Time plays 
into the hands of the authorities, and this has proved to be as true of 
the union bureaucrats as it is of the university ones. Moreover, outside 
confrontations and occupations, the union apparatus will again and 
again play a decisive role on the issues on which confrontation can tak 
place, by compromising the majority of the students with the authorities 
by colluding with victimisation—as at Sussex over the red paint 
throwing—and by funnelling the students into the established hierarchy 
Abolish the union. 


The recent occupation at Birmingham exemplified the contradiction 
between red and bourgeois democracy, and illustrated the crippling 
effect of division within the student body. Two crucial days 
highlighted the relationship between the student Guild and the 
General Assembly of the sit-in. On Monday December 21d, a General 
Assembly of 2,500 students debated whether or not to withdraw with- 
out any concessions from the authorities. The full case for occupation 
was argued: 1,800 voted to stay in, and only 300 voted against. Tuesda’ 
saw a Guild meeting: the Guild was officially supporting the sit-ia. 
Wednesday’s Redbrick, the University newspaper, described a caucus 
meeting of the Right that took place beforehand. 


Several of the science and engineering departments had cancelled 
lectures to allow students to attend. 


Professor Davies, Ian Nelson, Sue Jackson and Dr Mike Hayes had 
met before the meeting to discuss tactics. They decided that if dis- 
cussion was curtailed they would win, in contrast to Monday evening’s 
meeting. This in fact happened and the motion (to withdraw, as) was 
passed.’ 


A meeting of 4,000, the biggest ever held by students from one 
institution in England, was manipulated by the Right, including 
reactionary staff, and treated to the familiar techniques of imprisoning 
people in their own ignorance. On the most important issue the Guild 
had ever had to decide, 2,300 voted for unconditional withdrawal after 
a twenty minute debate with four speakers. The speaker who proposed 
continuing the occupation was himself subjectively against it: asa 
member of Guild Executive, however, he paid lip-service to their 
official line of support for the sit-in. The Guild captured the effective 
leadership of the occupation through its powers to control the 
assembly of all the students. Bureaucratically absorbing the challenge of 
the sit-in, the Guild destroyed the democratic basis of the occupation, 
and compromised its demands. Subjected to trickery and deprived of 
princtpled discussion, the mass of students voted for their own 
subordination whilst the careerists looked on. 


Before such confrontation can succeed, unions must be abolished and 
their assemblies brought into the hands of the students. Victory is 
impossible when the students’ organization is an ossified remnant of 
parliamentary balloting. Collective struggle appears to engulf the 
union; experience shows that, as time passes, it is contained by it. 


Set Up Popular Assemblies 


To assure victories in confrontation, to test and experiment with 
socialist democracy, to guarantee future generations of students non- 
institutionalized self-government, the students’ unions must be trans- 
formed into popular assemblies with all power in the general meeting. 
Chairman elected from the floor meeting by meeting. A sabbatical 
secretary. Special task committees for particular jobs. No secret or 
informal negotiations. 


Will such an organization work? This is the first question that has 
been posed by the practical. Have they ever seen the present union 
bureaucracies at work, permeated with laziness, jealousy, petty 
squabbles, rank inefficiency, minor corruption and vanity ? The 
amount of mundane organizational work involved in an ordinary 
union can be swiftly executed with the minimum of money and time 
where there is will and determination. If students cannot organize their 
own unions, what hope is there for worker’s control? These minor 
executive functions are peripheral to the present social role of the 
union, which, we repeat, is to organize and contain the mass of students. 


Contestation 


Once a base of popular support exists, revolutionary students should 
not baulk at taking popular leadership. It is the problem of achieving 
that base of support, however, which is at present the key one, and 
which, for the many institutions which have still to break out of their 
prehistory, is imperative. 


Where there has already been an occupation, future sit-ins are a tactical 
potential: where there has not, a sit-in is the first strategic objective. 


‘Contestation is, in itself, constructive, because it creates the pre- 
conditions for a political life. The multiple centres it provides—action 
committees, strike committees, faculty committees, student mectings, 
etc,—are so many political foci: they were not set up as a result of a 
programme, but by virtue of the need to decide on a programme; they 
did not result from an agreement between leaders but from the right to 
hear the ‘leaders’ and be heard by them...., 


The Sorbonne became a public place. Since Greece, the public place 
has been the permanent birth-place of democracy.’6 


Demands are revolutionary in the say they are made. Contestation 
illuminates and challenges the social relations of power, whatever its 
demands may be. The issue of ‘no secrecy’ for example. First clearly 
formulated by Tom Fawthrop’, the demand for no secrecy in Senate o; 
its committees is a basic democratic principle, quite distinct from 
demands for participation. Participation is an abject co-operation of 
students in the projects of their overseers. Without a transformation 
in the basis of power in the university, participation means participatin 
in their decisions and ¢beir decision making. “No secrecy’ bypasses the 
irrelevant question of bureaucratic representation, and confronts the 
relationship between the administration and the university. By 
questioning their whole mode of organization, ‘no secrecy’ revels the 
authoritarianism of senate and administration. But the way in which 
even this clearcut issue is posed is more important than the demand 
itself. Everybody will ‘in principle’ concede no secrecy, ‘with certain 
exceptions, etc.’ It is posing the issue sharply in practice which clarifies 
everything. Once this clarification has been achieved, chere is no need 
to press for concessions. It is to play into the hands of the authorities t 
squander energy and determination in futile combat; once strong 
enough, students can just as well reverse the demand and insist ths 
Senate promises #eser to publish its boring and futile discussions. The 
object of contestation is not just the reform of the university or the 
liberation of facilities for use; it also establishes the independent 
ability of students to reach a self-conscious autonomy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Protracted people’s war develops a flexible relationship to territory; 
liberating local populations where it can, it combines people and terra 
to create a geographical immunity that sustains an absolute and 
imminent threat of revolution. Revolutionary students can also 
develop a flexible relationship to the occupation of buildings, and by 
assisting the liberation of students they can create a ‘sociological in 
munity’ that allows them, at the same time that they are taking part in 
bourgeois society, to be ready and capable as in Germany and France o 
striking against it es bloc. 


In Britain anything like this is still for the future. For the present Va 
Tien Dung’s analysis of the military field holds good for the field of 





§ Andri Giuckomenn; Strategy and Revolution, NLR 52, p. 103. 
* Tom Fawthorp: Hull, NLR 50, p. 59. 


revolution in the West. ‘... in the military field, position is the decisive 
factor. It reflects in a definite situation the possibilities and trend of the 
force in action. It also reflects the outcome of the competition of the 
subjective efforts of each belligerent in the utilization and deployment 
of his forces to create a position advantageous for himself and dis- 
advantageous for his opponent. With an advantageous position a small 
force can change into a powerful force, inferiority into superiority, and 
weakness into strength.’ The next year or so will see the deployment of 
forces through the vertical sociological space of urbanised British 
society. Organisationally through its institutions and ideologically 
through the structured absences of its thought, bourgeois society will 
take-up its positions and try to build the fire-breaks and impose the 
constraints that could demobilize students. The authorities in education 
already occupy positions designed to hide the overall class nature of 

the struggle: they must be forced to reveal it. 


Some students, intuitively grasping their containment, try to resolve it, 
to spring the trap, by changing their class allegiance. But revolutions 
depend on an alliance of classes around a strategy, not on a strategy of 
alliance to a class. For students to play a revolutionary role they must 
earn their place in such an alliance. A political university—where, for 
example, facilities are used to open revolutionary courses for workers, 
young and old, white-collar and manual, secretaries and housewives— 
offers more to the working class than cadres alone. Poktical self-deter- 
mination is the precondition for effecttes alliance. The immediate objective re- 
mains; students must achieve ‘sociological’ freedom, fighting their 
local battles with a firm grasp of the political war now being waged to 
subdue students nationally. 


English reaction will try to absorb and defuse democratic organisation 
—it must be thrown back. It will attempt to divide students, in particu- 
lar through exploiting the demobilizing field of the Unions and Guilds 
—they must be abolished and replaced by popular assemblies. For the 
authorities the objective is dual power within the student body anda 
monopoly of effective control. For the students the objective is dual 
power on the campus and freedom to use the institutions as they 

decide. From such a position of advantage, their small force can change 
into a powerful force, inferiority into superiority and weakness into 


strength. January 3 T969 








Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
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Robert Jay Lifton 


Dr Lifton, the distinguished authority on contemporary psychological 
patterns in East Asia, sees the goal of the Red Guard movementin 
China as the rebirth of the nation through the attainment of ` 
revolutionary immortality — a sense of participating In permanent 
revolutionary ferment, and by living on within the ferment, of 

co ene individual death. 


.an essential study of Communist China: more than that, itis an 
original, intellectually exciting, gracefully written and wholly 
accessible essay on an aspect of human individual and mass 
psychology as it operates in contemporary revolutionary 
circumstances around the world.’ New York Times 36s 


Revolutionary Immortality 
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IN THE FIST OF THE REVOLUTION | 


Jose Yglesias 


| “Cuba can only be held responsible for one thing: for having made a 


revolution and being willing to carry it to its ultimate consequences’. 
Fidel Castro 


This is the chronicle of everyday life in the Castro regime. Jose Yglesias 
allows the opinions of Cuban workers to be heard without censorship. The 
result is sometimes funny. sometimes moving. sometimes bawdy. Always 
7 carries passionate conviction. 


“The author has succeeded in drawing a lively. colourful picture...” 
The Economist 


- . . İt should be read”. New Statesman — 


Allen Lane The Penguin Press il 





Andrew Asheron 


Race and Politics in South Africa 


(he revolutionary struggle of the black masses in South Africa is at its in- 
eption, and the problems of what path it must take—rural or urban guerrilla, a 
trategy based on the Reserves, on foreign base-camps or on the city ghettoes 
ind shanty-towns—are still unsolved. It goes without saying that as socialists 
yar fundamental commitment is to those who are already confronting the re- 
wressive apparatus of the South African régime with arms in theirt hands, But at 
his early stage of the struggle, the very power of that régime has led to a 
ettain pessimism in some quarters about the possibilities for its revolutionary 
»verthrow. Hopes are consequently placed in some evolutionary erosion of 
vhite dominance as South Africa’s economy expands, which will in turn lead to 
, more ‘normal’ bourgeois democracy—no longer based on race lines—in which 
. ‘normal’ class struggle could re-emerge. It is this reformist thesis which is 
he subject of the article which follows; the aim is to demonstrate that only 


economic and political functional aspects to become an aptonomous 
entity which in itself circumscribes any movement towards reforms by 
the dominant white élite, As a consequence of its ‘economism’ the re- 
formist thesis is unable adequately to inform us about that to which we 
are most concerned to seek an answer, pig. how the blatant contra- 
dictions between South Africa’s economic and political systems, be- 
tween the economic base and the (racial) ideological ‘superstructure’. 
will be overcome. 


An examination of the origins, historical development and conse- 
quences of race discrimination and ideology in South Africa will not 
only reach radically different conclusions to those suggested by the 
reformist thesis, but will in addition afford the opportunity of high- 
lighting the significance for political analysis of examining a society's 
specific historical legacies; the fundamental relation between structure 
and superstructure and the too often neglected effects that the latter has 
upon the former. South Africa affords a specific and ideal opportunity 
for such an examination; for race discrimination is not only embedded 
in her social, political and economic structures, it is also embedded io 
the consciousness of her peoples. 


The Origins of Race Consclousness 


From shortly after their arrival at the Cape in 1652 the European 
Dutch, through superior force of arms, were in a position to dominate 
the indigenous Hottentot population. As a direct result of this situation, 
the resultant socialization process, in terms of the allocations of roles 
and status between the two groups, lay primarily in the hands of the 
European. However, in this early period of South African history, this 
‘naming’ of roles and status was defined by the European primarily in 
terms of religious belief rather than skin pigmentation. Non-literate 
coloured races were seen by the European either as ‘little lost souls’, to 
be rescued and converted to Christianity or, alternatively, as ‘pagans’ 
who had no soul to lose and were therefore born to slavery. Thus a 
non-European at the Cape, once baptized into the Christian religion, 
was immediately accepted as a member of the white (Christian) com- 
munity. And if baptized as a slave, was entitled to his freedom. 


With the importation of a considerable number of slaves from the 
East, European attitudes with regard to race underwent a significant 
change. The Europeans came to associate all forms of manual labour 
with servility, and became increasingly reluctant to undertake this form 
of work. Thus economic factors gradually began to intrude and under- 
mine the original Christian/Heathen status differentiation. In place of 
the latter distinction, an economic and social hierarchy based on skin 
pigmentation was set up because those in the lowest economic and 
status groups were clearly distinguishable by their skin colour. 


By the beginning of the 18th century, European agricultural ex- 


pansion was taking place at the Cape; there arose the beginnings of a 
frontier society, and a resultant frontier mentality which was de- 


cistvely to affect race attitudes in South Africa. Being intensively ean- 
gaged in the struggle for survival, a frontier society can afford to give 
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little consideration to other peoples. Under such conditions, self- 
identity and status, through the use of social distance, must be kept to a 
maximum. In the meeting of the pastoralist Boer and African tribesman 
(1770 onwards), and with competition for water and grazing lands, it 
became imperative from the Boer point of view to dominate the 
Africans and to accentuate their difference. The Boers’ Calvinist re- 
ligion of predestination conveniently placed the ‘heathen’ African be- 
yond salvation. By virtue of his religion the frontier farmer thus 
justified his tight both to extend his own lands and to subjugate the 
‘heathen’ by whom he was surrounded. The idea that Christians and 
non-Christians were in any sense equal was utterly foreign to the 
frontier mentality. Indeed, the Boer farmers conceived the difference 
between themselves and the African to be as great as that between 
themselves and their cattle, with the Africans in fact being named by 
the Boers as Zwarte Væ (Black Cattle). It was upon these foundations 
that the precursor of present-day Apartheid, the master-servant social 
fabric of the 19th century Boer Republics, was built up. Thus in the 
Transvaal Republican constitution it was specifically stated that there 
should be no equality of race in Church or State. Upon these de- 
terminants, the psycho-sociological and historical legacies of (racial) 
conflict and (racial) fear, Afrikaner Nationalism was later to build its 
most powerful weapon in its pursuit of the total domination of South 
African society—tacist ideology. 


The Historical Development of Race Ideology 


The development of the ideology of race in South Africa, based on the 
historical, political and socio-psychological legacies previously out- 
lined, arose in its overt form as a result of three fondamental and 
interlocking factors. Firstly, the late-roth century rise of Afrikaner 
nationalism in opposition to British Imperialism. Secondly, the ac- 
ceptance by British Imperialism, through the mineowners, of the al- 
ready existing racial master-servant social fabric. Thirdly, due to zoth- 
century industrialization, the competition of black and white for 
urban employment. 


Afrikaner nationalism developed out of the Boers’ need both to re- 
establish their identity, and to create a group homogeneity through 
which they could ultimately rectify and overcome the humiliations and 
defeats which they had suffered since the events leading up to the 
Great Trek of 1836—events which culminated in their pacification by 
the British in the Boer War of 1899-1902. As the Boer leader General 
Botha remarked, ‘the battle which was won and lost in the fields of war 
must be fought again upon the political platform.’ As developed and 
eventually formulated (in the notorious Draft Constitution of 1941), 
this drive for power had as its ultimate object the total domination of 
South Africa in order to protect and promote the interests of Afrika- 
nerdom. 


The pivotal point of the Afrikaner-English power struggle in the 
period 1910-48 centred on the primarily peaceful struggle to obtain 
power through the white-dominated electorate. As far as the Afri- 
kaner Nationalists were concerned, their main fear during this period 
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revolutionary action on the part of the black masses can in fact smast 
Apartheid, and South African capitalism with it. 


Socio-Economic Background 


The three fundamental factors in the extraordinary speed with whict 
South Africa has developed, in the space of approximately one hundrec 
years, into a highly industrial nation have been: ‘the discovery oj 
diamonds (1867) and gold (1884); the availability of overseas, primarily 
British, capital; and the ‘availability’ of cheap African labour which har 
enabled the mines’ working costs to be kept to a minimum. 


The growth of national income in the last half century has been out- 
standing. From a geographical national income, measured at current 
prices, of £131 million in 1911-12, it had risen to £2,356 million by 
1960-61. This is an cighteen-fold increase, inflated by the general rise 
in prices that occurred during this period. However, even at constant 
prices, there has been a six-fold increase. During the same period the 
population increased 2-7 times so that average per capita income has 
more than doubled, being £139 p.a in 1960. Furthermore rising in- 
come accelerated the rate of domestic saving. Since 1945 the rate of 
domestic capital formation has increased enormously, from {£142 to 
£546 million by 1961, when it represented 30 per cent of the net 
national income! _ 


Although the average net income of £139 p.a. places South Africa in 
the middle range, comparative with other nations, this national income 
is extremely unevenly distributed. The 1950 figure shows the average 
white family income standing at £1,616 p.a.; Indians and Coloured 
£308; Africans at {145 (£213 in urban areas; {120 on white farms; £97 
in the Reserves).? It can be seen that the national income is distributed 
largely on a racial basis, with the white, with few exceptions, compris- 
ing the upper higher income groups. Consequently in South Africa the 
normal horizontal lines of class stratification are in addition crossed by 
a diagonal colour-bar line which places a total barrier on vertical 
mobility as between white and black, and so forces the country into a 
closed social system. In relation to the non-white population, the whites 
form a single status group—a ‘pigmented aristocracy’. Birth establishes 
membership, or non-membership, in the closed order, as in a feudal 
society. Thws colour is alt-important, and the preservation of its parity of 
parastount conctrn. 


This caste-like structure of South Africen society has a dual and inter- 
twining purpose. It sustains both the white segment’s privileged social 
status and its dominant economic situation. At the strictly economic 
level the system serves to control and direct the movement, wages and 
power of non-white, particularly African, labour. The implementation 
of pass laws and cash (poll and hut) taxes on the African population 
from the mid- and late-19th century originally served, and still main- 
tains, the vital purpose of ‘inducing’ the African population off the 
= away from their subsistence agricultural economy, into working 


Figures are primarily from: D. Houbart Houghton: The South African Ecomenry. 
Toppan gu (a milian) AS Africans, 12:7; Whites, 3-6; Coloureds, 1'8; 
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for (and in the case of the pass laws, preventing their desertion from) 
the white man’s cash economy. Later, in the 2oth century, the pass laws 
were in addition utilized to restrict the influx of Africans into the 
‘White’ areas, and ultimately as part of the whole machinery of the 
policy of racial segregation and capitalist exploitation. 


The Reformist Thesis 


The rapid economic development of South Africa (150 per cent rise in 
GNP since 1947), in which there has been an historical conjunction 
between economic deprivation and racial discrimination, has recently 
given rise to an economic reformist thesis in which it is maintained that 
South Africa will soon enter an era of high mass consumption which 
will lead to the ‘embourgeoisement’ of a considerable section of the 
non-white population, and at the same time to the granting of political 
reforms by the privileged minority white ruling group. The reformist 
argument suggests that, with its rational, impersonal and colour-blind 
imperatives, the economic base will resolve South Africa’s ‘race 
question’ by revealing that the latter never ‘existed except as a cover 
for economic cleavages.’ That is, “Economic rationality urges the 


polity forward beyond its (racial) ideology’.* 


The weakness of this thesis lies in the fact that it applies Rostow’s 
primarily economic theory of the stages of growth to predict not only 
the future economic, but also the future social and political develop- 
ment of South Africa. In its acceptance of Rostow’s ‘convergence’ 
theory of all industrial societies, the reformist argument fails to recog- 
nize that in the process of industrialization countries have developed 
not one, but three broad political forms: communism, fascism and 
liberal democracy.’ The reformist thesis, with its high level of abstrac-. 
tion, fails to examine the specific and concrete social conditions and 
historical circumstances under which industrialization has taken place 
in South Africa. With its emphasis on the economic base, the argument 
ignores the vital interplay between subject and object in the historical 
process and the resultant superstructures (cultural, political and ideo- 
logical) which emerge to form well-nigh autonomous entities—entities 
which themselves act back upon and effect the economic base, and 
indeed man himself and his definitions of his situation and his ends. 


The ultimate failure of the reformist thesis lies in its simplistic and 
deterministic theoretical foundations which are quite unable to handle 
the complex historical process whereby race discrimination, prejudice 
and ideology in South Africa has, at one level, cut loose from its original 


3 Despite legislative efforts to restrict the movement of Africans into ‘white’ areas, 
over two-thirds of the African population now live in these areas, with approxt 
mately one third in the ‘white’ urban areas. So-called ‘white’ areas total 87 per cent 
of the available land space. The pass laws, it should be added, have been one of the 
perennial sources of expressed African grievances. Caesiciiens under these laws have 
averaged over 300,000 per year in the period 1952-62. c£. A Sareey of Race Relations tx 
South Africa, 1963. pp. 137 e seq. 

t£. R. Horwitz: The Petttical Eromen of South Africa, 1967, p. 427. For the fall 
thesis, cf: M. C. O'Dowd: The Stages of Economic Growth and the Frture of South Africa. 
Also, Norman Macrae: ‘The Green Bay Tree’, The Ecomoarist, June 29th, 1968. 


3 cf, Barrington Moore Jor. : Seeda! Origins of Dictator ship and Demecresy, 1969. 
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lay in the possibility of a political alliance between their English 
speaking opponents and the non-whites; and more particularly the 
feared that the English, in seeking to further this alliance, might extens 
the non-white vote. If this had occurred, the likelihood of Afrika 
nerdom ever achieving power through constitutional means wa 
minimal, Although once or twice rather vague political overtures wer 
made to the non-whites by Afrikaner nationalists, it can be said the 
their predominant tactic here centred on the elimination of the non 
white from the electoral system, and hence from any ‘legitimate’ say is 
South Africa’s political affairs. 


In so far as the second area of attack, the white voter, was concerned 
Afrikaner nationalism’s task was made easier by three factors. Firstly 
the Afrikaners outnumbered their English counterparts, and thei 
birthrate was higher. Secondly, electoral delimitations and weighting 
have always favoured the rural, predominantly Afrikaner-speaking 
areas. Thirdly, as a consequence of the growth of the mining in 
dustries and the resultant industrialization and urbanization of South 
Africa, large numbers of African and white workers were brought to 
gether in a common urban environment—with, however, mutuall 
competitive interests. Thus the question of race (consciousness) 
rather than class (consciousness) was seen by most of the white seg 
ment to be the most fundamental factor in terms of their own survival. 


Furthermore the Afrikaner people as a whole were much more awar 
than their English-speaking opponents of the significance of the rac 
question for the future development of South Africa. Given both th 
historical legacy of their psycho-sociological background, and the fac 
that they were a predominantly rural people, the Afrikaners ex 
perienced and appreciated much more fully the harsh impact of in 
dustrialization and urbanization. They recognized more clearly th 
latter’s consequences for Afrikaner culture, and indeed for the entir: 
relationship between white and non-white, than did the urban-basec 
English. The latter, secure in their exploitation of the non-white and ir 
their overall economic domination, could afford to view the tw 
‘racial’ questions (Le English/Afrikaner and Black/White) in a far more 
lenient fashion than could Afrikanerdom. In addition racist ideology 
was, for Afrikaner nationalism, a two-edged political instrument. Fos 
it could be used not only to maintain and expand Afrikaner unity anc 
solidarity, but also as a political weapon with which to attack and ac. 
cuse the mining magnates and their political representatives (Smut 
and the South African Party, later Smuts and the United Party) fo» 
their /atssez-faire social and economic policy of ‘selling the white mar 
down the river for a pot of gold’.® Consequently Afrikaner nationalisn 
was virtually bound to utilize the highly inflammable race issue as at 
ideological (political) weapon with which to obtain power. 


The failure of the mining magnates and English-speaking politicians ir 


$ After the struggle with British Imperialism over the gold-bearing reefs of thy 
Transvaal, the Chamber of Mines, with its ‘economic rationality’ of replacing highh 
paid white workers with lesser paid black labour, was seen by Afrikanerdom as th: 
major threat to the white man’s privileged existence. 
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general to withstand the onslaught of the Nationalists’ strident racial 
ideology of ‘dominate or be dominated’ lies, not only in the develop- 
ments outlined above, but also in the contradictions inherent in 
English-speaking capitalism’s ends. In essence these may be said to be, 
and indeed remain, the implementation of a /atssey-faire liberal (model- 
led on 1g9th-century English politics) and individualist (Le. ultimately 
colour-blind) policy upon the foundations of a racially authoritarian 
capitalist system. That is, the initiators of South Africa’s industrial 
economy, the English mineowners, readily accepted the South African 
master-servant (dominant/subordinate) racial social structure that al- 
ready existed prior to the opening up of the mining industry. In fact, 
they have gone further, and have co-operated with the State (especially 
after the 1922 Rand Strike when the mineowners lost their battle for 
cheap black labour at the expense of the much more highly paid white 
labour’) in buttressing and perpetuating South Africa’s racial socio- 
economic system in order to control and monopolize the wage and 
work structure of the unskilled African labour force and so maximize 
their outputs and profits.® 


This requirement of a plentiful and continuous supply of cheap black 
labour has meant that the British mineowners have consistently had one 
vital economic interest in common with Afrikanerdom (Le. the Afrikaner 
farmer). As Lewin has suggested, this common economic interest 
would then explain the willingness of the English to abandon any 
thought of using their military victory in 1902 to impose the Cape’s 
non-racial franchise policy on the rest of South Africa. It would also 
explain their failure, in their struggle with Afrikaner nationalism, to 
seck political allies amongst South Africa’s non-white population.® As 
a consequence of this situation, the English-speaking people have, in 
general, been mainly conciliatory in their dealings with Afrikanerdom; 
the predominantly English-speaking United Party’s racial policy has 
remained consistently equivocal. That is, it has in the main merely 
followed the trail blazed by the Nationalists. Thus, by presenting the 
white electorate with nothing more than a modified and insipid form of 
Apartheid, the UP has moved in behind the Nationalists’ extreme 


7 The headquarters of the strike during its final stages were in the offices of the 
Commmnist Party. Roux comments: ‘The Afrikaner strikers sang the ‘Red Flag’ in 
English to the tune of the old republican ‘Volkaleid’, and the ‘Marxist Socialists’, 
mot to be outdone, refurbished an old May Day Banner so that its slogan read, 
“Workers of the World iets and units for a Whits South Africa.’ E. Roux: Time Longer 
Than Rope: A History of the Straggle of the Black Man for Freedom in South Africa, 1964. 
(Roux’s emphasis.) 

* The nub of the mineowners’ policy is revealed in the Lansdowne Commission’s 
Report of 1944. The Commission was appointed to investigate African mine- 
workers’ wages, there having been no significant wage increase since 1914. The 
Commission noted that the Chamber of Mines’ argument against wage increases 


wage-scale policy was then adopted by secondary industry. As Horwitz remarks, 
“What is good for the Chamber of Mines, is good for South Africa.’ 
* cf. J. Lewin: Politics and Law in Seth Africa, 1963. 
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‘dominate or be dominated’ racial ‘definition of the situation’, and 

collaborated in and further exacerbated the narrow and increasing 
rigid designations of the arena in which white South Africa’s politk 
dialogue can take place. 

Omunipresent Racialiam 

The contemporary omnipresence of racialism in South Africa is uphe 
through social and penal sanctions which intertwine to affect t 
socialization process whereby race differentiation is embedded in as 
defines the white man’s ‘social definition of reality’; his “common sen 
view of the world’; his expectations of others, particularly the no 
white; his future desires and hopes. The depth of this embeddedness 
race consciousness in South Africa’s socio-political structures and b 
very way of life must be comprehended if the fatuity of the reformis 
optimistic belief in the ‘withering away of race discrimination = 


prejudice before the exigencies of ‘economic rationality’ is to be fu 
appreciated. 


In the South African situation racial discrimination has become c 
tached from its original historical conjunction with manual labour, co 
flict over land, and general economic deprivation and capital 
exploitation. Furthermore, and more crucially, racial discrimination 
its mythical or ideological form bas become detached from its origir 
extreme proselytizers, the previous and present-day (Nationali 
political elite; that is, in so far as the white electorate firmly and i 
trinsically holds white superiority/non-white inferiority to be true, c 
spite functional explanations to the contrary. Now inasmuch as rac 
ideology has become detached from its functional origins, so it has I 
come a relatively autonomous, but real entity. The sxpshot of which 
that in its consequences it bas unintended sequels for its initiators, and th 
successors. This has, as will be seen, vitally important repercussions { 
any political analysis of South Africa and her future development. 


The heightening of racial consciousness in South Africa, through t 
deliberate use of penal sanctions, has in the main taken place since t 
Nationalist Party came to power (1948). This is a consequence of t 
party’s racial ideology; its endeavours to unite the white (Englu 
Afrikaner) segment under its leadership, and to maintain and incre: 
its domination over the non-white population. Kuper lists three p 
ticular techniques for the heightening of racial consciousness, a 
applies these to developments in South Africa since the Second Wo: 
War. 


Firstly, the weaving of racial classification into the perception of t 
individual. The consequence of this is that the individual, in his soc 
perception of reality, is led to apply racial definitions over a very bre 
range of social situations. For example: the unambiguous method 
racial classification introduced by the Nationalists with the Populati 
Registration Act of 1950, which specifically classifies each person : 
cording to race; the Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act of 1949; T 
Immorality Amendment Act of 1950. Thus within two years of th 
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achieving power, the Nationalists had endeavoured to ensure by law 
the ‘purity’ of the ‘pigmented aristocracy’. 


Secondly, the extension of the range of situations in which racial classi- 
fication is mandatory as a guide to conduct. In terms of the more 
prominent laws introduced by the Nationalists, the following social 
situations are based on racial criteria: marriage; ‘illicit carnal inter- 
course’; proximity between neighbours and traders; inclusion on a 
common electoral role; school and university education; industrial 
reconciliation machinery for Africans; racial reservation of occupations; 
control of contact between races in clubs, hospitals, places of entertain- 
ment and public assemblies; occupation of premises for a substantial 
period of time. ‘In consequence’, writes Kuper, ‘the racial concept be- 
comes increasingly weighted with social and cultural connotations.’ 


Thirdly, a system of punishment and rewards was introduced. (a) As 
Kuper points out, racial segregation in South Africa is highly dis- 
criminatory and is often immediately rewarding to those who impose it. 
In particular the increasingly vast bureaucracy which is needed in order 
to implement these discriminatory acts offers new occupational oppor- 
tunities in State and local administration, with rewards of office 
stimulating conscientious devotion both to racialism and the National- 
ist government. (b) For the non-whites, rewards and punishments 
reinforce the system, with penal sanctions which fall more heavily on 
their shoulders than on the whites. Finally, political activity is demar- 
cated along racial lines. “Political activity’, writes Kuper, ‘pressure to- 
wards conservatism or towards revolution is essentially racial and 
serves to heighten racial consciousness,”!° 


Heightened racial consciousness does not necessarily lead to an in- 
crease in racial prejudice. But when it is channelled in this direction by 
unfavourable stereotypes of other races, and by policies and ideologies 
which create or intensify competition between the races, it is very likely 
to be itself intensified. Certainly in the case of South Africa’s many 
racial laws, an image is compounded of unfavourable qualities. Thus 
the idea arises that other races are unfit as sexual partners, etc. “These 
laws, policies and ideologies’, writes Kuper, ‘presumably encourage 
conflict in racial contact, since there is an ideological expectation of 
conflict. Race consciousness is canslized in a sharply antagonistic - 
form... .’ And furthermore, ‘as a result of systematic discrimination, 
the white man will find himself consistently in a position of superiority 
and this routine experience may be expected to re-inforce sentiments of superiority 
expressed im the demand for its maintenance and perbaps its enhancement by 
further discrimination” Y 


Consequently, in the context of the political situation in South Africa, 
as generations of her white politicians, particularly Nationalist poli- 
tictans, have persistently defined and emphasized the situation in terms 
of race conflict, thereby heightening racial tension and antagonisms in 
10 cf, L, Kuper: The Heightening of Racial Tension, Recs Vol. 2 No. 1, November 
1960. 

u Op. cit. 


the minds of the white electorate; so this electorate has in turn becon 
even more race-conscious and as a result made consistent deman: 
upon the politicians that they spbold and consolidate white supremacy. 1 
white electoratd’s racial prejudices thereby rebound back upon the poktisias 
who, in consequence, themselves become increasingly confined and circumscribed 
their own racial ideology. In its unintended consoqeances the ideology of race L 
onirun its “ideologues and become an additional independent variable, as signi 
cant as the ecomomic base, in the future development of South Africa. 


Economic Progress and Racialism 


As the reformist argument itself suggests, the present situation in Sou 
Africa is conspicuous for the inherent contradictions that exist in i 
socio-economic and socio-political system (Le. between the ‘objectiv 
integrationist requirements of the economy and the ‘subjective’ desir 
and fears of the white population intent on maintaining its privilege 

position), and for the inability of the dominant white segment to find 
‘satisfactory’ solution to these contradictions. 


The 1961 Educational Panel Report, basing its analysis on the gover 
ment’s own economic development programme (for a 5} per co 
growth rate), states that if all the work at present undertaken by whit 
continues to be done by them, by 1969 there will be an absolute shor 
age of 47,000 workers, while there will be a substantial number . 
unemployed non-whites. “These figures do no more’, says the Pan 
‘than illustrate the fact that in an expanding economy there can, in fa 
be no immovable boundary between the work done by whites and th 
done by non-whites.’ The estimate for the economy’s requirements fr 
‘skilled occupations’ in 1980 is 3,330,000 with over half this fon 
(1,780,000) being non-white. This compares with a figure of appros 
mately 1,450,000 for 1960, with 40 per cent being non-white. (If th 
semi-skilled occupations are also included, the comparative raci 
figures read: 1960: 53°5 per cent white and 46-5 per cent non-whit 
Estimated 1980 figures: 33-2 per cent white; 66:8 per cent non-white 
In terms of the necessary expansion of education, two thirds of : 
students passing Standard Ten (O° Level plus one year) will have to | 
non-whites. Furthermore, there will have to be twice as many no 
whites in Standards 7-10 by 1980. In the light of these figure 
Apartheid will apparently have to be consigned to the ‘dustbin . 

history’ within some 10 to 15 years. Can this plausible logic really } 


accepted? 


Furthermore, the economic reformist thesis suggests that in Sow 
Africa ‘economic rationality urges the polity forward beyond 3 
ideology’. However, in so far as this argument posits a direct confli 
between (economic) rationality and (racial) ideology, it ignores the fa 
that what has taken place in South Africa is rather an intertwining b 
tween the economic and the political orders. It thus fails to recogni 
that men making rational economic decisions, withis the context of 
traditionally and deliberately racially stratified society, are likely to take in 





12 cf Edwation and the South African Ecomemgy: The 1961 Educational Panel znd R 
port, 1966. 
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account this factor of racial discrimination—even to the extent of 
maintaining and reinforcing it—as indeed has been the case with the 


mineowners. 


As has been shown, in South Africa racially discriminatory beliefs have 
become, through the effects of the ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’, not only 
deeply embedded in the ‘South African way of life’, but also reified into 
a real and relatively autonomous entity. The question then arises for 
the reformists precisely how the vicious circle of the racial ‘self-fulfil- 
ling prophecy’ is to be broken? And, furthermore, whether it can be 
broken is fms to forestall a revolutionary upheaval? 


Merton suggests that the only ultimate solution to the problem is that, 
‘the initial definition of the situation which has set the circle in motion 
must be abandoned.’ He continues, ‘only when the original assumption 
is questioned, and a new definition of the situation is introduced, does 
the consequent flow of events give the lie to the assumption. Only then 
does the belief no longer father the reality.” However the question 
which then emerges is specifically what socio-political forces, or in 
terms of the reformist argument what group from within the dominant 
white segment, is in the position, or will arise in time in South Africa, 
to undertake and produce the required new ‘definition of the situation’, 
i.e. the new ideology? The ability of the entrenched white segment to 
adapt itself to changing circumstances and re-define radically the 
present South African racial situation would, in terms of our analysis, 
appear remote. Particularly as the situation is further exacerbated by 
the predominant element of fear which is endemic and pathological 
amongst the majority of the white population. As Marx wrote, ‘Men 
make their own history, but they do not make it just as they please; 
they do not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, but 
under circumstances directly encountered, given and transmitted from 
the past. The tradition of all the dead generations weighs like a night- 
mare on the brain of the living.’ 


Trends in White Politics 


Disputes among the ruling Afrikaner group are traditionally blown up 
by an opposition eager to see the demise of the Nationalist government. 
Nevertheless, the inherent contradictions between the reality of the 
economic situation and the Nationalists’ racial ideology are likely to 
cause increasing friction between competing elements in Nationalist 
Afrikaner circles. The current clash between the ‘Verligtes’ (enlight 
ened) and the ‘Verkramptes’ (ultra-conservative) groups in the Nation- 
alist Party are indicative of the split between Nationalist theory and 
practice. On the surface this dispute is interpreted as a conflict between 
the Verligtes who ‘like to present Apartheid against an ethical back- 
ground regardless of all the obvious injustices’ and the Verkramptes 
who ‘do not much care about justifying Apartheid policy so long as it 
obtains what they want’.14 However, beneath the surface of this naive 





3 R. Merton: Social Theory and Social Sirneturt, 1957, D- 425. 

14 Helen Surman, reported in The Star, Johannesburg, July z9th 1967. c£. also: The 
Guardian, September gth 1967, South African Nationalists Fall Out; New Statesmen, 
16th August 1968, Stanley Uys: South Africa’s Screwed-Up Ones. 
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explanation, more secious differences may be perceived. Having as 
sumed power in 1948, Afrikaner Nationalism has since then concem 
trated, not only upon maintaining its political domination, but alse 
upon working towards an economic domination of South Africa—t 
the exclusion wherever possible of their English-speaking rivals. Thi 
concentration on economic expansion and domination has resulted i» 
the growth of a specific Afrikaner capitalist class. Given the precon 
ceived interests and ends of such a class, they will be concerned to oper 
up the economy and will consequently seek gradual economic, thoug} 
not necessarily political, reforms. 


The Verkramptes on the other hand are anxious to maintain whit 
domination at, apparently, all costs. This group is likely to draw it 
support from those sections at the bottom of the white economi 
ladder. It is not so much that their economic situation need be threaten 
ed by open competition from the non-whites; within an expandiny 
economy such as South Africa’s, it is conceivable that the maintenana 
of “white protectionism’ could mean, not that the non-whites would by 
barred from skilled and semi-skilled occupations, but rather that wag 
- and salary distinctions would continue to be based on colour (e.g. : 
white clerk would simply be paid more than his non-white counter 
part). However these lower echelons of the white population, whicl 
contain a large number of Afrikaners and which constitute traditional: 
the group to which Afrikaner nationalism has directed its more ex 
treme racialist appeal in its search for urban support, may well iwagim 
and fear that their situation is threatened. If not economically threatened 
then at least socially threatened in terms of social distance and status 
For, as Marquard has stated, “the sery narrowing of the (social) gulf powerfull. 
re-inforces colour prejudice on the part of the whites who, being ontuumbered & 
the son-whites, fear that as social distinctions disappear political distinction. 
could no longer be maintained.’ - 


The lower ‘threatened’ echelons of the white population could react tc 
this non-white ‘threat’ in one of two ways. They might either come tc 
see that they have in fact economic (Le. class) interests in common witl 
their non-white counterparts and so align themselves with this class ir 
opposition to the capitalists.1® Or, as is far more likely in terms of ow 
analysis, this ‘threatened’ and ‘vulnerable’ white gioup will become 
even more reactionary and its leaders will capitalize on blatant racialist 
slogans, both to maintain the electorate’s present racial right-wing 
trend and to sustain its racially privileged status and ‘South Africar 
way of life’. Such a movement would reveal overt fascist tendencies, ir 
that it could be termed a definite political counter-revolution in the face 
of potential revolutionary socio-economic changes. In these terms, thi: 


D L, Marquard: The People and Policias of South Africa, 1962, p. 118. 

16 The conservative Trade Union Council of South Africa (rocsa), fearing that thev 
own (white) bargaining powers will be undermined through the Africans’ inability tc 
bargain—it is illegal for Africans to strike—has recently been encouraging Africar 
workers, despite government hostility, to form separate, unrestricted trade unions 
to which rucsa proposes to grant affiliation. The move is of course ultimately ır 
TUcsA’s own interests, but it makes strange reading in the context of South Africa’: 
racial history. cf. The Eromomrist, May 4th—1oth 1968, p. 38: Trade Unions Challeng: 
Vorster. 
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group would either take over or split from the Nationalist Party. This 
splintering off and continuous move to the right is to date the history 
of 20th-century white South African politics. 


On the other hand, it is conceivable that the Verligte Afrikaner 
capitalists might form a coalition with the big business elements in the 
English-speaking United Party, and possibly also with the Progressive 
Party (with its limited multi-racial franchise policy) which is backed by 
Harry Oppenheimer, head of the immense industrial and financial 
empire of Anglo-American Corporation. However, faced with the im- 
possibility of countering blatant racialist propaganda by the Ver- 
kramptes, and in fact still remaining within the original contradiction 
between their economic interests and a racially prejudiced electorate, 
this coalition group would have to suspend all political opposition and 
instal a one-party State. Thus, within an already developed totalitarian- 
type capitalist State, a form of corporatist capitalism would be estab- 
lished. 


However, with the police force and army predominantly manned by 
Afrikaner nationalists from the lower income groups, it is likely that 
these two vitally significant forces, which are highly reactionary in 
their political outlook, would lend their support to the Verkramptes 
rather than the Verligtes. 


Conclusions 


It has been the aim of this article to examine the reformist thesis, and 
consequently the attitudes of the dominant white segment and more 
particularly the ruling Afrikaner group, in order to assess the flexibility 
of their outlook and social structures under the pressure of changing 
social, economic and political circumstances. The analysis put forward 
here, if correct, leaves little room for illusions about the likelihood of 
the dominant white group undertaking the reforms, and the re- 
evaluation of their original definition of the situation, that economic 
rationality would apparently demand of them—that is, a definition that 
requires a complete break from dominance based simply on race. 
Furthermore the analysis would suggest that the arena of political 
dialogue has been so narrowed into the confines of circular racist de- 
bate that only a crisis situation could possibly instigate, against the 
white political elite, the change of both mental outlook and political 
alignments that is necessary if that elite is to reach new definitions of 
South Africa’s changing socio-economic and political reality. 


The fundamental structural changes which economic development will 
inevitably impose in South Africa’s repressive racialist and capitalist 
form of society cannot be defined and carried through except by the 
black masses themselves. Emancipation will be achieved from below 
and not from above. The original ‘educator’ will himself be ‘educated’. 
Until that time, the ruling white group will continue their tragic 
itinerary along the road from authoritarianism to their own particular 
brand of fascism. 


WOTR 


With the present essay we are ending the series on Work which NLR inaugurated nearly 

four years ago. Since then we have published some 50 personal work accounts—balf in the 
Review and the remainder in Work (Pelican Original, January 1968) and its successor 
Work Volume 2 which has just appeared from the same publishers. 


The widespread interest in this series points to the lack of occasion under monopoly capital- 
ism for serious individual expression of the meaning and purpose of work. This lack, which 
we have tried in part to make good, is hardly fortuitous; the extent of bourgeois hegemony 
is manifested in the individual s interiorizations of its daily routines, in acquiescence to its 
fundamental assumptions. The capitalist work rationale is central to this. To talk about 
work other than instrumentally is, however fragmentarily, to question its basic capitalist 
nature rather than solely its inequitable economic returns. 


A large number of these essays were deliberately solicited from and written by non-socialssts. 
What can bs lsarnt from them? That work for mans remains a constrainsd, forced 
activity, a time of dissatisfaction, of wasted opportunities, of unfulfilled potential? This 
hardly needs stressing. More to the point is the expression—sometimes explicit, more 
ôften insplicit—of the nsed felt for control, control not only of the work process but of the 
purpose of work. In the individuals demands, often seen in terms of status, money and 
self-respect, the social nature of work is clearly posed. The basic capitalist contradiction 
between work that is inherently social and that yet remains controlled for private and 
sectional ends is, in these essays, a lived experience for many. 


The concluding essay is an eloquent reminder of the many accounts of this theme. As the 
bourgeois vision of work remains an integral part of its begemony, so the bopes and partial 
demands expressed in essays like these must be integrated in the vision of a socialist 
begemony—a begemony which, in destroying capitalist rationality, creates a society which 
vill shape the necessity of work in accord with buman needs. 


RONALD FRASER 


GR 


J.P. 


The Toolmaker 


To be taken abruptly from school at 15 and thrust into a mammoth factory is a 
iecond weaning. Leaving a secondary school system which offers little more 
han a taste of the fruits of intellectual civilization before being thrust into the 
‘elative barbarity of the industrial system, ensures that personal development 
nevitably depends on the occupation and the social culture of the workplace. 
‘ortunately, some industrial workplaces do provide environments where full 
und humane personalities can develop. 


was just fifteen when I left secondary modern school to start an apprenticeship 
na heavy engineering factory. The vividness of the transfer left an indelible im- 
rint. One day I was a boy among boys—and girls—the next I was a boy among 
nen. The school had been small and within it I had established my identity and 
vattern of relationships. The factory was immense and strange. Within its one 
quate mile, perimetered by high wire and company police, 22,000 men, 
vomen, boys and girls spent a considerable part of their conscious lives. The 
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noises of the school bad been the human sounds of endless chatter anc 
the movement of bodies: the sense of space was confined to classroom: 
and playing fields. The crescendo of the factory was mechanical: the 
cacophony of machines and of the disintegrating brotherhood of meta 
molecules, was only punctured by the irrepressible screech of the 
buzzer regulating the working existence of so many people. As th: 
notes of the buzzer descended the decibel ladder the sounds of th: 
mechanical world were replaced by those of the workers intermingling 
uncontrolled for a short interval by work discipline. 


Because in many ways its demands were similar to those of school 
where periods of classroom were punctuated by play periods, I fel 
relatively easily into the pattern of factory discipline. But I never fully 
accustomed myself to the fundamentally alien world of machines, anc 
patterns of production not involving intimate human participation. 


This huge plant which was to be my daily horizon of experience, am 
within which much of my personality was formed, employed 1,10 
apprentices. Such a large number had created the need for a specia 
administrative department dealing with all aspects of apprentice train 
ing and welfare. And it was into the hands of this department that I fel 
on my first day of work. We—that year’s crop of chosen 15-year-olds— 
were assembled in a small hall at 7.30 a.m. Drawn almost exclusively 
from working-class families we huddled together, half expecting tha 
our first working day would, after all, begin like school with th 
managing director reading prayers. Instead, the head of the apprentic 
training scheme introduced us to the religion of factory discipline: wi 
were now men, he told us, and we must work hard and diligently no 
only for the good of the firm, but also for the good of our own souls 
Our satisfaction in life would come from acquiring the status of moder 
craftsmen; we were the fortunate few who would escape the “dead end 
jobs and the ignoble fate of the labourer. And with this message locke: 
in our hearts we were assigned to different parts of the plant. 


I was instructed to report to the foreman of a small workshop whic! 
produced components out of which electrical instruments were con 
structed. My future place of work lay on the far side of the plant, in tha 
part which dated back to the firm’s origins in the late 19th century. Ti 
reach it I had to pass through sights as alien to my past boyhood ex 
periences as the moon’s landscape will appear to the first men to trea 
it. On every piece of open ground lay metal shapes; some mere bars anc 
sheets straight from the steelworks; others gigantic welded construct 
covered in a deep brown rust. Besides these objects in the open space 
of the plant were small huts reminiscent of building site ‘cabins’. Ther 
I entered the great main workshops. Each chamber, or ‘aisle’ as the: 
were called, was about 150 feet across and anything between joo anc 
700 yards long. Several of these great vulcan halls lay parallel to eact 
other. Within them the huge steam turbines which drove the equall: 
massive electrical generators were built. Overhead rolled the girderex 
cranes capable of carrying weights of more than 200 tons. As I mad 
my bewildered way through this strange place one passed over m! 
head. At once I understood the instinct which makes small creature 
freeze as the bird of prey encircles overhead. My startled attitude t 
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the crane’s passage amused the men at work upon the turbine shells. 
One glance revealed my newness and a series of catcalls followed my 
passage down the ‘aisle’. Mostly the shouts were good-natured advice 
to get out of the plant while I had the youth to do so. Such advice never 
even penetrated my outer consciousness, for how could anybody 
abhor this great masculine domain with its endless overtones of power 
and violence? During my short journey through that place of steel and 
power my memories of school and all it stood for were largely erased. 
It must have been an experience similar to that of young country boys 
recruited from the old English shires, and then thrust into the trenches 
of the Somme. 


Coming out at the far end of the ‘aisle’ I was directed to a cotton-mill 
type building and told to see the foreman on the fourth floor. Climbing 
up the perforated steel stairs with my dinner sandwiches in my hand, I 
wondered what form of authority the foreman would turn out to be. I 
soon found out. He sat behind a long, burdened trestle table clad in a 
starched white dust-coat. In front of him were rows of small machines 
and benches attended by about one hundred men and women: the men 
wore khaki dust-coats and the women green ones. J surveyed the scene 
disappointedly; it was like having been taken past Armageddon and 
put to work in the cookhouse, Calling a chargeband over, the foreman 
warned me ‘not to lark about with the girls’, and ‘to keep my nose 
Clean’ and he would give me a ‘good report’. The chargehand was a 
patient, worn-looking man of middle age. He took me to a small 
machine with a rotating abrasive belt, and indicated a box containing 
small brass plates. He said each had to be polished by pressing them 
against the belt. He demonstrated how to start and stop the machine 
and how to polish the plates, and with a word of warning about keep- 
ing fingers out of the ‘works’ he left me. 


As soon as he had gone the workers near me extended the unforgettable 
claustrophobic comradeship of the factory. It is a friendship generated 
of common experience, common income and common worktasks. Out - 
of this shared pattern of experience grows a common culture of the 
workplace. And like other cultures it can never be fully understood by 
the outsider. For no matter how hard the would-be swimmer seeks to 
understand the experience of the people in the pool, he can only ever 
grasp the quintessence of the water by jumping. The same applies td 
any circumscribed culture. On that first morning at work I began to 
learn all the expected patterns of response, all the rewards and sanctions, 
just as an infant learns its native tongue. I quickly learned the harsh 
language of aggressive friendship; the need to identify myself with the 
workgroup in opposition to all forms of authority from the chargehand 
up. Nothing must be allowed to threaten the cohesion of the workers, 
for only through this ‘sticking together’ could we solve the problems 
facing us. It was the instinct upon which all formal trade unionism is 
based. 


The workshop I had been sent to was an unskilled one. The work was 
routine and performed mainly by women and unskilled youths, with 
some elderly men. Within a few days I had decided that compared with 
the rest of the plant it was a very dull place. The work was not very 
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demanding, and to a boy with an alert eye authority held little danger. I 
soon learnt to chat to the ‘girls’, as they sat at their small drilling 
machines, with the masculine aggressiveness which is the basis of a 
respectable Andy Capp relationship with the opposite sex. But above 
all I learnt the art of evading work and of being able to slip out and 
wander about the factory. The very size of the place made it an ex- 
plorer’s delight. And so long as I didn’t attempt to enter places where 
my presence would be questioned, I was free to explore. These daily 
excursions soon made me dissatisfied with the ‘shop’ I worked in. 
It was so obviously unimportant, and contained none of the fascinat- 
ing machinery of the larger shops where boiler-suited men and not 
green-coated women dominated. 


One day about a month after starting work, and when the sheer bore- 
dom of polishing small pieces of brass had sent me out on my daily 
foray, I found myself in a small shop where men sat at work before large 
benches covered in hand-tools. None of the usual heavy machinery was 
present; the men did not wear boiler-suits but instead were clad in 
clean brown dust coats. I soon understood that these men shaped and 
fashioned things with their hands much as a carpenter does. With 
youthful lack of inhibition, I leaned against a tubular rail and watched 
them. But not for long; the foreman had walked up behind me: ‘What 
are you doing, kid he demanded, ‘Just watching,’ I replied, to which 
I quickly added, ‘it looks a difficult job, knowing that foremen, as 
other mortals, are not averse to flattery. The rest was relatively easy, for 
I had touched upon his pride of being a craftsman. He not only 
allowed me to watch but even explained some of the mysteries of the 
work to me. He told me the place was called a ‘toolroom’ and that the 
men were toolmakers. They were among the most highly skilled men 
in the manual engineering trades. Their task was to produce the tools 
and ‘jigs’ which enable the mass-production of components by semi- 
skilled and unskilled labour. 


A few days later I was back to ask this foreman if I could be apprenticed 
as a toolmaker under his supervision. He said yes, if I first obtained the 
permission of the apprentice training officer. This was done, and I found 
myself on a bench under the watchful eye of an experienced toolmaker. 
Under his guidance I was to be trained in the mysteries of craftsman- 
ship. He obtained a number of handtools for me from the toolroom 
stores, and advised me to begin to buy some of the measuring tools 
which formed part of the personal equipment of each toolmaker. The 
brown dust coat was also essential, and that evening I proudly re- 
quested that my mother get one in the market. 


The toolroom was a very different place from the doskilled ‘shop’ I had 
first been sent to on starting work. It contained about 40 men, all of 
whom had served apprenticeships. There were only four apprentices, 
of whom I was the youngest. The atmosphere, while still being in- 
formally friendly, had a faint air of professionalism about it. Right from 
my first day there, it was made clear to me that the toolmakers were 
craftsmen, and as such inherently superior to all the other workers 
except for a few other small and highly skilled trades. The ethos which 
has been graphically described as the ‘aristocracy of labour’ was very 
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present. At the centre of this ethos lay a strict adherence to very high 
standards of workmanship. The demands of the work were technical, 
rather than the accomplishment of the semi-artistic tasks which are 
usually associated with handcrafts like carpentry, stone masonry and 
engraving. The chief demand of the job was the attainment of linear 
accuracy to one-thousandth of an inch. The blending of lines and curves 
using the co-ordination of hand and eye as in carving wood or stone 
were scarcely ever needed. But the attainment of constant dimensional 
exactitude and symmetry was very important. This meant that firm 
command over the use of many types of measuring instruments con- 
stituted the essential skill required of the toolmaker. He was a master 
of precision tools rather than the embodiment of a personal skill. He 
was, therefore, more of a technician than an artist-craftsman in the 
William Morris sense. 


The toolmaker lies at the base of the mass-production technique. It is 
his task to produce from exact drawings a ‘tool’ which will enable the 
unskilled worker with the use of a machine to produce large numbers 
of components or finished objects. In a car factory, for example, the 
toolmaker will fashion a two-piece tool or ‘die’ which will produce as 
many exactly similar components from sheet steel as are needed. A 
‘punch’ is made out of extremely hard steel to the exact size and shape 
of the product required. Then a ‘die’ is made, which is in effect a hole 
in a hard piece of steel which is the exact shape of the punch. When the 
two parts are fitted in a power press and brought together under great 
force, then any sheet steel between the punch and die will be pierced by 
them, and an exact shape cut. Thus millions of exact components for a 
watch, or whole car body shells can be produced. 


The importance of the toolmakers’ existence in the scheme of things 
was explained to me by many of the men I worked with. It was ob- 
viously a source of much ego-contentment and status. Hach man made 
a complete tool, jig or pinch and die by himself. While he might have to 
make tools based on similar principles, no two were ever the same. 
And since each man made the tool assigned to him by himself, with 
perhaps the assistance of an apprentice, he was able to lavish much 
self-satisfying effort upon it. Some tools which took more than a 
month to complete became objects of self-identification for the tool- 
maker. 


My first task was to assist the toolmaker I worked with, aod in return 
he instructed me in the use of all the complex and often delicate 
measuring instruments. The man I worked with was middle-aged and 
the son of a retired foreman from the same plant. He was held in great 
respect by the men, not only because of his considerable skill but also 
for his knowledge of many diverse subjects. Owing to his possession of 
a studied articulateness he was the tool-room shop steward. For the 
best part of three years I worked under his influence. As time went by I 
matured from assisting him to producing complete tools of a simpler 
nature by myself, with just a little judicious guidance from him. Later 
the ability to produce, largely by myself, a rather complex tool which 
then passed the inspector’s experienced cye, gave me a feeling of 
satisfaction which subsequent achievements could not rival. And at the 


same time my personality underwent a change which reflected this 
satisfaction in creating something. It gave me the instinct for creative 
work, and the realization that in work alone can personal fulfilment be 
found, The craftsman is not soria/y superior because he can perform a 
given task which others cannot, he is personally superior because within 
his work he can find himself. The tragedy of most industrial occupations 
is their inability to afford satisfaction at this personal level. 


The work in the toolroom was one of the very few places in that 
massive factoty where no payments by results systems applied. The 
men were paid a standard bonus rate which was supposed to keep their 
wages above the best-paid bonus workers. This abeence of time-measured 
output working was in striking contrast to the large machine shop 
which lay next to the toolroom. This shop was made up of capstan 
lathes operated by union-classified semi-skilled workers on regressive 
bonus systems of payment. The majority worked extremely hard in 
order to achieve maximum earnings. Tension pervaded the atmosphere 
as insidiously as the smell of the cooling oil used in the lathes. The 
relationship was not the comparatively congenial one between the 
craftsman and his work; but one of worker and machine, working as 
fast as the man was capable of in order to maximize the ‘cash nexus’. 
Every now and again the tension would surface in a row over the price 
set by the ‘rate-frrer’ for the bonus paid for so much hourly output. 
The row usually took the form of a conflict between the man concerned 
and the shop steward, and the rate-frxer supported by the foreman. 
Sometimes even physical violence against the mate-forer might be 
threatened, or the shop-steward might call a temporary stoppage; but 
more usually a long bitter harangue over the rate-fixer’s price would 
ensue. 


By comparison the life of the toolroom was harmonious and peaceful. 
Neither was there any love lost between the two shops. The differences 
in status and ‘cultures’ of the two shope would no doubt have been un- 
detectable to the outsider; but just like the Indian caste system, the 
shades and nuances were living, vivid realities to the participants. Both 
shops formed separate social units or ‘in-groupe’, and little real contact 
was ever made, which beyond all doubt was due to the separate in- 
fluences developed by the very different types of work and methods of 
payment, It provided an excellent example of a division within a social 
class. 


My daily life throughout the four years I spent as an apprentice tool- 
maker followed an orderly pattern of existence. Each morning, winter 
and summer, my mother got me out of bed at 6 a.m., prepared break- 
fast and cut my sandwiches. By 6.45 I was on my bike and ready for the 
aix-mile cycle journey I made each day to work. My father, a brick- 
layer, stayed in bed a little longer, as he worked locally. My two work- 
ing sisters rose much later, as they held local office jobs; the youngest 
in the family, boy and girl twins, were still at school. The six miles had 
to be pedalled away before the 7.30 buzzer blew and another working 
day began. On arriving at work I would lock my cycleaway in one of the 
racks which contained literally hundreds of machines, and run to 


‘clock on’ before the buzzer blew. To be late was not only to risk a 
reprimand, but also involved the loss of half an hour’s pay. 


Once at the bench work would slowly begin, and just to help it on its 
way the foreman would take a walk round the toolroom. At 9.30 the 
labourer would push a large trolley slowly down the central gangway 
and we would place our brew cans on it. When he returned with the 
steaming trolley work would break off for about 10 minutes and con- 
versation begin. Then on until the dinner buzzer went at noon for the 
three-quarter-hour break. Then on again until 5 p.m., when the rush to 
‘clock-off and get out before the crowd would begin as soon as the 
buzzer’s lilt broke the air. As the evening buzzer sounded the factory 
police at the four exits would open the gates, and out would stream a 
human tide of over 20,000 people. This daily pattern would repeat 
itself frve days a week, 50 weeks a year, year in year out. It was a 
pattern of working existence as repetitive and predictable as the life of 
the peasant following the seasons through the fields. A surprising 
number of men had spent their entire working lives within the con- 
fines of that gigantic plant, from leaving school to receiving their retire- 
ment watches. God knows why watches, for why should an old 
pensioned-off worker desire to carry about with him an incessant 
reminder of the tragedy of passing time, with its evocative recall of 
long-passed hopes and the empty years which lie ahead? In my eyes the 
sight of some of the old tool-makers with 50 years of company service 
behind them was a horrible portent of the future. Would I know no 
more of the great world and the infinite complexity of the varied 
civilizations it housed than the confines of this fenced industrial con- 
centration camp? Would the world and history pass me by, and leave 
me an old grey man carrying his toolbox home, clutching to his heart a 
ticking demon? These fears led me to that now rapidly dwindling 
breed: the self-educated working man. 


The work environment of the toolmaker is, compared to that of men 
operating machines against the clock, quite conducive to reflection and 
conversation. The men I worked with were, for the most part, only 
interested in their personal lives, and in their working-class subculture 
which ranged from football to beer drinking, with a smattering of 
pigeon fancying and aggressive sexuality. They were not for the most 
part, thank God, made up of that mixture of piety and self-help which 
the Victorian middle classes so admired in the ‘superior artisan’. But 
quite a few had managed to steer a middle course between the exces- 
sively physical and the excessively Calvinistic aspects of working-class 
culture. And one such workmate, widely read and with considerable 
practical experience in workers’ organization, undertook my political 
education. He was about 50 years old, the son of an Irish docker and one 
of a very large family. He had left school during the First World War 
and managed to obtain a skilled apprenticeship, despite his background, 
because of the munitions boom. During the inter-war period he had 
suffered long spells of unemployment, and Lope om the Dols was very 
much the story of his life. While a still very young man he had abao- 
doned an ancestral faith in Rome, for a burning faith in socialism. For 
him, socialism was a religion far removed from the economic rationale 
of the Fabians. 


Under his guidance I began to read my way through his personal 
library. I cut my teeth on a battered copy of Robert Blatchford’s Merry 
Exglaad, before grinding my way painfully through Engels’ Condition of 
the Working-Class is England. And under the pretence of consulting him 
about a tool I was making, we would discuss what I had read. Years 
later I understood how unfortunate the undergraduate is in trying to 
learn politics in a university. He will never savour a real educational 
experience such as I enjoyed. 


Not only did I receive a wonderful introduction to the world of books, 
but my ‘mentor’ also persuaded me to join the union as a junior mem- 
ber. Not that I needed much persuasion, for I had long been fascinated 
by the huddled dinner-break meetings at which my benchmate, the 
shop steward, would make slightly pompous speeches. For me the 
union was never the purely economic institution concerned only with 
getting larger earnings that the middle-classes naively believe it to be. 
Certainly, the union was the organization which we looked to in the 
struggle to increase wages, but it was by no means its only function, and 
perhaps not even its prime function. For me the union was ‘us’ and 
‘ours’. It stood between us and the power of the foreman and under- 
managers to direct us at will. It was the collective instrument by which 
we asserted our right partly to control our daily destiny. The union 
stood between us and that concept of slavery and degradation called 
‘managerial prerogative’. We never really believed that the union could 
do any more than hold the ring on the question of wage levels. If the 
union had really possessed that ‘dangerous power’ to ‘blackmail’ em- 
ployers into paying high wages, so avidly believed by the middle 
classes, why then has the proportion of national income going to wage 
earners remained basically unchanged for more than a century ? Indeed, 
one of the first political truths to hit me was the impotency of the trade 
union movement to change fundamentally the lot of the working class. 
For a change in “the system’ the movement would have to rely upon its 
child: the Labour Party. And every parent knows how difficult it is to 
fashion children in their own image. 


The satisfaction membership of the union gave me cannot be separated 
from the satisfaction given me by membership of the workgroup. At 
the bottom of the instinct for trade unionism lies the instinct of the 
worker to be a fully integrated creative being, finding his salvation 
through work. Unfortunately, the normal lot of the industrial worker 
is a very unsatisfactory work experience of performing a fragmented 
task under conditions he can only marginally control. The union assists 
him in the struggle to assert his personality over these forces which 
threaten to disintegrate his wholeness. Fortunately, being an appren- 
tice craftsman, I was saved from the type of work which so quickly 
destroys the creative personalities of so many industrial workers. My 
work was satisfying to a surprisingly high degree, and this was rein- 
forced by the ‘intellectual’ discussions I was able to have with my 
‘tutor’ without authority being able to detect them. A further factor 
which enabled me to reach out to that personal fulfilment denied to so 
many in that cavern of a factory was the making of ‘foreigners’. 


A ‘foreigner’ was the name given to things made by the toolmaker for 
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himself and then smuggled out of the factory. The majority of “foreign- 
ers’ were domestic objects such as brass letterboxes, fire pokers, 
ornamental candlesticks and other house and garden adornments. 
Some were very ambitious, such as large petrol engine repairs for cars 
and motor-bikes, or even complete bench lathes. All these things were 
made in the firm’s time and out of their materials, and then taken home. 
It was, strictly speaking, criminal; and if the gate police detected a man 
removing his ‘foreigner’ they would have him sacked and charged 
with theft. But due to the amazingly ingenious methods of beating the 
gate police, the detection rate was very low. 


Some of the ‘foreigners’ made were beautiful examples of craftsman- 
ship, and care and effort was lavished upon them such as was never 
bestowed upon the firm’s work. One man made exquisite brass Spanish 
galleons with burnished copper sails. Another made a working model 
of a racing car engine and then dismantled it and took it home piece by 
piece. Some people might have regarded all this as dishonest and even 
morally wrong, but not a single worker I met in those long years of 
apprenticeship considered it to be other than his birthright. It was their 
just compensation for the wage slavery they had to endure, and a life 
and work not of their making. Through the production of ‘foreigners’ 
we found personal satisfaction in work: personal work, not alienated 
task performance. 


Throughout the years of my apprenticeship I had attended night school 
in order to obtain the technical qualifications necessary to train as a 
draughtsman. To become a draughtsman was the only path of pro- 
motion open to a young toolmaker. And shortly after my 19th birthday, 
I left the toolroom for the jig and tool drawing office’. 


I have never experienced a more painful social dislocation. During the 
four years spent ‘on the bench’ I had forged close emotional ties with my 
workmates. The fact that very few men joined or left the toolroom 
made the workgroup a cohesive unit with strong personal attachments. 
When I let it be known that I was leaving for the drawing office I be- 
came the centre of much good-natured banter. The usual comments 
were, ‘going up in the world, eh ‘leaving us for that toffee-nosed lot’ 
and ‘bet you don’t talk to us when you join the staff’. Here I was, going 
to an office only a few hundred feet away to join a group of men who 
had like the toolmakers left school at 13 or 14, but to. judge by the 
comments it would seem I was leaving for another country to join their 
upper class! The truth is that the rate of what sociologists call social 
and occupational mobility was still very low, even within the confines 


of a single factory. 


My new job was in no real sense a break with my trade as a toolmaker, 
but instead of constructing: the tools and jigs from blueprints, it was to 
be my job to design the tools and make the drawings. My family 
thought it a great promotion, and my mother said I should have to go 
to work in my best suit and save up for a new one. Of course, I should 
have to wear a clean white shirt: full well I later realized the reality 
behind the term ‘white-collar worker’. On my first day in the drawing 
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office I was able to stay in bed a full hour later as the ‘shops’ started an 
hour before the offices. What luxury! 


The drawing office was as different a place from the toolroom as it had 
been from the first shop I had been sent to on starting work. On the 
few occasions I had had to visit the drawing office when in the tool- 
room, my impreasion had been one of quietness, and an air of gentle- 
manliness, bordering on the posh. Yet the great majority of the 
draughtsmen had in fact once been toolmakers, who had studied a 
technical course at night school to qualify for draughtsmanship. But 
there was an air of sobriety about them as they stood before their 
drawing boards clad almost to a man in dark suits. Gone was the ribald 
repartee that marked the beginning of another day in the toolroom. It 
was almost as if some ghost had whispered to each man on being pro- 
moted to the drawing office: ‘Draughtsmen are gentlemen and mem- 
bers of the company staff, and toolmakers are workmen and only paid 
by the hour.’ To the external observer the status differences might have 
been difficult to detect, but to the factory worker they were as obvious 
as the nose on his face. 


On arriving in the office the chief draughtsman, like the toolroom 
foreman before him, placed me under the tutelage of a competent 
draughtsman. But instead of the pally atmosphere of a shared work- 
bench, I was placed before a large drawing board covered by a chal- 
lenging sheet of virgin white paper. I had to learn how to design a tool 
which would allow unskilled labour to produce thousands of exactly 
similar articles. This design had then to be converted from a rough 
sketch to a precision blueprint, so that the toolmaker could follow a 
plan when making the tool out of steel. The job, therefore, required 
more ‘brain work’ and far less hand skill than toolmaking. 


Once I had grown accustomed to my new atmosphere, I found the 
actual design stage of my work an absorbing and fascinating process. 
Sometimes hours would pass as I sketched away at my pad before 
the less interesting job of drawing the actual blueprint. But 
much of this abeorption was an attempt to conceal from myself a feeling 
of isolation. Gone was the camaraderie of the shop floor; gone was the 
undercurrent of political intrigue; gone was the heat of the dinner-time 
steward’s meetings; gone was the sensual feeling of shaping metal 
beneath the hands. Instead, there I stood in my Sunday best and white 
collar, pencil in hand, taking my tea-break from a teacup instead of a 
good honest brewcan. All this was the price of being thrust into an 
occupation which might allow my passage into the lower echelons of 
the ‘great English middle-classes’. But wasn’t I really just a young 
working man clad in his once-best suit instead of an overall? 


My drawing board was near a large window, and as the drawing office 
was on a fourth floor, I was able to gaze out on an industrial landscape 
which at one and the same time could appear pulse-quickeningly 
attractive and hideously repellent. And just as the toolroom had con- 
tained many men whose whole lives had been spent in the company’s 
service, so did the drawing office, but even more so. Gazing at these 
company ‘warriors’ and out of the window at the serried rows of tall 
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chimneys, factory blocks and street housing stretching into the grey 
horizon of the ship canal, I would be filled with an irrational despair. 
Irrational, because had I not managed to get my foot on to the ladder of 
job promotion, security and relattve future prosperity, yet still felt 
cheated and empty of real experience? Did I suffer from a dissatisfied 
personality; would the other side of the hill always look greener? Or 
was there something basically and profoundly dissatisfying about 
working in a large industrial plant? I didn’t know. 


Fortunately these workaday blues did not occur too frequently because 
of the pressure of learning the job and my growing involvement in the 
draughtsmens’ union. Like most other people, and even organizations, 
the pressure of immediate circumstances pushed long-term problems 
and dissatisfactions back into the semi-conscious areas of my mind. 
Though it might well be that, in my case, the everyday activities I 
involved myself in were an attempt to solve by sublimation the deep 
_and fundamental doubts I had about the whole direction of my life. 


Many academic studies have been made of the involvement, or lack of 

åt, by workers in their trade unions, but few have asked the question 
why some men spend so much effort and time in trade-union work, at 
heavy cost to their personal and family lives and the job promotion 
they often forego as a result. My personal experience suggests that the 
satisfaction found by some men in trade-union involvement offsets all 
these other pastimes and advantages. The union was ‘ours’, ‘mine’, it 
embodied a number of ethical goals which it shared with other work- 
ing-class organizations. And these common points of direction made 
me and other trade-union activists feel part of a ‘movement’ which 
sought the short-term aim of adjusting pay, hours and working con- 
ditions; and the long-term aim of reorganizing society according to the 
theoretical objectives of socialism. The task of ameliorating working 
conditions was the objective which occupied almost all our energies, 
and the achievement of socialism was left to the political wing of the 
movement. Only the communists integrated the two aims, and for this 
reason they were very difficult to work with, as the procedural agree- 
ments which are invariably incorporated into factory-level deals over 
concrete industrial changes are, to me, incompatible with a desire to 
turn industrial unrest to political advantage. In my view a formml 
industrial relations system and spontaneous industrial militancy do not 
go together. 


The draughtsmens’ union was always something of a mystery to me. 
The drawing office I worked in, and the majority of those in the rest of 
the factory, were staffed by men drawn largely from the working class; 
but from the viewpoint of my background and experience they were 
middle class. For a start they were not manual workers, and they did 
not go to work in working clothes. They were not paid by the hour and 
did not lose money if they arrived late for work. They enjoyed longer 
holidays, a shorter working week, good overtime rates, and they were 
not subjected to real factory discipline. Their working life was very 
different to that of the toolmakers I had just left, and this was reflected 
in their social life. 


In the toolroom all the men over 21 received a flat pay rate common to- 
all, and as they received a bonus rate equal to the factory average—bat 
without working for it—their gross earnings were also identical. Only 
different rates of income tax caused wage variations. Thus, regarding 
earnings, the toolmakers presented a common challenge to manage- 

ment. On the other hand draughtsmen over 25 received different rates 
of pay according to technical qualifications, age, length of service and 
ability. These differences could amount to almost five pounds a week 
between the lowest and highest paid senior draughtsman. And unlike 
the toolmakers, a young draughtsman on finishing his apprenticeship 
at 21 did not go on the minimum rate, he reached it by increments up 
to the age of 25. 


A further divisive element among draughtsmen was the existence of 
section leaders. Roughly one in ten of the draughtsmen was a section 
leader. They were paid an extra rate as they co-ordinated projects re- 
quiring a number of men, usually between eight and ten, to work in 
concert. The assistant chief draughtsman would keep each section 
leader supplied with work and pass or veto certain technical decisions. 

The chief draughtsman operated at a much higher organizational level, 
as he made the broad technical decisions on how a job or project should 
be tackled. He then left the detailed design and drawing to be distri- 
buted by his assistant, who would ensure that the section leaders and 
their teams executed it. Thus in almost every way the organization of 
work, the authority hierarchy and the system of payment was far more 
complex in the drawing office than in the tool-room. Yet the draughts- 
mens’ union was infinitely more militant and committed to left-wing 
politics than the toolmakers’ union. And the same applied to the 
draughtsmens’ factory negotiating body. Obviously, some of the 
differences in attitude and methods between the two workplaces can 
be explained by the very different union structures and methods of 
bargaining, but other factors also played their part. 


To begin with most draughtsmen were the sons of skilled industrial 
workers, and a surprising number had fathers working in, or retired 
from, positions of shop-floor authority such as foremen and_.charge- 
hands. Nearly all had served some years, mostly as apprentices, on the 
‘bench’ and a majority had some kind of technical qualification. They 
were very strongly influenced by self-help ideals and saw in their union 
an excellent instrament for exploiting the chronic post-1945 shortage 
of trained draughtsmen. Trade unionism was something with which 
they had had family experience stretching back in some cases several 
generations. Thus the draughtsmen had fashioned a union, which in 
terms of the concrete economic gains it made for its members could not 
be bettered throughout the long history of trade unionism. Yet what 
puzzled me was the obviously more middle-class, individually orien- 
tated attitude to work and social life displayed by the draughtsmen 
compared to the toolmakers I had just left. This, it must be stressed, is 
only my personal experience in one large factory. It might be different 
in other factory drawing offices‘and toolrooms in other parts of the 
country, though I doubt it. 


The longer I spent in the drawing office and the more time I spent as a 
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representative of junior draughtsmen, the more I came to realize that 
the union’s left-wing leadership was strangely at variance with its pre- 
dominantly right-wing membership. At first I thought it could be ex- 
plained by the usual fact that those willing to do union work and forego 
promotion were the politically conscious and militant who, quite 
naturally, rose by virtue.of service to positions of leadership. But this 
I decided was a superficial analysis, as it did not explain why the right- 
wing and socially conservative membership, which was not apathetic to 
union policy, supported this type of leadership. And the more I thought 
about it, the more I felt that the paradox could be explained in terms of 
the union’s policy of high militancy on questions of pay and hours. For 
the leadership it expressed part of their vigorous opposition to ‘the 
system’; to the membership it expressed a higher income and a middle- 
class way of life: a mind-disturbing paradox for an evolving socialist. 
My union experience did not at all fit my political belief that politics 
was about class confrontations, rather it made me realize that the status 
and income graduations created sithiw the working class by techno- 
logical advancement constituted a formidable barrier to the creation of 
a homogeneous labour movement. Only within such an explanation 


could the paradox of low militancy among the lower paid and high 
militancy among the higher paid within ‘my’ factory be understood. 


These thoughts, when coinciding with my blue moments of gazing out 
of the high window beside my drawing board, filled me with a desire 
to get out of the factory completely. I needed to escape for a period 
while I still could. To be a good designer and draughtsman involved 
with my union was not enough. Neither could I find sufficient com- 
pensation in the desperately hedonistic leisure-time activities which I 
with my friends. No, my escape must be practical for I knew 
that it could only be temporary. What I needed were new 
new horizons, and contact with a variety of people with different back- 
grounds and occupations, to give me some insight into the many types 
of human experience. A kaleidoscope of condensed experiences would 
prepare me peychologically for the return to the industrial world I had 
known since leaving school. It would also help me to arrive at some 
basic personal commitments concerning the type of socialist society I 
could help work towards through the institutions of the British labour 
movement. 
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The New Chinese Revolution 


Great things have been happening in China during the past three years, where the 
nasses have been taking part in struggles to decide the future of the socialist 
‘evolution in their country. An established Communist Party and government 
structure has been shaken and in places replaced in popular rebellions from 
low and from the left that have enjoyed the support and encouragement of 
he Party’s Central Committee and are intended to strengthen socialism. New 
forms of government are being hammered out, and the running of every 
‘actory, rural production brigade, school, army unit, government office and 
very other organization have been the subject of political controversy and 
conflict. All this is new and exciting, but also confusing. Moreover, the whole 
process has been abused and obfuscated by its enemies abroad. The Chinese 
themselves, determined to avoid foreign intervention, have limited the infor- 
mation leaving the country. But enough is available, from eye-witness accounts 


such as John Collier’s (NLR 48 and 50) to Chinese news releases an 
papers, to make a provisional analysis possible. 


The Background of Protracted Revolution and Changing Clas 
Structure 


It may be a cliché to say that the Chinese revolution has been a ver 
long-drawn-out, complex and painful process, but it is a fact to b 
remembered. Early nineteenth century Chinese society was held in 
social order based on agrarian landlord exploitation. It was a syster 
whose resilience had enabled its ruling class to keep control for abou 
two millenia despite economic change and the rise and fall of dynastie: 
Natural catastrophe and man-made disaster sometimes led to peasan 
rebellion, but the essentially localized resistance was always finall 
crushed by the landlord state that could organize repression on 
nationwide scale. In the conditions of land-hunger that prevailed i 
19th-century China each famine widened the gap between the haves anı 
the have-nots. At various times in these two thousand years merchant 
and manufacturers had flourished, particularly in the later centurie 
but the landlord bureaucracy was able to keep them in their place by 
combination of repressive measures and inducements to buy their wa 
into the charmed circle and become land-owning officials themselves 
The cities were centres of reaction and consumption; for most of th 
handicraft industry and large-scale manufacturing, as for resistance t: 
the established order, one had to look to the countryside. 


This structure could be adapted to a dynasty of conquest sweeping i 
from the frontiers and taking over the system with a few modifications 
What it could not absorb was the impact of western imperialism, whic] 
from the middle of the 19th century onwards forced the country ope 
for capitalist exploitation, at first through trade on the terms it dictate 
after the notorious Opium Wars (1840-60) and by the end of the cen 
tury through investment. With opium the West bought Bibles and th 
new bourgeois ideologies. The social implications of Protestan 
Christianity helped to form the outlook of the Taiping Heavenl 
Kingdom (1851-64), a revolutionary movement that posed a mor 
serious threat to the old order than any earlier peasant-based rebellion 
it could only be put down at the cost of some thirty million lives. Bo 
instead of supporting the Taipings, the West helped the old order ts 
crush them. The pattern was to become familiar: the West’s interven 
tion threw the old system of oppression off balance and made its ulb 
mate survival impossible, while at the same time providing the tulin, 
classes with men and the means to force its opponents to pay a colosss 
price for trying to overthrow it. There is no room here to list all th 
other risings of the roth century that rocked various parts of th 
country and were drowned in seas of blood, or the wars in which th 
Western powers, later joined by Japan, forced further concession 
from their occasionally awkward protégés. 


At the end of the last century and the beginning of this, a new capitalis 
Chinese society began to develop from the coastal enclaves of foreig: 
power. Chinese and foreign factories sprang up in cities that, whil 
extracting wealth from the countryside as their traditional counterpart 
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had done, also created it. The fundamental contradiction between 
feeder and fed now divided the coastal cities as it had always divided 
the villages; and the new exploited class, the industrial proletariat, was 
concentrated, unlike the peasants. Moreover the spread of railways and 
other modern methods of transport and communication made co- 
ordinated, nationwide resistance a practical possibility. Another social 
group, the students, responded to the new Westernized education that 
military necessity forced on the authorities by rejecting the old society 
in whole or in part. Many worshipped and hated the West at the same 
time. For some the October Revolution showed a way out. 


When a few of the students and intellectuals started to transmit the new 
ideas to the workers a revolutionary force, headed by a Communist 
Party born only in 1921, was created. The overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911 had altered some of the superstructure of society, but 
the republican farce that had been played since then had done nothing 
for the mass of the people. Warlord, imperialists and landlords plun- 
dered the country with greater rapacity than ever. In the mid 19208 
there seemed a chance that the revolutionary upsurge involving 
workers, peasants, soldiers, students and even those bourgeois elements 
who were in competition with imperialism might sweep away these 
evils in months or a few years. The dream was shattered when in 1927 
the right wing of the coalition destroyed with preat bloodshed the 
workers’ and peasants’ organizations, including the CP, and established 
a Kuomintang dictatorship to whose flag most of the Chinese bourge- 
oisie rallied, even if they had misgivings about some of its methods. 
Revolutionary struggle had very limited support from them (with 
important exceptions, notably the students who demanded resistance to 
Japan) over the next ten years; though during and after the war against 
Japan their role was more positive. The main fight for freedom from 
feudal and imperialist exploitation was left to the poorer peasants in the 
more backward areas of the countryside, organized by Mao Tse-tung and 
other communists who had the intelligence to build up revolutionary 
strength where the enemy was weakest. The working class as a political 
force never fully recovered from the shattering blows of 1927 and 
afterwards. 


The epic struggles that took the Chinese revolution from the mountain 
fastness of Chingkangshan to near-nationwide military victory some 71 
years later must be passed over here, though some comments on them 
are relevant to the present situation. The immediate objectives of the 
Communists during these decades, and the slogans with which the 
masses were mobilized, were: the expulsion of imperialism, particularly 
Japan and America; the overthrow of agrarian landlordism, whose 
cruelty and dominance had been strengthened since the 19th century; 
and the creation of a government to defend the interests of the mass of 
the people. These were limited aims behind which almost everybody 
could co-operate, but they could only be achieved through wars that 
cost uncounted millions of casualties. Efforts were made to win the 
majority af the bourgeoisie as allies. 


Throughout these years the leadership of Mao Tse-tung was brilliant 
and vital. When his policies were followed revolutionary struggle suc- 
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ceeded, and when they were rejected as unduly cautious or too adven- 
turous it failed. It was by being right again and again that he established 
his authority: Chou En-lai, for example, opposed him for years before 
acknowledging his superior judgement. Mao’s vindicated faith in the 
revolutionary potential of the poorer peasants, his methods of building 
the broadest possible alliances and isolating the enemy, his military and 
economic policies, his techniques for renovating the Party with rectifi 
cation movements rather than executions, his ability to see the maip 
contradiction in a very complicated situation—these were only some of 
the achievements that established his pre-eminence among his col- 
leagues long before 1949, and enabled him to lead a majority of them 
through the changes in policy that an evolving situation demanded. 
During these years Liu Shao-ch’i was the urban specialist who ac- 
cepted that the cities had to play a supporting role to the rural struggle. 
From 1948 and 1949 onwards the city became much more important 
in the revolution, and with this Liu’s own position became mucb 
stronger, founded as it was on the well-entrenched Party, managerial, 
official and academic hierarchies that developed in the 19508. 


The First Years of Liberation : 1949-53 


Military victory created the conditions for democratic reforms and 
economic recovery. The apparently moderate programme of land 
reform brought about tremendous changes in village society, smashing 
the landlord system and bringing the peasantry into active political life 
in those parts of the country where anti-Japanese activities had not 
already done so. During this movement they were led by the Party to 
organize themselves and take conscious political decisions, working out 
together the class structure of their own village and the place of each 
family in it.1 Although this was a very real revolution that put a strain 
on the loyalties of Party members from landlord families who had 
joined during the struggle against Japan, it left a small peasant economy 
and tended in the short run to strengthen rather than weaken capitalism 
by providing a bigger rural market. 


In the towns and cities structural change was at first limited. Most 
industrial capital was previously under the corrupt control of the top 
Kuomintang bureaucratic families, and this was taken over by the new 
state. Private capitalist industry and commerce, however, were not 
expropriated, and the working class was encouraged to devote itself to 
production, keeping struggles against the bosses to limited and specific 
issues. The state machinery, from government ministries to local police 
forces, was purged of only the most outrageous criminals; otherwise 
the process of reform was gradual, depending on the re-education of 
the traditional personnel under the guidance of old revolutionary cadres 
who had to learn their jobs from them while bringing new political 
standards and aims into being. Much the same thing happened in 
schools and universities. It was in the cities that the power base of Liu 
Shao-ch’i and those ‘who took the capitalist road’ was built up. This is 
why the cultural revolution has been primarily an urban movement. 


1 This is best described in William Hinton’s Fasushes (Monthly Review Press, 1966) 
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The bourgeoisie had good reason to co-operate. The last years of the 
Kuomintang, marked by chaos, incompetence, inflation, economic 
contraction and the general savagery of a dying order, left nearly all of 
them ready for change. The new regime gave security, and far better 
career prospects to the professionals and civil servants, while providing 
a peaceful and expanding market for manufacturers and shopkeepers. As 
many bourgeois were either of landlord origin themselves or related to 
landlords—their class had always been closely connected with rural 
feudalism—they knew that they had to earn their livings now that land 
rents had been taken away. Entrenched in the official structure, and 
imagining that they had a near-monopoly of some of the knowledge 
needed to run the state, the economy and the cultural and educational 
world, these bourgeois were very well situated. Their 

inside the Party were a farther guarantee of their position. Fortunately 
the bulk of the Party was not so enthusiastic about them. 


Although the landlords had been destroyed as a feudal class, they and 
their children were well placed to turn themselves into technocrats, 
being the best-educated members of the village community. Landlord, 
rich-peasant and bourgeois children found it easier to climb the 
educational ladder than others, and some of the teachers naturally 
tended to favour them rather than the less bookish children of workers 


or poor and landless peasants. 
The Beginning of Socialism 


By 1953 the chaos in which the country had been plunged at the time of 
Liberation was eliminated, and the construction of a new society could 
proceed. The first Five-Year Plan (195 3-7) and the gradual take-over of 
capitalist enterprises in the towns together with the collectivization of 
agriculture turned China economically into a socialist country, albeit in 
an early stage of development. In building a modern state with powerful 
industry and armed forces the Chinese leadership naturally tended to 
take the Soviet Union as a model, sometimes appropriately and some- 
times not. Nobody else, after all, was going to help. Imitation of the 
USSR was carried to occasionally absurd lengths for some years. Among 
the results was the creation of an elite of state and Party officials, senior 
officers and top intellectuals, all carefully ranked and graded with wide 
variations in pay and privilege. With the rapid growth of Soviet-style 
industry the working class expanded fast as young people flocked from 
the villages to the regulat hours, good money, security and convenience 
of city life. Compared with most of the peasantry, they were very well 
off. Soviet influence in the countryside was much less. The Chinese cp 
knew its own villages far too well to need much help in their re- 


organisation. 


The Communist Party, never a monolith, came under new strains with 
the enormous change from rebellion in the countryside to leadership of 
the nation. After 1949 one could join the Party without necessarily 
being ready to die for it. Membership meant discipline and hard work, 
but it offered power. Bourgeois intellectuals were encouraged to join. 
Old Party members were inevitably tempted to enjoy an casier life 
after the long, hard decades of struggle; many had joined to drive out 
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the Japanese or overthrow the landlords and Chiang Kai-shek, whe 
socialism must have seemed remote and theoretical. It is greatly to tt 
‘credit of the membership as a whole that they were able to prepa» 
themselves for socialism. But doubts and hesitations, particularly abou 
the forming of co-operates in the countryside, beset the Party right » 
to the highest levels. In the villages the leaders who had emerged in tt 
land reform included some who were doing well as individual farme» 
and hence were not at all keen on the tremendous transformation it 
volved in collective methods of production. The issues divided societ 
by class, cutting across the Party as it did the village. 


More exclusive in its membership than officialdom as a whole, the Part 
was intended, among its other jobs, to keep all organizations up t 
socialist political standards. But it could not escape entirely the feud: 
influences of China’s past and the bourgeois West that lived on after th 
system that had supported them was destroyed. There was a tendenc 
for the Party secretary and the bourgeois factory manager he was mean 
to be controlling to think alike. The political vices of the worst of tb 
higher cadres were authoritarianism, unwillingness to share the live 
of the masses in more than a symbolic way or to heed their views, de 
partmentalism, bureaucratic methods and, most insidious of all in 
poor country that had a long way to go, a feeling that things were ver 
nice as they were. These were the sort of people now referred to as ‘th 
small handful of people in power within the Party who were taking tb 
capitalist road’. Their instincts were conservative, and their policie 
aimed at creating an ordered society in which an obedient populatio 
carried out decisions reached by an all-wise leadership. 


They were not typical of China’s leaders as a whole. The cadres 
recruited from the common people, old revolutionary fighters, an 
youngsters dedicated to socialism, were generally hard-working, simple 
living, incorruptible and close to the masses. On many issues thes 
revolutionary cadres overcame the bureaucrats, particularly in the spee 
with which the co-operativization of agriculture was implemented. I 
education and culture, however, the defenders of worker-peasan 
interests won a number of victories, only to find them eroded by th 
older bourgeois intellectuals and their younger successors, a grow 
who enjoyed the support and admiration of some Party bureaucrats t 
an extent that must have aroused the jealousy of former factory-owner 
and shopkeepers. The struggles and conflicts in every field have bee 
much more openly aired since 1966 during the reassessment of the pas 
that is so important a part of the Cultural Revolution. 


The socialist system built up in the "fifties and early ’sixties was c 
course a vast improvement on the old society in ways too numerous t 
mention. With all its faults it commanded tremendous loyalty from th 
masses, who had to defend it from a multitude of attacks from it 
enemies. In 1956-7, for example, the Hundred Flowers movement gav 
rightist elements an opportunity to launch fundamental assaults on th 
newly-established socialism, so that the masses closed ranks around th 
Party. A much more serious test for socialism came during the thre 
hard years 1959-61, when the newly-established People’s Commune 
(which themselves had come soon after the general spread of agricultus 
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al co-operatives) had to cope with bids to weaken or destroy them as 
they struggled to overcome the effects of natural disaster and the mis- 
takes of inexperience. Evidence recently published shows that some 
high officials had so little confidence in socialist solutions that in some 
Villages individual agriculture was virtually restored. The underlying 
strength of socialism, founded as it was on the economic and political 
demands of the poor and lower middle peasants who made up the great 
majority of the rural population, enabled the communes to overcome 
these trials and grow much stronger in the process. Even though the 
unit by which nearly all work is run and income distributed now tends 
to be a team of some thirty households, the commune structure and 
collectivism has been thoroughly vindicated by experience. This was a 
vital precondition for the success of the Cultural Revolution. It also 
helps to explain why the villages have not been as disturbed as the 
cities in most of the country. 


The cities differed politically from the villages in a number of ways. 
While the commune member had a genuine say in choosing the cadres 
who made the day-to-day decisions, factory and office appointments 
normally came down from on high, which naturally helped to per- 
petuate, though in milder forms, some of the class antagonisms between 
workers and managers. Even if he did the occasional stint on the fac- 
tory floor, the boss remained the boss. The enormously improved 
working conditions and welfare services, the dramatically narrowed gap 
between worker and managerial income, the feeling of the workers that 
they were all involved in building socialism, and the obvious dedication 
of many of the cadres made for solidarity within the factory. But when a 
factory was put on piece-rates, for example, tensions were bound to 
follow. Moreover the intensive political study, discussion and criticism 
meetings in all organizations made the masses feel qualified to critize 
decisions and leaders while not enabling them to do anything about 
them. 


Apart from the contradictions within the cities, there were the poten- 
tially more dangerous ones between city and countryside. Growing and 
prosperous cities amid neglected rural backwardness are all too familiar 
in third-world states under the misrule of imperialism and domestic 
bourgeois forces. Resistance to such tendencies in China has called for 
continual and conscious efforts, and here again the bourgeois elements 
in the Party were naturally less than enthusiastic about improving rural 
amenities at the cost of the cities—whether in producing university 
graduates in large numbers with the necessary agrarian skills instead of 
cultivating experts to decorate the urban academies, or in ensuring that 
educated youngsters go back to the villages to become peasants, or in 
trying to bring industrialization to the villages. Much was done, but 
not as much as might have been. 


The Movement Begins 

In 1964 the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) was presented to the 
country as a model from which everyone could learn, and this is as good 
a point as any from which to trace the beginning of the movement that 
was to develop into the Cultural Revolution. The army was felt by the 
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more revolutionary elements in the leadership to have overcome th: 
professional and elitist tendencies that had become strong in the lat 
1950’s, when the essentially rifle-plus-millet forces that had defeatec 
Chianp Kai-shek through the highly political techniques of the People’ 
War were reorganized and re-equipped under strong Soviet influeno 
at the expense of revolutionary fervour. The corrective, applied afte 
Lin Piao replaced P’eng Te-huai as Minister of Defence in 1959, wa 
political study based on selections from Mao’s writings, which in thei: 
seeming simplicity are incomparable revolutionary texts. Among ths 
other reasons for choosing them rather than earlier Marxist classic 
were that they dealt with Chinese problems, were concisely an 
pungently written in a way that made them accessible to the ordinan 
soldier (who had often only had a few years’ schooling), and continuallh 
stress the importance of putting theory into practice. The simplest text 
are read and re-read to teach basic socialist virtues, and the test o 
understanding is success in applying them to real problems. Th: 
heroes of this movement were not so often lions in battle as everyday 
militants who served the people in prosaic ways. Westerners havı 
mocked Lei Feng or Ouyang Hai as too good to be true; but the grear 
prestige of the PLA owes much to the way its soldiers try to live up tr 
these and other models. 


The political rejuvenation of the army showed how a large organization 
could be efficient, orderly, and revolutionary. What had worked there 
would, it was hoped, work elsewhere; and greatly intensified study om 
Mao’s writings was launched throughout the country during 1964 2: 
part of the campaign to learn from the army. 


That same year the socialist education movement and the Four Clean- 
ups were launched in the villages. The first was intended to pler 
peasants to the continuation of class struggle, often under new forms 
in the communes; and to remind them that if collective agriculture had 
not produced immediate paradise, the bad old days of landlord and 
rich-peasant power had been far worse. The second involved sending 
large numbers of office workers, students and others from the cities 
into the villages to verify what was going on. Judging by the con- 
troversy on the Four Clean-ups over the past year or so, its emphasis 
varied between the ‘rightist’ one of checking that village leadership was 
eficient and uncorrupt, and the left line of ensuring that it was in the 
hands of the poor and lower-middle peasants. 


In 1963 and 1964 Mao Tsse-tung started to step up pressure on the 
cultural establishment. In June 1964 he criticized the powerful Federa- 
tion of Literary and Art Circles for failing to carry out the Party’s 
policies in their publications and reaching the verge of revisionism in 
recent years (this document was not publically released till after the fall 
of the cultural functionary Chou Yang in 1966). The following month 
he was quoted in the Ninth Comment on the Open Letter of the cpsu 
Central Committee as saying that the socialist economic revolution 
would not be secure until socialism defeated capitalism on the political 
and ideological front, a process that would take one or more centuries. 
As his opponents were, in his view, using cultural weapons to under- 
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mine socialism, Mao launched an ideological counter-attack as pre- 
paration for the political struggles to come. 


The Movement Intensifies 


The situation before the end of 1965 thus combined a mass movement 
apparently intended to improve and reform, and an intensifying 
struggle among the top leadership over the range of policies that lay 
behind the cultural disputes. That the right agreed to the movement to 
revolutionize Peking Opera that received so much publicity in 1964 
may be seen in retrospect as a concession to the revolutionary demands 
of Mao and his supporters. 


The open struggle became serious with the attacks, strongly backed by 
the army newspaper, on a group of top intellectuals, including Wu Han, 
vice-mayor of Peking, bureaucrat of scholarship, and representative of 
many other bourgeois intellectuals who had joined the Party after 1949 
and risen to positions of power. He was shown at the end of 1965 to 
have written plays and articles that indirectly criticized collective 
agriculture, the dismissal of P’eng Te-huai, and other policies. What 
made the attacks on him explosive was the implication that he was 
speaking for powerful patrons, possibly including Teng Hsiao P’ing, 
the Party’s secretary general, and Liu Shao-ch’i, who had replaced Mao 
T'se-tung as Chairman of the People’s Republic in 1959. Wu Han’s fall 
was followed within a few months by the overthrow of P’eng Chen, 
mayor of Peking and one of the most inportant of the party leaders, 
and Chou Yang; it must also have put the pressure on Liu and Teng. 
There have been reports of an attempted coup in early 1966 involving 
P’eng Chen, doubtless in the hope of stopping the attacks on the right 
before they got out of hand. 


One may only guess at what sort of meetings must have taken place in 
colleges and universities in the winter and spring of 1965-6; by early 
summer some students, often but by no means always of worker or 
poor-peasant origin, were criticizing their school Party leadership in 
the strongest terms. Apparently this came to a head first in Peking 
University, an institution with many teachers from the old and new 
bourgeoisie that was closely connected with P’eng Chen and his Peking 
Municipal Party Committee and had seen much dissension over such 
problems as ‘academic standards’ and the related question of whether 
less privileged children should be let in with lower exam marks. The 
university leadership, backed by the city Party, hit back, but the rebels 
refused to be intimidated. Mao backed the rebels, and when the first 
Red Guards appeared in Peking schools during June and July he en- 
dorsed them too. Within weeks teaching stopped in middle schools and 
colleges throughout the country and the fight was on in earnest. 
School walls everywhere were covered with handwritten posters. 


To criticize the authorities at this stage called for courage, and many of 
the early rebels were branded as counter-revolutionaries, imprisoned, 
and subjected to all kinds of pressure from the authorities, Then in 
August the Central Committee of the crc met. Mao Tse-tung’s revolu- 
tionary policy carried the day, as expressed in the Decision of the Central 
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Committes of the Chinese Communist Party Concerning the Great Proletari« 
Cultural Resolation (known as the 16 Points); these laid down the air 
and methods of the movement in a few thousand words, backing tt 
overthrow of those in authority taking the capitalist road as well as tk 
actions of their critics and calling for the full mobilization of the masse 
to make the revolution for themselves. 


In August Red Guards appeared by the million all over the countn 

Recruited at first mainly from students and older school pupils, thes 

bodies were outside the Party and rcx structure. In Peking Universit 

alone there were at one stage over eighty different autonomous Re 

Guard outfits, all arguing with each other and working out their ow 

policies. While established leaders at all levels set up or encourage: 

groups sympathetic to their own views, there was no effective centr: 

Organization when they appeared. Such a situation naturally involve 

some disorder and error, such as fighting among the masses and some 
times crude attacks on feudal and bourgeois ideology and the peopl. 
felt to represent them. The Red Guards were branded as hooligans; ans 
they gloried in the abuse heaped on them by the spokesmen of im 
petialism and revisionism. But far more important than attacks o1 
tight trousers were the countless hours of talking, criticizing th 

bourgeois line, studying the little red book of Ovotations originall 

prepared for the army’s political classes, posting wall newspapers 
drilling and travelling around the country by the million. What nation 
wide organizations of Red Guards there have been were doubtles 

started in that period. 1966, in short, was a period of debate and ideo 
logical preparation for the power struggles to come. 


The debates were not confined to the schools. Everywhere people wer 
organizing themselves and arguing about their own leadership and th 
line it had followed. Bodies like the Red Guards sprang up all over th». 
place, and as everyone claimed to be defending the thought of Chair 
man Mao and exposing ‘capitalist-roaders’ there was considerable 
confusion. This was revolutionary democracy on a scale never sees 
before in China. With much of the established structure of state an 
Party under attack, even if by a minority, the central revolutionar 
leadership had to give a new lead if the movement was not to lose it 
direction. 


Seize Power! Seize Power! Seize Power! 


The storm broke in Shanghai during January 1967. The joint editoria 
of the People’s Daily and Red Flag for New Year 1967, had called for ar 
even tougher campaign against bourgeois power-holders as part of ar 
intensified class struggle in which the intellectuals should work muct 
more closely with the workers and peasants. Within a few days the 
‘proletarian revolutionary rebels’ (a new term) rose to seize power from 
the Shanghai Municipal Party Committee. The Urgent Notice issued 
by the Shanghai Workers’ Revolutionary General Headquarters and 
31 other organizations on January 9th put the blame for the strikes 
paralyzing the city on the overthrown city leadership, who were 
making free with public money in attempts to buy the workers over, 
and were playing off one group against another. The rebels were nc 
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longer primarily students. A significant and militant minority of the 
working class provided ‘the bulk of the organizations that had seized 
power, and the army was ready to back them up. 


Had the Shanghai rebels not taken over there would have been 
economic and political disaster as workers went on a spending spree 
while industry and transport ground to a halt amid general and de- 
moralizing uncertainty. The old Municipal Party Committee, previous- 
E A ‘Maoist’ than that of Peking, had been replaced by 
an ad bor alliance with the full backing of the national leadership. 
“Rebellion is justified’ was the slogan of the day. 


The overthrow of the Shanghai leadership with Mao’s personal ap- 
proval triggered off a whole complex of reactions across the country. 
Had the process been the formality that some commentators have 
presented it, ‘power seizures’ would have been carried out throughout 
China with a lot of noise and few real changes, in much the same way 
that most of the farming co-operatives were combined into People’s 
Communes between the beginning and end of September 1958. Instead 
the newly-formed mass organizations took their time to form the 
necessary alliances among themselves, with the revolutionary members 
of the old leadership, and.with the local army units, whose support was 
essential to a successful take-over. The old authorities opposed to the 
changes doubtless did all they could to stay in power, trying to do deals 
with the rebels or set them quarrelling with each other. In some places 
the leadership had been perceptive enough to encourage the mass 
movement all along, and there the changes were easier. 


Seizures of power took place at all levels, though not everywhere, 
throughout the first half of 1967. The first at the provincial level came 
in Shansi, an inland region which despite its mines and factories was 
basically poor and agricultural, in strong contrast to the rich, sophisti- 
cated, industrial and Western-influenced coastal city of Shanghai. Here 
the role of the PLA was more prominent than it had been in Shanghai; 
it ‘unambiguously and wholeheartedly supported the proletarian revo- 
lutionaries at a crucial moment in the seizure of power (People’s Dath, 
January 25). As this take-over was only announced in the national press 
nearly a fortnight after it happened there may have been a lot of con- 
sultation with the army before the action of the unit(s) concerced, 
perhaps acting on their own initiative, could be approved. 


The Army Cares for the People, The People Support the Army 


The role of the army became crucial with the beginning of the power 
seizures. For while the Party as such, which was giving the movement 
national direction, was not under attack, its existing local leadership 
generally was. It was essential that some organization should hold the 
country together and the revolutionary movement on course; and the 
PLA, with the high political consciousness of its fighters, who are 
workers and peasants in uniform, its popularity, its generally revo- 
lutionary leadership, and its efficient centralized organization was there 
to do the job. Keeping order has not been its most important duty, 
though the pia has had to prevent or put down the occasional threat- 
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ened or actual outbreak of serious fighting, particularly in places whe 
counter-revolutionaries have been urging armed struggle, contrary + 
the 16 points. A much greater task has been that of acting as midwi, 
to the birth of countless revolutionary alliances in places where t? 
mass Ofganizations have gone on feuding between each other after tl 
bourgeois leadership has been kicked out in a power seizure by o1 
revolutionary group. This has been done by sending small, unarme 
groups of soldiers into schools, factories, villages and elsewhere t 
show the people how things should be done. These Mao Tse-tung 
Thought Propaganda Teams organize the study of texts by Ms 
appropriate to the situation; find out who are the real revolntionarie: 
bring the masses to unite on the main issues through criticism of tl 
Liu-Teng line; and try to bring about a working alliance between a 
the mass organizations and those of the old cadres who are good, fair 
good or saveable. The pia has also temporarily taken over the runnin 


of important enterprizes when necessary. 


Although Western commentators have made the most of what disse 
sions there have been in the army command—and there have bee 
some important divisions—the general unity of the PLA has not bee 
impaired, In summer 1967, when the great central city of Wuhan wi 
a rallying point for opponents of the Cultural Revolution, they wei 
backed by some key men in the local command. But no commands 
could bring his men out in open resistance to Mao Tse-tung and Li 
Piao, however unpopular some of the local leftists may have been then 
selves, and the garrison did not resist Peking. Since mid-1968 the lea 
ing role of the army has been passed on to the industrial workers, lea: 
ing the former to concentrate on national defence. 


Current problems and achievements 


The main problem facing the Chinese revolution since the middle « 
1967 has been factionalism and conflict among the masses. This is tt 
negative side of the astonishing extent to which ordinary people has 
been remaking China for themselves, and on the whole they have ha 
the maturity and restraint to carry on with their jobs while hammerin 
out their differences in their spare time. Compared to any other pha 
of the Chinese revolution there has been little violence, particular 
when one remembers how brutal class struggle was in the past. Bi 
deaths and injuries have exacerbated the bitterness created betwee 
leaders of rival groups by months of mutual denunciation and it 
terminable quarrels about which of the old cadres are irredeemable. . 
is not surprising that the PLA teams were welcomed by the gre 
majority, as they promised a solution to squabbles. Now that the ol 
order has been overthrown by the working masses as a whole, studet 
organizations of the Red Guard type are less prominent than they wes 
in 1966 and early 1967. 


By autumn 1968 Revolutionary Committees had finally appeared i 
every province. It is the job of such bodies, from the province lew 
downwards, to rule and at the same time create a new state structw 
that represents the working people better than its elitist predecesso 
What the new forms of government will be like when they settle dow 
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is hard to predict. Commune management was elected before, and the 
workers are not going to abandon the right they have won to havea 
much bigger say in the running of their factories, just as students will 
carry on helping to run their echools. 


The Party has already started to make some big adjustments. The con- 
stitution drafted for it in 1956 by Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
will be replaced. While the next congress, which Mao refused to call 
before the Cultural Revolution, will produce a rather different Central 
Committee, it would be surprising if more than about 5 per cent of the 
rank and file is expelled, and the figure may be lower. New recruits will 
be brought in from those who have proved themselves over the past 
three years, but here again the numbers will be limited. The changes will 
be mainly in attitude, and some of the older Party members will have 
to earn the confidence of the masses the hard way. The reformed Party, 
now closer to ordinary working people, will be the healthier for the 
past three years’ events. 


The economy has certainly been affected by the revolution, often for 
the better. While excellent harvests in 1966 and 1967 can be partly 
attributed to the weather, the widening range of high-quality manu- 
factured goods that China offers for export are proof enough that 
industry is still there. Disruptions are perhaps offset by increased output 
when the workers have had more control of their factories. Increased 
efforts to narrow the gap between town and countryside can be 
expected. More factories will grow their own food. 


In culture and education, where it all started, the emphasis has been 
on serving the working people and proletarian politics rather than the 
bourgeoisie. Courses are being reorganized, sometimes rather slowly, 
to produce dedicated youngsters with useful knowledge in the quanti- 
ties needed. Students, workers, and peasants are taking part in the 
teaching, and the political nature of courses has been emphasized. As 
this was the sphere where the old bourgeoisie was at its strongest and 
where, in Mao’s view, the ideology for a Soviet-style elitist society was 
being spread, it is here that the destruction that preceded construction 
has been most marked. Time will show what the new culture will be 
like, In the arts the results so far show that feudal cultural traditions are 
still inhibiting the present. 


The Cultural Revolution has done China’s position in the world no 
serious harm. As her stock in diplomatic quarters has fallen her 
prestige among revolutionaries has risen. She is better prepared than 
ever to deal with a us attack, and her aid to Vietnam and other peoples 
fighting imperialism has been stepped up. The Red Guard spirit has 
shown itself in Berlin and Paris, and the ideas of Mao Tse-tung have 
been shown to be relevant to the cities as well as the countryside. 
Moreover all established socialist regimes are now under notice that 
revolutionary class struggle must continue after the beginning of 
socialism. 


The Cultural Revolution has not, of course, solved all China’s prob- 
lems; nor do we need to admire all its aspects or underestimate the 
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price that has been paid. Coming to terms with the extent and depth e 
change is very difficult for an outsider. Perhaps the situation is best e 
plained by saying that all ideas about Chinese society and politics he’ 
before 1966 must now be re-examined. 


It would be foolish to write as if the struggles are all over now that tl 
new order seems firmly established. The very chaos and open-endednes 
of the situation has shown that ordinary people have learnt to tak 
more control over their own destinies. Revolutionary committees th: 
took nearly two years to be set up, as they did in some province 
cannot be simply artificial creations put together for the sake « 
appearances. The new perspectives that the Chinese people hav 
opened up for themselves are encouraging. We must ask ourselves wh: 
we can learn from them. 
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Themes 


bY 


Analysis of US society on the revolutionary left has traditionally tended td 
wall into two dissociated categories. On the one hand, objective, statistical 
studies have examined the American economy—its growth rates, concen- 
‘tation of capital, arms expenditures or overseas investment. On the other, 
there have been various attempts to evoke the subjective experience of 
Mife under American capitalism—often from a moralistic or journalistic 
standpoint, stressing the oppression and disintegration of the fabric of 
daily living. The novelty of Ernest Mandel’s article which we publish in 
«his issue of the review is that it anchors the present spectacular mani- 
‘estations of revolt—black insurrections or student occupations—firmly 
unto the structural contradictions of the class society of the United States. 
Kt thus grounds subjective movements within the objective forces which 
nave produced them, in one of the first genuinely Marxist analyses of the 
contemporary upheaval within the citadel of imperialism. The conflict at 
šan Francisco State College is a concrete case in which a combination of 
‘he contradictions discussed by Mandel exploded into bitter struggle. 
Martin Nicolaus’ account of the forces in presence shows how the racial 
and class character of the student upsurge has shifted dramatically at 
SFSC, producing qualitatively new problems and allies. 


The last text signed by Mao Tse-tung in his official works dates from 1963. 
since then, there have been no complete articles or speeches released 
ander his name. We are lucky to be able to publish an informal talk Mao 
gave to Red Guards in Kwantung in 1967—the first time it has appeared 
anywhere in the Western World. It surveys the course of the Cultural 
Revolution up to that date and comments on the different roles of workers 
und intellectuals, on the relations between mass struggle and violence, and 
on the international conjuncture. l 


Finally, articles on Italy, Greece and Chile report developments in these 
hree countries, and a document from Yugoslavia gives a close record of 
che Belgrade student eruption last year, which follows the report from a 
Prague student in the previous issue of NLR. 
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Ernest Mandel 


Where is America Going? 


Loday, profound forces are working to undermine the social and economic 
equilibrium which has reigned in the United States for more than 25 years, since 
he big depressions of 1929-32 and of 1937-38. Some of these are forces of an 
nternational character, linked with the national liberation struggles of the 
seoples exploited by American imperialism—above all the Vietnamese Revolu- 
ion. But from the point of view of Marxist method, it is important in the first 
lace to stress those forces which ate at work inside the system itself. This essay 
will attempt to isolate six of these forces—six historic contradictions which are 
10w destroying the social equilibrium of the capitalist economy and bourgeois 
order of the United States. | 


t. The Decline of Unskilled Labour and the Social Roots of 
Black Radicalization 


American society, like every other industrialized capitalist country, is currently 
n the throes of an accelerated process of technological change. The third 
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industrial revolution—summarized in the catchword ‘automation’— 
has by now been transforming American industry for nearly two 
decades. The changes which this new industrial revolution has brought 
about in American society are manifold. During the fifties, it created 
increased unemployment. The annual growth-rate of productivity was 
higher than the annual growth-rate of output, and as a result there was 
a tendency to rising structural unemployment even in times of boom 
and prosperity. Average annual unemployment reached 5,000,000 by 
the end of the Republican administration. 


Since the early sixties, the number of unemployed has, however, been 
reduced somewhat (although American unemployment statistics are 
very unreliable). It has probably come down from an average of 
5,000,000 to an average of 3,500,000 to 4,000,000: these figures refer to 
structural unemployment, and not to the conjunctural unemployment 
which occurs during periods of recession. But whatever may be the 
causes of this temporary and relative decline in structural unemploy- 
ment, it is very significant that one sector of the American population 
continues to be hit very hard by the development of automation: 
the general category of unskilled labour. Unskilled labour jobs are 
today rapidly disappearing in us industry. They will in the future tend 
to disappear in the economy altogether. In absolute figures, the number 
of unskilled labour jobs in industry has come down from 13,000,000 
to less than 4,000,000, and probably to 3,000,000, within the last 10 
years. This is a truly revolutionary process. Very rarely has anything of 
the kind happened with such speed in the whole history of capitalism. 
The group which has been hit hardest by the disappearance of un- 
skilled jobs is, of course, the black population of the United States. 


The rapid decline in the number of unskilled jobs in American in- 
dustry is the nexus which binds the growing negro revolt, especially 
the revolt of negro youth, to the general socio-economic framework of 
American capitalism. Of course it is clear, as most observers have 
indicated, that the acceleration of the negro revolt, and in particular 
the radicalization of negro youth in the fifties and early sixties, has 
been closely linked to the development of the colonial revolution. 
The appearance of independent states in Black Africa, the Cuban 
Revolution with its radical suppression of racial discrimination, and 
the development of the Vietnam War, have been powerful subjective 
and moral factors in accelerating the Afro-American explosion in the 
usa. But we must not overlook the objective stimuli which have growr 
out of the inner development of American capitalism itself. The long 
post-war boom and the explosive progress in agricultural productivity 
were the first factors in the massive urbanization and proletarization o! 
the Afro-Americans: the Northern ghettoes grew by leaps and bounds. 
Today, the average rate of unemployment among the black populatior 
is double what it is among the white population, and the average rate 
of unemployment among pesth is double what it is among adults, sc 
that the average among the black youth is nearly four times the genera 
average in the country. Up to 15 or 20 per cent of young black worker 
are unemployed: this is a percentage analogous to that of the Grea 
Depression. It is sufficient to look at these figures to understand thi 
social and material origin of the black revolt. 
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It is important to stress the very intimate inter-relationship between 
this high rate of unemployment among black youth and the generally 
scandalous state of education for black people in the ghettoes. This 
school system produces a large majority of drop-outs precisely at the 
moment when unskilled jobs are fast disappearing. It is perfectly clear 
under these conditions why black nationalists feel so strongly about 
the problem of community control over black schools—a problem 
which in New York and elsewhere has become a real crystallizing point 
for the black liberation struggle. 


2. The Social Roots of the Student Revolt 


The third industrial revolution can be seen at one and the same time 
as a process of expalsion of human labour from traditional industry, 
and of tremendous jaffacx of industrial labour into all other fields of 
economic and social activity. Whereas more and more people are re- 
placed by machines in industry, activities like agriculture, office 
administration, public administration and even education become 
industrialized—that is, more and more mechanized, streamlined and 
organized in industrial forms. 


This leads to very important social consequences. These may be 
summed up by saying that, in the framework of the third industrial 
revolution, manual labour is expelled from production while intel- 
lectual labour is reintroduced into the productive process on a gigantic 
scale. It thereby becomes to an every-increasing degree alienated labour 
—standardized, mechanized, and subjected to rigid rules and regimen- 
tation, in exactly the same way that manual labour was in the first and 
second industrial revolutions. This fact is very closely linked with one 
of the most spectacular recent developments in American society: the 
massive student revolt, or, more correctly, the growing radicalization 
of students. To give an indication of the scope of this transformation in 
American society, it is enough to consider that the United States, 
which at the beginning of this century was still essentially a country 
exporting agricultural products, today contains fewer farmers than 
students. There are today in the United States 6,000,000 students, and 
the number of farmers together with their employees and family-help 
bas sunk below 5,500,000. We are confronted with a colossal trans- 
formation which upsets traditional relations between social groups, 
expelling human labour radically from certain fields of activity, but 
reintroducing it on a larger scale and at a higher level of qualification 
and skill in other fields. 


If one looks at the destiny of the new students, one can see another 
very important transformation, related to the changes which automa- 
tion and technological progress have brought about in the American 
economy. Twenty or thirty years ago, it was still true that the students 
were in general either future capitalists, self-employed or agents of capi- 
talism. The majority of them became either doctors, lawyers, archi- 
tects, and so on or functionaries with managerial positions in capital- 
ist industry or the State. But today this pattern is radically changed. It is 
obvious that there are not 6,000,000 jobs for capitalists in contemporary 
American society: neither for capitalists or self-employed professionals, 
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nor for agents of capitalism. Thus a great number of present-day stud- 
ents are not future capitalists at all, but future salary-carners, in teach- 
ing, publicadministration and at various technical levels in industry and 
the economy. Their status will be nearer that of the industrial worker 
than that of management. For meanwhile, as a result of automation, the 
difference of status between the technician and the skilled worker is 
rapidly diminishing. us society is moving towards a situation in which 
most of the skilled workers for whom there remain jobs in industry 
will have to have a higher or semi-higher education. Such a situation 
already exists in certain industries even in countries other than the 
United States—Japanese shipbuilding is a notorious example. 


The university explosion in the United States has created the same 
intense consciousness of alienation among students as that which is 
familiar in Western Europe today. This is all the more revealing, in that 
the material reasons for student revolt are much less evident in the 
United States than in Europe. Overcrowding of lecture halls, paucity 
of student lodgings, lack of cheap food in restaurants and other 
phenomena of a similar kind play a comparatively small role io 
American universities, whose material infrastructure is generally far 
superior to anything that we know in Europe. Nevertheless, the con- 
sciousness of alienation resulting from the capitalist form of the 
university, from the bourgeois structure and function of higher educa- 
tion and the authoritarian administration of it, has become more and 
more widespread. It is a symptomatic reflection of the changed social 
position of the students today in society. 


American students are thus much more likely to understand general 
social alienation, in other words to become at least potentially 
anti-capitalist, than they were 10 or 15 years ago. Here the aimilarity 
with developments in Western Europe is striking. As a rule, political 
mobilization on the us campus started with aid to the black population 
within the United States, or solidarity with liberation movements in 
the Third World. The first political reaction of American students was 
an anti-imperialist one. But the logic of anti-imperialism has led the 
student movement to understand, at least in part, the necessity of anti- 
capitalist struggle, and to develop a socialist consciousness which is 
today widespread in radical student circles. 


3. Automation, Technicians and the Hierarchical Structure of the 
Factory 


The progress of automation has also had another financial and economic 
result, which we cannot yet see clearly in Europe, but which has 
emerged as a marked tendency in the United States during the sixties. 
Marxist theory explains that one of the main special effects of automa. 
tion and the present technological revolution is a shortening of the 
life-cycle of fixed capital. Machinery is now generally replaced every 
four or five years, while it used to be replaced every ten years ir 
classical capitalism. Looking at the phenomenon from the perspective 
of the operations of big corporations, this means that there is occurring 
a shift of the centre of their gravity away from problems of prodmetior 
towards problems of reproduction. 
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The real bosses of the big corporations no longer mainly discuss the 
problems of how to organize production: that is left to lower-echelon 
levels of the hierarchy. The specific objective in which they are inter- 
ested is how to organize and to ensure reproduction. In other words, 
what they discuss is future plans: plans for replacing the existing 
machinery, plans for financing that replacement, new fields and 
locations for investment, and so on. This has given the concentration of 
capital in the United States a new and unforeseen twist. The process of 
amalgamation during the last few years has not predominantly consisted 
in the creation of monopolies in certain branches of industry, fusing 
together automobile, copper or steel trusts, or aviation factories. It 
-has instead been a movement towards uniting apparently quite s#- 
connected companies, operating in completely heteroclite fields of pro- 
duction. There are some classical examples of this process, widely 
discussed in the American financial press, such as the Xerox-CIT 
merger, the spectacular diversification of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, or the Ling-Temco-Vought empire, 
which recently bought up the Jones and Loughlin Steel Corporation. 


What this movement really reflects is the growing pre-occupation with 
‘pure’ problems of accumulation of capital. That is to say, the im- 
perative today is to assemble enough capital and then to diversify the 
investment of that capital in such a way as to minimize risks of struct- 
ural or conjunctural decline in this or that branch—risks which are very 
great in periods of fast technological change. In other words, the 
operation of the capitalist system in the United States today shows in a 
very clear way what Marxists have always said (and what only econom- 
ists in the Soviet Union and some of their associates in East European 
countries and elsewhere are forgetting today), namely that real cost 
reduction and income maximization is impossible if profitability is 
reckoned only at plant level. In fact, it is a truth which every big 
American corporation understands, that it is impossible to have 
maximum profitability and economic rationality at plant level, and that 
it is éven impossible to achieve it at the level of a single branch of industry. 
That is why the prevailing capitalist tendency in the usa is to try to 
combine activities in a number of branches of production. The type of 
financial empire which is springing up as a result of this form of 
operation is a fascinating object of study for Marxists. 


But the more Big Capital is exclusively pre-occupied with problems of 
capital accumulation and reproduction, the more it leaves plant 
management and organization of production to lower-echelon experts, 
and the more the smooth running of the economy must clash with the 
survival of private property and of the hierarchical structure of the 
factory. The absentee factory-owners and money-juggling financiers 
divorced from the productive process are not straw men. They retain 
ultimate power—the power to open or to close the plant, to shut it in 
one town and relaunch it 2,000 miles away, to suppress by one stroke of 
their pens 20,000 jobs and ṣo skills acquired at the price of long 
human efforts. This power must seem more and more arbitrary and 
absolute in the eyes of the true technicians who precisely do mot wield 
the decisive power, that of the owners of capital. The higher the level of 
education and scientific knowledge of the average worker-technician, 
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the more obsolete must become the attempts of both capitalists and 
managers to maintain the hierarchical and authoritarian structure of 
the plant, which even contradicts the logic of the latest techniques— 
the need for flexible co-operation within the factory in the place of a 
rigid chain of command. 


4. The Erosion of Real Wage Increases through Inflation 


Since the beginning of the sixties and the advent of the Kennedy 
Administration, stractural unemployment has gone down and the rate 
of growth of the American economy has gone up. This shift has been 
generally associated with an increased rate of inflation in the American 
economy. The concrete origins and source of this inflation are to be lo- 
cated not only in the huge military establishment—although, of course, 
this is the main cause—but also in the vastly increased indebtedness of 
the whole American society. Private debt has accelerated very quickly; 
io the last 15 years it has gone up from something like 65 per cent to 
something like 120 per cent of the internal national income of the 
country, and this percentage is rising all the time. It passed the 
$1,000,0000,000 (thousand billion) mark a few years ago, in 1966, and is 
continually rising at a quicker rate than the national income itself. 
The specific price behaviour of the monopolistic and oligopolistic 
corporations, of course, interlocks with this inflationary process. 


This is not the place to explore the technical problems of inflation. 
But it should be emphasized that the result of these inflationary 
tendencies, combined with the Vietnam war, has been that, for the 
first time for over three decades the growth of the real disposable 
income of the American working class has stopped. The highest 
point of that disposable real income was reached towards the end of 
1965 and the beginning of 1966. Since then it has been going down. The 
downturn has been very slow—probably less than 1 per cent per 
annum. Nevertheless it is a significant break in a tendency which has 
continued practically without interruption for the last 35 years. This 
downturn in the real income of the workers has been the result of two 
processes: on the one hand inflation, and on the other a steep increase 
in taxation since the beginning of the Vietnamese war. There is a very 
clear and concrete relation between this halt in the rise of the American 
working class’s real income, and the growing impatience which exists 
today in American working class circles with the us Establishment as 
such, whose distorted reflection was partly to be seen in the Wallace 


movement. 


It is, of course, impossible to speak at this stage of any political 
opposition on the part of the American working class to the capitalist 
system as such. But if American workers accepted more or less easily 
and normally the integration of their trade union leadership into the 
Democratic Party during the long period which started with the 
Roosevelt Administration, this acceptance was a product of the fact 
that their real income and material conditions, especially their social 
security, improved during that period. Today that period seems to be 
coming to an end. The current stagnation of proletarian real income 
means that the integration of the trade union bureaucracy into the 
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bourgeois Democratic Party is now no longer accepted quite so easily 
as it was cven four years ago. This was evident during the Presidential 
Election campaign of 1968. The UAW leadership organized their usual 
special convention to give formal endorsement to the Democratic 
candidates, Humphrey and Muskie. This time they got a real shock. 
Of the thousand delegates who normally come to these conventions, 
nearly one half did not show up at all. They no longer supported the 
Democratic Party with enthusiasm. They had lost any sense of identifi- 
cation with the Johnson Administration. All the talk about welfare 
legislation, social security, medicare and the other advantages which 
the workers had gained during the last four years was largely neutral- 
ized in their eyes by the results of inflation and of increased taxation on 
their incomes. ‘The fact was that their real wages had stopped growing 
and were even starting to decline a little. 


It is well known that dollar inflation in the United States has created 
major tensions in the world monetary system. Inside the usa, there is 
now a debate among different circles of the ruling class, the political 
personnel of the bourgeoisie, and the official economic experts, as to 
whether to give priority to restoring the us balance of payments, or to 
maintaining the present rate of growth. These two goals seem to be 
incompatible. Each attempt to stifle inflation completely, to re-establish 
a very stable currency, can only be ensured by deflationary policies 
which create unemployment—and probably unemployment on 
a considerable scale. Each attempt to create full employment and to 
quicken the rate of growth inevitably increases inflation and with it 
the general loss of power of the currency. This is the dilemma which 
confronts the new Republican administration today as it confronted 
Johnson yesterday. It is impossible to predict what course Nixon will 
choose, but it is quite possible that his economic policy will be closer to 
that of the Hisenhower Administration than to that of the Kennedy- 
Johnson Administrations. 


A group of leading American businessmen, who form a council of 
business advisors with semi-official standing, published a study two 
weeks before the November 1968 election which created a sensation 
in financial circles. They stated bluntly that in order to combat inflation, 
at least 6 per cent unemployment was needed. These American business- 
men are far more outspoken than their British counterparts, who are 
already happy when there is talk about 3 per cent unemployment. 
Unemployment of 6 per cent in the United States means about 5,000,000 
permanently without work. It is a high figure compared to the present 
level, to the level under ‘normal’ conditions, outside of recessions. If 
Niron should move in that direction, in which the international 
bankers would like to push him, the American bourgeoisie will en- 
counter increased difficulty in keeping the trade-union movement 
quiescent and ensuring that the American workers continue to accept 
the integration of their union bureaucracy into the system, passively 
submitting to both bosses and union bureaucrats. 


5. The Social Consequences of Public Squalor 


There is a further consequence of inflation which will have a growing 


impact on the American economy and especially on social relations in 
the United States. Inflation greatly intensifies the contradiction be- 
tween ‘private affluence’ and ‘public squalor’, This contradiction has 
been highlighted by liberal economists like Galbraith, and is today very 
striking for a European visiting the United States. The extent to which 
the public services in that rich country have broken down is, in fact, 
astonishing. The huge budget has still not proved capable of main- 
taining a minimum standard of normally functioning public services. 
In late 1968, the New York Times Magazins, criticizing the American 
postal services, revealed that the average letter travels between 
Washington and New York more slowly today that it did a hundred 
years ago on horseback in the West. In a city like New York street 
sweeping has almost entirely disappeared. Thoroughfares are gener- 
ally filthy: in the poorer districts, streets are hardly ever cleaned. 
In the richer districts, the burgers achieve clean streets only because 
they pay private workers out of their own pockets to sweep the 
streets and keep them in more or less normal conditions. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary phenomenon, at any rate for the European, is that 
of certain big cities in the South-West, like Houston ot Phoenix, 
which have half a million inhabitants or more and yet do not have any 
public transport system wbatsosysr: not a broken-down system—just 
no system at all. There are private cars and nothing else—no buses, 
no trams, no subways, nothing. 

The contradiction between private affluence and public squalor has 
generally been studied from the point of view of the consumer, and 
of the penalties or inconveniences that it imposes on the average 
citizen. But there is another dimension to this contradiction which 
will become more and more important in the years to come. This is 
its impact on what one could call the ‘producers’, that is to say of the 
people who are employed by public administration. 


The number of these employees is increasing very rapidly. Public 
administration is already the largest single source of employment in the 
United States, employing over 11,000,000 wage earners. The various 
strata into which these 11,000,000 can be divided are all chronically 
underpaid. They have an average income which is lower than the in- 
come of the equivalent positions in private industry. This is not ex- 
ceptional; similar phenomena have existed or exist in many European 
countries. But the results—results which have-often been seen in 
Europe during the last 10 or 15 years—are now for the first time 
appearing on a large scale in the United States. - 


Public employees, who in the past were outside the trade-union move- 
ment and indeed any form of organized social activity, are today be- 
coming radicalized at least at the union level. They are organizing, 
they are agitating, and they are demanding incomes at least similar to 
those which they could get in private industry. In a country like the 
United States, with the imperial position it occupies on a world 
scale, the vulnerability of the social system to any increase in trade- 
union radicalism by public employees is very great. A small example 
will do as illustration. In New York recently both police and firemen 
were, not officially but effectively, on strike—at the same time. They 
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merely worked to rule, and thereby disorganized the whole urban life 
of the city. Everything broke down. In fact, for six days total traffic 
chaos reigned in New York. Drivers could park their cars anywhere 
without them being towed away. (Under normal conditions, between 
two and three thousand cars are towed away by the police each day 
in New York.) For those six days, with motorists free to park where 
they liked, the town became completely blocked after an hour of 
morning trafhc—just because the police wanted a 10 per cent rise in wages. 


The economic rationale of this problem needs to be understood. It 
is very important not to see it simply as an example of mistaken 
policy on the part of public administrators or capitalist politicians, 
but rather as the expression of basic tendencies of the capitalist system. 
One of the main trends of the last 25 or 30 years of European capitalism 
has been the growing socialization of all indirect costs of production. 
This constitutes a very direct contribution to the realization of private 
profit and to the accumulation of capital. Capitalists increasingly want 
the State to pay not only for electrical cables and roads, but also for 
research, development, education, and social insurance. But once this 
tendency towards the socialization of indirect costs of production get 
under way, it is obvious that the corporations will not accept large in- 
creases in taxation to finance it. If they were to pay the taxes needed 
to cover all these costs, there would in fact be no ‘socialization’. They 
would continue to pay for them privately, but instead of doing so 
directly they would pay indirectly through their taxes (and pay for the 
administration of these payments too). Instead of lessening the burden, 
such a solution would in fact increase it. So there is an inevitable 
institutionalized resistance of the corporations ‘and of the capitalist 
class to increasing taxes up to the point where they would make possi- 
ble a functional public service capable of satisfying the needs of the 
entire population. For this reason, it is probable that the gap between 
the wages of public employees and those of private workers in the 
United States will remain, and that the trend towards radicalization of 
public employees—both increased unionization and even possibly 
political radicalization—will continue. 


Moreover, it is not without importance that a great number of uni- 
versity students enter public administration—both graduates and so- 
called drop-outs. Even today, if we look at the last four or five years, 
- many young people who were student leaders or militants three or 
four years ago are now to be found teaching in the schools or working 
in municipal social services. They may lose part of their radical con- 
sciousness when they take jobs; that is the hope not only of their 
parents but also of the capitalist class. But the evidence shows that at 
least part of their political consciousness is preserved, and that there 
occurs a certain infiltration of radicalism from the student sector into 
the teaching body—especially in higher education—and into the 
various strata of public administration in which ex-students become 


employed. 
6. The Impact of Foreign Competition 
The way in which certain objective contradictions within the United 
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States economy have been slowly tending to transform the subjective 
consciousness of different groups of the country’s population—negroes, 
especially negro youth; students; technicians; public employees— 
has now been indicated. Inflation has begun to disaffect growing 
sections of the working class. But the final, and most important, 
moment of a Marxist analysis of us imperial society today has not yet 
been reached—that is the threat to American capitalism now posed by 
international competition. 


Traditionally, American workers have always enjoyed much higher 
real wages than European workers. The historical causes for this 
phenomenon are well known. They are linked with the shortage of 
labour in the United States, which was originally a largely empty 
country. Traditionally, American capitalist industry was able to absorb 
these higher wages because it was practically isolated from international 
competition. Very few European manufactured goods reached the 
United States, and United States industry exported only a small part of 
its output. Over the last 40 years, of course, the situation has slowly 

American industry has become ever more integrated into the 
world market. It participates increasingly in international competition, 
both because it exports more aod because the American domestic 
market is rapidly itself becoming the principal sector of the world 
market, since the exports of all othe: capitalist countries to the United 
States have been growing rapidly. Here a major paradox seems to arise. 
How can American workers earn real wages which are between two 
and three times higher than real wages in Western Europe, and between 
four and five times higher than real wages in Japan, while American 
industry is involved in international competition? 


The answer is, of course, evident. These higher wages have been 
possible because United States industry has operated on a much 
higher level of productivity than European or Japanese industry. It 
has enjoyed a productivity gap, or as Engels said of British industry in 
the 19th century, a productivity monopoly on the world market. This 
productivity monopoly is a function of two factors: higher technology, 
and economy of scale—that is a much larger dimension of the average 
factory or firm. Today, both of these two causes of the productivity gap 
are threatened. The technological advance over Japan or Western 
Europe which has characterized American imperialism is now dis- 
appearing very rapidly. The very trend of massive capital export to the 
other imperialist countries which distinguishes American imperialism, 
and the very nature of the so-called ‘multi-national’ corporation 
(which in nine cases out of ten is in reality an American corporation), 
diffuses American technology on a world scale, thus equalizing tech- 
nological levels at least among the imperialist countries. At the same 
time, it tends, of course, to increase the gap between the imperialist and 
the semi-colonial countries. Today, one can say that only in a few 
special fields such as computers and aircraft does American industry 
still enjoy a real technological advantage over its European and 
Japanese competitors. But these two sectors, although they may be 

very important for the future, are not decisive for the total export 
aa import market either in Europe or in the United States, nor will 
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they be decisive for the next 10 or 20 years. So this advantage is a little 
less important than certain European oo have claimed. 


If one looks at other sectors, in which the technological advantage is 
disappearing or has disappeared—such as steel, automobiles, electrical 
appliances, textiles, furniture, or certain types of machinery—it is 
evident that a massive invasion of the American market by foreign 
products is taking place. In steel, something between 15 and 20 per 
cent of American consumption is today imported from Japan and 
Western Europe. The Japanese are beginning to dominate the West 
Coast steel market, and the Europeans to take a large slice of the East 
Coast market. It is only in the Mid-West, which is still the major 
industrial region of the United States, that imported steel is not widely 
used. But with the opening of the St. Lawrence seawny, even there the 
issue may be doubtful in the future. Meanwhile, automobiles are im- 
ported into the United States today at a rate which represents 10-15 
per cent of total annual consumption. This proportion too could very 
quickly go up to 20-25 per cent. There is a similar development in 
furniture, textiles, transistor radios and portable television sets; ship- 
building and electrical appliances might be next. 


So far, the gradual disappearance of the productivity differential has 
created increased competition for American capitalism in its own home 
market. Its foreign markets are seriously threatened or disappearing in 
certain fields like automobiles and steel. This, of course, is only the 
first phase. If the concentration of European and Japanese industry 
starts to create units which operate on the same scale as American units, 
with the same dimensions as American coporations, then American 
industry will ultimately find itself in an impossible position. It will then 
have to pay three times higher wages, with the same productivity as the 
Europeans or the Japanese. That would be an absolutely untenable 
situation, and it would be the beginning of a huge structural crisis for 
American industry. 
t 


Two examples should suffice to show that this is not a completely 
fantastic perspective. The last merger in the Japanese steel industry 
created a Japanese corporation producing 22,000,000 tons of steel a 
year. In the United States, this would make it the second biggest steel 
firm. On the other hand, in Europe the recent announcement that Fiat 
and Citroen are to merge by 1970 has created an automobile corpora- 
tion producing 2,000,000 cars a year; this would make it the third 
largest American automobile firm, and it would move up into second 
place, overtaking Ford, if the momentum of its mte of growth, 
compared with the current rate of growth in the American industry, 
were maintained for another three or four years. 


These examples make it clear that it is possible for European and 
Japanese firms, if the existing process of capital concentration con- 


tinues, to attain not only a comparable technology but also com- 
parable scale to that of the top American firms. When they reach that 
level, American workers’ wages are certain to be attacked, because it is 
not possible in the capitalist world to produce with the same produc- 
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tivity as rivals abroad and yet pay workers at home two or three times 
higher wages. 


7. The Wage Differentials Enjoyed by American Workers 


The American ruling class is becoming increasingly aware that the 
huge wage differential which it still grants its workers is a handicap in 
international competition. Although this handicap has not yet become 
a serious fetter, American capitalists have already begun to react to it 
in various ways over the past few years. 


The export of capital is precisely designed to counteract this wage 
differential. The American automobile trusts have been investing 
almost exclusively in foreign countries, where they enjoy lower wages 
and can therefore far more easily maintain their share of the world 
market, with cars produced cheaply in Britain or Germany, rather than 
for higher wages inside the United States. Another attempt to keep 
down the growth of real wages was the type of incomes policy advo- 
cated by the Kennedy and Johnson administrations—auntil 1966, when 
it broke down as a result of the Vietnam war. A third form of counter- 
action has been an intensification of the exploitation of labour—in 
particular a speed-up in big industry which has produced a structural 
transformation of the American working class in certain fields. ‘This 
speed-up has led to a work rhythm that is so fast that the average 
adult worker is virtually incapable of keeping it up for long. This has 
radically lowered the age structure in certain industries, such as 
automobiles or steel. Today, since it is increasingly difficult to stay in 
plants (under conditions of speed-up) for 10 years without becoming a 
nervous or physical wreck, up to 40 per cent of the automobile workers 
of the United States are young workers. Moreover, the influx of black 
workers in large-scale industry has been tremendous as a result of the 
same phenomenon, since they are physically more resistant. Today, 
there are percentages of 35, 40 or 45 per cent black workers in some of 
the key automobile factories. In Ford’s famous River Rouge plant, 
there are over 40 per cent black workers; in the Dodge automobile 
plant in Detroit, there are over 50 per cent. These are still exceptional 
cases—although there are also some steel plants with over 50 per cent 
black workers. But the average employment of black workers in United 
States industry as a whole is far higher than the demographic average of 


10 per cent: it is something like 30 per cent. 


None of these policies has so far had much effect. However, if the 
historic moment arrives when the productivity gap between American 
and West European and Japanese industry is closed, American capital- 
ism will have absolutely no choice but to launch a far more ruthless 
attack on the real wage levels of American workers than has oc- 
curred hitherto in Western Europe, in the various countries where a 
small wage differential existed (Italy, France, West Germany, England 
and Belgium, at different moments during the sixties), Since the wage 
differential between Europe and America is not a matter of 5, 10, or 
15 per cent, as it is between different Western European countries, but 
is of the order of 200-300 per cent, it is easy to imagine what an 
enormous handicap this will become when productivity becomes 
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comparable, and how massive the reactions of American capitalism will 
then be. 


It is necessary to stress these facts in order to adopt a Marxist, in other 
words a materialist and not an idealist approach to the question of the 
attitudes of the American working class towards American society. 
It is true that there is a very close inter-relation between the anti- 
communism of the Establishment, the arms expediture which makes 
possible a high level of employment, the international role of American 
imperialism, the surplus profits which the latter gets from its inter- 
national investments of capital, and the military apparatus which 
defends these investments. But one thing must be understood. The 
American workers go along with this whole system, not in the first 
place because they are intoxicated by the ideas of anticcommunism. 
They go along with it because it has been capabie of delivering the 
goods to them over the last 30 years. The system has been capable of 
giving them higher wages and a higher degree of social security. It is 
this fact which has determined their acceptance of anticcommunism, 
and not the acceptance of anti-communism which has determined social 
stability. Once the system becomes less and less able to deliver the 
goods, a completely new situation will occur in the United States. 


Trade-union consciousness is not only negative. Or, to formulate 
this more dialectically, trade-union consciousness is in and by itself 
socially neutral. It is neither reactionary nor revolutionary. It becomes 
reactionary when the system is capable of satisfying trade-union de- 
mands. It creates a major revolutionary potential once the system is no 
longer capable of satisfying basic trade-union demands. Such a 
transformation of American society under the impact of the inter- 
national competition of capital is today knocking at the door of us 
capitalism. 


The liberation struggles of the peoples of the Third World, with 
their threat to American imperialist investment, will also play an im- 
portant role in ending the long socio-economic equilibrium of American 
capitalism. But they do not involve such dramatic and immediate 
economic consequences as the international competition of capital 
could have, if the productivity gap were filled. 


As long as socialism or revolution are only ideals preached by militants 
because of their own convictions and consciousness, their social im- 
pact is inevitably limited. But when the ideas of revolutionary 
socialism are able to unite faith, confidence and consciousness with the 
immediate material interest of a social class in revolt—the working 
class, then their potential becomes literally explosive. In that sense, 
the political radicalization of the working class, and therewith socialism, 
will become a practical proposition in the United States within the next 
10 or 15 years, under the combined impact of all these forces which 
have been examined here. After the black workers, the young workers, 
the students, the technicians and the public employees, the mass of the 
American workers will put the struggle for socialism on the immediate 
historical agenda in the United States. The road to revolution will then 


be open. 
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Martin Nicolaus 


S.F. State: 
History takes a leap 


No previous American university struggle has been as long, violent and bitter 
as the strike now being fought at San Francisco State College. None has sent 
shock waves through so much of the society, or created as deep a polarization. 
Only in American colonies and dependencies abroad, or in the history of Ameri- 
can labour before the present generation of students was born, are there equals to 
this conflict. At S.F. State, history has not merely moved, it has leaped. 


Although it is chronologically the successor to the preat confrontation at 
Columbia in the spring of 1968, and to the smaller-scale crisis over Eldridge 
Cleaver at Berkeley in the fall of the same year, the S.F. State strike has few 
clear lines of continuity with the overt concerns of these or previous student 
movements of the 1960s. The 1964 Berkeley Free Speech Movement’s pre- 
occupations seem almost a gentlemen’s disagreement in comparison; free 
speech and the right to organize have not been issues here, although they have 
been brutally denied in the process. Direct ties between the university and the 
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war corporations, the central overt issue at Columbia, are absent io. 
significant proportions at State. The Cleaver crisis is a precendent only 
formally in that both he and George Murray at S.F. State are on the 
central committee of the Black Panther Party, and both were denied the 
right to teach. But Eldridge Cleaver was involved in teaching elite 
whites, whereas the struggle at State is about working class blacks. 

Except among white strike supporters, whose sense of political identity 
remains shadowy, there is little specific identification or sense of con- 
tinuity, other than sympathy, with this history. Something different is 
happening here which requires some background by way of introduc- 
tion. 


Channelled Education 


The so-called public higher education system in California is united! 
only at the top in the state government. Below, it runs in three separate 
channels, Highest is the university system, which accepts the top- 
ranking 12 per cent of high school graduates, has sole power to grant 
PhD’s and train for the professions, gives a more costly education, and 
costs more to attend. Berkeley is part of that system. Cheaper is the 
state college system, where the conflict is now. The colleges accept the 
top-ranked one-third of high school graduates, do not give higher than 
the m.a., spend less per student. The two-year junior colleges are the 
bottom track. 


Half of the students in the university system come from homes where 
family income is over $12,000. In the college system, half come from 
over $10,000. Thats only a $2,000 difference, but it divides, for ex- 
ample, the unionized worker in a skilled trade (and his son or daughter) 
from his shop supervisor. Added to the difference between what the 
state spends at each place for facilities, equipment and staff, plus the 
difference in prestige, it amounts to a different universe. 


The university system prepares for careers, the college system trains for 
jobs. The university graduate may become a professor, an executive, an 
official, a specialist. State colleges turn out teachers, accountants, 
functionaries, technicians. 


Many of the jobs the state college system trains for are unionized, or be- 
coming organized. Although the statistics do not show a predominance 
of students from industrial working-class families at the college, lahour’s 
attitude toward the college system is more proprietary. These are the 
schools—not so much the upper-channel universities—where stable, 
unionized working families want to send their kids. And where they 
have a better—though still slim—chance of being admitted; and of 
being able to afford it. 


Lack of Continuity 

The difference between the channels of the system accounts for part of 
the lack of continuity between S.F. State issues and the issues of previ- 
aus student movements. Most of these have been at upper-channel 
universities or at even more elite small private liberal arts colleges. The 
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different backgrounds, contexts and destinations of the students 
create a different political emphasis. 


Free speech, for example, is a more primary concern for people from 
backgrounds, and headed for careers, in occupations where ‘free’ 
speaking, writing and thinking is essential to the job: college teaching, 
decision-making in industry or government, research, analysis and 
publication of various kinds. Especially at the upper levels. Most 
state college students, by contrast, are headed for jobs where their 
Opinions may never be asked for, and where the ability to reach 
independent conclusions on the basis of a free exchange of ideas will get 
them fired. Free speech, in that sense, becomes almost a luxury. This 
reflects back into political concerns on campus. 


Separation of the university from war corporations is not an issue. The 
corporations need to take over expensive and sophisticated labora- 
tories, the most sifted selection of researchers. These exist in the 
upper-channel graduate schools, not in the state colleges. The most 
direct military link at S.F. State is Air Force rorc (Reserve Officer 
Training Corps). State s.p.s. won a referendum to kick ROTC off campus 
in the spring, but the faculty refused to go along with this decision. 
Getting students to stop going in is another matter. AFROTC is a low- 
casualty easy cop-out from Vietnam duty. Not the same politics applies 
as in kicking ra (Institute for Defense Analysis) out of Columbia or 
Stanford. 


The channels make a difference also in protests about the whole 
range of educational-process issues clustered around the ‘university as 
factory’ analysis. Upper-channel universities tend to breed expectations 
based on the liberal arts college model. The introduction of industrial 
methods into education cteates shock there. Much protest energy goes 
into retaining or resurrecting features of the pre-industrial model. 
This happened also at State, and created two oases, ‘experimental 
college’ and ‘programs’, from which much movement energy radiates. 
But the majority remain in the factory, know that it is a factory (even 
the trustees refer to it as ‘plant”) and have the factory mentality. Protest- 
ing against the industrial revolution in education is a different (and 
easier) kind of politics than relating to it, finding the contraditions in it, 
moving on them. 


This is one set of reasons why the State strike is a political jump: 
different channels. - 


Non-White Leadership 


Unprecedented also is the fact of non-white leadership, or rather, 
white non-leadership. Organized under the name Third World Libera- 
tion Front, a coalition of black, Chicano (Mexican-American), Latia- 
American, Filipino, Chinese and Japanese student groups has held 
unquestioned political, moral and tactical leadership throughout 
the long strike process. Initiated and dominated by the Black Students 
Union, the TWLr’s total campus base is less than 10 per cent. Yet four 
thousand students (two-thirds of the full time student body) at one 
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point marched in support of the strike, and 80 per cent of students havı 
honoured the strike by staying out of class. Blacks have led studens 
movements at Negro colleges, blacks have led whites in black territory 
(sNcc in Mississippi), but never before have blacks and browns and 
yellows so definitely led whites on the whites’ own turf. 


Personal charisma does not account for much of this impact. Several on 
the leadership can employ some of the stock charismatic traits and 
mannerisms, and can be extremely articulate speakers, but spellbinding 
oratory has not played a great role in their self-presentation to whites. 
There is no one figure who stands out as guiding genius or star. Nox 
have charisma and flamboyance, even genuine, saved several other 
BSU-initiated strikes at other California state colleges from self-isolatior 
and decline. Black magnetism played a role at State in ssu’s earlier 
relations to the white movement, but retreated into the background 


as the strike progressed. 


In the course of the struggle the leadership cut back on jiving until it 
operated actually below the average level of exaggeration in politics. 
This has paid off in the absence of a credibility gap. It also kept the 
fight off the rhetorical escalator. After a day of aggressive tactics, the 
leadership remained free to switch to peaceful picketing the next 
day without risking loss of its reputation for militancy. This ability to 
change tactics has been one of the geniuses of the strike. 


The Tw also rotates its leaders, even when this means a slight loss ip 
short-run effectiveness. No one man has been allowed to get function- 
ally stereo-typed: for example, as a press spokesman, rally leader, white 
liaison, etc. TWLF will have to speak for itself whether this has been e 
matter of deliberate policy or whether it just ‘worked out’ that way. It 
has meant fewer leaders going on ego-trips of their own, developing 
ptivate constituencies, getting cast as star by the media, etc. The medis 
image, as a result, had been one of depth, unanimity and seriousness; 
even the tv people have learned to say ‘a leader’ instead of “The 
Leader’. The on-campus effect has been to build more respect for the 
group as a whole, and to cut down on hero worship and all the 
infantilism that goes with it. One major benefit, in addition, has been 
the movement’s political invulnerability to arrest. Several leadera have 
been busted two and three times, but the group as a whole never 
noticeably skipped a beat because of it. 


The style, tactics and organization of the TwLF will have to be the new 
standard for the movement. These qualities however, will not be 
duplicatable if the politics out of which the style, tactics and organiza- 
tion grew are not also studied and applied. And these politics cannot be 
copied in every situation, as other Bsu’s have already found out. 


In smaller cities, or in cities where job-racism is rock-hard, the black 
(and brown and yellow) communities have a sharply colonial social 
profile: a mass of shantytowns with a few palaces sticking out. The 
majority of the people live at a level equal to down-and-out whites, 
way below the average level of the white working class. A few entre- 
preneurs, professionals and stooges live high on the sweat of their own 
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people and/or on white favours. The narrow band of these ‘black 
bourgeois’ are the only ones who have a hope of sending their children 
to college. Once in college, these blacks (a) cannot raise demands 
relevant to their people, because the entire college context is absurdly 
out of reach to the masses; and (b) even if they raised the demands they 
couldn’t mobilize the community muscle to back them up. 


A city like San Francisco and the Bay Area, by contrast—because an 
expanding economy and slightly more enlightened unionism have 
softened job-racism relatively—has a black community with a less lop- 
sided profile. In between the down-and-out blacks who have a choice 
between temporary menial shiftwork, welfare and crime, at the bottom, 
and the relatively prosperous black professionals, businessmen, officials, 
ctc., at the top, there is a layer of (again, relatively) stable, steady- 
working, unionized industrial and lower white collar workers. Neither 
the bottom, nor the middle, nor the top of this black community has 
parity or equality with its white counterparts. But the black middle 
segment (i.e. the black working class) is far enough advanced fora 
state college education for its children to have become more than an 
impossible dream. The black workers see no reason why, if their white 
union mates can put some of their kids into college, they cannot do the 
same. Consequently it not only makes sense to raise black demands in 
the college context, it also becomes possible to mobilize the community 
muscle to back them up. Since the black working class has not been 
exactly docile in recent years (the majority of Detroit ‘rioters’ were 
workers), it isn’t necessary to talk quite so loud; the stick is big. 


Demands 


The 10 demands first raised by the ssu (five analogous demands were 
later added by the other groups in the rwiF to make up the 15 now 
being fought for) reflect the social and political structure of the black 
community in a highly strategic way. As a little analysis shows, they 
were definitely not pulled out of a hat or done in an afternoon’s bull 
session. First, the defence of Black Panther Party member George 
Murray, the brother who was suspended for calling on black students 
to bring guns to campus to protect themselves against police attacks 
(there bad been Tac Squad raids in which ssu people were viciously 
worked over on campus) speaks straight to the bottom layer of black 
people for whom the police are a daily menace, and where the Panthers 
until very recently concentrated most of their organizing work. Although 
the Panthers have not played a foreground role in the State strike, 
their support lies prominently in reserve and swings the young black 
militants, 


Second, and more to the meat of the matter, the demand for admission 
of all minority students who apply to the college, regardless of their 
qualifications. On first sight this seems like an impossible and senseless 
demand stuck in as a deliberate provocation. Not so. The high schools, 
not to speak of the primary schools, where the majority of minority 
people get whatever preparation for college they’re going to get are 
rotten. So rotten that when they graduate the college considers them 
unqualified. The condition of the high schools bas long scandalized 
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black working-class community leadership, and the links between th 
high schools and the low rate of college admissions are clear. Thi 
demand speaks to that grievance. Maybe more than any of the othe 
demands, it addresses itself to the solid core of the black community 
and its needs. Note that this is not a demand for admission of mor 
blacks under existing standards of qualification; this would only oper 
the door to more kids from affluent black families who could affor 
to send them to private schools, or who can afford to live in the bette 
white districts. It is specifically 2 demand for the admission of non 
affluent blacks: Le. it has a class content in addition to a colour content. 


Cultural Distinctness 


Third (in this overview of the 15 demands), the demand for a separate 
degree-granting department of Black Studies speaks to the segment oi 
the black upper levels—and other levels—who have made a break 
with the assimilationist and integrationist philosophy of the civ+ 
rights movement and moved toward cultural distinctness in one o) 
another form. With this demand, the ssu are following in the footstep: 
of the asassinated Malcolm X. Integrationist Negro leaders have long 
supported black history and black culture coarses (S.F. State has suc! 
courses already), but elevation of these courses to departmental statu: 
with the B.A. at the end—thus assertion of black distinctiveness as : 
legitimate subject of educational specialization—is heresy to thi 
integrationists. The NAACP has gone so far as to threaten to file sui 
against any attempt to set up such a programme. 


With the exception of that venerable body, however, the remainder o. 
the black community leadership all the way right to corz and the Urbar 
League has publicly backed the strike. After the second day of wa: 
under Hayakawa, a day remembered as Bloody Tuesday, more than : 
dozen of the black community’s most prominent spokesmen appearec 
on the campus speaker’s platform at the noon rally, to vow its support 
There were individual defections subsequently, but no open break 
While the demanded 3.4. in Black Studies may not please the inte 
grationists, the demand for increased admissions compels their support 
The older generation may not care for George Murray’s style, but hi 
support among the young compels that they follow. The zsu anc 
TWLr’s unshaken insistence that the demands are inseparable (no 
negotiable) welds the black community together as it tears the whit 
power structure apatt. 


There has, in short, been very thorough political preparation in th 
formulation of these demands. They are, above all, not merely de 
mands made by a club of students in the name of a group of students 
With a campus base of less than 10 per cent, that would have bee. 
masturbation. As psu and rwLF leaders have repeatedly said, “the de 
mands are a matter of survival for onr communities? (Not for as). And 
‘We called the strike because of our needs as a peop/s, not just our need 
at the college.’ The secret, if it is a secret, of the strike’s success lies i 
this stance by the leadership: think as a people. The ‘genius’ of th 
strike flows from that principle. Style, tactics and organization wet 
moulded to the political requirements of this specific struggle. Be 
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cause it was clear about the tune it wanted to produce, the leadership 
has been able to do what Mao called ‘playing the piano’, i.e. to touch 
now one, now another key in the scale of tactics, instead of coming 
down with the elbows, or harping on one key all the time. 


Faculty Strike 


While the student leadership seems to have closed the gap that opened 
with the assassination of Malcolm X, the faculty strike has looked like a 
revival of the spirit of the labour movement of the Depression days. 


There has, in effect, been a Great Depression in California higher 
education for the past decade. In anticipation of swelling college en- 
rolments as the post-war baby boom advanced through high school, 
the legislature in 1960 adopted a Master Plan which established the 
three-channel higher education system that now exists. In addition 
to these qualitative aspects, the Master Plan contains a simple Malthu- 
sian solution to the quantitative problem of student numbers versus 
state funds. In order to prevent the supply of educated manpower 
rising too far above projected corporate requirements at the relevant 
levels of the occupation pyramid, the Plan called for a 25 per cent rela- 
tive reduction in enrolment at four-year institutions by 1970. That is, 
there were to be no cutbacks in absolute numbers of college students, 
but a reduction in the percentage of college-cligible young people who 
were to! be admitted to four-year institutions. This plan has been in 
the process of being accomplished. By raising entrance standards, fees 
and other hidden barriers, higher education has been elevated into 

a more distant privilege than was the case in the immediate postwar 
decade. No doubt one of the reasons for declining black admissions to 
the system lies in this general cutback; the principle of ‘last hired, 
first fired’ translates in education as ‘last admitted, first expelled’. 


The cutback has been accompanied by a general budget asphyxiation 
throughout the system, but particularly in the state college channel, 
where the greatest relative reduction in student enrolments was planned. 
Along with students, professors and teaching assistants have suffered 
the classic burdens of ‘economy’ squeezes and cost reduction drives 
in industry: job insecurity, lack of due process, stagnant pay levels, 
rising work loads, lagging fringe benefits. In the face of this creeping 
impoverishment, the AFT (American Federation of Teachers) local at 
S.F. State (the oldest in the system—organized the year of the Master 
Plan) has been talking statewide strike for more than a year. The issue 
on which the entire union was to go out at some time during 1969 
was a demand for reduction of work load from twelve to nine teaching 


hours. 


The outbreak of the student strike in November accelerated the 
faculty’s political development. During president Robert Smith’s 
tenure, which ended November 30, the faculty spent many days in 
continuous all-faculty meetings, looking for ways into or out of the . 
crisis. In the process of these extraordinary sessions, many of the 
traditional divisions within the faculty (rank, departments, specialities, 
age, sex, etc.) which ordinarily help to keep the body as a whole too 
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internally ripped up to move, partially broke down under the in 

fluence of the formal one-to-one equality of parliamentary procedure 

As students watched the proceedings on closed-circuit Tv, many fin 

resolutions were passed, which revealed a rising level of political self 
consciousness among many faculty. Being the expressions of a debatin» 
society, however, these remained entirely without political leverage 
The experience of impotence drove many more faculty into recognitior 
of the need for more drastic action, and wore down the antipathy, 
which many had traditionally felt for the labour movement. Smith’ 
successor Hayakawa drove others into opposition, both because o 
the total disregard of faculty legality involved in his appointment 
and because of his military approach to university problems. Opr 
Bloody Tuesday, Arr membership having been on the rise, the loca 
held a meeting and voted to request strike sanction from the city’: 
AFL-CIO labour council. Later characterized by Hayakawa as an attemp 
to ‘hitchhike’ onto the momentum of the student strike, the move wa: 
more a desperate leap to keep from being run over by student power ot 
the one hand and by Hayakawa’s punitive machinery on the other. 


Student-Faculty Alliance ? 


Nevertheless, the faculty’s moves have been open to ambiguow 
interpretatian. During the Christmas recess, as San Francisco Mayo» 
Alioto assembled flocks of mediators and arbitrators to try to cool thi 
scene out, the AFr’s position sprang two loopholes. They did mak 
amnesty for students a precondition for negotiation of their owr 
wages/hours/tenure demands, but only conditional amnesty (i.e. nc 
arrests or suspensions) during the strike, saying nothing about amnesty 
afterwards. Secondly, they did make ‘satisfaction of student demands 
a further precondition, but did not define clearly who was to judg: 
whether ‘satisfaction’ had been attained. These softnesses, and thi 
inability of arr spokesmen to state clearly what they would do if thr 
trustees agreed to negotiate with the union before the TwuF ha 
declared the student strike over, led to mistrust between the faculty 
and student strikers. 


Contrary to informed expectation, the city labour council granted 
official sanction to the arr strike on the Monday the campus re-opened 
January 6, leading to a walkout by cafeteria, library and some main- 
tenance workers. Trucks honoured arr pickets. Thus the college re- 
opened in a changed climate. On the one hand, the huge picket line 
that nearly ringed the campus the first few days enjoyed the relative 
protection of the umbrella of legitimate labour. This meant that police 
brutalized strikers mainly in paddy wagons instead of openly. On the 
other hand, the striking students now came in practice under ari 
tactical leadership. Some arr picket captains assisted police in enfor- 
cing standard picket discipline: five-foot spacing, no obstruction, no 
loud noise. Most important, the arr was committed to perimeter 
picketing and to not challenging the police ban on on-campus rallies 
and demonstrations. The price paid for labour sanction was a restric- 
tion on tactics, and a potential split in the student movement (and in 
community support) between adherents of the black-brown-yellow 
leadership on the one hand, and followers of the aFr-AFL-cIo on the 
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other. Already visible on January 7 in tactical divergences, the split 
might have widened seriously had not the trustees obtained a court 
order restraining the arr from picketing. This drove the faculty into 
the same illegitimacy in which students had operated all along. After 
an carly-morning meeting to debate this legal move, which threatened 
them with arrest and contempt charges, more than 200 aFr’ers marched 
backed to the picket line in defiance of the court order, singing 
“Solidarity Forever!’ 


Before the AFT went out on strike, i.e. before the recess, class attendance 
had been reduced to between 20 and 30 per cent. Since the arr strike, 
this figure has dropped another five to 10 per cent. The main impact of 
AFT entry has not been on the campus itself, but on other arr’ers, 
other teachers in high schools, on labour, and on public attitude. 
Previously the strike had been a hot issue, a race issue; it has now 
also become a heavy issue, a class issue. 


The White Students 


By contrast to the blacks who had more than a decade of black struggle 
to draw on, and to the teachers, who resurrected a piece of Depression- 
style defiance, the white student movement on campus has had to feel 
its way forward in unfamiliar political territory and without a tradition 
to build on. Here alone, history has limped. 


Before the strike, the campus sps chapter had been in the downward 
part of a cycle. Still moving in the ideological wake of the movement 
at upper-channel universities, the chapter came down from its near- 
victory in getting AFROTC off campus in the spring into a condition of 
stagnation, as was the rest of the student movement. Research was done 
on business connections of trustees, a talented Agitprop developed, 
and disconnected smaller projects took place, but no major issues 
within the white segment seemed to be forthcoming. 


Into this vacuum stepped the psu with its attacks on institutional 
racism. 


The quantitative aspects of racism at the college are clearly definable in 
terms of percentages and trends: non-whites are drastically under- 
represented, and their percentage on campus has actually declined 
sharply over the past 10 years. But the qualitative aspect has eluded 
such sharp definition. Relatively clear is the suppression and distortion 
of the role and condition of ethnic minorities throughout history in 
textbooks and courses. Not so clear is the question of what constitutes 
racism in attitudes and actions, particularly among white students or 
non-students who are themselves not exploiters or oppressors. BSU’s 
earlier position that all whites were inherently racist had changed by 
fall to the position that political alliances with the white radical move- 
ment were desirable and necessary, but the definition of exactly what 
constituted racist behaviour still had large fringes of vagueness. 


The energy with which the ssu pursued the attack on institutional 
racism had both an invigorating and an overwhelming impact on the 
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white movement. On the one hand, the discovery of racism in tb- 
institution gave the white movement an entire new area to pour energ 
into, and attracted new groups of people. On the other hand, tb 
whites’ insecurity as to the exact specifications of racism meant i 
practice that blacks had to be called in to do the defining at ever 
critical point. First gradually, then rapidly as the strike action begar 
the white movement became the satellite of the non-white. 


No White Demands 


At the outset of the strike, the sps and sps/px (Students for a Demo 
cratic Society/Progressive Labour) leadership won adoption of th 
position that white students would put forward no demands, Thi 
political line put the white non-leadership in the peculiar position no- 
only of having no analysis to articulate, but of being committed t 
allowing none to be articulated. 


The white role was defined as strike support. The political motivatior 
for strike support was opposition to racism. What racism meant in th 
last analysis only the black and third world brothers could define 
Hence at meetings of the white strike support committee the dis 
cussion was of three types. 1. Denunciations of racism on the part o 
the ruling class, the trustees, Hayakawa, the pigs, etc. Since there wa: 
no disagreement on these facts, this type of discussion tended to bi 
repetitive and self-advertising. 2, Denunciations of racism implicit i 
the political line advocated by other speakers. In the early stages 
students in or around sps who were searching for ways to relate strik 
issues to white students who did not already have a conditioned refle 
against ‘racism’ had to prove their innocence of this charge. Althoug} 
some new kicks were taken at the dead campus autonomy horse anc 
some other mistaken projects rightly rejected, much that would haw 
been useful was also beaten down. These ‘racism’ debates did more tx 
develop factions than to deepen the movement. Finally, there was 3 
speculation on tomorrow’s tactics. Having no demands, whites had nc 
say in tactics. This did not prevent long discussions. 


On several occasions the condition of the support committee became s 
non-directed or so close to factional explosion that Bsu/TwLF spokes 
men had to intervene directly to set people back on the track. The re 
fusal in principle to raise white demands was, however, self-imposed 
Before the Arr strike, nsu/rWLF leaders not only left the way open, bu: 
urged whites to get going in building a community-related movemen: 
around their own issues. This opportunity was certainly there as during 
the"struggle the life situation of white students became thoroughly 
politicized. Not only every aspect of campus work, including al 
relations with authority, turned out to have a political aspect, but alsc 
the relationships between student and community came into the fore 
front as political issues. Rarely was the time more appropriate fos 
whites to raise political demands about the political content anc 
direction of the educational process, and the class privilege of acces: 
to it, than in the first two weeks of Hayakawa’s régime before the aM 
made its move. 
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Despite these political problems the white strike support committee 
turned out dozens of leaflets (some reiterating anti-racism, some con- 
taining last minute news reports, some protesting police brutality), 
made thousands of phone calls, and brought hundreds of students out 
on early-morning picket lines. White militants were in the forefront of 
every confrontation and supplied the mass of bodies in the struggle. At 
critical moments when no blacks were present, such as in the early 
morning terror of Bloody Tuesday, white speakers independently held 
a rally to inform the campus and to gather a sufficient crowd to deter 
farther police raids. In every possible situation of campus warfare 
the white strike supporters proved able and fearless troops. 


Student support, although of a more passive kind, also came from 
unexpected sources, the student government and the student daily 
paper. Both had been under attack, and their autonomy threatened, 
by trustee moves simultaneous with the strike. Having a common 
enemy with the blacks, they overcame past friction and swung into sym- 
pathy. The experience of widespread police brutality turned their 
sympathy into advocacy. Consequently, potential strike opposition 
among students found itself without a written organ; whereas strikers 
had the Strike Daily (a wall-newspaper put out by independents close to 
sps) and Opex Process, a student-run arts-poetry weekly close to radical 
faculty, which ran sharp background analysis. Together the strike 
support committee, the student paper and the strike papers con- 
stituted a persistent front of radical, moderate and liberal students 
against Hayakawa and the police. What will happen when these are re- 
placed by new faces or withdrawn is another matter. 


The problem of relating the strike to white people off-campus has been 
particularly complicated by the absence of some direct white working- 
class stake in the struggle. To working-class whites who are not already 
aware of and turned off to racism, the strike does not even offera 
protection clause that white student enrolment will not be reduced as a 
result of increased black enrolment. How any kind of worker-student 
relationship can be built on this basis has been hard to see. Apart from 
‘fight racism’, the only other slogan on the tens of thousands of leaflets 
which have been distributed to whites off campus by PL has been a 
subtle variant of the regressive campus autonomy issue: “police off 
campus’. Thus the faculty, which has played the role of opponent and 
enemy of most of the previous activity of the student movement on 
campus, was at first the only link by which white students on campus 
directly relate to working-class whites off campus. A union strike, at 
least, is something white workers can relate to. An ism is not so 
effective. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


Now into its fourth month, the strike at S.F. State grows on. It has 
incredibly survived a bust of historic proportions to finish the semester 
with a thousand-strong picket line. It has become the Mother of at 
least three other strikes in the educational system, and the Brother of 
an ongoing labour strike. It has resurrected parts of the mouldering 
body of Bay Area radical-liberal politics, given birth to a promising 
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student-teacher-labour-black-brown-yellow coalition, and made itse 
the focus of state politics. The off-campus power of the strike is sever 
times and several kinds greater than a month ago, yet the powers uj 
stairs, hoping for a slim inside straight in the face of diminishing odds 
appear to have hardened their position. 


On the campus itself, the major event has been a mass arrest on Januar 
23rd. For more than two weeks after the campus reopened on Janua» 
6th student strikers led by the rwiF in the main accepted tactic 
ground rules laid down by the arr. Deriving from years of AFL-C» 
labour nonleadership, these rules are designed to be futile: picketir 
on the perimeter of the plant only, five foot spacing between picket 
no obstruction of scabs, no disruptive noises. 


Despite grumbling within the ranks, rwLr accepted these tactics by 
cause they were working. Campus attendance stayed down ne 
fifteen per cent, public attitudes were swinging toward the strike, tt 
anarchist-terrorist image was fading. There was, initially, no-need 1 
escalate, and TWLF’s tactical hand has been prudent throughout. 


By the third week, however, numbers on the picket line were beginnin 
to dwindle perceptibly. The white supporters, who supplied abou 
two-thirds or more of picket manpower, were beginning to skip day 
and stay home or else join in struggles that were developing elsewhere 
It was also partly due to plain old raw feet, partly heavy rains, partl 
boredom and political dry-rot. Absence of politics in the white strik 
support committee meetings contributed to lack of bodies on the lin 


Sitting in his office window counting pickets, Hayakawa trumpeted t 
the media that the strike had collapsed. This, and approach of fins 
exams, brought a small—but headline-grabbing—trise in attendance o 
campus, particularly visible in the library. At the same time the AF 
headed into private exploratory talks with a subcommittee of th 
Board of Trustees, refloating latent suspicions of an imminent AF 
‘sellout’. Conditions were looking rosier for the arr part of the strike 
gloomiler for the student part. 


The time had come for TWLF to make a tactical break. They called a 
on-campus rally—a repeat of pre-Christmas tactics—for Thursday 
January 23rd. Phone squads went into action and a thousand peopl 
manned the pickets that day. 


The Big Bust 


At noon, all but 200 (mostly art, though a few arr went with the mai 
body) left the perimeter and stepped onto the long-dead campus turf t 
assemble at the speaker's stand. The dispersal act came from loud 
speakers atop the Administration Building—as a dozen times in th 
past—and hundreds of helmets appeared on the horizon—also routine 
But this time, instead of sweeping the crowd off campus, the Ta 
Squad swooped in a wedge, divided the crowd in half and formed : 
ring surrounding the core. 
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Despite heroic diversionary attacks by those who escaped, (they storm- 
ed the library and drove a squad of police into retreat with picket 
sticks) the encirclement held. People outside the ring had to stand by 
impotently while police took their sweet time booking 450 people on 
the spot, one by weary one. It was the biggest mass arrest in San 
Francisco history. 


Arrestees, especially women, received extra-lousy treatment in jail, but 
responded in kind. Jailers refused phone calls and delayed notifying 
people that they had been bailed out. Women had firehoses turned on 
them. But both raised so much bedlam that near the end a jailer was 
pleading with a cop not to bring that bunch back again. 


The judge who will preside at the trial or trials will have cause to echo 
the sentiment. Having denied a defence motion requesting a mass 
trial, fearing that the Hall of Justice would be taken apart brick by 
brick, the court’s docket will be tied up for months with individual and 
small-group jury trials. The bust is an expensive headache for the 
courts. 


And for the movement. The existing bail resources were never de- 
signed for this scale of arrests. Bail for this one bust came to over 
$180,000. There will have to be dozens of benefit performances in 
front of audiences with money to get floating. The necessity of relating 
to these, primarily peacenik, constituencies, may, mean that the question 
of ‘violence’ (breaking windows, fighting back at cops) and its role 
in the strike (small in terms of incidents, large in terms of insight) will 
get soft-pedalled, leading to possible dampers on TWLF tactics in the 
future. 


For many of the busted and their parents, this confrontation with 
courts and jails had meant a step forward in consciousness, revealing 
something of the class nature of the judicial system to them. But this 
step forward still leaves them a step behind the Twir, and exposes the 
strike supporters to the often-noted conservative pressures of the legal- 
defence process. 


Nevertheless strike supporters caught a second wind, and the ‘semester’ 
ended with a picket line so massive that no amount of semantics could 
reduce it to insignificance. 


Dragon-Slaying AFT 


Meanwhile the arr has been winning battles of its own. Having 
ignored an earlier restraining order, it has gone on to ignore a subse- 
quent injunction also. And by continuing the strike in defiance of a 
state law that automatically resigns a teacher who misses five days ina 
row, the arr has slain the dragon that has intimidated so many other 
faculty initiatives. 


Calling the law’s bluff has paid off. Unable to get replacements for the 


strikers, and probably not strong enough to fire all 270 of them, the 
Trustees via Hayakawa have ‘offered to reinstate’ the teachers if they 
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go back to class for the spring semester. No concessions have bee 
made, however, on the due-process/hours/wage/autonomy demandi 
of the AFT, and the body seems solid for a lot more mileage. Nobody » 
starving or missing mortgage payments, partly thanks to financis 
support in modest amounts from other unions. 


At a press conference to reaffirm their strike stand, arr members back 

grounded their spokesman’s statement by humming, in eloquem 
unison, the melody of ‘Solidarity Forever’, and that’s how it went ow 
over the radio. Many members who were timid liberals up against . 

walla month ago are showing they have a backbone. 


Negotiations Fail 


The art’s stand has come despite persistant efforts by top city labou 
officials to engineer a unilateral deal. George Johns, head of the city’ 
AFL-CIO Labour Council, manoeuvred for weeks to produce a formul 
which would get the arr out of the strike. Johns’ proposal called fo 
the union to be ‘recognized’ as one of several campus groups authorize 
to present its views to the Trustees, for a federal ‘recommendation’ os 
the hours demand, sidestepping or revision of the five-day law, and fo 
‘independent’ (probably benevolent business) financing and staffiny 
of the rwiF’s Ethnic Studies School. 


This toothless paper was not prepared in consultation with arr mem 
bership, and indications are that Johns had no intention of letting x 
come to the rank and file for discussion in any case. 


The deal fell through when the Trustees baulked at a provision which 
would allow faculty to appeal grievances over the head of the colleg: 
president. Unable to salvage even this hollow show-point of achieve 
ment, Johns grew bitter and withdrew from the talks, blaming th 
Trustees and Reagan for what he sees as the destruction of the college. 


Labour Lends a Hand 


A smallish band of more militant trade union local leaders (Painters 
Longshoremen and Hospital Workers, now joined by the Teamsten 
Whose motto seems to be ‘opportunity forever’) are finding the S.F 
State strike an occasion to come together on a common project anc 
build community alliances. On Sunday, February 2nd, a rally at thr 
Labour Temple in S.F.’s Mission District (an international ghetto 
pulled in 600 people of all generations to hear the area-wide unite: 
front organization to support the strike. Speakers from these unio! 
locals, from the black, Latino and Japanese communities, from the now 
reviving Peace and Freedom Party, from the arr and the Twi 
delivered a long chain of brief messages pounding home the theme o 
unity between all and sundry, especially arr and TW. 


The finale to the rally anchored the rhetoric in substance. Jake Jacobs 
head of local 1561 of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers at the vas 
Standard Oil refinery in Richmond (a half-hour freeway drive north o 
San Francisco in the East Bay) reported that the membership had voter 
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unanimously to support the arr strike, and asked for student help in 
shutting Standard down. 


Although merely a tactical alliance at this stage, with neither side very 
clear about the other’s goals, the brief worker-student encounters 
which have taken place in the early dawn (lines went up at 5.30 a.m.) 
in Richmond the past two Mondays may turn out to be as fertile in pro- 
ducing new history as were the lunch-counter sit-ins fifteen years ago, 


if not more so. 


Trucks were kept out, production halted and Standard got nasty about 
what these long-haired freaks with a reputation for throwing bombs 
and burning buildings might do to its hundred megaton oilmill. The 
effect on attitudes among students has been invigorating. 


What is at Stake 


Among the hundreds of students who made the line at Standard were 
a busload from the uc at Berkeley, who piled back aboard at 10 a.m. to 
start up their own picket line outside Sather Gate. Pulled together 
directly and indirectly by the success of rw1F at State. the long-divided 
minority student groups at this upper-channel university set up a 
TWLF of their own three weeks ago and called a strike to demand 
ethnic studies. And also triggered by the State strike, a strike has been 
flashing on and off at Mission High School in San Francisco. 


At stake now is far more than the question whether x number of stu- 
dents will get fitting degrees. The issue broached, now, is whether or 
not the class of people which includes Standard Oil, Reagan, the 
Trustees, Alioto, Hayakawa, the School Board and the Tac Squad shall 
remain the masters of this patch of earth, or whether this land shall pass 
to the people. 
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Communism and China 


Ideology in Flux 


Benjamin L Schwartz 


In this collection of essays one of America’s leading specialists in Chinese affairs discusses the 
evolution of the Chinese People’s Republic in terms of its internal development and its relations to 
the Communist world. He also poses some important questions relevant to the Washington- 
Peking stalemate. 
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Britain and the Russian Civil War 
November 1918 - February 1920 
(Anglo-Soviet Relations 1917-1921 Volume IT) 


Richard H. Ullman 


This volume, the second in a three-volume work, gives an account of how the British Government 
extricated itself from its deep involvement in the attempt to crush the embryonic Bolshevist 
regime in 1918. 2maps 16 plates 
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Two Innocents in Red China 


Jacques Hébert and Pierre Elliott Trudeau: 


This is the diary of an eventful trip taken by two libertarian intellectuals who went to observe 
China in the midst of the Greap Leap Forward. Their political insight enabled them to penetrate 
the fog of official jargon and to ses the human realities of China, both good and evil. 
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Modern China’s Search for a Political Form 


Edited by Jack Gray 


This symposium, based on a Working Group on China and the World organized by Chatham 
House, examines some of the historical antecedents of the communist revolution in China. 
4text-figures 1 map 
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“lao Tse-tung 


Talk on Strategic Dispositions 


as published in Shaoshan, 
a newspaper of Red Guards of the “Red Flag’ tendency. 


«. Four Stages in the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) 


[he first year of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution was for making the 
«rangements; the second is for striving for victory, establishing temporary 
power structures, and the revolutionizing of thinking; the third is for tidying 
1p. The main things to be done at present are major criticism and the achieving 
of great alliances and triple combinations.! 


The publication of Yao Wen-yuan’s article? was a signal. This signal was firmly 
»pposed by P’eng Chen3 and others; even my suggestion that it should be 
printed as a pamphlet was utterly rejected. As a result I had to take charge of the 
drafting of the May 16th Notice,4 in which the question of lines and the question 
of the two roads was clearly brought up. Most people thought at the time that 
ny understanding was out of date, and at times I was the only person to agree 
with my own suggestions. Later I went with this spirit to the Eleventh Plenum 
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of the Eighth Central Committee,> where I was supported by a fair 
narrow majority, though many comrades did not accept it: Li-Chin; 
ch’uan® didn’t, and Liu Lan-t’ao’ didn’t either. We’ll see how thinp 
work out. From the publication of Yao Wen-yuan’s article to tl 
Eleventh Plenum was the first stage of the Great Proletarian Cultur 


Revolution. 


After the working meeting of the Central Committee! the emphas 
was on criticizing the bourgeois reactionary line. As the criticism of tb 
line aroused the revolutionary enthusiasm of many revolutionaries, t} 
revolutionary intellectuals and the young students were the first t 
achieve consciousness, which is in accordance with the laws of revoh 
tionary development. In January of this year the Shanghai worke: 
rose, as did the workers of the whole country and the peasants tox 
when the January Storm’ swept across the country. The developmer 
of the movement showed that the workers and peasants are still tk 
main force—the soldiers are only workers and peasants in uniform, s 
that workers, peasants and soldiers are, at root, workers and peasant 
Only when the broad masses of workers and peasants arose was a 
that bourgeois stuff thoroughly smashed; while the revolutionar 
intellectuals and the young students had to fall back into a subsidiar 
place. 


Isn’t that sor As soon as the workers rose they smashed reactionar 
economism,™ seized power from the people in authority taking tbh 
capitalist road, and hastened revolutionary great alliances and trip) 
combinations, The triple combination is a law of the development of 
revolutionary movement: it was in the democratic revolution and it » 
too in the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. In the May Fourt 
Movement” of the democratic revolution the revolutionary intellec» 
uals were the first to be awakened and the first to set things going, br 
very soon atterwards the workers and peasants were the main force į 
the revolutionary storms of the Northern Expedition 1 and the Lon 
March. 


From the Eleventh Plenum of the Eighth Central Committee to tb 
January Storm can be regarded as the second stage. From the Januar 
Storm, the power seizures, the great alliances and the triple combins 
tions onwards can be taken as the third stage. Although the broa 
masses of the workers and peasants gave an impulse to the gree 
-alliances, and although the Central Committee also hoped that gres 
alliances would be rapidly achieved, yet the proletariat has to follov 
the proletarian world outlook in changing the world. The bourgeois 
has to change the world in accordance with its own world outlook. Th- 
petit-bourgeois and bourgeois ideology that was in full spat 
among the intellectuals and the young students, however, wrecke 
this situation. Each class still has to express itself stubbornly. As th 
laws of class struggle can’t be changed in accordance with men’ 
subjective wills we have been unable to form alliances, and the alliance 
that were tormed have split apart very quickly and don’t hold togethe 
any more. We will have to slow our pace somewhat. 


After the publication of Ch’i Pen-ya’s ‘Patriotism or National Be 
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trayal °° and of “The essence of “Self-Cultivation” lies in betraying the 
Proletarian Dictatorship’!* the movement moved into the fourth stage. 
This is a crucial moment in the struggle between the two lines and the 
two classes. Here, by the way, I have something to say on the question 
of attitudes to those who have been deluded. Most of them are workers, 
peasants aod key cadres of the Party and League. We must have 
confidence in over 95 per cent of the masses and the cadres; con- 
sequently we must also have confidence in those who have been 
temporarily deluded. This is a question everyone really ought to think 
about. 


The workers, peasants and soldiers have no direct contacts with 
counter-revolutionary revisionists. On top ot this, these counter- 
revolutionary revisionists all fly the red flag to attack the red flag. 
They go under the colours of Central Committee directives. Yet again, 
the masses of workers, peasants and soldiers as well as the cadres who 
are the mainstay of the Party and the League have strong proletarian 
emotions. Thus they were easily put upon; but once they reform that 
will be all right. 


The lid has now been taken off the class struggle. The masses of 
workers and peasants have really been aimed with Marxist-Leninism; 
this is a powerful material force. The intellectuals have always been 
quicker on the uptake than the workers and peasants, and they are also 
rather more flexible and adaptable, but they often have a definite 
tendency to opportunism. If revolutionary intellectuals want to carry 
revolution through to the end they must continually reform themselves 
through labour. This is because the education that they, including the 
young students, have received over several decades is basically bour- 
geois; bourgeois thinking has blended into their bloodstream, and 
unless they make big efforts to change their world outlook things will 
start turning into their opposites. I still think that the great majority of 
intellectuals, whether inside or outside the Party, remain basically 
bourgeois. Please will you all consider whether or not this view is out 
of date. In this crucial moment of the class struggle we must stress 
the reform of our own world outlook. 


2. The Great Strategic Disposition at Present is Achieving Great 
Alliances and Triple Combinations through Major Revolutionary 
Criticism. 


The present Great Cultural Revolution will not end soon. It will 
develop even more deeply and on an even larger scale. The small hand- 
ful of the biggest power-holders in the Party taking the capitalist road 
must be criticized with even more concentrated forces. We must make 
propaganda about the Eleventh Plenum; we must talk about our 
achievements and our line. If we are to overthrow the small handful of 
the biggest power-holders taking the capitalist road we must do so not 
only ofganizationally but also politically, ideologically, and in the 
realm of theory. This is a vital issue for the country and the world. If 
revisionism is not overthrown it will stage a restoration. This is a 
great historical task. Looking forward, it is very far indeed from being 
completed. 
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In this great struggle we must turn the spearhead towards the power- 
holders taking the capitalist road, towards revisionists. Some of these 
people have infiltrated the Party and usurped positions of leadership. 
They are the supporters and protectors of all the ghosts and monsters”, 
They are all ambitious scheming hypocrites from the exploiting classes. 
They pretend to comply when they are inwardly disobeying. They are 
two-faced and treacherous, talking like people to your face and like 
devils behind your back. They often use Marxist-Leninist phrases as 
their shop-signs while making a great commotion after a ‘but’. Those 
who fly the red flag are even more dangerous. We must be very much 
on our guard against this. 


Something of which I personally think we can see the first signs ap 
present is giving up the struggle against the enemy, the struggle against 
the biggest power-holders in the Party who are taking the capitalist 
line. When I raised this question in the last discussion forum here I 
said that we ought to make a programme aimed at the biggest of the 
power-holders in the Party taking the capitalist road. At present this 
contradiction is not concentrated; it is widely dissipated. This means 
it is very hard to criticize the biggest of the power-holders inside the 
Party until they are utterly exposed. 


In the cataclysmic changes that have developed over the past year 
there has naturally been chaos everywhere. There is no connection 
between the chaos in one place and that in another. Even violent 
struggle is very good, because once contradictions are exposed they are 
easily solved. The losses in this great cultural revolution have been 
minimal and the achievements huge. 


The great advantage of the army supporting the left is that it makes 
the army itself get educated. They understand this question through 
actual struggles. In supporting the revolutionary masses and the left- 
wing organizations not only do they see the struggles between the two 
lines that exist in all aspects of society and the class struggle; they also 
see that the struggles between the two lines and class struggle exist in 
the army as well. When the army supports the left this problem is 
similarly exposed, with the result that the army is strengthened and the 
ideological level of our troops is raised. 


We must not be afraid of rows. The bigger they are the better. With 
seven or eight rows things are bound to be sorted our properly and to 
some effect. No matter what sort of rows there are we must not be 
afraid of them, because the more afraid we are the more trouble there 
will be. But we must not shoot. It is bad to shoot at any time. 


The whole country is involved in a big row. If you have a boil it 
contains germs and it is bound to burst. Opposing the thinking of the 
bourgeois academic authorities is a case in point—it amounts to 
smashing it. If it is not smashed, socialism cannot be established and 
struggle—criticism—teform is impossible. 


If a cart is driven too fast it will overturn. You have to listen to 
those who greet you. The main things at present are great alliances and 
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triple combinations; digging out bad people, ghosts and monsters; and 
the revival of the Party organizations. In my opinion Party congresses 
at all levels, including the ninth national congress, can be called at 
about this time next year. You should not all be feeling tired or wanting 
to get out of things. 


The obstacles to great alliances come at present from two sources: the 
power-holders in the Party taking the capitalist road on the one hand; 
and, on the other, mountain-top-ism,)® showing off, and unwillingness 
to form great alliances among the rebels. When revolutionary com- 
mittees have been founded, peit-bourgeois revolutionaries need to be 
very well led. As for the Liberation Army, we need the slogan ‘Support 
the Army and Cherish the People”!” If one looks at the very detailed 
reports on the problem of armed struggle that have come in from 
throughout the country, one can see that there has not been so much. 
There is some armed struggle, but some of the reports are unfounded— 
rather like reports of natural disaster intended to get extra relief grain. 
On the question of cadres, we must criticize ‘attacking the many to 
protect the few’, which is still happening throughout the country. 
Great alliances, triple combinations and supporting the left are im- 
mutably frred principles. Seizing power, the army, and the cadres are 
the three big problems at present. Where power has already been seized, 
holding it is the current big problem. If these problems are grasped the 
main line of policy can be achieved; otherwise it will fail. We must 
also grasp major criticism, grasp things of substance. Red Flag has 
published an article of substance. 18 

At present we must carry major criticism to a new high tide, making it 
the central task taking priority over everthing else. We should inte- 
grate criticism of the small handful of top power-holders in the Party 
taking the capitalist road with that of power-holders taking the capital- 
ist road in our own localities and departments. The overall emphasis 
in papers and journals must be on Liu, Teng, T’ao, P’eng, Lo, Lu and 
Yang.” In the army the emphasis of criticism is on Liv Shao-ch’i, 
P’eng Teh-huai, Ho Lung™ and Lo Jui-ch’ing. 


3. Revolutionary Rebels Must Work Hard at Remoulding their 
World View 


In this crucial moment in the class struggle we must stress the re- 
moulding of our own world view. Revolutionary leftists are under an 
even stronger obligation to eliminate the bourgeois and promote the pro- 
letarian. Otherwise bourgeois ideology will not be cleaned up for a long 
time and will even go towards the negative side of things. Don’t you 
believe it? I would like to ask you all how, after all, we are to move 
from socialism to communism. Have you thought about this care- 
fully? If we are to guarantee that the mistake of taking the capitalist 
road will never be repeated and if we really concern ourselves with the 
affairs of the nation, we must work hard at remoulding our world 
view. 

It looks as though two preconditions are essential for a great alliance. 
One is that only an alliance created through struggle can be strong, be- 
cause struggle is absolute while unity is relative. Some say that the 
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Chinese people are passionately fond of peace. I don’t think they are so 
fond of it. The Chinese people are pugnacious. 


Revolution is no crime, rebellion is justified’+ should not be wildly 
applied at present. Revolution and protecting both have the strongest 
class nature. Revolutionary cadres must be protected, and protected 
with full justification and boldness. It is better to be left than rightist. 
Apparent ‘leftism’ that is really rightism looks even more revolutionary 
on the outside than does being realistic, but we do not advocate it. It is 
in the bourgeois domain, it is clique-ish. 


Distinguished and influential figures of the May 4th period included 
then leftists like Hu Shih,” who later begame a running-dog of us 
imperialism. Ch’en Tu-hsiu,” who was famous in the May 4th move- 
ment, became a counter-revolutionary. Li Ta-chao * did not write many 
articles at the time, but he devoted himself to his work and became a 
revolutionary leftist. Then there was Lu Hsin, who stressed social 
investigation and independent thought at that time and later became a 
great Marxist. We learn from history. We should not be flashes in the 
pan. We should work hard, be good at thinking, and have close links 
with the masses. We must be good at putting the petit-bourgeois 
thinking in our ranks back on the proletarian revolutionary track. 
This is a key problem in winning victory in the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution. 


4. China Must Become the Arsenal for the World Revolution 


Modern weapons, guided missiles and atom bombs were made very 
quickly, and we produced a hydrogen bomb in only two years and eight 
months. Our development has been faster than that of America, 
Britain and France. We are now in fourth place in the world. Guided 
missiles and atom bombs are great achievements. This is the result of 
Khrushchev’s ‘help’, By withdrawing the experts he forced us to take 
our own road. We should give him a big medal. 


us imperialism is even more isolated. All the peoples of the world 
know that us imperialism is the chief cause of war. The peoples of the 
whole world, even the American people, are against it. Soviet revision- 
ism has been further exposed particularly in this Middle Hast affair. The 
Soviet revisionists used Khrushchev’s tricks again. They sent over 
2,000 military experts to the uar. First they went in for adventurism 
and sent warships in. Then they persuaded the var not to be the first to 
attack, and at the same time told Johnson on the hot line—there was no 
hot line in Khrushchev’s day. Johnson lost no time in telling Israel to 
launch a surprise attack. Sixty per cent of the uAR’s aircraft were des- 
troyed on the ground. Sovietaidto theuar amounted to 2,300,000,000,7¢ 
but io the end the uar surrendered and stopped fighting. This is 
another big exposure of how the nationalist states are betrayed. 


A lot of places are anti-China at the moment, which makes it look as 
though we are isolated. In fact they are anti-China because they are 
afraid of the influence of China, of the thought of Mao T'se-tung, and oi 
the Great Cultural Revolution. They oppose China in order to keep the 
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people in their own countries down and to divert popular dissatisfaction 
with their rule. This Opposition to China is jointly planned by us 
imperialism and Soviet revisionism. This shows not that we are isolated, 
but that our influence throughout the world has greatly increased. The 
more they oppose China to more they spur on popular revolution; 
the people of these countries realise that the Chinese road is the only 
one to liberation. China should not only be the political centre of the 
world revolution. It must also become the military and technical centre 
of the world revolution. We must give them weapons. We can now do so 
openly: that is, except in some special regions, we can give them in- 
scribed Chinese weapons. We must support them openly and become 
the arsenal of the world revolution. 


Translator’s Note 

The above purports to be a talk given by Mao Tse-tung. It is translated from 
an undated article in a Kwangtuag xnofficial mewspaper. While its authenticity 
cannot be vouched for (and even if basically pennin it may have been tampered 
with), it shows in my of inion both a general attitude to political life and a 
number of splendid individmal touches that are pare Mao T'se-tung and rather 
beyond a forper’s imagination or nerve. However, as it is only a report of a 
talk, wot an article written by Mao himself, it would not be right to taks it 
as a definitive, organized statement of bis views even if we accept its anthent- 
icity. Perbaps it is best regarded as Mao thinking aloud, rather than pre- 
senting final conclusions, and in some ways it is all the more instructive and 
valuable for that reason. 


Ox internal evidence the talk would seem to date from about July 1967. Since 
then the movement bas moved into a stage of renswed emphasis on order and con- 
formity as State and Party structure are recreated. This was marked by the 
recent extensive republication of the report Mao made to the Ceatral Com- 
pwittes in spring 1949, when the main problems facing revolution as the end of the 
Liberation War drew into sight were those of recoastruction and restoring 
stability on a ew basis while continuing class struggles in generalh more peaceful 
forms. Especially worthy of attention are Mao’s views on the intellectuals and on 
the valse of straggle; also bis broad and wnbarried strategie approach. 

Bill Jesmer—Departarent of Chinese, Leeds University 


Footnotes 


1 Great alliances were to be formed among the various revolutionary mass organi 
rations to create provisional new ruling bodies, in which those former leading 
cadres still thought revolutionary and representatives of the army were also to take 
part, thus forming triple combinations. 

Since 1966 a member of the crc Central Committee’s Cultural Revolution Group.- 
In November 1965 his article strongly attacking Wu Han’s play The Dismissal of 
Had Jai was published in the Shanghai press. 

i Deae 6 ba panei Politbar aa’ member Navas of Pilon ana pint Senay 
of the Peking Municipal Party Committee. As he was in charge of the group of five 
that mo the Cultural Revolution until February 1966, he was held responsible for 
early attempts to keep it within ‘safe’ limits and therefore overthrown. 
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4 This 1966 Notice in the name of the Central Committee rejected the policy of 

P*eng Chen’s group of five and announced the formation of a new Cultural Revolu- 

tion group (see Peking Restew May 19th 1967). 

3 This enlarged meeting of the cc (July-August 1966) approved Mao’s line on the 

Cultural Revolution and issued the programmatic 16-point directive on its conduct. 

t Long-established head of the Party and State machine in the huge province of 

Szechuan and the rest of the South-West. He was one of the last of the big local 
of the Cultural Revolution to be toppled. 

7 First Secretary of the North-West Bureau of the cc and key man in Shensi province 

and the rest ofthe North-West until the Cultural Revolution. 

* Probably referring to the September 1965 one in which Mao called for struggle 

against revisionism in China and the Party. 

9 The rising of rebel groups ın Shanghai in early January 1966 that sparked off the 

movement to seize power from existing authorities throughout the country. 

* The rising of rebel groups in Shanghai in early January 2 

thorities the 


1 A student demonstration in Peking on May 4th 1919 and the nationwide strikes of 
students, workers and merchants marked both the entry of radical intellectuals into 
political struggle end the beginning of the mass revolutionary movement that 
reached climax and disaster in 1927. 

11 In 1926 and early 1927 the armies of the Kuomintang, then still in alliance with the 
Communists, swept through much of central China under the elogans of “down with 
imperialism’ and ‘down with warlords’. Massive support from organized workers 
and peasants was of vital importance, ' 

D A member of the cc Cultuml Revolution Group until his fall in 1968 as an ex- 
treme leftist. ‘Patriotism or National Betrayal’, an article published in March 1967 
ostensibly attacking a historical film, was the first nationally and internationally 
publictred criticism of ‘the top Party person in authority taking the capitalist road’ 
(as Lin Sheo-ch’l was called until the official ban on referring to him directly was 
lifted last xutumn). 

14 A full-scale attack on Lin Shao-ch’i’s How to Be a Good Commeist (literally, The 
Self-Cultivation of a Member of the Communist Party) published by Rad Flag and the 
Pesple’s Daily in May 1967. 

3 Top bourgeois and feudal intellectuals. 

16 The exclusivist, small-group attitudes that tend to develop in independent 
guerilla units. 

17 Le, the people support the army and the army cherishes the people. This slogan 
was given wide publicity in the middle of 1967 and has frequently been revived 
since, 

18 Not clear which article is meant. 

3 Liu Shao-ch’l; Sg eee T O E EEA Tao Chu 
(Party boss in Kwangtung province and SouthCentral region who succeeded La 
Ting-yl as head of cc propaganda bureau in July 1966 and fell at the end of that 
year); Peng Chen or P’eng Te-huai (minister of defence and chief proponent of 
regularized, Soviet-style army until dismissal in 1959); Lo Jui-ch’ing (head of 
security); Lu Ting-yi (head of cc propaganda bureau, minister of culture); Yang 
Shang-k’un (high in Party machine, allegedly involved with Lo Jul-ch’ing in 
attempted quiet coup earty in 1966). 

29 Veteran soldier and sports chief allegedly involved in direct opposition to Mao. 

1 Slogan prevalent late 1966—carly 1967 to justify overthrow of anybody. 

22 (1894-1962) American-educated intellectual who moved from earlier rebellious- 
ness to independent nght-wing position. Although at times Chinese ambassador to 
usa, was all his life a representative of us values to Chime. 

D (1879-1942) Leader of the new culture movement before May 4th who was 
founder member of crc and its first leader. Scapegoat for failure to prevent disasters 
of 1927. Ended up a Trotskyist. 

# With Ch’en an intellectual and then a cr leader. Arrested and murdered in 1927. 
As librarian in Peking University he gave Mao a job and Influenced him. 

B (1881-1936) His reputation as the greatest Chinese writer of this century rests on a 
few stories and nearly twenty years of short, biting essays that stripped off the 
cultured masks of the ruling classes and their ideology and showed deep sympathy 
for thelr victims and opponents. His stubbornly independent revolutionary position 
annoyed some commuarsts but has long appealed to Mao. 

#6 Unit of currency not given. 
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SCANNET 


The School Movement 
in Rome Chiara Ingrao 


On the third of December 1968, forty thousand school students 
marched through the streets of Rome. While they went up Via 
Nazionale, one of the main streets of the city, the bourgeois ladies out 
shopping and the clerks in the offices above stared at them appre- 
hensively. 


Children out walking when they should be at school was something 
familiar, which had never worried anybody. But this time it was 
different. The ‘children’ were many, and they felt neither guilty nor 
naughty for what they were doing. Whereas normally they would have 
avoided meeting their teachers on such a day, this time they seemed 
not to fear anybody. They seemed suddenly to have discovered that it 
is possible sot to obey your teacher, #oż to think what they tell you to 
think, sof to accept all the violence and repression hidden behind the 
word ‘discipline’. And they used a big word for all this: ‘general strike’. 


A general strike, be it of school kids or of industrial workers, doesn’t 
` just happen from day to night. It needs days and days of patient work, 
discussions, mectings, leaflets, individual strikes, etc, to make it 
happen, It can’t be decided from above unless there is real agitation 
and feeling for it at the base. 


In Rome, the first agitation in schools had started around March last 
year, when the student movement in the Universities was at its height. 
At that time, a small number of school students used to attend the 
meetings and demonstrations held by their older colleagues, and tried 
to start something similar in their schools. It was only with the new 
academic year, though, that Univetsity students themselves decided to 
work hard on the schools question, contacting people in every school, 
using all possible channels—tleafiets, personal friends and relatives, 
political connections of all sorts (Party branches, left-wing Catholics, 
Maoist or Trotskist groups, etc.) Day by day, we would work with 
these small groups of students (often not more than four or five in each 
school, and not always political people), trying to give them sug- 
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gestions about possible action 1n the school and at the same time to 
stimulate their political consciousness. Action developed very fast, 
maybe with better results than we had expected, often ending up in 
one-day or two-day strikes in individual schools. Finally, one after- 
noon, a large assembly of technical and professional students decided 
that the time had come for a big united strike; after two days, trainee 
teachers and grammar school students joined in and the general strike 
was proclaimed. 


That technical students should be the first ones to call for a general 
strike did not surprise us. They had been the most militant ones right 


from the beginning. 


Technical and professional training, in Italy, takes place at school and 
not, as in England, at college level. The only type of further education 
which exists is university education, which is only open to grammar 
school students. Therefore, the students who choose technical, pro- 
fessional, or teacher training schools (and the choice takes place at the 
age of 14) ate usually those who cannot afford to go to University and 
who wish to obtain a qualification (a school diploma) after a relatively 
short time. Their ‘class consciousness’ is thus much stronger than that 
of other school kids. They are the children of the exploited working 
class, and know that they are soon going to be exploited themselves; 
that their diploma, which cost long years of hard work, will be worth 
little more than nothing once they start looking for a job. These 
students are, objectively, the most discriminated against, and they feel 
it. Thus, it was relatively easy for us to articulate their discontent in 
Marxist terms and explain to them that the discrimination was a class 
discrimination, that they themselves were being used as tiny a 
nents in a big machine called capitalism. Once this new 

accepted by them, their deep dissatisfaction with the school ees 
exploded with great violence, and ‘Down With The Class School’ 
became one of their favourite slogans. 


With the students in the Lices (grammar schools), the problems were 
slightly different. These students are not faced with urgent material 
problems (such as the question of the diploma), and it is therefore much 
more difficult to get them involved in a mass action. While technical 
and professional students were up against the structures of the school 
(examination system, excess of school hours every day, discrimination), 
the- students in grammar schools were much more easily touched by 
somewhat vague ‘anti-authoritarian’ issues. And although their 
leaders (because of their cultural background) often had a very high 
level of political understanding, they very seldom succeeded in carrying 
the mass of their schoolfellows along with them. Some of us used to 
say jokingly that a few grammar school students might consider them- 
selves to be ‘the vanguard intellectuals’, but that it certainly seemed 
that the ‘revolutionary masses’ were to be found elsewhere. Yet, de- 
spite all the diffidence which comrades from technical schools tend to 
show towards these ‘children of the bourgeoisie’, it must be recognized 
that they were the ones who started the movement, and who were most 
ready to take up the political issues raised by the student movement - 
last year. They were the first ones to bring up the question of free 
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assemblies in the schools—which was to become one of the main 
issues in the general strike. 


The demand for open assemblies in the school had already been put 
forward by vast numbers of students (with varying responses from 
their headmasters) when the Minister of Education, Scaglia, decided it 
was time for him to give As opinion. 


What he offered was: 


—A Delgate Assembly, open only to one or two representatives from 

each class, 

—Noe Admission to people outside the school, 

—A Strict Control by the teachers and headmaster, who were to be 
at every assembly and to decide whether the assembly should or 

should not take place. 


This offer enraged the students. The assembly tey wanted was some- 
thing quite different. That was: 


—A General Assembly, of all the students in the school, 

—An Open Assombh, open to students from other schools, unt 
versities, etc, as well as to workers, intellectuals, people living nearby, 
etc. 

—A Free Assembhy, without any control by the teachers and head- 
master. 


Only thus, they claimed, the assembly would become a real instrument 
of democratic power and of political development for all students. 


The refusal of a delegate assembly in favour of a free, general one can 
indeed be considered an important step forward in the students’ 
political consciousness. In simple terms, it means refusal of parlia- 
mentary democracy in favour of soviet democracy. It is therefore very 
important that the school students should fight for it, and it is our duty 
to encourage this fight and to provide all possible help to those who 
are involved in it. On the other hand, though, we must always bear in 
mind that the assembly, as all other forms of democratic power, is only 
an iasirxmen?—it would be a great mistake to fight for it as if it were an 
oad in itself. Our experience in Rome has taught us many things with 
regard to this problem. We found that those schools which con- 
centrated on the question of the assembly-democracy often, once they 
obtained their assembly, didn’t know what to do with it, and would end 
up talking about lavatories which didn’t work, unpleasant teachers, etc. 
In other schools, where the headmaster would not, at amy cost, let the 
students hold their assembly, the fight was indeed more militant and 
longer—but there was often a great gap between the degree of militancy 
of the students involved and their corresponding political development. 
They knew that they wanted democracy and that the headmaster was 
against it, but they were forced to concentrate on this issue so much 
that they would forget the general questions of school structure, class 
discrimination, class culture, etc. And in the long run, the lack of 
clarity about their general aims tended to affect the students also is their 


militancy. 
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In the Italian situation (and J am sure the English one is not so diff- 
erent), the most militant students are also the ones who are most sub- 
ject to all sorts of pressures and repreasive measures by their teachers, 
headmasters, families, etc. I have seen dozens of examples of this: 
children forced into school by their parents, when they wanted to take 
part in the strike; teachers giving bad marks merely on political 
grounds; long talks between headmasters and families about the 
‘problem child’; girls locked up in their rooms (one of them used to 
jump out of the window to come to our meetings, even though she 
knew that her father would beat her as soon as she got back home). 
Sometimes the violence is not open and physical, but instead all kinds of 
emotional, psychological or moral blackmail and brainwashing are 
introduced—and these are even harder to resist. The amount of energy 
that is needed to stand all this is very great; and energy in itself will 
never be enough, if at the same time one does not have enough 
political consciousness to know what one is really fighting for, and 
why the reaction of the ‘authorities’ is so strong. 


Therefore, both in those situations where an assembly was conceded 
and in those where it was not, we realized that the fight for ‘democratic 
demands’ would only be successful if it were led by a politicized van- 
guard, able to put the problems in a wider political perspective. This 
vanguard, though, could not be represented by a relatively ‘external’ 
force, such as ourselves. However informed we might be about the 
particular problems of each school, it was impossible for us (being 
University students) to fight issides the school, day by day, and thus 
establish a correct relationship with the mass of the students. There- 
fore, once we had established a certain number of contacts, in the 
various ways I have described, we would concentrate our efforts on 
trying to establish strong BASE-GRouUPS inside each school, leaving the 
power to take decisions entirely to them and to their connecting 
organs (e.g. local assemblies of the base-groups). 


We particularly insisted on the fact that the base-group should always 
pork on a collective basis, should mot take major decisions without consulting the 
assembly, and should be of en to all students who wished to work bard within tt. 
The schools which had a strong base-group working on this basis, in 
fact, were the only ones able to resist the general wave of repression 
which was to follow the strike. This was particularly true in those 
schools where we had most insisted that the base-group should never 
be contented just with making propaganda work and finding good 
issues for struggle; where we had most insisted that it should always 
keep the general issues clearly in mind, and continually develop its analysis of 
the society at largs and of the connection between school and society. At the same 
time, we had also insisted that the ideological work done within the 
group should always be communicated to the mass of the students—tn the 
simplest possible terms, because only thus the political advance of the 
group itself would be matched by a development in the political 
consciousness of all students. 


The first work to be done in this sense was in pointing out the con- 
nection between school structures and society, and the way in which 
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the content of education is determined by the ruling class. We especi- 
ally stressed four points: 


1. What we learn ia school is detached from what we are, what we de, what onr 
social situation is. But while the upper class kid doesn’t mind this very 
much, because he can afford to ‘cultivate his mind’ regardless of the 
reality he lives in, the working class kid cannot avoid bumping into his 
social reality everyday, whether he wants it or not. Thus, it is much 
more difficult for him to accept an abstract culture, which is forced 
upon him from above, and which does not have any relationship to his 
life. 


2. The culture we learn at school is the culture of the rating class. The peasants 
and workers have never been given the time, the money, the instru- 
ments which would allow them to produce culture. Once again, the 
children of the working class are thus forced to give up the ideas, the 
language, the approach to life which they learnt in their family and to 
absorb those of the ruling class, Very often, they don’t succeed in this. 
When they do, the constant violence they have done to themselves has 
completely transformed them into passive instruments in the hands of 
the ruling class. 


3. There is no meniral culture, mo meniral science, no nextral history, hieratsre, 
ete. The history we learn in school is the history of the privileged and 
not that of the masses, the literature we learn is based upon the ideology 
of the ruling class, the science we learn is only used as a powerful 
weapon to exploit the working class, not to mention its use for 
napalm, atom bombs, etc. 


- 


4. The greatest virtues which we are tanghi at school are individualism and 
personal ambition. We are encouraged to study in order to improve osr 
ows culture, knowledge, etc. All the praise is given to those who have 
managed to be ‘top’ in their class, regardless of their relationship to the 
other pupils, of the way they communicate and use their ‘knowledge’. 
Papers, tests, examinations, are all based on a ‘confrontation’ between 
the individual pupil and the things he is supposed to have learnt. Thus 
everyone is striving to get along on his own, always feeling too young, 
too small, too isolated to be able to change anything in the existing 
state of things. This, on a small scale, reflects what happens to isolated 
individuals in 2 capitalist society. 


Most students, as we found, were particularly sensitive to this last 
issue, because it brought up their ‘existential’ problems in quite a 
direct way. At the beginning, though, many of them would object to 
secing their individual problems being put in more or less crude 
political terms: they felt that this somehow ‘deprived’ them of their 
individuality. But things would change very much as the work of the 
base-group developed. People slowly discovered that, far from being 
deprived, their individual personalities gained in freedom and potential 
richness by this new approach, by this new kind of collective work. As 
one of them said, ‘I learnt that other people’s problems are the same as 
‘mine. To solve them all together is politics. To solve them individually 
is avarice’. 
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Introduction J.-H. 


Ths article on the Grek Communist Party which follows first appeared in 
Literarni Listy, the Crechoslovak weekly. It is of interest on three comnts. 
First, it was published in Czechoslovakia during the summer of 1968. Second, 
st attempts to tackle historically the problem of the relationship between the 
left inside Greece and the exile groups which were once the leadership of the 
domestic movement (this is a problem common to all the three southern Exropean 
countries under overt fascist rdgimes—Greece, Spain and Portugal—and, to a 
lesser extent, to West Germany). The split which surfaced among the exile 
groups in February 1968 was only a delayed reaction ta a real mowement which 
bad been long going on subierransonsh inside Gresce itself. Thirdly, it evokes the 
rural preponderance in the Greek movement, as a historical fact. This, of 
course, sets the Greek movement apart from the only other movement in sonthern 
Esrope which bas engaged in anything ike a similar strugele—the Spanish 
left in the late thirties—which bad a powerful urban base. The two Esropean 
movements which bave waged successful guerrilla struggles, the Albanian and 
Yugoslav partisans, both based themselves on rural areas—but in specific con- 
ditions, those of a struggle against an alien occupying force in a situation of 
gimralized warfare. At the time when the Grek left was first forming, 
Greece was a predominantly rural society, as evidenced by the fact that Gresk 
cadres were trained in the Moscow University of the East, along with revolution- 
aries from Asic. The society is now much mors bighhy urbanized, and much of 
the subsequent political radicalization bas occurred in precisely these mew urban 
areas. It is obvious that thers is a significant political contradiction bers. 


Two further questions eed comment: ths role of Yugoslavia and the question of 
armed struggle. It was wot Russian policy vis-a-vis Greece that c in 
1948, bat that of Yugoslavia. Russian policy had, in fact, been laid down by the 
October 1944 deal between Churchill and Stalin, which allocated Grosce to the 
Western sphere of influence. The wartime revolutionary tradition of Yupo- 
slavia, however, at first led that country to give active support to the armed 
straggle in Greece after 1945. Bat after the break with the Cominform ibis 
tradition soon petered out, and the Yxgoslav governament adopted a consistently 
reactionary position (Balkan Pact, supply of electricity to the Athens régimes to 
circumvent effects of a general strikes). Secondly, it is evident that Y annakakis’s 
comments on the historical rols of armed siraggli in Greece are incorrect, and 
will mot be shared by the majority of Gresk militants today. We bope to 
pursm analysis of the Greek situation with a farther article on the military 
régime in a forthcoming issue. 
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The Greek 
Communist Party lios Yannakakis 


At the 12th plenary session of its Central Committee, which met be- 
tween the 3rd and 12th February 1968, the Greek Communist Party 
split. A captive of its myths, transplanted into a foreign environment, 
institutionalized in the framework of a dubious legality, cut off from 
the political and social life of its own country, the Greek Communist 
Party had traditionally assimilated into its own work the deformed 
practices of the Hastern European countries. The split, which has 
occurred at a time when the entire Greek Left is engaged in working 
out a common programme adapted to the special conditions of the 
struggle against the dictatorship, was doubtless inevitable. It is itself a 
positive phenomenon because for Greek Communists abroad it is the 
beginning of an acknowledgment of reality, and for Communists at 
home of spiritual liberation. But above all it is the end of a myth. 


Since 1949 the Greek Communist Party has been based abroad, follow- 
ing the collapse of the Democratic Army when thousands of Greeks 
left the country. The ‘Romiosini’, (Democratic Army) dispersed 
through all the peoples’ democracies and the Soviet Union, turned 
inwards upon itself posteally and from that moment on regarded its 
very existence alone as a political act. Unlike Greeks living in other 
parts of the world, its members refused to establish links with local 
life but lived closed in within the environment of the Greek Party 
which was underpinned by a /sga/ party organization, resting on the 
firm basis of devoted cadres who automatically approved every party 
decision. The party thus established for itself a position of unassailable 
power, and on the basis of this make-believe power and an artificially 
created reality carried out its policy. 


An examination of the background to the errors of the Greek Com- 
munist Party is important not only for an understanding of the dis- 
ruptive process within the party, of the February 1968 split, and its 
‘foreign’ and ‘domestic’ problems, but also because it sheds light on 
one of the principal aspects of the crisis now shaking the Greek cp and 
the entire Greek left. 


The Mountains and the Towns 


During the German occupation, the Greek Communist party played an 
outstanding role in organizing the resistance movement. Under its 
leadership ELAS and EAM came into existence. Most of the underground 
network was directed by Communists and, because over half of the 
territory of Greece was under the control of Exas, in the liberated 
areas power rested for all practical purposes in the hands of the 
Communist Party. Thus the inhabitants of poor and backward moun- 
tainous regions, who until then had lived in conditions of medieval 
oppression, overnight found themselves masters of their own fate. 
Intensive recruitment of new members rapidly changed the compo- 
sition of the party. From below upwards the worker and intellectual 
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element gradually disappeared, and a system of village committees, 
self-management bodies and various formations of civilian defence 
organizations set up in the liberated areas enabled thousands of party 
members of peasant origin to wield institutionalized power and re- 
ceive schooling in an atmosphere in which the cult of the party 
reached its peak. In this period there was born a whole style of work 
and arose a new mentality; in conditions under which law was wholly 
subordinated to the party, or rather was wholly in the service of the 
party, the new members and officials regarded every manifestation of a 
critical or creative spirit as treachery. This was a kind of a prototype of 
the mentality which in the ensuing years was to be predominant in the 
party. It was in this period, too, that the myth of the infallibility of the 
party leadership was born. Its peasant basis became the fertile soil in 
which complacency and intolerance flourished. - 


The towns, which were occupied by the Germans, and which called for 
a style of work completely different from that illegal activity, remained 
untouched by the ‘spirit of the mountains’. The party organization 
there was confronted by an entirely different situation: differences of 
opinion, the activity of the non-Communist network, the broad 
spectrum of political parties and organizations associated within EAM, 
required from the Communists the highest degree of adaptability to 
political reality. The first signs of the conflict between ‘towns’ and 
‘mountains’, between two concepts of power began to appear: the 
first took into consideration the plurality of political life, while the 
second was based on the principle of relentless armed struggle under 
any conditions whatever. This second conception had its origin in the 
extraordinary situation that existed in the mountains in the period of 
the occupation and in which the Communist party held a political 
monopoly. This conception, which was turned into a dogma—tlater 
modified for psychological and ideological reasons—lost all tactical 
virtue and in the end became the well which fed the self-delusion of 
officials and members of the party who imagined that they disposed of 
unlimited power sauder any circumstances. The ‘mountain spirit’ which at 
one time had developed naturally in Greece, only later on became 
symptomatic for the ‘foreign’ section of the party. It should be empha- 
sized that the differences between the ‘towns’ and ‘mountains’ were at 
that time hardly perceptible at first glance. 


Although it had the support of the great majority of the population, and 
although it possessed an armed force (gLas) which in 1944 governed 
almost three quarters of Greek territory, the leadership of the Greek 
Communist Party signed an agreement with the Greek exile govern- 
ment (the Lebanese agreement), opening the door to a series of 
compromises with the rightist forces which led to the whole fateful 
development of post-war politics in Greece. The armed struggle be- 
tween units of the ELAS and British forces in Athens in December 1944, 
the capitulation of £LAs and the signing of the Varkis agreement at the 
beginning of 1945 put an end to the efforts of the Greek Communist 
Party: the power which was almost within its grasp eluded it. Instead 
of drawing conclusions from these defeats and trying to find the most 
effective method to engage in post-war political life as an opposition 
party and continue the fight at parliamentary level (to have done so 
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would have given Greek developments an entirely different trend and 
saved the country from almost 15 years of fascism) the party leader- 
ship prepared for further armed struggle. The period between 1945 and 
1947 was also marked by a feeling of frustration in the ranks of the 
-party at all levels. This was especially so among the peasantry. The 
legends about HLAas, the return from the detention camp of the party’s 
general secretary, N. Zachariades, and the atmosphere of terror 
created by the monarcho-fascist persecutions generated a spirit of re- 
venge which made it impossible to attempt a sober analysis of the 
political situation. This period also witnessed the emergence of the 
“spirit of the exiles’ which was to replace the ‘spirit of the mountains’. 
The myth of the power of the Greek cp, especially strong among the 


peasants and the mountain dwellers, grew to unprecedented pro- 
portions. 


The Secret of Bulkes 


The history of how the Greek cp became established abroad is 
practically unknown to Greek Communists, and most of them date it 
from the year 1949 when the civil war finished. In fact the first groups 
of Greek party leaders left Greece as carly as February and March of 
1945. Most of them were former members of ELAS and of commando 
squads which the party had organized in the towns during the occupa- 
tion and who, because of their previous activities, were being per- 
secuted and had to leave the country. The Yugoslav government put 
the village of Bulkes in the Voivodina at the disposal of the Greek cp 
(this fertile area had previously been inhabited by Germans who were 
expelled after the war). Bulkes and its environs became ‘Greek’ 
territory over which the Greek Communist Party exercised power. It 
was a State within a State, with its own administration, bureaucracy, 
public and social services (schools, medical care, and canteens), 
economy and finance (Bulkes currency was valid only within the 
enclave). Bulkes was a kind of miniature version of a socialist régime 
with all the contemporary deformations. There was only one law—the 
will of the party. A peculiar situation: no-one asked questions in this 
village, the para-military discipline precluded any breath of democracy, 
the only source of information was the newspapers issued by the 
party, the cult of the party leaders knew no bounds, and the word of 
the leader (the archira)—in this instance Zachariades—was sacrosanct. 
This is how Bulkes became the school for party leaders. The importance 
of the enclave grew markedly after 1946 when, as a result of the wide- 
spread persecution of the party by the monarcho-fascist government in 
Greece, the population of Bulkes sharply increased. Thousands of 
Greeks, mostly from the mountainous part of northern Greece, left for 
Bulkes at the orders of the party. Bulkes also served as a rear base for 
the Democratic Army in the 1946-49 civil war, ensured supplies and 
maintained the fighting strength of the units whose ranks were 
sharply depleted after every battle. (It should be remembered that the 
slogan of the nation-wide armed struggle against monarcho-fascism 
was first issued by Zachariades in 1947, when all the towns were 
already in the hands of the authorities, when thousands of the best 
party workers were in prison or in concentration camps, and when 


there no longer existed any practical possibility of going into the 
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mountains and joining the partisan units. The Democratic Army, de 
prived of its popular reserves, could now rely only on the mountain 


population.) 


Bulkes served at the same time as a testing ground for unlawful trials 
and despotism against anyone who to some degree or other con- 
tested some of the party decisions. (The Bulkes methods were applies 
during 1949-56, with only minor modifications, in all the organiza- 
tions of the Greek cp in the East European countries). The party 
trained its own secret police recruited from the most reliable anc 
fanatical cadres, whose task was to weed out the ‘dissatisfied’. In thir 
atmosphere of distrust and ‘vigilance’ it was not difficult to ‘expose the 
enemies of the party’. Usually the suspect was summoned before a 
party committee where it was suggested that he should in all secrecy 
leave for the mountains, that is to say, join the Democratic Army. 
Instead of being taken to the Greek-Yugoslav border, he found he was 
being taken to an island in the middle of the river Danube named 
‘Festival’, where interrogations and executions were carried out. Not 
until the sixth plenary meeting of the Greek cr’s central committee in 
1956 did several persons who survived their experiences on ‘Festival’ 
come forward to give evidence. There is no need to record the long 
list of all the other forms of sanctions that were used. 


The very low cultural level of the peasant population, the uncon- 
ditional devotion and political fanaticism, the complete lack of in- 
formation and the strict, conspiratorial regulations, the air of imminent 
victory and the real heroism, a certain sense of security (for the peasants 
who in Greece had lived in the worst poverty, Bulkes was paradise on 
earth), the memory of the battles of Vitsi and Gramos, the complete 
isolation (only a handful of selected cadres were allowed beyond the 
borders of the enclave), together with a wide range of psychological 


pressures—all these are the factors making up the background against 
which the political mentality of the Greek party leadership developed. 


Fact and Fiction 


The party, stripped of power in its homeland, felt itself to be wielding 
unlimited and uncontrolled power which, however, was in fact 
fictitious because it was effective only on foreign territory. It was the 
trapedy of the party that throughout the twenty long years of its exile 
it did not find the strength to turn away from this warped, but also 
flattering and calm-inducing mirror. 


After the defeat of the democratic army in September 1949, thousands 
of Greeks left for the countries of Eastern Europe, where several 
thousand Greek children were already living. The geographical pattern 
according to which these people were dispersed perfectly illustrates the 
kind of mentality prevailing in the party. The majority of those mem- 
bers of the fighting units who were considered ‘reliable’ were sent to 
Tashkent in the ussr, while those who belonged to the units which the 
monarcho-fascist armies had driven to the Yugoslav border were sent 
to Czechoslovakia and Hungary to be ‘decontaminated’ (a great num- 


ber of partisans belonging to these units were expelled from the party 
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for ‘revisionism’). Women and children were dispersed haphazardly. 
The party centre was based in Rumania, where the top party leaders 
were also living. The emigrés could be roughly divided into three 
groups: the reliable (party members); non-party elements; and those 
earmarked for re-education (a few intellectuals who had reached 
Eastern Europe by devious routes and not directly from the fighting 
zone). This method of classification was also reflected in the manner 
personal files were compiled and sent to the local party organs. 


The defeat of 1949 did not undermine the prestige of the party; if 
anything, the authority of its leadership was strengthened. The myth of 
its infallibility grew more powerful. To understand this, two important 
factors should be borne in mind. 


1. The overwhelming majority of party members and lower and 
higher party workers had entered the political arena for the first time 
during the occupation, and thus knew no other form of struggle but 
armed struggle. The political fight was for them a practically unknown 
concept; economic and social questions, for the study of which a 
certain level of education and knowledge was required, were ex- 
plained to them primitively and dogmatically, and even the concept of 
the proletariat was something abstract to them since their view of 
Greece had been delimited by the borders of their villages. Under- 
going training to become the future administrators of a free Greece, 
they lost all sense of reality, and out of the great myth of the party they 
created many lesser myths. 


2. The political structure of the East European countries and the 
Stalinist methods of direction prevalent there perfectly suited the men- 
tality of the party leaders and the party’s style of work. None of those 
who, during five years of armed struggle, had wielded unlimited and 
uncontrolled power and had become used to accepting submission and 
adulation, lost any of their privileges following the tragic defeat; in 
fact their power became still greater and in the end received the seal of 
authority. The mass of the exiles, the refugees, who could speak only 
their native dialect, were overwhelmed by their feeling of lone- 
liness in a foreign country; incapable of securing a livelihood, up- 
rooted, regimented and easily dominated, they looked to the party as 
their saviour—a kind of ‘dess ex machisa in every difficult situation. 
They laid all their problems before the party, which was to them the 
ultimate authority, the highest justice. In such an atmosphere of 
byzantinism there was no room for the concrete realities of Greece. 


The period 1949-55 was marked by an ioner-party witch-hunt. At all 
party levels the guilty had to be found, in all leading party bodies the 
class enemy had to be exposed. Old party leaders who had remained in 
Greece were expelled from the party by way of broadcasts over the free 
Gteek radio (the most characteristic case was that of Siantos, the late 
party secretary who has since died). A number of prominent party 
leaders who were working underground or were in prison were de- 
nounced as traitors (Rlumidis). In the East European countries it was 
even more tragic: dozens of Communists went to prison, some were 
executed or tortured with the silent consent of the authorities of the 
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countries concerned (among them Karageorgis, the former chi 
editor of ‘Risopastis’), hundreds of Communists, confined to utterl 
isolated and tumble-down hamlets, endured years of exile withi 
exile. 


It was natural that in this tragically dual situation in which the Gree 
cp found itself in the countries of Eastern Europe, in this simu» 
taneously legal and illegal position, Stalinism was able to spread um 
checked and above all to determine the political line of the party. 


It must be stressed, however, that the governments of the Eas 
European countries contributed considerable resources and extensiv 
aid to the thousands of refugees (housing, work, re-union of families 
medical care, pensions for the old, tuition ın Greek as well as the loc: 
language for all children, and so on). For thousands of Greeks who ha 
come from a village environment, life in exile also meant a socis 
improvement. 


At Home and Abroad: the Split 


At the sixth plenary meeting of the central committee of the Greek cp 
which was convened after the zoth congress of the cpsu, Zachariades 
Viandas and other leading members were dropped. Former members o 
the central committee (Partsalides, Vafiades and others) were restore: 
to their previous position. The sixth plenum thus accepted the genera 
line of de-stalinization and gave rise to hopes that a change of attitud 
would take place, especially as regards the ‘home’ leadership. How 
ever, the de-stalinization of the Greek party, like that of all othe 
parties in Eastern Europe, did not go beyond certain limits laid dows 
by the leadership, and ıt changed the line of the party even less as far a 
direction from abroad was concerned. 


The situation in the Greek party organizations abroad was dominate: 
by sterile factional battles. From Tashkent to Prague, from Warsaw t 
Sofia, from Budapest to Bucharest, in all the towns and villages wher 
there was a party organization, endless reciprocal expulsions took plac 
between the supporters of Zachariades—the dogmatists, of Marko 
Vafiades—the revisionists, and the supporters of the ‘correct’ line, te 
use the then-current terminology. This ideological battle lasted almos 
two years before things began to settle down. 


In the Greek homeland a democratic revival of society began afte 
1958. EDA became the dominant party of the Left and it was an opes 
secret that the Greek Communists were members of it and formed mos 
of its leading cadres. The interference of the Greek cp, the factionalisn 
which it encouraged inside the organisations of the Left, the party’ 
ignorance of Greek internal problems, its stubborn contention tha 
EDA was its aisr ego and the consequent introduction of its own men 
tality and methods into a body which was basically foreign to th 
party—all these are in themselves chapters of a story which only thos: 
who lived through these experiences at home in Greece are qualified t 
write. However, it would not be untimely to make a courageou 
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Marxist analysis of the Greek Communist Party’s measure of re- 
sponsibility for the errors committed by the Greek Left in the period 
prior to the take-over by the military Junta. Such an analysis of the 
errors of the Greek party, as seen through the eyes of those at home, 
would help to end the myth of the (fictitious) power of the party and 
would open the way to a movement for change within its ranks. 


But to return to the party abroad. At the beginning of 1967 the first 
divisions revealed themselves, bringing some members of the Political 
Bureau into opposition to Koliyannis, the general secretary. However, 
there was still no mention of the need to recognize the pre-eminence of 
that section of the party which was active at home. Rather it was a 
question of what line to adopt in the pre-election period. The party 
was hypnotized by the prospect of the elections and discussion in the 
branches centred on the percentages of votes that might be obtained. 


The Junta take-over put a stop to all pre-election speculation. Over- 
night Greece found herself again under a fascist dictatorship. The 
Greek Communists expected that a profound analysis would be made 
of the errors of the party leadership, but the decisions of the Central 
Committee satisfied nobody. On the other hand, the party organiza- 
tions knew nothing at all about the discussions that had been going on 
at the party summit. Articles in the paper ‘Neos Kosmos’ and an- 
nouncements by the leadership indicated the necessity to look for the 
‘guilty men’ responsible for the defeat. A new witch-hunt was in the 
making. The July meeting of the Political Bureau criticized Partsalides 
for his relations with the representatives of the domestic Greek oppo- 
sition parties. It became apparent that several members of the Political 
Bureau were about to be dropped. Koliyannis asked that the Central 
Committee be convened immediately to go into the question of re- 
sponsibility for the defeat and he himself prepared the dossiers. The 
Political Bureau met again at the end of November and the beginning 
of December to examine the material and decide whether it should be 
submitted to the Central Committee meeting. From this material it be- 
came obvious that Political Bureau members Partsalides, Dimitriu and 
Zographos were to be made responsible for the ‘intolerable situation in 
the party’. Upon this, these three comrades opposed the calling of the 
Central Committee unless those cc members who worked in Greece 
were also invited. As usual, these discussions went on without the 
knowledge of the mass of the party membership, who firmly believed 
that the leadership was solidly united. The plenum of the Central 
Committee met in February and by 12 votes to 9 decided to remove the 
three members from the Political Bureau. Out of the 26 members of the 
Political Bureau 21 lived outside Greece! Two days later the plenum 
met again, this time together with the members and candidate mem- 
bers of the Control Commission. The vote was 19 to 19. Partsalides, 
Dimitriu and Zographos now decided that together with their sup- 
porters they would set up the so-called United Central Committee. In 
this way the Greek Communists split into two sections. A new factional 
battle flared up in the party organizations similar to that of 1956: on 
one side those who backed Koliyannis, and on the other the supporters 
of Partsalides. On February 22nd, 22 prominent Greek Communists 
sent a letter from the prison of Aigina to the leadership of the party. In 
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this they wrote among other things: ‘We have learnt with astonis 

ment that a split has occurred in the foreign section of the party ar 

that this split has even led to the removal of several members from t 
political bureau of the central committee. This news fills us with pa 

and indignation ... The Greek Communists do not intend to tolera 

such a situation. We appreciate your heroic past and your capabilitic 

but the sense of responsibility of which we are conscious in the prese 

tragic situation compels us to tell you clearly: Comrades, for 20 yea 

now you have been living far from our homeland, assuredly through r 
fault of your own but because of the intolerance and sterile anr 
Communism which has brought our country to its present unhap} 

state. As before, your part in our struggle remains indispensabs 
However, in today’s situation you can no longer lead the party of tP 
workers at home, in Greece. A party leadership can only be one th 
really leads the party, and can only consist of such members of tP 
Central Committee who, at home in Greece, stand at the head of tl 
party organizations ...’. These 20 comrades then go on to reject th 
decisions of the February plenum and declare them invalid. 


The letter had as its result the dissolution of the ‘United Central Con 
mittee’ of Partsalides, and the unconditional acknowledgment of tl 
priority of the home-based party over the external one. By taking t 
this position Partsalides de facto acknowledged the real situation. 
should be added, however, that the disbandment of the ‘United cc’ di 
not solve the party crisis. 


On May 1st the ‘home’ Political Bureau published its standpoint on tł 
inner-party crisis in the illegal paper Avghi. The ‘home’ members of tł 
Central Committee likewise rejected the February decisions and he} 
the action af Koliyannis to be unconstitutional. They appealed to tł 
party abroad to turn away from the fratricidal factional fight, and we» 
on tó call for the convening of a party congress to elect a new leade 
ship. Their call ends with an appeal to all Communists to unite roun 
the home-based Political Bureau so as to develop to the maximum tf 


fight against the Greek dictatorship—the party’s major task. 


Chile James Petre 


Four years have gone by since the Christian Democrat régime « 
Eduardo Frei took power in Chile. In every election since, the voter 
especially the urban workers and the rural peasantry, those most co1 
cerned with basic social reforms, have expressed their disapproval « 
Frei’s policies. In the municipal elections of 1967 the Christian Demx 
cratic candidates obtained 36 per cent of the vote, almost 20 per cet 
leas than in the presidential elections of 1964 and 7 per cent less tha 
they obtained in the congressional elections.‘ In a senatorial by-electio 


1 This article, written before the February 1969 congreseional elections, has only bee 
confirmed by the results: further losses by the Christian Democrats, both to the le 
aod to the Right. 
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in the provinces of O’Higgins-Colchagua in June 1967 Frei’s hand- 
picked candidate and leading ideologist of the right-wing of the party, 
Jaime Castillo Velasco, was defeated by a manxist candidate. The re- 
sults of a senatorial by-election in southern Chile, considered one of the 
more traditional and under-developed areas and made up of many 
smallholders, created the greatest surprise. Here, in 1964, Frei gained 
over 60 per cent of the vote. The Christian Democrats led by Frei 
nominated a recent convert who was not long ago a member of the 
right wing Conservative Party, rejecting a staunch supporter of radical 
agrarian reform, for this by-election. The candidate supported by the 
Frei government was defeated, gaining less than 40 per cent of the vote, 
by a left-wing Radical with Communist support. In union election 
after union election (steel, metallurgy, or cement) the pro-Frei state—if 
it existed at all—has been defeated. In industries such as the copper 
mines where there was a minority of pro-Frei union leaders prior to his 
term of office they have been defeated (many Christian Democratic 
trade unionists have attempted, usually unsuccessfully, to disassociate 
themselves from Frei’s waso dara hard band policy toward the 
working class). 


In November 1967 the police and army opened fire and killed or 
injured at least twenty-two persons participating in a general strike 
called by the leftist-led Central Labour Federation (curcu) to protest the 
Frei government’s forced savings scheme. Over eight hundred citizens 
were arrested. The central point in dispute was the government’s plan 
to cut down on the purchasing power of the wage-earning classes. By 
withholding a quarter of an expected wage increase (granted to keep 
wages up to price rises) the Frei government claimed this scheme 
would reduce inflationary pressures and create investment capital, The 
burden for achieving monetary stability and development under Frei as 
under previous oligarchical régimes largely falls on those least able to 
bear it—the wage-carning classes. . 


To understand the substantial and persistent decline in popularity of the 
Frei government it is necessary to survey its performance in several key 
areas. The average per capita gross national product for the past two 
years (1966, 1967) grew at the rate of 2.2 per cent, below even the 
2.5 per cent minimum established by the Alliance for Progress. The 
growth in 1966 was basically due to the rise in the price of copper and 
to the performance of the public sector which showed a considerable 
increase in consumption and investment. In 1967 the sharp decline in 
the economy-—registering a negative fer capita growth rate—coin- 
cided with the drop in copper prices. Instead of diversifying her ex- 
ports Chile has become increasingly dependent on copper. Mineral 
products accounted for 85 per cent of total Chilean exports. In 1967 
copper alone accounted for 70 per cent and industrial goods 14 per cent. 
In the short run Frei has done very little to alleviate the Chilean 
economy’s vulnerability to external fluctuations in prices. 


Economic Record 


In 1965-66 government sources indicate a 12.6 per cent mise in real 
income. However, this improvement in the standard of living was not 
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mainly the result of government policy. The level established by lə 
for 1966 stipulated a real increase of only 2.5 per cent over 1965. 
other words, increased salaries were the result of concessions obtain. 
by wage and salaried workers either through negotiations or struge 
in many cases against government and police harrassment. In 1967 ve 
little if any increase in income was expected. The short-term limit: 
gains in income redistribution between 1965-67 were countered h 
repressive tax trends and continued unemployment. Direct tax 
accounted for a reduced share of total budgetary tax revenues, d 
clining from 35 per cent in 1965 to 33 per cent in 1966. Sales tax 
which accounted for 23 per cent of revenues in 1965, accounted f 
24 per cent in 1967. The proportion of unemployed in the co 
struction trades was 13 per cent in June 1965 and 4 per cent in industr 
while in June 1967 unemployment reached 17 and 5.3 per cent in the 
same sectors. 


Industrial growth during the Frei government has been unstead: 
While industrial production increased seven per cent in 1966 it d 
clined 10 per cent in the first months of 1967. The impetus for develo) 
ment has not come from the domestic private sector. Private sect: 
savings were negative in 1966 and 1967 (—14.8). Public savings hav 
accounted for an increasing proportion of gross savings, jumping fro» 
27 per cent in 1965 to 46 per cent in 1967. Equally important Frei 
development program has become increasingly dependent on foreig 
financing, external sources accounting for 7 per cent in 1965 ap 
15 per cent in 1967. 


The Frei government’s economic stabilization. programme wr 
temporarily mildly successful, reducing inflation to a 25.9 per cet 
increase in 1965 and 17 per cent in 1966. In 1967, however, inflatio 
doubled the 12 per cent rate which Frei had set for that year. Furth: 
instability may result from attempts by wage and salaried groups t 
catch up with expected loss in income due to inadequate readjustment 
and the forced savings scheme proposed by the government. 


Social Reforms 


A similar pattern appears regarding the social reforms proposed by tb 
government. In 1964 Chile had a shortage of 600,000 houses—most) 
citizens who resided in shacks and huts (callampaes, conventillos, raca 
ehozas, etc). According to the revolutionary rhetoric of the Christia 
Democrats 360,000 homes were to be built in six years. In 196 
government projections were close to the actual output, 52,100 house 
were built out of the 53,850 planned. In 1966 only one-half of the pla 
was realized. In 1967 it is estimated that only 22,000 of the estimate 
59,000 houses were built. Much more serious, however, is the fact ths 
the programme of building low-income housing has been a greate 
failure than is shown by the aggregate fipures. While in 1965, 22,00 
low-income houses were built against the 31,000 projected, in 196 
only 8,500 were built out of the 40,000 projected. Housing loans continu 
to flow to the more affluent strata of society. Public housing constructio; 
declined from 36,000 in 1965 to approximately 10,000 in 1967. Given 
population growth rate of 2.5 per cent per year the housing programm 
of the Frei government is hardly holding its own. 
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In the agricultural sector average real income increased in 1965 and 
1966, while overall production barely kept up with population growth. 
Food crops declined and very little was done in the way of redistribut- 
ing the land. While industrial crops and corn showed a per capita 
production growth, key staple foods like wheat, rice, beans, potatoes, 
beef and milk showed a decline. Wheat swterts doubled from 1961 
(300,000 tons) to 1966 (600,000 tons). Milk imports jumped from 
150 million litres in 1960 to 400 million litres. The overall growth rate 
for the primary sector (agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing) of 
2 per cent did not keep up with population growth (2.5 per cent). In 
sum Frei has done little to solve Chile’s agricultural production crises. 


The same negative result appears regarding land redistribution. In 1962 
Law 15 020 authorized the State to expropriate poorly developed 
and abandoned farmlands. Up to the end of 1964, hardly any 
expropriations occurred. Corporacion de la Reforma Agraria (CORA) 
paid cash for a few fwwdos which were distributed to new owners. 
Because of the expense and lack of cora funds, land distribution 
was minimal. Poorly worked or abandoned lands were not made 


productive. 


Christian Democratic rhetoric called for an agrarian reform which 
would result in a massive land redistribution as a step toward develop- 
ment of the agricultural sector. An agrarian reform bill was submitted 
to Congress. After two and a half years of debate Congress passed a 
watered down version in July 1967. There are many loopholes in the 
law. Thus one company, Sorisdad Explotadora de Tierra del Fungo, 
owning 1,086,000 hectares, and ten other agro-businesses owning 
500,000 hectares, are exempted. The profitable vineyards of southern 
Chile also are exempted from the agrarian reform. 


The number of hectares of lands expropriated increased during 1965—- 
66, but declined in the first half of 1967, owing to difficulties en- 
countered by cora in taking possession of the farms expropriated. 
Out of a total of 468 properties expropriated, lands have been dis- 
tributed and farming plans initiated for only 148; of the remainder, 
about 200 currently present legal problems, since their owners refuse to 
accept the amount of indemnification offered by cora to compensate 
for on-farm improvements (tenant housing, warehouses, silos, etc). 
Approximately 120 farms whose owners consider the expropriation 
unjustified are the subject of litigation. 


CORA’s activities have affected 10 per cent of the total irrigated area of 
the country and 4.5 per cent of all unirrigated land. However, 10.6 per 
cent of the irrigated land and 29 per cent of the unirrigated land was 
owned by decentralized State institutions, primarily the National 
Health Service—(Servisio Nacional de Salud). The big private estates 
have hardly been touched. The purpose of agrarian reform was to set up 
family farms. Goals are stated in terms of number of families settled on 
the lands expropriated by cora. During the election campaign and - 
shortly thereafter the government called for the settlement of 100,000 
rural families in Chilean agriculture. The Frei government soon began 
to retreat on its original goal. In a statement in October 1966, the 
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Minister of Finance reduced the target for the 1965-70 period to- 
minimum goal of 40,000 families or a maximum of 60,000. In order 
settle 40,000 to 60,000 families, assuming ten hectares of irrigated la 
or the equivalent in unirrigated land, 40 hectares per family, » 
proximately 400,000 hectares of irrigated or 600,000 unirrigated land 
rep between 15 per cent and 24 per cent of : 
arable land in the country. 


In 1965-66 period, cor settled 4,000 families on a total of 89 farms, 
which approximately one half were already residing on lands tran 
ferred by the National Health Service. In 1967 CORA estimated tb 
7,500 families would be settled. However, only 712 families we 
settled in the first six months of 1967. International agencies estime 
that cora probably did not settle more than 4,000 families in 1967. . 
this rate, 8,000 families in three years, the Frei government will } 
lucky to settle half of the latest ‘pessimistic’ goal of 40,000 families 
six years, leaving 330,000 families without land. 


The expense of the agrarian reform programme presents a maj 
problem for the Frei government. 


The cost of the programme for 55,000 families in 1967-70 wou! 
amount to almost E 1.45 billion at 1967 prices. This figure may | 
under-estimated, since it assumes a recovery of 80 per cent on loa» 
designed to cover the working capital needs of the new owner 
Figures on recovery of loans granted to settlements formed by La 
15 020 show a level of 25 per cent. Because of other commitments tl 
Frei government is highly unlikely to choose to invest all of its publ 
investment funds in agrarian reform. As a result very few families w. 
receive land in the next few years. 


Despite the enormous attention that Christian Democratic ideolog 
has given to agrarian reform, in the sense of distributing the land to tł 
peasants, the Frei government’s actual policy has been directed towar 
encouraging more private investment by current owners. The index « 
imported tractors and farm machinery has jumped from a value of 28 + 
1964 to 82 in 1966. Increases in herd formation and trees planted i 
orchards also suggest that Frei’s real programme is less redistributiv 
- and more oriented toward providing incentives to the big landownes 
to increase production. Within this strategy the ‘agrarian reform’ : 
best comes down to increased wage and fringe benefits for the peasani 
—not land. 


Because of Christian Democratic rhetoric it is widely and erroneous) 
believed that the Christian Democrats support an ‘independent’ o 
‘progressive’ foreign policy. Two statements by Chile’s Foreig 
Minister, Gabriel Valdes, should correct that misjudgment. O 
Vietnam: ‘I must recall and support the position of the United State 
of the United Kingdom, and of the non-aligned countries, as well as c 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, which can be expressed i 
the words used by President Johnson when he said: “We have said tha 
we are prepared to negotiate anywhere and at any time”, adding that 
“The people of South Viet-Nam must have the right to elect, the righ 
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to determine their own destiny, in free elections in the South or 
throughout all Viet-Nam”. We are gratified that this decision was so 
decisively repeated by Mr Goldberg a few days ago here in this 
Assembly. His appeal should be keard and accepted.’ 


Concerning the Dominican elections ia which Bosch was not even able 
to leave his home to campaign, for fear he would be killed, as were 
scores of Catholics and leftists by the Right-wing military restored to 
power by the’us marines, Valdes stated: “The United Nations also made 
a positive effort towards peace in the painful conflict which the people 
of the Dominican Republic suffered in their struggle for freedom—a 
struggle which, fortunately, found a political solution that will permit 
this brother-country to choose its owo government. That was the 
solution advocated by Chile from the very beginning.’ 


It is precisely because of Frei’s obligations and dependence on the 
U.S., his policy of supporting the great financial and business elites, 
that he bas failed in any way to represent the rural and urban classes 
pushing for basic changes. Chile—allegedly the most ‘advanced’ model 
of bourgeois democracy and capitalist reformism in Latin America— 
merely confirms the law of the continent: only a mass socialist revo- 
ution will deliver the poor from their secular exploitation . 
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The Belgrade Student 
Insurrection 


‘hronology of Events 


he Explosion: A troop of actors was scheduled to perform free of charge on 
ac second of June before an audience of “Youth-Action’ workers camped neat 
large complex of student dormitories in New Belgrade, a suburb of Belgrade. 
tudent representatives had requested that the performance be held in a large 
pen amphitheatre so that those other than members of the Youth-Action 
wuld attend. Announcing that such free cultural events were the privilege of 
i\e Youth-Action only, the authorities scheduled the performance for a small 
eatre. Angered by this, several students attempted to force their way into the 
leatre before the performance, but after a short struggle were expelled by the 
olice. News of the expulsion flashed through the student village and soon a 
cowd of over a thousand students gathered in front of the theatre. After only a 
ww minutes of hesitation the crowd attacked the theatre, breaking windows, 
pping off the doors and fighting with those already inside. Police reinforce- 
ients arrived with a firetruck, but before they could use its hoses the students 
uptured and burned it. At this the police attacked. The students responded 
ith barricades made of overturned cars and stones. After several violent clashes 
xe students retreated to their dormitory village to discuss further action. 
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March on Belgrade: Discussions lasting through the night produc 
a plan whereby the students would march es wasss the next morning 
a central square in downtown Belgrade. There they would place befo 
the public the following demands: the immediate release of all studen 
arrested in the previous day’s riot, the resignation of the chief of polic 
and the withdrawal of all police from the student village in Ne 
Belgrade. 


On the morning of the third of June, three to four thousand studen 
formed up and began the 10 kilometre march to downtown Belgrad 
Approximately midway they were met by a blockade of thousands « 
police gathered from all over Serbia. As they neared the blockade tl 
President of the Parliament of Serbia and the President of the League: 
Communists stepped forward and invited the students to negotiat 
But without warning, soon after negotiations had begun, the poli 
opened fire with their pistols and charged the students. In the violes 
battle that ensued 60 to 70 people were wounded, including the tw 
government officials who had attempted to negotiate with the student 


Mass Meeting: That afternoon ten thousand students met in Ne 
Belgrade and decided to form an ‘Action Committee’ to achieve the 
demands. While this meeting was going on, in downtown Belgrade 
group of several huodred students occupied the Philosophy ap 
Sociology Faculty of the University of Belgrade. Later that afternoo 
groups of students distributed in the streets and cafés leaflets whic 
read as follows: 


DEMANDS 
1. The rapid solution of the employment problem facing new untversit 
graduates, most of whom have to go abroad if they want to find any sort i 
employment; 
2. The suppression of the great inequalities in Yugoslavia; 
3. The establishment of real democracy and self-management relations; 
4. The Immediate release of all arrested students; 
5. The resignation of the chief af police; 
6. Convene the Parliament to discuss the demands of students; 


7. The resignation of the directors of all Belgrade newspapers, radio an 
Tv for having deliberately falsified the events of the June 2nd. 


On the evening of June 3rd thousands of students in Nis, a large in 
dustrial centre in Serbia, marched in the streets manifesting the) 
solidarity with the students of Belgrade. 


Occupation of the Faculties: As mentioned before, the Philosoph 
and Sociology Faculty was occupied on the afternoon of June 3rd. } 
was there that the organizational forms, the general assembly of all th 
students and professors and the functional action committees, wer 
born. From the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty the occupation o 
other faculties was organized. With a high degree of inter-faculty co 
ordination, students established committees for the elaboration o 
their demands, for political agitation and propaganda, and for th 
construction of student-worker unity. It was not long before th 
facades of the buildings were covered with posters carrying suc) 
slogans as: ‘students, workers and peasants unite against the bureau 
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crats’, ‘tomorrow without those who sold yesterday’, ‘down with the 
red bourgeoisie’, ‘show a bureaucrat that he is incapable and he will 
quickly show you what he is capable of’, ‘more schools, fewer cars’, 
and “brotherhood and equality for aX the people in Yugoslavia’. 


Isolation of the Movement: But as the students organized, the State 
began to act. At a special meeting of the City Committee of the 
League of Communists, the Mayor of Belgrade warned, ‘the enemy is 
active these days in Belgrade . . . we cannot allow demonstrations 
against our system’. The meeting decided to take three actions. 
Firstly, it filled the streets with steel-helmeted riot police under orders 
to prevent all demonstrations. Secondly, it called on Communist 
League cells in stores, institutes and factories to prevent all contact 
between students and workers. Thirdly, League cells in factories were 
instructed to organize armed workers’ militias to prevent students from 
destroying social property. Thus, by the evening of June 4th, the 
League of Communists had tightened its BUD | and effectively isolated 
the ‘enemy’ from the rest of society. 


On June 5th, the second day of faculty occupation, the police began to 
encircle the faculty buildings. By midday it became obvious to all that 
the police were mobilizing for attack. Borba, the official newspaper of 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Alliance, justified the attack in 
advance by printing, ‘If we want our self-management democracy to 
develop normally, we must protect it by all means available against 
those who would impose their will by means of disorder in the street’. 


As if to dishearten the students, letters from workers’ councils in 
factories in and around Belgrade began to flow in. Following the same 
formula, all the letters expressed complete faith in the leaders of Yugo- 
slavia and attacked the students for their selfish impatience and de- 
struction of social property. 


From the first day of occupation certain professors, particularly those 
of the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty, took the part of the students. 
Beyond these few professors, only groups of writers and artists made 
public their support of the student movement. But by midday of the 
sth, many professors began to return to the faculties. These late- 
comers, most of whom were high-ranking party officials, government 
ministers, economic, scientific or technical consultants as well as pro- 
fessors, warned the students of their total isolation and advised that, 
with their aid, the students would gain all their demands by means of 


On the evening of June 5th it was learned that Sarajevo students 
demonstrating their solidarity with the students of Belgrade had been 
brutally attacked by the police. 


Early on the morning of June 6th the students decided to take the ad- 
vice of the late-coming professors and to frame a summary list of 
demands to be presented to the University Committee of the League of 
Communists. Printed in Stwdest, the official student newspaper, the 
demands were expressed in the following action programme. 
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POLITICAL ACTION PROGRAMME 
In order to make poesible the most rapid and effective solution to the may 
problems facing our socialist society and self-management community 
free and equal people and nations, we find the following to be necessary: 


I 

1. To adopt measures which will quickly reduce the great social differences 

our community. In connection with this we require: that the sociai 
principle of distribution according to work be systematically applied; tl 
criteria for determining personal income be clearly and exactly establishe 
that a minimum and maximum personal income be determined; the ak 
lition of differences in personal income based on monopolistic or ott 
privileged non-socialist positions, and action against the accumulation 

ptivate property in a non-soclalist manner with immediate natlonalization 

improperly gained private property. Privilege in our society must be liq 
dated. Measures are necessary to progressively tax incomes above t 
determined maximum. 


2. In order to make possible a rapid and effective solution to the problem 

unemployment, a long range development concept of our economy must 

adopted, based on the right to work for all people in our country. Followh 
this, it is necessary to adopt a corresponding investment policy in order th 
full employment be created along with improved material and cultural co 
ditions for all our people. Measures must be taken to make possible the e+ 
ployment of young qualified workers. To this end, honorary and overtir 
work must be reduced to a minimum or prohibited altogether. Also, tho 
unfilled work places must be filled only by those possessing the necessa 
qualifications. 


3. Measures are required for the rapid creation of self-management » 
lations in our society and for the destruction of those bureaucratic forc 
which have hampered the development of our community. Self-manageme 
relations must be systematically developed not only in working organizatio 
but also at all levels of our soclety, communal and federal, in such a way as 

make possible real control by producers over these self-management orga: 
The essential point in the development of real self-management is th 
workers independently decide on all important conditions of work and « 
the distribution of their surplus value. 


All self-management organs must be responsible for the completion of the 
particular tasks and must be held socially responsible in case they fail 
complete these tasks. Personal responsibility must be given its full i 
portance. 


4. In composition with the development of self-management organs, : 
social and political organizations, in particular the League of Communis 
must adopt democratic internal reforms. Moet importantly, a basic d 
mocratization of the means of public communication must be carried ov 
Finally, the democratization must make possible the realization of all fre 
doms and rights provided for in the Constitution. 


5. Decisively stop all attempts to disintegrate or turn social property into t) 
property of stock-holders. Energetically stop all attempts to turn priva 
labour into the capital of individuals or groupe. Both of these tendenci 
must be clearly made illegal by appropriate laws. 


6. The housing law must be immediately amended to prevent speculation 
social and private property. 
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possible and that conditions are created so that cultural and creative facilities 
are open to all. 


I 


1. The educational system must be immediately reformed so as to answer the 
needs of development of economic, cultural and self-management relations. 


2. To adopt a constitutional guarantee for the right of all young people to 
equal conditions of education. 


3. To write into law the autonomy of the University. 


Rejection of the Compromise : With the receipt of the above students’ 
Action Programme, the University Committee of the Communist 

expressed its solidarity with the student movement and began 
negotiations with the City Committee. 


Also on June 6th the students addressed the following open letter to 
the workers of Yugoslavia: ‘We are not fighting for our own material 
interests. We are enraged by the enormous social and economic 
differences in society. We do not want the working class to be sacrificed 
for the sake of the “reforms”. We are for self-management, but egainst 
the enrichment of those who depend on and control the working class. 
We will not permit workers and students to be divided and turned one 
against the other. Your interests and our interests are the same, ours 
are the real interests of socialism.’ 


That evening several hundred workers attended the General Assembly 
at the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty and many spoke to an 
enthusiastic audience of students, workers and peasants. At the meeting 
it was first learned that the newspaper Stadest had been siezed by the 
State. 


As negotiations between the University and City Committees of the 
Communist League were nearing a compromise agreement, the view 
that the students had lost control of their movement by allowing 
themselves to be represented by the University Committee began to 
win majority support among the students. Thus on the following day, 
when the University Committee presented the compromise agreement 
it had reached with the City Committee, the students promptly 
rejected it. 


The Crisis and Tito’s Solution: On June oth events reached crisis 
proportions. All the newspapers were screaming for stern punishment 
of the rebellious students. The police closed in on the faculties and cut 
off all entry. A police unit stationed at the Faculty of Arts entered the 
building and beat and arrested many students. That evening it was 
announced that the President of Yugoslavia would address the nation 
on the following day. 


On June 1oth President Tito surprised the nation by supporting the 
students’ Action Programme. He found it to be a challenge for Yugo- 
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slay COMMUNISTS LO turn WOrads into decas. res, ne knew tnat tnet 

were extremists amongst the students and he also felt that he mu: 
condemn their use of violence. He praised, however, the new politic. 

consciousness of the students and declared it to be the fruit of sel» 
management socialist relations. He called on all Communists to make 

reality of the students’ programme. Finally, he added that if he coul: 
not engineer the realization of their programme then he would resig 

from his position as Head of State. 


Learning of Tito’s support for theirt programme, the students storme 
out of their faculties and paraded in the streets of Belgrade. The polic 
were nowhere to be seen. The evening papers announced that they ha 

misinterpreted the students’ programme and, after reconsidering is 
found that they must agree with comrade Tito. Suddenly, the student 

found that their movement had achieved a semi-legal status. 


Revolutionary Programme: The immediate fruit of Tito’s suppo: 
was to de-activate the mass movement. Now, they were told, they ha 
done their bit and should concentrate on problems within the un» 
versity. In most faculties these instructions were in fact followed, th 
exception being the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty. Here, togethe 
with their comrades from all other faculties, students continued tr 
construct a radical critical position toward the society as a whole. The 
justified their claim for a new type of critical university linked to th 
workiog class by disputing the role of the League of Communists as th: 
avant-garde of the working class. They claimed that the League o 
Communists was restoring capitalism in Yugoslavia. 


Expulsion: The growing popularity of the General Assembly of th 
Philosophy Faculty provoked severe attacks from high party officials 
In Tito’s second speech to the nation he stated that there was not roon 
in the university for extremist professors like those at the Philosoph: 
and Sociology Faculty. Finally, on July zoth, the faculty was closed b: 
the police and the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty Committee wa: 
expelled from the League of Communists. 


The Social Significance of the Events in June 


With the arrival of the summer vacation, the chronology of event 
ends. The question remains, what was the significance of the events it 
June for the various segments of Yugoslav society? There wouk 
seem to be no more direct and informative way of answering thi 
question than by simply allowing representatives of these segments tc 
speak for themselves. To make this possible, we have recorde 
conversations and discussions with peasants, workers, students, pro 
fessors, and party functionaries. 


Peasants 
Interviews were carried out with peasants selling goods at a large opet 
market place on the outskirts of Belgrade. 


1. A middle-aged woman selling tomatoes and peaches, was asked wha 
she thought of the students’ demonstration in the city: 
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All this happened on June 5th, but on June 7th we succeeded in creating a. 
sort of action committee made up of some of the workers to draft and send a 
telegram of support to the students. 


4. But this was not the only method used-by the League of Com- 
munists to prevent workers from joining the movement. The following 
is the text of a decision adopted by the Workers’ Council of the 
ILM.T. factory of Belgrade. 


DECISION 


With the aim of preventing the enemy action of certain extremist groupe 
amongst the students and in order to protect the interests of our workers’ 
collective and the means of production entrusted to us by society for use, the 
Workers’ Council carries out its responsibility which, as the duly elected self- 
management body, it owes to all members of the collective and to the 
society as a whole. We adopt the following decision: 


1. To constitute a workers’ militia to protect the property of the enterprise. 
The number of workers in the militia and their distribution will be de- 
termined by the director of the enterprise in consultation with the president 
of the Workers’ Council, the president of the Workers’ Syndicate in the 
enterprise, and the enterprise secretary of the League of Communists. The 
militia will carry out its duty continuously until instructed otherwise by the 
Workers’ Council. Overtime work by the militia members will be paid from 
the general fund of the collective. 


2. Group captains of working units are responsible for controlling the exits 
and entrances of the enterprise during working hours. 


3. The entry of those not belonging to our collective nor to other enter- 
prises with which we maintain daily contact can only be authorized by the 
director of the enterprise. 


4. The carrying or distribution in the enterprise of any means for propa- 
ganda or agitation other than those reguler and legal means of communica- 
tion is prohibited. Those caught in such action will be considered as seriously 
ignoring their responsibility as workers. The group captains of working 
units are responsible for organizing and carrying out this decision. 


5. Gatherings other than those already authorized are prohibited. All those 
interrupting working time by unauthorized acts will be held responsible for 
their acts. 


6. Any remarks made in the name of our collective by others than those so 
authorized are prohibited. The breaking of this decision will be considered as 
a serious crime to the workem’ collective. 


These decisions concern all those workers that are not members of this 
collective but carry out their work within the enterprise. 


The Workers’ Council calls on all members to follow strictly all decisions and 
to take active part in their effective execution. 


All social and political organizations within the enterprise are responsible for 
explaining these decisions and the manner of their execution. 

Belgrade, June 6th 1968 Workers’ Council 

President 

Engineer Milan Matic 
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Students and Profeasors 

1. The students of the Engineering Faculty were among the mos 
active during June. We recorded the following conversation with 
group of students and their professor of mechanics, We asked th! 
professor: 


“What is your estimate of the success of the students’ movements ?” 


Professor: ‘We really gave the old State a punch where it hurts. Perhap 
I should not say ‘we’, the students did it all. When I arrived, let’s so 
that was a few days after they had already occupied the place, I found . 
group of young people that I didn’t know existed. It was as if they ha, 
all at once woken up. They didn’t ask, they demanded. They told m 
choose their side or get out of my office. That is what I liked best 
Anyway, of course I chose to work with the students. We worke: 
together in drawing up a set of demands which were found to be ver 
close to those drawn up by other faculties. At any rate, we faced an» 
still face difficult problems. The students must realize that as engineer 
they cannot begin to fathom the details of social and economic policy 
They cannot butt their heads against the system, instead they mus 
strive to make it more effective. We all agree on this now, in fact unit. 
in the faculty and between faculties is stronger than it has ever bees 
before. Now students from this faculty go to meetings in othe 
faculties.’ 


Student 1: ‘What do you mean we cannot fathom the details of ‘social 
policy ? Damn it, we know what this society is all about, we live in it!’ 


Professor: “Yes, Í know you have a general idea what it is all about. Bo 
the fact is your impatience shows you lack depth in economics. Fo 
instance investment policy, can you begin to understand the sacrifice 
necessary for a rational investment policy °’ 


Student 1: No, I cannot understand why a “rational” investment polic) 
should amount to only so much unemployment. You explain that ti 


? 


us. 
Professor: (laughing) ‘It does sound absurd, doesn’t it.’ 


Student 2: We do not understand, and I don’t think J want to under 
stand that sort of rationality. We are naive if that’s what you mean. Bu 
you were the same when you came to power. Now you are rational anc 
we are nalve. Hell, I think your rationality is shit. You’ve got a doubk 
rationality, one for yourself and one for us. You tell us that we reall; 
punched the State where it hurts to get them to double the minimun 
wage from 15 to 30,000 Dinars a month. Pll bet yox make from 300,00 
to 400,000 a month.’ 


Student 3: ‘That is our first job, to keep our movement from being 
captured by bureaucratic hands and from adopting a bureaucratic 
reform. Our second job is to organize with workers. And our third jot 
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is to achieve real autonomy for the University so that not on 
set foot inside.’ 


Student 4: “Yes, organize with workers. In Paris they can do that. l 
heard that they formed groups of workers and students. But here we 
couldn’t begin to do that. All the factories were shut in our faces. 
There were police at the doors. They told the workers that we were 
sons of city-rich and that we were only interested in destroying the 
fruit of their labour, which they would have to work harder to re- 
place. They even formed armed militias to attack us.’ 


Student 1: “That was the work of the communists in the factories. They 
told the workers that, like they tell the workers everything. Hell, I 
know a lot of workers that didn’t believe a word of it, but they couldn’t 
do a thing about it. They don’t have one single opportunity to speak. 
They are paid so little that they cannot afford to strike. There are so few 
jobs that they are afraid if they speak up they’ll get fired and never find 
another job. They held interviews for a position of doorman at Radio 
Belgrade. Hell, 60 university graduates applied for the job. The forced 
isolation of the workers, their lack of a voice, low pay, and lack of job 
-~ security are all used by the League of Communist functionaries in the 
factories to divide the workers from themselves and from us and 
finally to control them. If you ask me, that is the real “rationality” 
behind what you call an “investment policy”? 


2. The focus of the student movement was beyond doubt located in 
the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty. The following is an abstract 
from a discussion held by the General Assembly of the Philosophy 
and Sociology Faculty on July 9th 1968. 


The General Assembly began by describing the enemy as ‘everyone 
who has something to lose through equality’. Following this, during a 
discussion of their enemy’s total monopoly of the means of com- 
munication, it was noted that the most important reporter of the 
largest Yugoslav newspaper was present. As the reporter was one of 
the most vicious spokesman for their enemy, they asked him to 


explain his opposition. 
Reporter: ‘Well, Pm afraid I can’t right now remember all the remarks 
[ve written and as I didn’t bring any material with me... (jeering 


from the students)... you must realize... Pm not responsible for 
what is printed in the paper. The final decision is out of my hands. 


(laughter) 


I guess if you like, I can give you my general opinion of what you 
people are doing. Essentially you are senseless agitators. You’re not 
going to agree with that! You believe you’ve grounds for your 
movement, but the fact is you are operating out of only a petit- 
bourgeois abstract humanism. 


It is true that there are deformations in our socialist society, but these 
problems must be examined scientifically and so they are by all our 
institutions and, in fact, as you have seen fit to ignore, already many 
new laws have been passed to correct them. But you simply skip 
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lightly over these difficult problems that our leaders are presently 
facing, in order to disqualify iw roto everything about our self 
management socialist institutions, together with our leaders.’ 


Assistant Professor: “Please, would you give us a more precise definitior 
of what you mean by “abstract humanism”.’ 


Reporter: “Abstract humanism, yes I can do that. One only has tc 
glance at your literature to erase any doubt as to the nature of youi 
ideology. The analysis that you make of the real difficulties facing out 
society is based on a simple-minded confusion of the various social, 
economic and technological problems on the one hand with the 
nature of management of the means of production on the other. This 
forces you to overlook the basically socialist nature of our society and 
the socialist motivation of our leaders. Instead, you strike out blindly at 
technology, against commodity relations, and even at self-management. 
But out of this sort of abstraction comes nothing more than more abstrac- 
tion. This is why the content of your movement is of no value, unless 
you consider interruption of normal social activity as being of value.’ 


Stadeat 1: “You jump at the chance to attack our movement as non- 
socialist; as it attacks you, and as you are by definition and member- 
ship and law a socialist, then of course we cannot be socialist—by 
definition (laughter). But I ask, if you stand for socialism then why 
have you ignored that last article by our ambassador to the United 
Nations on Vietnam published in your paper. In short he said that the 
Viet Cong and United States are equally guilty in Viet Nam. I am. 
insulted by that! A more reactionary view of the world revolution one 
could not imagine. Yet you have not jumped at the chance to attack 
this position. Is it because you were not paid to attack it? 


Reporter: “Listen, Pm a simple reporter, my powers are limited. It 
would have done no good to attack that article. I can’t change all our 
leaders’ views. I’m just a little man with little ideas.’ 


Student 2: “That sort of stuff doesn’t go with us here. We don’t rank 
people by their party functions, but by their contribution to society.’ 


Reporter: (angry now) T have defined for you abstract humanism in 
quite precise terms and you have nothing in reply but platitudes. You 
are silent too on commodity production, is it that you cannot defend 
your position r’ 


Professor 2: “Yes, you are quite right, we do attack commodity pro- 
duction and we find it diametrically opposed to socialism. But we may 
not be strong enough to move our society towards socialism. Never- 
theless, we say that you are building capitalism. We demand Marxist 
criticism of the class you are building and the class which you repre- 
sent. No, we don’t want any more of this empty so-called socialist 
propaganda. You have systematically divided and neutralized the 
power of the working class and in so doing you have created power 
and privilege for yourselves. What you happen to find opportunistic- 
ally convenient you call socialism. 
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Call what you have created what you like, but don’t call it socialism. 
We here are for the real power in the hands of the working class, and if 
that is the meaning of self-management, then we are for self-manage- 
ment. But if self-management is nothing but a facade for the con- 
struction of the competitive profit mechanism of a bureauratic 
managerial... why don’t I say capitalist, class, then we are against it. 
No you are not socialist and you are not creating socialism. Perhaps we 
have no way to stop you. But we will attempt to build a truly critical 
university to help the working class to understand what you are doing 
in its name. Yes, you are an avant-garde, but not of the working class. 
Print that if you like!’ 


3, Our last interview is with a professor of economics who at the same 
time serves as a Minister in the Federal Government of Yugoslavia. In 
other words we can expect him to speak as a professor and as an im- 
portant member of the League of Communists. We asked him to tell us 
about the student movement and of his rôle in it. 


‘For two years now it has been evident that certain elements in Yugo- 
slavia were preventing the effective application of legal measures 
adopted by the Parliament to better the life of people in Yugoslavia. In 
spite of the declared aim to construct a socialist society in this country, 
the everyday reality proved that the good will expressed in the mea- 
sures was being sabotaged. 


The saboteurs were the dead-wood pockets in the party, profiteers, 
parasites and speculators that have managed somehow to grow up and 
thrive in our society. But it must be stressed that such pockets worked 
against the expressed desires of the Communist Party and the socialist 
society as a whole. 


Students and professors have repeatedly discussed the course of 
Yugoslav society and often formed sharp criticisms. Some students 
learned to grasp the reality and others only began to catch on; never- 
theless, all carried the oppression on their backs. Some professors 
criticized, some defended. Students became effectively self-conscious of 
their position in society by means of this debate. There was bound to 
be an explosion. Most students saw no resemblance between the 
Yugoslavia of today and a ‘socialist society’. They saw only the grow- 
ing class of rich and powerful and the growing class of poor and weak. 
They saw unemployment rise and social services reduced. Unemploy- 
ment was at an all-time high. They saw no reason to study, no reason to 
take a place in society; in fact, they saw no places in society to take. 
For this reason the incident that caused the explosion of the students 
revolt is of no importance. 


I think I arrived at the faculty on June 5th, the second day that the 
students had occupied it. Some professors had arrived ahead of me. 
Some did not come at all. I became involved in two specific actions. 
First, together with several students we drew up the demands to be 
published in the students’ paper. In general, the students were not 
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against society nor the League, but what they wanted was action not 
just words. I helped them phrase their demands in a realistic manner. 
There were of course extremists who doubted the ability of the Yugo- 
slay system to carry out the programme and some cited foreign 
literature to attempt to prove their case. But ignoring these elements, 
together with the serious students we drew up a programme, The 
second task was to hold a meeting of the University Committee of the 
League of Communists. I am a member of this committee. We voted 
solidarity with the students’ movement and attempted to contact the 
City Committee of the League of Communists. We met with this 
group but quickly the discussion degenerated. 


The City Committee was dead against the students and were already 
taking the necessary steps to isolate the students. In the long run the 
meeting of the two committees had only one positive outcome; 
namely that if the University Committee prevented the students from 
demonstrating on the street, the City Committee would prevent the 
police from entering the faculties. I might mention that it was pre- 
cisely this argument that the extremists used to try to convince the 
students that we were selling them out. 


Well, you know the story of events. Today we are busy being vigilant 
and forming measures to push through to the upper echelons of the 


party. Of course extremists still exist but they will be controlled. 


The problems of Yugoslav development are complicated and the 
students must learn that they cannot pet their aims overnight. They 
must learn to work with the organized political structure. They must 
drive out the speculators and profiteers, but not attack the positive 
elements out of ignorance. Together we are making progress in this 
direction. Our movement is semi-legal. For instance, Student is pro- 
hibited but the police do not stop it from being sold on the streets. 


How would I assess the overall success of the movement? The prot 
lems facing Yugoslavia are difficult. We know that the direction of the 
Yugoslav system towards a commodity socialism with self-manage- 
ment is the only way, but at the same time this involves highly difficult 
technical-economic problems. Nevertheless, the students have sup- 
plied the force to begin anew the fight to oust those who are against the 
system or would use it for personal gain. The most immediate result of 
the movement was the doubling of the minimum wage from-15,000 to 
30,000 Dinars per month. 


We have followed with great interest the situation in Paris. I would say 
that there are essentially two differences between what happened there 
aod here. Here the Communist Party played a positive role, or at least a 
part of the Party did. Second, the students of Belgrade were not 
attacking the social system.’ 


Party Spokesman 
No consideration of the significance of the events of June to the 
various segments of Yugoslav society would be complete without 
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the reaction of the ‘red bourgeoisie’, namely the League of Com- 
munists. We are lucky here as on June 17th, Poätika, Belgrade’s 
largest newspaper, published the following remarks by the Chairman of 
the Central Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia on 
precisely this subject. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING OUR PRESENT 
` POLITICAL SITUATION 

Mandalory Economic Differentiation 

The revolutionary transcendence of our economy and society carries within 
it deep and sharp contradictions, many of which we have studied. This is the 
integral role, the flow, and the meaning of the Reforms. These contra- 
dictions and resulting problems stand at the foundation of actual political and 
ideological movements id contemporary Yugoslavia. The Reform has 
made necessary strong economic differentiation based on the results of 
work conditioned by the strong forces of our commodity money economy. 
At the present level of development this sort of differentiation is yet more 
emphasized because of the large differences in the structure of factors of 
production in individual sectors, branches and enterprises... 


Who Laans on Our Socisty and Why 

The difference in essence of the criticisms and reactions coming from the 
most backward parts of society are important. These are the parts where re- 
form has endangered old relations and institutions and monopolies end 
where the foundations of the old structures are already crumbling. The 
major concentration of such forces lies in those low productive working 
organizations in the economic and social activities which do not show the 
capability nor the preparedness to move along with the reform and are not 
able to stand the ever-increasing pace of social work. It is for this reason that 
they wish to lean on the State. They wish to cover their unproductive and 
disorganized work with the surplus value of others. Here we can make 
special mention of the primitive parts of the administration in the State 
mechanism as well as in other areas of social work, which because of their 
lack of qualifications and because of their incapability feel endangered by the 
new and more qualified workers. 


Axnti-Socialist Forces 

All the anti-self-management and anti-socialist forces have united to destroy 
the economic reforms. Because of the increases in the scope of self-manage- 
ment, all the anti-democratic forces, from counter-revolutionaries, nationa- 
lists, pseudo-liberals, conservative bureaucrats, to the neo-Stalinists, found 
themselves hard pressed and were forced to unite in resistance to the eco- 
nomic reforms and to the progress of self-management. The wheel of history 
moves at its own speed and in its own direction. As our experience shows, 
whenever we are passing through a transitional period it is always necessary 
- to make a new qualitative strike to increase the strength of social relations to 
stop the growth of all those forces which want to sabotage the wheel of 
history. And perticulerly today we witness the actions of such forces. In their 
continuous effort to stop the growth of self-management, the bureaucratic 
statists and other anti-self-menagement forces are making great efforts to 
take advantage of our weaknesses. It is their aim intentionally to negate all 
‘ the results which our society has created and artificially to create political 
agitation, to sow disbelief in the Communist Party, and with all the means at 
their disposal to disqualify our democratic institutions and political forms 
and to carry out a general attack on the foundations of the self-management 


system. 
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For some years a group of intellectuals in the university have developed 
their ideological platform, a platform diametrically opposed to that of the 
League of Communists. At the very beginning of the students’ action this 
group tried to take over the political leadership to guide the students beyond 
the limits of existing social, political and self-management structures and to 
attempt to foist on the students a political line that turned them into mere 
objects for manipulation. 


This ideological political current is concerned with the commodity relations 
of production and distribution, but has not, of course, even taken up the 
problem of statism and bureaucracy. They ignore the role of the Communist 
Party and other socialist organizations with their real theoretical and practical 
fight against bureaucracy. They have attacked instead the so-called political 
bureaucracy. By this they mean all the political structures, democratic and 
political institutions, political forms, and the carriers of political functions. 
Letting their arrow fly against such a defined political bureaucracy, this 
current tries to destroy self-management and the political structures of our 
society and in particular to disqualify the Communist Party. 


This small group has for years attempted to become the champions of all 
humanist intelligence. According to their thesis the working class has been 
neutralized from playing an active role as a historic subject, and its avant- 
garde hes become a political bureaucratic structure. From such a thesis they 
have drawn the conclusion that humanist intelligence must take an active 
role in society, to make ‘radical’ criticism of all that exists, to “open the eyes’ 
of the working clase and to ‘stimulate’ it to take the direction defined by 
them. 


For years this current has attacked viciously commodity production, the law 
of value, and the income principle of our society, stating that we dehumanize 
men and their social relations and that we are restoring capitalism. Attacking 
the commodity relation character of our economy they have insulted the very 
nature of self-management. Using the moet common sort of demagogy this 
current continues to try to turn present criticism of our rather large social 
inequalities into arguments for crude equality. 


These currents have even come out for political pluralism, for a multi-party 


organized society, that is for legalizing different and even opposing ideo- 
logical platforms within the Communist Party. 


All of their political theses have taken the form of political action, especially in 
the last two years. That this ideological current has grown into a political 
opposition to the Communist Party and democratic self-management 
orientation of our society can be seen’ by the means which they use in the 
battle for their aims. In the arsenal of these means the greatest is a nihilist 
underestimation of all the achievements of our sclf-management society. 
Using half-truths and misinformation, social and political demagogy, using 
all methods to disqualify political forms, applying their kind of red guard 
action and intellectual terrorism to all those that oppose their point of 
view. 


In the course of the students’ action all the reactionary and anti-self-manape- 
ment forces united in an action unrelated to the real desires of students and 
professors. These are in reality counter-revolutionary circles from immigrant 
centres, remnants of class enemies, nationalists, unitarians of all colours, 
Rankovicites, pseudo-liberals and others. It is characteristic that this united 
heterogeneous force which launched its front against our self-management 
socialism saw as its scout, its secured logistic point, its first outpost, precisely 
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the earlier-mentioned so-called radical humanist current, estimating it— 
under the present conditions—as most successful in discrediting our socia- 
lism. These forces and their heterogeneous front and their ever-increasing 
resistance increasingly calculate on and cooperate with international re- 
actionary political currents. As is well known, at the head of these forces 
stand various ‘philosophers’ at the Faculty of Philosophy. Notably Mihajlo 
Markovič, head of the Department of Philosophy, has openly stated in his 
writings that we are restoring capitalism.’ 


The official reaction by the appropriate committee of the League of 
Communists was written into law on July zoth 1968. By excluding the 
committees of the Philosophy and Sociology Faculty from the League 
of Communists they, in turn, denied the members of these com- 
mittees the right of political activity. The following decision was 
published in Po/itika on July 20th 1968: 


DECISION CONCERNING THE EXPULSION OF THE CELLS OF 
THE LEAGUE OF COMMUNISTS AT THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
SOCIOLOGY FACULTY 
Estimating that a number of communists and cells of the League of Com- 
munists at the Faculty of Philosophy and Sociology have for a long period, 
according to their ideological views and political behaviour, openly opposed 
the ideological-political line and actions of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists, and because of an atmosphere that has been created in these cells fora 
long time making it impossible to carry out political differentiation: the 
City Conference of the League of Communists of Serbia, Belgrade, therefore 
Decides To Exclude the Cells of the League of Communists at the Faculty for Phil- 


sopby and Socielogy. 


The reasons which have motivated the City Conference of the L.C.S., 
Belgrade, in this action are given in the information prepared by the City 
Committee for this meeting and which was adopted by the Conference. 


The City Conference of the L.C.S., Belgrade, at the same time forms a com- 
mission consisting of . . . (names)... as members. The above-named will 
investigate the individual responsibility of communists from these cells and 


carry out reregistration of members, keeping in mind the fact that in forma- 
lizing positions and in making decisions at meetings of these cells not all 
members of the League of Communists took part. 


The Red Bourgeoisie 


There is a folk saying in Yugoslavia: the snow falls on the hills not to 
cover them but to show the tracks of the animals. The June version of 
this saying was: the barricade is not to block the street but to show who 
is on the other side. For the students, workers and peasants of Yugo- 
slavia the importance of the June insurrection was precisely in un- 
veiling their class enemies. 


The students’ insurrection clearly exhibited two tendencies: that of the 
liberal faction of the League of Communists and that of the ‘ex- 
tremists’, The direction of the first tendency as exhibited within 
the students’ movement was clearly reformist. The Action Pro- 
gramme was the result of the intervention of such professors as the 
economist interviewed earlier. The liberal position in its entirety was 
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best and most authoritatively described by the statement of the Chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the League of Communists. The fact 
is that these liberals have represented the ruling faction of the League 
of Communists since 1957. They were the authors of the economic re- 
forms of 1965. They are the most bitter critics of bureaucratism, or the 
negative phenomena resulting from the presence of the uneducated or 
unqualified remnants of an earlier stage of development whose only 
role as a social force was the organization of society on the model of the 
Soviet Union. 


Since the break with the Soviet Union in 1948, this liberal current has 
enlisted the democratic forces in Yugoslav society in its fight against 
the conservative centralists. These liberal communists saw the con- 
ditions for further development as being: 1) the re-entrance of the 
Yugoslav economy into the international capitalist market and 2) the 
decentralization of certain purely technical and material decisions to the 
micro-level. Condition 1) was ideologized as ‘socialist commodity 
production’ and 2) as ‘self-management’, 


The impact of the forces of international capitalism on Yugoslav 
industry was far greater than the liberals imagined and, in 1965, they 
were forced to institute reforms designed to improve the position of 
industry. ‘Mergers’ were promoted, measures for technological ad- 
vance adopted, educational facilities were limited and strictly ac- 
commodated to the needs of industry, and social services were cut to a 
minimum. The self-management councils of workers were, in turn, 
faced with such decisions as the reduction of wages, the reduction of 
the number of workers in their factory, or bankruptcy. The only 
growth that the Communist liberals could stimulate with their reforms 
turned out to be in unemployment, in regional inequality, and in 
nationalism. 


As we have seen, the liberals blamed all these ‘deformations’ on the 
conservative bureaucrats or on technically unqualified sections of the 
party. It is for this reason that the liberals are often called ‘technocrats’, 


It would be mistaken, however, to limit the results of liberalization 
measures to these negative phenomena. The fact is that to carry out 
their economic reforms, the League of Communists were forced to 
institute democratic reforms. What the League called self-management, 
ie., the decentralization of low-level economic decisions, was in the 
beginning interpreted by the working class as a giant increase in their 
responsibility and freedom in comparison with their earlier Stalinist 
experience. The working people of Yugoslavia could not help but hope 
that self-management meant that they, not a particular clique, would 
make basic social and economic decisions. Out of this hope was born a 
new political current in Yugoslavia. Within the Workers’ Councils and 
particularly in the University this current began to take the form of a 
political action programme for the realization of socialism in Yugo- 
slavia. In June the students of Belgrade rose up, marched and fought 
for this programme. In June the enemies of socialism were unveiled for 
all to see. Who was on the other side of the barricade? None other than 
the ‘red bourgeoisie’, the League of Communists. 
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French Absolutism 


The Crucial Phase, 1620-1629 


ALEXANDRA DIMITRIEYNA LUBLINSKAYA 
Translated by BRIAN PEARCE 
Foreword by J. H. ELLIOT 


‘This book first appeared in Russian in 1965, 
and its appearance in English is a major 
literary event. An important collection of 
French manuscripts, migrating in the hap- 
hazard way important documents do, come 
to be stored in Leningrad, and it is fortunate 
that they have fallen into the capable hands 
of Professor Lublinskaya.... Whatis exciting 


The Russian 
Landed Gentry 
and the Peasant 


Emancipation of 186l 


TERENCE EMMONS 


A social history of the emancipation of the 
serfs, the most important event in Russian 
history from the time of Peter the Great to 
the 1905 Revolution. Professor Emmons 
describes the circumstances under which 
emancipation took place and, in particular, 


about it is that it suggests the possibility of 
‘bourgeois methods of historical interpre- 
tation’ The Times Educational Supplement 

In her detailed analysis of French pédlitical, 
social and economic history during pert of 
the reign of Louis XIII, Professor Lublin- 
skaya presents a penetrating critique of the 
whole ‘general crisis’ interpretation of seven- ` 
teenth-century European history. 80s. net 


how the gentry land-owners were involved 
in the process. 85s, met 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Announcement 

The money paid for the advertisement for Daniel James’ version of Che Guevara’s Diaries in NLR 53 bas been 
tranemitted to an appropriate national liberation movement. The authentic diaries of Che Guevare have, of 
course, been published in Britain by Bleck D»erf, as a special issue, and in book form by both The Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation and Jonathan Cape. Black Dwarf No. 12 carried an account by Richard Gott of the 
CIA’s asaistance in the fabrication of Daniel James’ version 

Erratea—NLR 53 

In Hans-Jurgen Krahl’s article, Footnote 3 should have referred to The Germen Ideoleg y, and Footnote 7 to 
Oskar Negt’s Politi und Pretest. In Andrew Asheron's article, pages 56/57 and 58/59 should have been printed 
in the reverse order. 
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THE ROCK GARDEN 


THE ROLLING STONES 












Richard Goldstein 
— Village Voice, N. Y. Times 
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Mapping Pop Alan Becket 


In this series of articles on pop, I have so far discussed the basic line 
for the analysis of contemporary pop music (NLR 39), and one por 
group—the Rolling Stones (NLR 47). However, this procedure, passing 
from the theoretical preconditions for a study in depth to the work of; 
single group, is open to the criticism that it has ignored the breadth o 
pop music and the diversity of the genres included under that rubric 
Pop criticism is in such a parlous state that studies in breadth ca» 
. hardly yet be begun, if they are possible at all. However, the Nort) 
American rave magazine Cheeteb has produced a chart that claims ti 
map the field. Rather than producing my own counter-chart, I hav 
chosen to comment on and criticize their chart, which is reproduce: 
with this article, stressing its omissions and mis-allocations, and then t 
discuss whether such a classificatory eae can replace the study o 
indtvidual artists and groups. 


The Rock Of Ages should include Eddie Cochrane, The Crewcuts 
The Diamonds, Fats Domino, Frankie Lymon & The Teenagers, Ell: 
Mae Morse, Carl Perkins, Gene Vincent and The Crickets, who wer 
much more than just Buddy Holly’s backing group, pioneering the 
- standard beat group instrumentation and style. I would also propos: 
including some more recent artists—The Four Seasons, because o 
their archetypal schlock classics such as Sherry Baby, and Nico whose 
LP The Chelsea Girls, particularly the title track, shows her to be th 
most important chanteuse since Billie Holliday. 


I would also suggest creating a special honorific category for The 
Yardbirds because they are no longer an important force and because 
they did so much to open up the British scene (remember Shapes O, 
Things ?). 


The Rock Of Ages does not contain all the seeds of contemporary de 
velopments; often, these various styles are commemorated rather thart 
creatively developed. The major omission from this chart is a docu- 
mentation of the outside influences that have enriched contemporary 
rock to such an extent. Firstly, of course, there is the rhythm-and- 
blues tradition, the most important individuals being Chuck Berry, 
Muddy Waters (The Best Of Muddy Waters is probably the most in- 
fluential single album in the world), Bo Diddley and BB King, whose 
work has provided direction for all the most important pop guitarists 
(Bloomfield, Clapton, Hendrix, etc). For the purposes of this survey 
we can ignore the purists’ divisions between pure and contaminated 
blues (see for instance Charles Keil: The Urbas Bias). Secondly, 
there is the folk tradition in its contemporary form. Thirdly, there is 
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the very pervasive influence of Ravi Shankar, Usted Vilayat Khan and 
company. Fourthly, there is the influence of the ‘classical’ avast-garde— 
Cage and Stockhausen on The Beatles, La Monte Young on The 
Velvet Underground. Fifthly, there is the influence of jazz. This is 
much more complex than the Jazz Rock category in this chart suggests. 
There is the influence of the contemporary aveat-garde—the Coltrane 
group on Vanilla Fudge and others, Ayler and Pharaoh Saunders on 
the tenor player with The Free Spirits, etc—and also the influence of 
older elements, such as that of the ‘vocalese’ style on Georgie Fame. 
There is also an influence the other way, and this chart could include a 
Rock Jazz category (Gary Burton, Bull Russe, Nisse Sandstrom, etc). 
And then there is the fact that contemporary pop has provided a new 
set of ‘standards’ for today’s jazz musicians. Incidentally, there is no 
quicker way to an appreciation of the vitality and character of the new 
breed of pop musicians than by listening to the bloodless versions of the 
new standards that so many jazz musicians are now recording. 


The three major individual influences on the contemporary scene are 
correctly recorded. It should be noted, however, that neither The 
Beatles nor The Stones have remained transcendent and didactic, and 
that both have been influenced by other artists on this chart. The two- 
way interaction between the Stones and the soul tradition should be 
represented. 


It should be noted that the soul tradition stretches back to gospel 
music, and, to make the chart complete in this area, one should record 
the decisive influence of Ray Charles whose own music is a synthesis of 
gospel, blues and Negro popular sentimental ballad. (One recalls Bill 
Broonzy’s consternation upon hearing Charles in a blindfold test:— 
“He’s got the blues, he’s cryin’ sanctified. He’s mixin’ the blues with the 
spirituals. I know that’s wrong. ... He should be singin’ in a church.’) 
Charles’ was the greatest single achievement in all the art. The geo- 
graphical and racial divisions in this category do not represent stylistic 
differences. There is no reason, incidentally, why blue-eyed soul should 
be inferior to the rest of the music, but it just is. Spencer Davis belongs 
here rather than in Blues Rock. The most important omission, however, 
is Booker T & The MG’s (Memphis) who reduce the nitty gritty to its 
basic essentials and present it as it really is. 


One notes, in the growing body of rock-criticism, a certain arrogant 
disregard for this music. While this is not difficult to understand 
—it is the most stereotyped music on the present scene, conveying the 
most confused and mystified sentiments (I certainly will not let my 
children listen to Aretha Franklin}—why this music is found so dis- 
tasteful would constitute an interesting and important topic for further 
analysis. The study of soul music also includes the question of the dis- 
appearance of the Negro aesthetic from white consciousness. I hope 
to attempt such an analysis in.a future issue, considering the music, 
not as it is in Detroit or Harlem but as it functions in the metropolitan 
discothèque. 


There is no reason for discriminating between Blues Rock and Rock 
Blues. Rock Arownd The Clock is an incomprehensible category; I 
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have never heard The Candymen or The Paupers, but there are ni 

stylistic similarities between the other three. The Who and The Kink 

are Inimitable British Pop Art Rock. Moby Grape’s first recore 
(Wow) is very interesting and will be the subject of further discussion 
Shlock Rock includes all the music we never think of so why include it 

The Beegees deserve no special mention... unless it is under the head» 
ing of Instant Bandwagon Rock, and should go straight to the bottom 
of this pile. 


The Byrds’ music incorporates several diverse influences so it cannot b» 
categorized as folk-rock. Tim Rose and Janis Ian, the latter a mos 
original artist and only 17 years old, are more representative here. Is 
the terms of this chart, The Byrds belong with Art Rock. This is not: 
coherent stylistic category, as it incorporates groups from very differen 
traditions, Hendrix from rhythm-and-blues, The Jefferson Airplan: 
from folk~and-Dylan, and so on. It simply includes all the groups wit! 
pretentions that cannot easily be fitted in anywhere else in this chart 
Nor is it a coherent evaluative category. It includes some groups whi 
have achieved real development and accomplishment (Velvet Under 
ground, Procul Harum, Vanilla Fudge), some groups of ambivalen 
status (Country Joe & The Fish, The Mothers, Hendrix) and som: 
pretentious rubbish (Simon & Garfunkel). The pejorative subcategorm 
‘mannerist division’ is a mistake. Hendrix may indeed be criticized a: 
mannerist because he purports to be something else—a free-swinging 
organic effusion—but The Procul Harum and Vanilla Fudge work with 
‘mannerism’ in different ways and consciously so that to criticize then 
for this is to miss the point of their music. 


The Fugs’ greatness wins a special category for them, though i 
should be noted that they are not unique in terms of basic instrumenta 
style. In most cases, the only thing that separates Art Rock and Sub 
terranean Rock is the presence or absence of recording contracts anc 
bookings, and the size of the audience. The only groups I hav: 
heard in the latter category are the first two, but we can presume that al 
are similar to our own groups such as The Human Host & The Heavy 
Metal Kids, The Four Hundred Rabbits, The Saints Out Of Earth 
Déjeuner Sur L’Herbe, The Black Beam and Second Run Grade F 
Shit. All these groups will form the subject of a subsequent article. 


Rock Candy contains all the unpretentious, jolly, white groups, ofter 
with a strong teenage orientation. Once we have dispensed with al 
fallacies concerning intention in art, we can see that some of the mos: 
important music in the area comes from the best of these people 
particularly from The Beach Boys and the one important group that is 
not included here, The Small Faces. The best of this music is in no way 
inferior to anything in the Art Rock category. 


In general, we must conclude that this chart is unsatisfactory in that 11 
does not sort the groups into coherent stylistic categories. Even if it 
did, and even if this were possible, given the wealth of diverse influences 
and cross-relations at work, one could question the value of such 
inert classification. The consideration of what particular artists have 
made of their history is surely the much more valuable exercise. 


24 


tic Hobsbawm 


Problems of Communist History 


Ve are today at the end of that historical epoch in the development of socialism 
vhich began with the collapse of the Second International in 1914 and the 
‘ictory of the Bolsheviks in October 1917. This is therefore a suitable time to 
urvey the history of the Communist Parties which were the characteristic and 
{ominant forms of the revolutionary movement in this era. The task is difficult 
ecause Communist Party historiography has special complications, which will 
¢ considered below in connection with James Klugmann’s regrettable failure 


o overcome them,! but also for wider reasons. 


tach Communist Party was the child of the marriage of two ill-assorted partners, 
ı national left and the October Revolution. That marriage was based both on 
ove and convenience. For anyone whose political memories go back no further 
han Khrushchey’s denunciation of Stalin, or the Sino-Soviet split, it is almost 
mpossible to conceive what the October Revolution meant to those who are 
10w middle-aged and old. It was the first proletarian revolution, the first régime 
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in history to set about the construction of the socialist order, the proo 
both of the profundity of the contradictions of capitalism, which pro 
duced wars and slumps, and of the possibility—the certatsty—tho 
socialist revolution would succeed, It was the beginning of worl 
revolution. It was the beginning of the new world. Only the nafve be 
lieved that Russia was the workers’ paradise, but even among th 
sophisticated it enjoyed the general indulgence which the left of tb 
1960’8 now gives only to revolutionary regimes in some small coum 
tries, such as Cuba and Vietnam, At the same time the decision o 
revolutionaries in other countries to adopt the Bolshevik model o 
organization, to subordinate themselves to a Bolshevik Internations 
(ie. eventually to the cresu and Stalin), was due not only to nature 
enthusiasm, but also to the evident failure of all alternattve forms c 
organization, strategy and tactics. Social democracy and anarcho 
syndicalism had failed, while Lenin had succeeded. It seemed sensibl 
to follow the recipe of success. 


The element of rational calculation increasingly prevailed, after th 
ebbing of what had, in the years after 1917, looked like the tide o 
global revolution. It is, of course, almost impossible to separate it ir 
practice from the passionate and total loyalty which individual Com 
munists felt to their cause, which was equated with their Party, whicl 
in turn meant loyalty to the Communist International and the ussr (Le 
Stalin), Still, whatever their private feelings, it soon became clear tha 
separation from the Communist Party, whether by expulsion o 
secession, meant an end to effective revolutionary activity. Bolshevisp 
in the Comintern period did not produce schisms and heresies o 
practical importance, except in a few remote countries of small globa 
significance, such as Ceylon. Those who left the Party were forgottes 
or ineffective, unless they rejoined the ‘reformists’ or went into some 
overtly ‘bourgeois’ group, in which case they were no longer o 
interest to revolutionaries, or unless they wrote books which might o 
might not become influential on the left some thirty years later, Th: 
real history of Trotskyism as a political trend in the internationa 
. communist movement is posthumous. The strongest among suc} 
exiled Marxists worked quietly in isolation until times changed, th» 
weakest broke under the strain and turned passionately anti-com 
munist, to supply the cra culture of the 1950’s with several militants 
‘the’ average retreated. into the hard shell of sectarianism. The com 
munist movement was not effectively split. Still, it paid a price for it 
.-cohesion: a substantial, sometimes an enormous, turnover of mem 


bers. The joke about the largest party being that of the ex-Com 


7 munists has a basis in fact. 


The discovery that Communists had little choice about their loyalty tc 
-Stalin and the ussr was first made—though perhaps only at the highes 


- ` Jevels of the’ parties—in the middle 1920’s, Clear-sighted and un. 


usually strong-minded Communist leaders like Palmiro Togliatti soor 
_ realized that they could not, iw the interest of their national movement 
afford to oppose whoever came out on top in the cpsu, and tried tc 


1 James Klugmann, History of the Commamist Party of Great Britain: Formation and sar! 
pars. Vol I 1919-24, Lawrence & Wishart, 381-pp., 638, - 
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explain this to those less in touch with the Moscow scene, such as 
Gramsci, (Of course even a total willingness to go along with Stalin 
was no guarantee of political, or for residents of the ussz physical, sur- 
vival in the 1930’s,) Under the circumstances loyalty to Moscow 
ceased to depend on approval of the Moscow line, but became an 
operational necessity, That most Communists also tried to rationalize 
this by proving to themselves that Moscow was right at all times is 
another matter, though it is relevant to the argument, because it con- 
firmed the clear-headed minority in the belief that they would never be 
able to take their parties with them against Moscow, A British Com- 
munist who attended the meeting of the leadership in September 1939 
which was told that the war was not, after all, supposed to be a people’s 
anti-fascist war but just an imperialist one, recalls saying to himself: 
*“That’s it, There’s nothing to be done, An imperialist war it is.’ He was 
right at the time. Nobody bucked Moscow successfully until Tito 
carried his party against Stalin in 1948—1to Stalin’s and a lot of other 
party leaders’ surprise. Still, he was by then-not only a leader of a 
party but also of a nation and a State. 


There was, of course, another factor involved: internationalism. To- 
day, when the international Communist movement has largely ceased to 
exist 2s such, it is hard to recapture the immense strength which its 
members drew from the consciousness of being soldiers in a single 
international army, operating, with whatever tactical multiformity and 
flexibility, a single grand strategy of world revolution. Hence the im- 
possibility of any fundamental or long-term conflict between the 
interest of a national movement and the International, which was the 
real Party, of which the national units were no more than disciplined 
sections. That strength was based both on realistic argument and 
moral conviction, What convinced in Lenin was not so much his 
socio-economic analysis—after all, at a pinch something like his 
theory of imperialism can be derived from earlier Marxist writings— 
but his palpable genius for organizing a revolutionary party and 
mastering the tactics and strategy of making revolution, At the same 
time the Comintern was intended to, and very largely did, give the 
movement immunity against the terrible collapse of its ideals. 


Communists, it was agreed, would ‘never behave like international 
social democracy in 1914, abandoning its flag to follow the banners of 
nationalism, into mutual massacre. And, it must be said, they did not, 
There is something heroic about the British and French cps in Sep- 
tember 1939. Nationalism, political calculation, even common sense, 
pulled one way, yet they unhesitatingly chose to put the interests of the 
international movement first. As it happens, they were tragically and 
absurdly wrong. But their error, or rather that of the Soviet line of the 
moment, and the politically absurd assumption in Moscow that a given 
international situation implied the same reactions by very differently 
situated parties, should not lead us to ridicule the spirit of their action. 
' This is how the socialists of Europe should have acted in 1914 and did 
not: carrying out the decisions of their International, This is how the 
Communists did act when another world war broke out, It was not 
their fault that the International should have told them to do some- 
thing else, 
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The problem of those who write the history of Communist parties 
therefore unusually dificult, They must recapture the unique an 
among secular movements, unprecedented temper of Bolshevisn 
equally remote from the liberalism of most historians and the pe 
missive and self-indulgent activism of most contemporary ultre 
There is no understanding it without a grasp of that sense of total d 
votion which made the Party in Auschwitz make its members p: 
their dues in cigarettes (inconceivably precious and almost impossib 
to obtain in an extermination camp), which made the cadres accept t} 
order not merely to kill Germans in occupied Paris, but first to acquir 
individually, the arms to do so, and which made it virtually unthin) 
able for them to refuse to return to Moscow even to certain ip 
prisonment or death, There is no understanding either the achiev: 
ments or the perversions of Bolshevism without this, and both hav 
been monumental; and certainly no understanding of the extr: 
ordinary success of Communism as a system of education for politic 
work, 


But the historians must also separate the national elements withi 
Communist parties from the international, including those curren: 
within national movements which carried out the international line nc 
because they had to, but because they were in genuine agreement wit 
it, They must separate the genuinely international elements in Con 
intern policy from those which reflected only the state interests of th 
USSR Of the tactical or other pre-occupations of Soviet internal politic 
In both national and international policies they must distinguish bk 
tween those based on knowledge, ignorance or hunch, on Marx: 
analysis (good or bad), on local tradition, the imitation of suitable « 
unsuitable foreign examples, or sheer trial and error, tactical insight ¢ 
ideological formula, They must, above all, make up their mind whic 
policies were successful and sensible and which were neither, resistin. 
the temptation to dismiss the Comintern en bloc as a failure or 
Russian puppet show. 


These problems are particularly difficult for the historian of the Britis 
cp because, except for a few brief periods, they appear to be so un 
important in this country. The party was both entirely loyal to Mot 
cow, entirely unwilling to involve itself in Russian or internation: 
controversies, and an unquestioned chip off the native working-clas 
block, Its path was not littered with lost or expelled leaders, heresic 
and deviations, Admittedly it enjoyed the advantage of smallness 
which meant that the International did not expect the spectacular re 
sults which put such a strain on, say, the German party, and of operat 
ing in a country which, even on the most cursory inspection, wa 
unlike most of Europe and the other continents, Being the child, not o 
a political split in social-democracy, but of the unification of the variou 
groups of the extreme left, which had always operated to some exten 
outside the Labour Party, it could not be plausibly regarded as a 
alternative mass party to Labour, at least an immediate alternative 
Hence it was left free—indeed it was generally encouraged—to pursu 
the tasks to which militant British left wingers would have devote: 
themselves anyway, and because they were Communists, to do so witl 
unusual self-abnegation and efficiency. Indeed initially Lenin wa 


chiefly concerned to discourage the sectarianism and hostility to 
Labour, to which the native ultra-Left was spontancously drawn, The 
periods when the international line went against the grain of the 
national left wing strategy and tactics (as in 1928-34 and 1939-41) 
stand out as anomalies in the history of British Communism, just be- 
cause there was so obviously—as there was not in all other countries— 
such a strategy. So long as there was no realistic prospect of revolution, 
there was only one Tuc and the Labour Party was the only—and still 
growing—party likely to win the support of the politically conscious 
workers on 2 national scale, in practice there was only one realistically 
conceivable road of socialist advance. The disarray of the Left today 
(inside and outside the Labour Party) is due largely to the fact that 
these things can no longer be taken for granted and that there are no 


generally accepted alternative strategies. 


Nevertheless, this apparent simplicity of the British communists’ 
situation conceals a number of questions, In the first place, what 
exactly did the International expect of the British, other than they they 
should turn themselves into a proper Communist Party, and—from a 
not entirely certain date—that they should assist the Communist move- 
ments in the Empire? What precisely was the role of Britain in its 
general strategy and how did it change? This is by no means clear from 
the existing historical literature, which is admittedly (apart from 
Macfarlane’s book) not of high quality.” 


In the second place, why was the impact of the cp in the 1920’s so 
modest, even by unexacting standards? Its membership was tiny and 
fluctuating, its successes the reflection partly of the radical and militant 
mood of the Labour movement, partly of the fact that Communists 
still operated largely within the Labour Party or at least with its local 
support. Not until the 1930’s did the cp become, in spite of its modest 
but growing membership, its electoral weakness and the systematic 
hostility of the Labour leadership, the effective national left, 


Thirdly, what was the base of Communist support? Why did it fail, 
again before the 1930’s, to attract any significant body of support 
among intellectuals, and rapidly shed most of the relatively few it 
attracted (mostly from the ex-Fabian and Guild Socialist left)? What 
was the nature of its unusually strong influence—though not neces- 
sarily membership—in Scotland and Wales? What happened in the 
1930's to turn the party into what it had not previously been, a body of 
factory militants ? 


And, of course, there are all the questions which will inevitably be 
asked about the rightness or wrongness of the party’s changing line, 
and more fundamentally, of this particular type of organization in the 
context of inter-war and post-1945 Britain. 


James Klugmann has not seriously tackled any of them. This ex- 
tremely able and lucid man is clearly capable of writing a satisfactory 





1 L. J. Macfarlane: The British Communist Party: Its Origin and Develspawent matil 1929. 
Macgibbon and Kee, 1966, 638. 
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history of the Communist Party, and where he feels unconstrained, f 
does so. Thus he provides the best and clearest account of the form: 
tion of the party at present available, Unfortunately he is paralysed E 
the impossibility of being both a good historian and a loyal functionar: 
The only way yet discovered to write a public ‘official’ history of an 
organization is to hand the material over to one or more profession: 
historians who are sufficiently in sympathy not to do a hatchet joi 
sufficiently uninvolved not to mind opening cupboards for ‘fear < 
possible skeletons, and who can, if the worst come to the worst, b 
officially disavowed. That is, essentially, what the British governmet 
did with the official history of the Second World War, and the resu 
has been that Webster and Frankland were able to produce a history ¢ 
the air war which destroys many familiar myths and treads on mam 
service and political toes, but is both scholarly and useful—not least t 
anyone who wishes to judge or plan strategy. The Italian cp is the onl 
one which has so far chosen this sensible, but to most politician 
almost unthinkable, course. Paolo Spriano has therefore been able t 
write a debatable, but serious and scholarly work.’ James Klugman: 
has been able to do neither. He has merely used his considerable gifts t» 
avoid writing a disreputable one. 


In doing so he has, I am afraid, wasted much of his time. What, afte 
all, is the use of spending ten years on the sources—including those b 
Moscow—when the osły precise references to contemporary up 
published cp sources—give or take one or two—appear to numbe 
seven and the os references even to printed Communist Internations 
sources (including Inprecorr) number less than a dozen in a volume o 
370 pages. The rest are substantially references to the published re 
ports, pamphlets and especially periodicals of the cp in this period. [+ 
1921-2 the Presidium of the Comintern discussed Britain 13 times— 
more often than any country other than the French, Italian, Hungarias 
and German parties. One would not have known it from Klugmann’ 
book, whose index lacks all reference to Zinoviev (except in connectios 
with the forged letter bearing his name), Borodin, Petrovsky-Bennet 
or, for that matter, so purely British a field of party activity as th 
Labour Research Department. 


An adequate history of the cp cannot be written by systematically 
avoiding or fudging genuinely controversial issues and matter likely tc 
be regarded as indiscreet or bad public relations within the organiza 
tion. It cannot even be offset by describing and documenting, mor 
fully than ever before, the activities of the militants. It is interesting t 
have 160 or so pages on the party’s work from 1920 to 1923, but thi 
basic fact about this period is that recorded in Zinoviev’s Report to thx 
4th World Congress at the end of 1922, namely that ‘In no othe 
country, perhaps, does the Communist movement make such slow 
progress’, and this fact is not really faced. Even the popular con 
temporary explanation that this was due to mass unemployment is no 
seriously discussed. In brief, Klugmann has done some justice to thi 
devoted and often forgotten militants who served the British working 


3 Paolo Spriano: Steria del Partito Commmnisia Italiane vol. 1, Da Berdiga a Gremse 
Hinaudi, 1967, 4000 lire, 
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class as best they knew how. He has written a textbook for their suc- 
cessors in party schools, with all the clarity and ability which have 
made his high reputation as a teacher in such courses. He has pro- 
vided a fair amount of new information, some of which will only be 
recognized by the very expert at deciphering careful formulations, and 
little of which—on important matters—is documented. 


But he has neither written a satisfactory history of the cp nor of the 
role of the cp in British politics. And if he applies the same methods to 
volume 2, where the ‘controversial issues’ become less easily avoid- 
able, he will produce an even more disappointing book. 





Fred Halliday : Rethinking 
-the Middle East 


’ For Marxists, using a theory that began as an analysis of capitalist 
society, precapitalist and colonial societies have presented a dual, 
dialectically interrelated problematic: problems of the theoretical 
analysis of such societies, and problems of revolutionary strategy in the 
colonial societies—where Marxists have too often been guided by 
globalized schemes rather than applied genuinely Marxist criteria to 
differentiated social systems. 


The works of Marx on precapitalist societies are on a level of con- 
siderable generality, and are concerned above all with the historical 
preconditions for the emergence of capitalism, and with the periodicity 
of history from tribalism to the modern age. In this sense, they are not 
so helpful for analysing societies that have failed to develop capitalism 
but have existed in a world where capitalism has developed and are 
therefore exposed to destructive forces unknown to precapitalist 
Europe.! Marx’s scattered writings on colonial societies, particularly 
his writings on India, assume that capitalism will simultaneously 
destroy oriental society and create capitalism instead.? Faced with the 
short history of the British impact on India, he failed to see that capital- 
ism simultaneously destroys existing social structures and prevents 
these societies from developing along the capitalist path. When con- 
sidering the British impact on Ireland, which had continued over eight 
centuries, Engels was able to see what is now the basis of any analysis 
of the third world—that the impact of imperialism is essentially 
destructive and leads to a process of economic involution and social 
disruption.* 


Nevertheless, a Marxist theory of the societies of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America is not only a possibility but a necessity for the national 
liberation movement, and for combatting imperialist social science as 


1 Prse-Capitalist Formations, introduced by Eric Hobsbawm. Lawrence and Wishart, 





1964. 

2 Ses particularly his articles “The British Rule in India’ and “The Future Results of 
the British Rule in India’. For a discussion of Marr on India, see V. G. Kiernan, 
‘Marı and India’, in Socialist Register 1967. 

3 See Marx and Engels, Ow Cofemtalisw, p.334- 
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propagated in the universities of Britain and America.t These tv 
recent works, by Maxime Rodinson and Anouar Abdel-Malek> » 
important contributions to a Marxist analysis of the Middle Fast, : 
area where the national liberation movement is in considerable co 
fusion as to the nature of the societies it is confronting. 


The central historical problem that is posed in analysing the Midd 
East is the failure of Muslim society to resist western capitalism and t) 
effects of this failure on subsequent history. This failure began with t) 
Ottoman expulsion from Hungary in 1687, and from that time on të 
disruptive impact of Europe spread throughout Muslim societ 
Military defeat was followed by an economic invasion and the ʻi 
dustrial infanticide’ that was the global effect of capitalist expansio 
Local handicrafts were destroyed; production was geared to th 
European market; the result was political, social and cultural unde 
development. 


In the Middle Hast, this enabled the West to occupy strategic ares 
unload an unassimilable Jewish minority onto Palestine, and pillage tł 
oil resources of the region. This involution has prevented Arai 
Persian or Turkish societies from combatting the destructive impact « 
imperialism, and from being able to use existing resources to deal wit 
the problems they face. The result is the induced confusion of ae 
Eastern politics today—Palestine, military-terrorist régimes, 
overpopulation, Islamic fanaticism, hysteria, sheikhly reaction, Aes 
balkanization. 


From the 17th, but particularly from the 19th, century onwards Midd 
Eastern societies were unable to resist European capitalism with a 
indigenous capitalism or with an alternative form of state capitalian 
The classic answer to this weakness of Middle Eastern society is that « 
vulgar Weberianism: the Middle East was prevented by Islam fror 
developing capitalism. This mechanistic belief in the autonomous for 
of Islam is today also found in the theory that Islam is a bastion again. 


communism, one of the more absurd tenets of neocolonial orientalism. 


The purpose of Maxime Rodinson’s work is to show with a vast rang 
of erudition and acquaintance with Muslim civilization over 1 
centuries that Islam, far from impeding a native capitalism, was in n 
way responsible for the failure of the Middle East to provide a countes 
vailing Muslim capitalism to that of Europe. His central analysis + 
divided into a study of Muslim theory and its relation to capitalism 





t The vast output of political science literature concerned with the third worl 
usualty located under the rubric ‘comparative politics’, has contributed greatly + 
fostering the myths of impertalism: the theories of ‘modemtzation’, where modernit 
1s defined in terms of a an ideal United States, have served to mask both the histor, 
roots of the economic and political contradictions of the third world, and the preses 
depressive force exerted by imperialism on these countries. Andre Gunder Fran 
has proposed a diametrically opposed problematic which f implemented woul 


966. 
5 Islam et Capatalismce, Maxime Rodinsoa, Editions du Seuil, 1966. Eerpt: Militer 
Sectety, Anouar Abdel-Malek, Random House, 1968. 
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and a study of Muslim practice and the presence 10 Muslim society ot a 
flourishing capitalist sector. 


On the theoretical level, the doctrinal proscriptions of the Koran did not 
exclude commercial activity. There are in the Koran, and in the sub- 
sequent hadith (sayings attributed to Mohammad but mostly apocry- 

phal), injunctions to charity for those who are rich: the duty of zakas, 

alms, is one of the five duties of every Muslim. Certain kinds of profit, 
riba, were condemned, but neither in theory nor practice did Islam ex- 
clude commercial activity. The Middle East in the 11th to 14th 
centuries had a flourishing commercial and financial apparatus that 
surpassed that of Europe. Artisans engaged in productive activity were 
able to hire proletarians to work in their workshops; during the rise of 
the commercial bourgeoisie under the early Abbasids (after 750), 
many hadith were attributed to Mohammad in which commercial 
activity was explicitly praised and encouraged—for example “Mer- 

chants are the messengers of this world and trustees of God upon earth’. 
At this period Islam, far from impeding capitalism, served to articulate 
the values of a nascent capitalist class. 


The existence of a capitalist sector within a non-capitalist socio- 
economic formation was understood by Marx and Engels in analyses of 
ancient Rome and of mediaeval Europe; indeed the existence of such a 
sector, with free investment capital, was a precondition for the emer- 
gence of capitalism. This sector existed in mediaeval Islam, but it 
failed to produce a capitalist social formation as it developed in Europe. 
Two questions are posed by this: first the nature of the socio-economic 
formation in mediaeval Islam, in particular the relation of mediaeval 
Islamic society to Marx’s theory of oriental despotism; secondly, the 
failure of this capitalist sector to develop, as happened in Europe. 


Rodinson’s position on this first topic rests on a distinction between a 
mode of production and a socio-economic formation, so that a mode of 
production may not necessarily determine the socio-economic forma- 

tion within which it is inserted. Marx distinguished oriental despotism 
and feudalism as two alternative socio-economic formations; Lenin, 
Stalin and the world communist movement tended to postulate a 
universal feudalism as the stage of development characterizing those 
societies that had not reached capitalism. Rodinson’s distinction of 
mode and formation 1s an attempt to escape from both these formula- 
tions, since he argues that in the mediaeval Islam there were a whole 
series of modes of production: slavery, autonomous village com- 
munities on the model of Marx’s oriental despotism, large landownere 
with serfs on the model of Feudal Europe—all existed at various 
periods. Rodinson argues: “The economic system on which the Muslim 
society of the Middle Ages rested varied with time and place. One can say 
that it consisted in the co-ordination of different modes of production’. 
If this analysis is correct, there was no one socio-economic formation in 
the Muslim societies. The mrrture of different modes of production 
meant that no one mode dominated and became the constitutive mode. 


6 Islam et Capitalisme, pp. 73-83. eee TEs EA CA ae mere ae 
NLR 35. 
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Undef capitalism and Buropean teudausm one mode became the cor 
stitutive mode with a corresponding formation. The variety of tt 
Middle East prevented any such analogous relation between mode apm 
formation. 


The question of the collapse of this capitalism is not discussed b 

Rodinson in any detail; he suggests a few possible causes—density « 

population, centralized States, invasions from Central Asia—but th- 
contribution his book makes to the central historical issue is above » 
that of eliminating the vulgar Weberian analysis based on the tenets an 
imagined practices of Islam and of providing an analysis of Islam base 

on an economic and historical understanding of Muslim society. 


The role of Islam in subsequent Arab politics has been extremek 
important, and cannot be discussed here. One can, however, show ths 
the fate of capitalism in Egypt was conditioned by material facton 
and that the form taken by Islam, whether popular or intellectual, was 

result of these material forces. The experience of Japan showed that > 
was possible for a non-European country to industrialize, provide 
certain prior conditions were satisfied. Chief among these was th 
changeover to a capitalist agriculture, the transfer of the rural surplu- 
into industrial investment, a centralized State, and the political power t 
keep out foreign competitors. In Egypt these conditions were satisfie 
under the rule of Mohammad Ali (1803—48). The achievements o 
Mohammad Ali could have led to the industrialization of Egypt: h 
seized all land, massacred the landowning Mameluke class, began th 
commercial production of cotton for export, controlled the sale o 
cotton, and instituted an industrial sector. The preconditions fo 
independent political and economic existence were created; but sub 
sequent opening of Egypt to free trade, the transfer of land to a land 
owning class and the influx of foreign finance turned Egypt by 188 

into a semi-colony which the British were able to occupy at will 


Anouar Abdel-Malek’s book is an attempt to examine the Nasserit 
régime, and its relation to Egypt’s past.” The English edition which ha 
now appeared is a revised edition of the French edition of 1962— 
though certain invalid predictions have not been removed, and h 
has tended to add bits onto the end of his narrative rather than inte 
grate new material into the text. His narrative is extremely well docu 
mented and he draws on much material unavailable to the wester» 
reader. But the central virtue of his book is that it represents the cul 
mination of over twenty-five years of Marxist theoretical developmen 
in Egypt, by Egyptians analysing their own society. As Rodinso: 
wrote when reviewing the first edition of this work, it represents ‘a 
once the fulfilment and the transcending’ of the native Egyptian Marx 
ism of the post-war period.’ 


Both the benefits and the faults of this Marxism can be seen in Abdel 
Malek’s work. For those who have seen in Nasserism an alternativ 
form of economic transformation to that of communism, but one whicl 
7 Other writings in English of Abdel-Malek’s include ‘Nasserlsm and Socialism 


in Seckalist Register 1964, and “Crisis in Nasset’s Egypt’ NLR 45. 
*“L’Egypte Nasserlenne au miroir marxiste’, Les Temps Modernes, April 1963. 
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is at the same time based on an anoti-imperialist foreign policy, a Marxist 
political-and economic analysis can only show the falsity of any such 
hopes. Between Suez and the collapse of the Syrian-Egyptian union in 
1961, various observers put their hopes on Nasser. American sociol- 
ogists and political scientists saw in the military the ‘new men’, the 
modern equivalent of the heroic European entrepreneurs, who 
would ‘modernise’ their country. In Latin America, various idealist 
hopes were placed on the efficacy of sasseriso.? The defeat of June 
1967 and the subsequent revelations about corruption and inefficiency 
have shown to the outside world what Egyptians already knew: that 
in spite of the anti-imperialist stand of its leadership, the obvious 
sincerity and honesty of Nasser himself, and certain spectacular 
economic achievements such as the Aswan Dam, the present régime 
has been totally unable to meet the basic economic problems of Egypt 
or to carry out the political prerequisites for social transformation. 


The coup of July 1952 was carried out by a tiny group of conspirators. 
Without a social base at first, it gradually expanded and fused itself with 
the former rich: the landowners bad to give up some of their land, and 
it was redistributed among rich peasants, civil servants and army 
officers. By 1963 80 per cent of Egyptian industry was State-owned, 
but the result of this was the emergence of a new salariat parasitic on the 
nationalized industry. The analyses of Abdel-Malek concerning the 
new class in Egypt, and its essentially parasitic role, have been con- 
firmed by other authors, notably by Hassan Riad and Hossam Issa. 
The crisis of the rural areas, where the mass of landless peasantry has 
been increasing and getting poorer since 1914, had not been solved by 
the land reform, which merely redistributed the land among a wider 
ruling class. 


Abdel-Malek’s account of the emergence of this new class, and 
Nasser’s changing relations with the bourgeoisie and the landowning 
class, is excellent. But certain of his political judgements derive from a 
misleading analysis of the past and future of the Egyptian left. His 
account of the years before the coup, 1945-52, present a situation in 
which the left was near to seizing power through its r@jation to the 
unions and through its attempts at a transformation of the anti- 
British guerrillas into peasant revolutionaries; the burning of Cairo in 
January 1952 served as an excuse for imperialism and the rich to arrest 
the left, and the result was that ‘... the Egyptian people lost its revolu- 
tion’. The optimism which this analysis suggests does not accurately 
describe a situation where a powerful ruling class, backed by the 
British, was faced by a left that consisted mainly of intellectuals and 
which had itself to contend with the organized masses of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 


The optimistic analysis is sustained up to the present; Abdel-Malek 
considers that the military régime has now created the preconditions 
for a socialist development by abolishing the previous power-structure. 


9 See José Nun, “The Middle Class Military Coup’, in Claudio Veliz (ed.) Ths 
Politics of Conformity in Latin America. 

10 Hassan Riad, L’ Nasserieune, Paris 1964; and Hossam Isaa, ‘Les Nouveaux 
Nantis’, Démocratis Nourel/le, February 1968. 

1 Egypt: Military Sectety, p. 37. : 
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There is, he says, ‘an objectively valid point ot departure tor a futur 
development in the direction of socialism’. A scientific analysis ¢ 

Egyptian society, of the kind he himself has carried out, will demor 

strate that a new ruling class has emerged. Lacking either a sociali: 

ideology, or an effective socialist party, the régime is unable to tram, 
form itself from within; Nasser’s periodic attempts to attack corruj 

tion, or to institute discussion and political participation, have p 
meaning in the face of an entrenched state bourgeoisie, which » 
in control of land, industry and the army. The rural masses, who hav 
suffered the effects of over 100 years of colonialism and cumulativ 
exploitation, play no political role. 80 per cent of them are now landles: 
Similarly, the urban working class, a relatively priveleged grou 
in relation to rural workers, are excluded from political decision: 
Those at Helouan who did protest after the June defeat, and pointe 
quite correctly to the responsibility of the ruling class, have not bee 
able to develop their protest into a permanent form of political organ: 


zation. 


The only possibility for Egypt lies in a political movement ageiast th 
existing régime. Without the elimination of the state bourgeoisie as 
political force there will be no solution to Egypt’s rural crisis, and nm 
political change that will enable Egypt to achieve a level of efficienc 
adequate to military activities against Israel or to social transformation 
The rural masses have a long tradition of insurgency but the dens 
population makes a successful rural movement unlikely. The inte} 
lectuals have been either driven into exile or have conceded to repres 
sion and been organically integrated into the military State. The worker 
and the great mass of urban un- and semi-employed have acted up tı 
now in a sporadic manner, often expressing their hostility to imperialisn 
and the government in the form of Islamic traditionalism. Islam whic) 
in its first centuries reflected an expanding and successful society ha 
become the reflection of a society in decline, under constant attack fron 
the West and unable to cope with the threats presented to it. As th 
ideology of a despairing and exploited urban mass, it now represents : 
serious obstacle to the spread of socialism among the Muslim masses 
‘while it is itself totally incapable of providing the theoretical guidanc 
to a movement that could resolve the contradictions of modern Aral 
societies. 


1 Ibid., p. 371. 
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themes 


British capitalism has long exported its violence to its imperial posses- 
ions: it does so in full measure to its nearest vassal territory—the police 
itate which it maintains in Northern Ireland. Irish workers and peasants 
ave, however, a revolutionary heritage, both of class struggle and of com- 
sat against British imperialism. This tradition has powered the civil rights 
issociation in the North, a movement whose radical component—People’s 
Jemocracy—is attempting to transform a sectional fight for elementary 
vic rights on the part of the Catholic population into a class assault of 
oth Protestant and Catholic workers, peasants and students against their 
‘xploitera. Such a development threatens not merely the maintenance in 
ower of the Northern Irish client régime—it menaces the equally re- 
ictionary ‘independent’ régime in the South. . 


Che struggle in Northern Ireland has attained a higher Jevel than on the 
Snglish mainland. The Left here has traditionally failed to win any im- 
ortant section of the working class to anti-imperialist positions, even 
vhere it is subjectively anti-capitalist. The situation in Northern Ireland 
ughlights the urgency of doing so. If effective solidarity action is to be 
chieved, a considerable work of propaganda and demystification in 
sritain will be needed. This issue begins with a fraternal discussion of 
actics and strategy in Northern Ireland with leading comrades of the 
‘eople’s Democracy. This is followed by an article by Peter Gibbon which 
nalyses the interplay of religion and class in Northern Ireland today, in 
he light of Irish history since colonization. 


Almost three years ago, in NLR 41, we published Louis Althusser’ 

‘Contradiction and Over-determination’. Now his two most importan 
books, ‘For Marx’ and ‘Reading Capital’, are scheduled for publication ir 
Britain, and the significance of his work is beginning to be appreciated it. 
the English-speaking countries. In this issue we are publishing Althus 

ser’s essay on Freud and Lacan. Originally written in polemic agains- 
vulgar denigrations of Freud and of psychoanalysis, it is perhaps the be» 
Marxist theorization of psychoanalysis that has ever been written-onr 
that recaptures with virulent force the intellectual upheaval of Freud’ 

discovery. 


The upsurge of revolutionary activity during the last couple of years ix 
Europe has led to a great renewal of interest in the revolutionary year 
which stretched from October 1917 through the early twenties. In NLE 
51 we printed a selection of Gramsci’s articles on the Italian factory coun 
cils of 1919-20. In this issue we publish a document by Mikhat 
Tukbachevsky, with an introduction on the crucial Polish campaign o 
1920 which so largely determined the relation of the October revolution tc 
the Central and Western European theatres of the revolution. In futur 
numbers we plan to publish articles and documents on the Germar 
revolution and on the Hungarian Commune after the First World War. 


| The Communists and Peace 


Jean-Paul Sartre 


Much has been written about last year’s events in France, but nothing 
as yet so crucial to modern Marxist thought as this book. Les Com- 
munistes et la Paix was stimulated by the Communist demonstrations 
in Paris in the Summer of 1952. It contains Sartre’s most incisive 
analysis of the future of the organized Marxist movement and of the 
dialectical relationship between the proletariat and the Communist 


With ‘An Answer to Claude Lefort’ (a prominent liberal critic) this 


work is as important now (perhaps more) as when it was first pub- 
lished in Les Temps Modernes. 
42s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


Chis interview with leading members of People’s Democracy took place in Derry on the 
vening of April 20 1969, as the crisis which was finally to unseat O’ Neill opened. 

Cree days previously, Bernadette Devlin bad been elected in Mid-Ulster. On the 

rovions evening, a march through Burntollet bad been banned, and a protest in Derry had 
xploded into a full-scale confrontation between the police and the Catholic working class. 
be participants in this interview are:- Liam Baxter, 23, student and member of Queen s 
Jniversity RSSF; Bernadette Devlin, 22, student at Oneens and now an M.P.; Mike 
‘arrell, 25, technical college lecturer and member of the executive of the Northern 

roland Civil Rights Association; Eamonn McCann, 26, unemployed and member of the 
Jerry Young Socialists; Cyril Taman, 26, technical college lecturer. Apart from 

-dam Baxter, all the participants stood for PD in the Stormont elections. 


People’s Democracy: 
a Discussion on Strategy 


low did the Civil Rights movement and Peoples Democracy start and what is their 
slationship to each otber? 


arreli. Formally the Civil Rights Association has been going for about two 
ears and was conceived by its founders as an all-party organization similar to 
1€ National Council for Civil Liberties in England. It went out of its way, for 
xample, to ensure that there was a pet Unionist on its executive. The tendency 
rhich wants to keep the cra as a broad class-collaborating organization still 
=mains within it. 


{cCann. The cra behaved in the manner of all such organizations: it did nothing 
xcept issue press statements calling on the Unionist Government to be a bit 
iore liberal. Then in August 1968 a number of people in Dungannon decided to 
ave a Civil Rights match to protest over the allocation of housing in that area. 


They invited the cra, as the relevant organization, to lead the march, 
which it did. The march was stopped by Cmig and the Paisleyites. 
After Dungannon some of us decided to have a Civil Rights march ine 
Derry on October 5th. That march met with the most appalling andi 
partisan brutality on the part of the police. The Civil Rights sopemen: 
began then, and the cra has been swamped in the movement. 


People’s Democracy began as a result of the police behaviour in Derry 
on October 5th. A number of Queens University students who were 
among the Civil Rights marchers went back to Belfast and organized a. 
march there in protest against the police brutality. That march was also 
stopped and the students returned to the University somewhat demoral- 
ized and very confused. They began talking about what they should do 
and pp emerged from that discussion. 


Farrell. But pp is not just part of the Civil Rights movement, it is ə 
revolutionary association. Its formation was considerably influenced by 
the Sorbonne Assembly and by concepts of libertarianism as well as 
socialism. It has adopted a very democratic type of structure; there is no 
formal membership and all meetings are open. At the moment this 
structure is not working very satisfactorily, and I think it will be 
necessary, within the overall framework, to find a way of introducing a 
little more co-ordination. I had hoped that the pp would realise the 
necessity of taking a stand on class issues, and would therefore trans- 
form itself into a broadly socialist body, though a non-sectarian one ip 
which socialists of several different tendencies could co-operate. I nc 
longer think this will happen of its own accord. There have recently 
been some sharp disagreements within pp and differences have arisen 
between socialists and an alliance of anarchists and right wingers. 


Had the miktants in PD worked together before it was formwed? 


Farrel]. The people who were batoned in Derry on October sth ang 
who were involved in the subsequent formation of pp were mainly 
members of the Young Socialist Alliance. They travelled to Derry 
together as the Young Socialist Alliance, which at that time was about 
30 of 40 strong and consisted of students and recent graduates op 
Queens, and they were responsible for the subsequent protest in Belfast. 
So right from the start the Young Socialist Alliance was the core o} 
Peoples’ Democracy. It involved three of the people who are here now. 


Your central demands appear at first sight to be rsformist—oxs man, one fob anc 
ons family, ons bonuse. Why bave you focussed om these specific issues? 


McCann. Because the transformation of Irish society necessary to im 
plement these reforms is a revolution. We are definitely in a pre 
revolutionary situation in the north. The Unionist Party must give 
something to the pope-heads of Derry to get them off the streets, bu 
if they give them anything the Unionist party will break up. So by 
supporting these demands in a militant manner, we are supporting clas: 
demands and we are striking hard against the ruling political party. 


Farrell. Our general strategy in the past was that we should enter inti 


the Civil Rights movement in order to participate in the mobilization 
and radicalization of the Catholic working class, and to radicalize the 
civil rights demands themselves. We should now move forward in two 
ways. 1. We should complete the ideological development of the 
Catholic working class 2. We should develop concrete agitational work 
over housing and jobs to show the class interests of both Catholics and 
Protestants. We have delayed far too long trying to develop the ideology 
of the Catholic working class and agitating on specific class issues. It 
is certainly now time that People’s Democracy became an organization 
capable of carrying out this agitational work, for example, producing 
leaflets and—more important—a paper which carries analyses of that 
situation. If pp can’t do this then it is time for the socialists in the pp 
and in the Civil Rights movement to form a direct socialist organiza- 
ton. 


McCann. In fact we have failed to get our position across. We keep 
saying parrot-like that we are fighting on working-class issues for 
working-class unity, that our objective is a workers’ and farmers’ 
socialist republic. But when you say to the people in the Bogside area 
in Derry that they are being exploited because they are workers not 
because they are Catholics, they are not very inclined to believe you. 
All their lives they have been told by the Unionist Party that this is a 
Protestant state for Protestant people, and that pope-heads will be 
beaten into the ground if they dare to open their mouths. Moreover a 
number of jumped up opportunist nationalist politicians who have 
been the only means of expression of Catholic discontent, have accepted 
the Unionist perspective, and have deepened the religious divide. The 
consciousness of the people is still most definitely sectarian. The reason 
that we have failed to get our position across is that we have failed to 
fight any sort of political struggle withia the Civil Rights movement, 
and the reason for that is that as revolutionary socialists we have been 
used, through the years, like revolutionary socialists in England, to 
talking to tens of people. Now suddenly, since October the 5th, we have 
found that we have an audience listening to us and applauding us, of 
tens of thousands of people. We got carried away by this, and sub- 
merged the Young Socialist Alliance in the pp; we submerged our 
politics into the Civil Rights movement. All that we managed to get 
across was that we were more extreme than the Civil Rights people. We 
have never made it clear that this difference in militancy stemmed from 
a political difference, we never made it clear why we were more 
militant; and the reason for that, I believe, is that we have been 
frightened of scaring off our mass audience. We thought that we had to 
keep these people, bring them along, educate and radicalize them. It 
was a lot of pompous nonsense and we failed absolutely to change the 
consciousness of the people. The consciousness of the people who are 
fighting in the streets at the moment is sectarian and bigoted. 


Yet you have taken a principled position on the religions issue and bave won a 
considerable following. Do you think you have failed to break the grip of sectarian- 
ism even over the Catholics who support yout 


Farrell. We have radicalized the Catholic working class to quite a con- 
siderable extent, and in some degree got across to them the necessity of 


non-sectarianism and even the fact that their Protestant fellow worker 
is almost as much exploited as they are. But we have failed to get across 
at all to the Protestant working class. So there is now a more radicalized 
Catholic working class, whilst the Protestant proletariat is still as 
remote and inert as ever. 


McCann. I think this assessment is very wrong. Yesterday in Derry, 
after Catholic workers became enraged by the Paisleyites waving the 
Union Jack at them, they made for what we call the Fountain area, 
which is a Protestant working-class ghetto. As a group of Catholic 
workers, they instinctively made for a Protestant working class area 
once their emotions had been aroused, and they left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that when they got there they intended to beat the daylights 
out of any Protestants they found. I believe that we have failed to get 
our position across in the last six months. It is perfectly obvious that 
people do still see themselves as Catholics and Protestants, and the cry 
‘pet the Protestants’ is still very much on the lips of the Catholic work- 
ing class. Everyone applauds loudly when one says in a speech that we 
are not sectarian, we are fighting for the rights of all Irish workers, but 
really that’s because they see this as the new way of getting at the 
Protestants. 


Toman. That is only partly true. We have not as yet worked very hard 
at getting the support of the Protestant workers, but we have radical- 
ized the Catholic working class and to a certain extent separated them 
from the Catholic middle class. In future we must use the enthusiasm 
of the Catholic workers to get across to the Protestant working class as 
well. For example in Armagh a member of the pp who is also a re- 
publican managed to get the local people to form a united tenants’ 
action committee which does have some Protestant working-class 


support. 


Farrell. Yes, I think that Eamonn’s view is very much conditioned by 
Derry. It has certainly been my experience in other areas, particularly 
Bannside, where we fought the election and set up civil rights com- 
mittees and in Mid-Ulster generally, that there is not this hostility to- 
wards Protestants. For example at an election meeting at Moneymore the 
other night we were stoned and beaten by extremist Protestants, but 
the people supporting us were not provoked and did not attempt to 
retaliate. I have repeatedly found—though this may be non-sectarianism 
in theory rather than practice—that if you urge Catholics to accept 
Protestants as their brothers, this is always welcomed with a cheer anda 
clap. They are very devoted to the idea of not being sectarian even 
when in practice they may not have much opportunity to do this. 


Devin. I found myself that I did get through to Protestants while 
fighting this election. I had letters of support from Protestants, who 
still had the mentality of apologising for the fact, starting off ‘I am a 
Protestant but as a socialist I agree with everything you say.” Our real 
difficulty is the support we get from people who are opposed to the 
Unionist party, not because it is capitalist, but because they associate it 
with having oppressed them because they are Catholics. Despite the 
fact that we are socialist we still get a lot of support from Catholic 


capitalists and bigots. I think that the Protestants may be the best of our 
supporters because they are the more radical people, and that their 
socialism is more radical as they have worked out their positions. The 
basis on which we can communicate with the Protestants is by being 
honestly socialist. 


People outside Northern Ireland fail to appreciate the confusion that 
exists here; nobody knows what they want or how to achieve it, and the 
sectarian division prevents some people from even discussing these 
problems. There are those who say that you must not mention words 
like ‘Republic’, because it raises the fear of a united Ireland in the minds 
of the Protestant working class. Others say ‘Go out and say you are a 
socialist.’ Others say that everyone knows you are a socialist but that 
one must not say so because that will offend people who think that 
socialism is communism and is anti-christianity. Finally although I 
personally believe there is very little christianity in this country, there is 
a lot of religion, and the one way you would unite Protestants and 
Catholics is by trying to get rid of both churches at once. 


You bave referred to the original march through Burntollst, and yesterday’ s 
struggle started from a protest over the banning of a second march there. To 
what extent have you leafleted the Protestant areas yon will be actually marching 
through, explaining to them that that the march is mot meant as an aggression 
against them? 


MeCass. Absolutely none. Only occasional, half-hearted efforts have 
ever been made at doing this. We have never had a perspective here. 


But you ve been trying to march through these areas since Janmary. 


MeCaan. All we have done is issue little press statements and ranted and 
raved at public meetings. There has been no concrete work done be- 
cause there is no organization which has been able to sit down and say 
this is our perspective, this is our reason for being in the Civil Rights 
movement, and what we want out of the Civil Rights movement is A 
and B and C and here is how we go and get it. All our failures spring 
from the lack of anything even resembling a revolutionary party. You 
sec, who would issue such a leaflet? Certainly not the Civil Rights 
movement who would never allow us to produce a leaflet explaining to 
the Protestant working class our reasons for marching through 
Burntollet. The cra would split immediately because we have un- 
bridgable differences with the so called moderates within the Civil 
Rights movement. There is nothing which exists that could issue such 
a leaflet. 


Farrell, People’s Democracy could issue such a leaflet. 
MeCana. It doesn’t exist here. 
Farrell. People’s Democracy could do it in Belfast and it could do it in 


Derry too, because the People’s Democracy idea exists in Derry and that 
would give it enough following to allow you to issue such a leaflet. 


If you accept Eamons’s acconnt of Derry, what is the situation ta Belfast? Your 
position there seems very weak by comparison. 


Baxter. The situation in Belfast has not been developed and there have 
been no big meetings or marches there, but I think that you would get 
massive support if you tried to hold them there. 


Farrell. pp was initially an almost wholly student organization and was 
reluctant to go on marches in Belfast at times when ordinary workers 
could take part, largely because they were afraid that they would be 
sectarian. PD has now broken down that barrier and there is a projected 
march for Belfast in the near future. There is every reason to believe 
that we shall have a large turn-out, not because of the strength of the 
PD but because of the Republicans who do have a considerable follow- 
ing in Belfast behind their theoretically non-sectarian programme. 


Ls that the Republicans or the Republican Labour Party? 


Tomes. The Republican morement, not the Republican Labour Party, 
which has practically no membership and no following except for that 
of Gerry Fitt. Fitt is a popular Westminster up because he does good 
social work on a non-sectarian basis, and gets houses for Protestants as 
well as Catholics, but he has no coherent political position. 


This raises the question of pour own organization. What is the stats of it? 


Devlin. We are totally unorganized and totally without any form of 
discipline within ourselves. I'd say that there are hardly two of us who 
really agree, and it will take a lot of discussion to get ourselves organ- 
ized. The fact of the matter is that everybody knows where they don’t 
want us to go, but nobody really knows what they do wantand nobody 


is prepared to organize: we are all madly tearing off—nowhere. 


Toman. A few people did come together before the Westminster 
election. 


Delis. Yes, about ten or fifteen in a population of more than a million. 


Tomas, Also, we did attempt to set up a group before the Stormont 
elections in January, but that too fell into abeyance. The Stormont 
Election completely dispersed us. Which may prove to have been 
beneficial, in that it forced us to break clear of our student base whilst 
at the same time we established ourselves as a national force. But it did 
mean that we lost the physical proximity necessary to strengthen our- 
selves politically and organizationally. Now in fact we face the problem 
of organizing PD from scratch. 


McCann. As I’ve already said, the reason we have no organization is that 
we effectively dissolved ourselves politically into the Civil Rights 
movement: so effectively, in fact, that we have nothing to recruit people 
into once they have been radicalized by that movement. It has been a 
crucial error and a grievous one, 


The local Civil Rights associations in the different towns seem to bave been 
substitutes for your own organization. Have they merely compounded your 
problems? 


Farrell, The Republicans have also been of very great organizational 
assistance, both to pp marches, such as the Long march in January, and 
to the Civil Rights and pp meetings in towns, where they have often 
provided the stewards and so on. As far as the local Civil Rights 
associations are concerned, they have brought us right up against the 
Catholic bourgeoisie. Initially, when the cr committees were formed 
they tended to be committees of the local bourgeoisie of each area, 
sometimes with a token gesture in the direction of workers. Only in 
Derry, where it sprang directly from the events of October 5th, was a 
Citizens’ Action Committee elected by a public meeting. Other local 
committees were called for by the national cra out of the context of a 
local struggle. All of them have emphasized the ending of the religious 
discrimination that has a painful effect on the prospects of the Catholic 
middle class, and an end to the Special Powers Act, which is aimed 
almost exclusively at Catholics. We have tried to swing the emphasis 
onto more general social and economic demands. For example, rather 
than demanding less discrimination in the allocation of housing we have 
demanded more houses, and we have had a certain amount of success. 
There has been a definite shift away from the green tories and national- 
ists who originally dominated the committees. 


MeCaax. There is a mis-statement of fact in what Mike says, which is 
important because of its reverberations. The Derry citizens’ action 
committee was not elected by a mass meeting of any sort. It was 
elected by a meeting of about one hundred of the Catholic middle class 
of Derry on October gth, specifically to steer the movement away from 
dangerous territory. There is a millionaire among its four leading 
members but not a single working man, and even though they have 
failed so far to channel the thing in a safe direction they will always try 
to stop short of a fundamental confrontation. 


Tomas. There is a new problem. So far we have spent much more of our 
time getting people to act and to react to situations, than we have in 
working out how in the long run action will really assist them. Coming 
together for this interview is probably the first time the people here 
have discussed problems in any depth for a couple of months. Now 
originally the difference between us and the bourgeois Civil Rights 
leaders was that we advocated action and they didn’t, and our strength 
in the movement grew because of that. The Catholic middle class have 
now cottoned-on to this and have in many areas begun to advocate 
action themselves, usually action which is meaningless from anybody’s 
point of view, which they can’t control and whose consequences they 
do not perceive. Yesterday’s proposed march through Burntollet is an 
example. It was called by the local Civil Rights association without 
any national consultation, either with the cr executive or with us. 
They were unable to react to the completely predictable threat that the 
Orangemen would oppose them with force, and when the march was 
banned all they could do was simply call everything off. Our danger is 
that the Catholic middle class will propose a whole series of mindlessly 


militant actions across the province, and that instead of forming any 
socialist party will have to chase all over the place trying to scrape up 
some meaningful debris from these actions. Indeed this process seems 
to have already started. 


The implication is that you are shoring ap the Civil Rights movement, firstly by 
posing militant demands which mobilize the Catholic workers and small 
farmers, gring the movement its wnmbers, and secondly by keeping this militancy 
within the arc of the Civil Rights movemvent. At the sama time, it appears that 
you bave been unable to transforms it. So although at first sight you give it dires- 
tion and punch, it seems that you are in fact performing a servicing Junction for 
the CRM rather than vice versa? 


Tomas. Yes, this is broadly true. There have been some attempts to 
change it though. For example, in Armagh Civil Rights have called for 
a march some time in May and the pp group which has formed there 
even discussed not supporting such a march which, like the previous 
one in the town, is only likely to lead to a sectarian balls-up. But instead 
we decided to have a week of actions prior to the march, picketing, 
demonstrating over the housing problem there, occupying the labour 
exchange and issuing leaflets; in other words making our socialist 
position clear, and then participating in the Civil Rights march on those 
terms. Hither they will have to reject us or we will transform the Civil 
Rights issue into one based on socialist demands. 


In striking contrast to England there is a living revolutionary tradition in 
Ireland. What forms does it take and how does tt assist pout 


MrCaxa. It’s Republicanism, and the idea of the revolution is implanted 
in the minds of the Irish people surrounded by the glory of 1916 and 
its revolutionary martyrs. The idea of revolution is not at all alien to 
the Irish working class, as it is to the English, and when one calls for 
revolution, no matter what one actually demands there is always a link 
to Connolly and to 1916 and the armed uprising. What we have to do is 
to complete the national revolution by making the theoretical and 
practical link between what we are doing now, and what was fought 
for in 1916. 


Farrell. Bourgeois democracy and the national state are recent develop- 
ments in Ireland and their traditions do not run deep, in contrast to the 
tradition of armed insurrection, of revolution as a means. Republican- 
ism, which is a radical movement based mainly on small peasant 
farmers, is the culmination of a long popular tradition of agitation for 
some sort of co-operatively organized farming society. This is some- 
thing which more orthodox forms of metropolitan socialism must 
come to terms with, in a rural society like Ireland, and what we are 
trying to do is to link this very powerful tradition to the concept of 
international proletarian revolution. 


How do you see the present political situation developing? 


Farrel], My own views on this are rather tentative at the moment. In the 
past we tended to see O'Neill as representing modern liberalizing 


capitalism, and in particular the interests of English, American and 
West German big capital as against the older native capitalism. ONeill 
wanted to modernize things to bring them more or less into line with the 
rest of Western society. Further we thought that this sort of develop- 
ment was almost inevitable, with perhaps a Paisleyite backlash against 
it. Now it seems clear that although O’Neill represents these things, 
Northern Ireland cannot see the triumph of modernizing capitalism. 
The Paisleyite backlash of Protestant workers and farmers is so power- 
ful it looks as though the reformers cannot win without destroying the 
Unionist Party, and if they destroy the Unionist Party they cannot win 
at all. Unless, perhaps, they could form a link with the bourgeois 
section of the Civil Rights movement, but it seems that the Civil Right 
movement has gone too far for that now. 


What are your stratsgic conceptions? How are you going to develop into a force 
Sor revolutione 


Ferrell. The question of a revolutionary programme is a very complex 
one here in Northern Ireland. We cannot call for all power to the 
Soviets because our present basis is not the working class as a whole, or 
the working class and small farmers as a whole, it is only one section of 
the working class. This leaves us with the question of whether we 
concentrate initially on putting forward the largely reformist demands 
which could unite Catholics and Protestant working class, or whether 
we concentrate on posing the question of dual power in areas where the 
Catholic population is concentrated and militant—by getting the local 
Catholic population to take over and run its own affairs, a sort of 
‘Catholic power’. This would be a very serious decision, but it is just 
possible that it might be necessary for us to establish such dual power: 
on the one hand Catholic-based power, of a socialist form, and on the 
other, Unionist state power. This would demand a socialist movement 
among the Catholics to create socialist councils such that Protestant 
workers can see that they fulfil class demands rather than creed de- 
mands, and want to create councils for themselves or merge with the 
Catholics in them. 


Would this raise the question of secession? 


Farrell. Well, there’s no question whatsoever of that, because the areas 
where the Catholic section of the population is militant are not the two 
areas which are supposed to have Catholic majorities—Tyrone and 
Fermanagh. The most militant area is Derry, after that perhaps Newry 
which is in South Armagh, after that perhaps a pert of county Tyrone. 
Anyway you couldn’t take out whole areas like Fermanagh and Tyrone 
because they contain vast tracts of country which are inhabited by 
people of very extreme Protestant views. Secession is as out of the 
question as is assistance from the 26 counties, where the bourgeois 
government, far from assisting any working-class movement (as I’m 
afraid some people in the Bogside imagine) will immediately fal with 
the six-country bourgeois government. The problem as I see it is that 
if you went ahead and tried to establish dual power in Catholic sectors 
you would have to do this in a number of clearly delineated and separate 


areas—Derry, Newry, Cole Island and Dungannon, perhaps. The other 


way of dealing with the sectarian divide 1s to shift the whole emphasis 
of the cr movement away from symbolic activities such as marches to 
smaller agitational groups working on housing, farming and employ- 
ment, and try and involve Protestants in these. 


McCanns. There is a terrible confusion in what has just been said over the 
business of Catholic areas electing local committees. We must always 
remember that there are already Catholic areas with ‘Catholic power’. 
Newry has an overwhelmingly Catholic majority, too great to be 
gerrymandered. It Aas Catholic power. Further, there is nothing more 
calculated to prove to the Protestant working class that the Civil Rights 
people all wear papal flags under their jerseys, than the establishment of 
unofficial pope-head councils in areas like Derry and Dungannon. It 
would remove the possibility of winning any Protestants over to our 
cause and therefore nothing could put the establishment of socialist 
power further into the distance. 


Farrell. Eamonn is wrong about Newry. In Newry you have an urban 
council elected under a restricted ratepayer’s franchise; a bourgeois 
electoral framework which in the past has enabled an alliance of the 
Unionist Party and Green Tories to control the council against a weak 
and watery Irish Labour Party. What I suggested as a possibility was 
something quite different, the election of poplar councils based on 
universal franchise defying the bourgeois state and not recognizing 
Stormont, which of course Newry Urban council does. ‘This would be 
something totally anti-bourgeois. Pm not saying that this is the answer, 
I'm saying that we have to think about this as a possible answer. 


McCann, Let me explain. You cannot have a Catholic popular council 
elected and then reveal the socialist nature of it. If you want to elect a 
socialist council you must campaign on radical socialist issues. It is 
impossible, for example, to elect a ‘Catholic power’ body which can do 
anything about housing. One of the reasons why there are not enough 
houses in Northern Ireland is that the central house-building agency, 
the Northern Ireland Housing Trust, owes £73,000,000 to the Central 
Bank and paid £3,500,000 alone in interest last year. This sort of thing 
has to be brought into the open, by campaigning on demands for the 
nationalization of the housing societies and the cancellation of the 
housing trust debt. O’Neill represents an adaption to the changing 
needs of imperialism in Northern Ireland, an attempt to escape from 
the old sectarian slogans which have ceased to be an adequate political 
arsenal for the modern bourgeois leader. He is going to fail because the 
North is tied, just as the South is in different ways, to Britain, and 
therefore to the failure of the Wilson government to solve the crisis of 
capitalism in Britain. O’Neill knows, and the whole Unionist Party 
knows, that they cannot deliver any better economic deal for the 
people of Northern Ireland in the immediate future. Unless we under- 
stand this and start to link it up to the cuts in the social services, the 
laws against the Trade Unions and so on, we are never going to be 
able to build any organization capable of overthrowing Toryism in 
this country. If we talk about local issues like Catholic councils without 
campaigning on the broad issues, we will never get anywhere. 


Farrel]. This is a misinterpretation of what I am saying. I used the words 
‘Catholic power’ humorously. What I in fact meant was that in areas of 
heightened struggle such as Derry, or areas of Derry, it would be pos- 
sible to elect a popular council. Now a popular council would, in the 
nature of things in Northern Ireland, be a Catholic council in that it 
would be mainly elected by Catholic workers. But it would not be 
elected as a Catholic council, and the purpose of electing it would not 
be to remedy the lack of representation of Catholics. It would be elected 
as a people’s council in an area where people are singularly militant. It 
would be elected to remedy popular demands and therefore it would 
come up against all the general issues, such as interest rates for loans on 
housing, and it would have to campaign against them. 


MeCaxa. Dual power in this situation can only be Catholic power versus 
what Mike calls Unionist state power, which would in effect be 
Protestant power. You would not carry the Catholic middle class with 
you on such a programme, so it would be Catholic workers more or 
less versus the rest. Given the consciousness of the people at the 
moment, to which we have contributed, it could not be done. What we 
have got to do now is to realize what a mess we have made of the whole 
thing over the past few months. To give you an example of how big a 
mess we have made of it, we have been chanting “One man—One job’ 
for months, especially in Derry where we have the most militant and 
largest Civil Rights movement in the country. A few months ago half 
the work force of a factory in Derry was laid off, Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike. No one thought about organizing a march, of making our 
demands specific and concrete. We didn’t raise the demand of ‘No 
redundancies, work sharing on full pay’. We were so busy shouting 
‘One man—One job’ and in keeping our mass audience, that when a real 
concrete material issue came up on which it might have been possible 
to prove to Protestant workers that what we are demanding is in their 
material interests, we were running around the streets in the Civil 
Rights movement. We have failed to give a socialist perspective because 
we have failed to create any socialist organization. What we must do 
now, even in the volatile state of politics we are in tonight in Northern 
Ireland, is to set up with the greatest urgency a serious organization. 
Even if it is only something into which we can recruit people to form 
lines of communication. We cannot form a Bolshevik party overnight. 
Rather than set up councils, we must try to set up some sort of radical 
socialist front between republicans and ourselves. 


Farrell. The two are not necessarily contradictory. When the Bol- 
sheviks campaigned for all power to the Soviets, the Soviets and the 
Bolshevik Party were not the same thing. The Bolshevik party existed 
as a party making demands and making an analysis. The Sovietswere 
radical assemblies of workers. It would be possible to have a revolution- 
ary socialist party, as well as to establish people’s councils and fight for 
a majority on those councils. I do not want to be represented as an 
advocate of ‘Catholic Power’, but I do insist that we have to explore the 
radical possibilities of the base that we do have, at this moment, among 
the working class, and that base is the Catholic section of the working 
class. 


Whatever the differences between you on the immediate potential of the Catholic 
working class, you all seem to agres that the road to socialism in Ireland must 
pass via the Protestant working class. Is that so? 


Tomas. I would answer that by saying bluntly, yes. It may seem rather 
unfortunate if one puts it like that, but if we are going to have a 
socialist workers’ republic then we have got to have Protestants in it. 
They are the section of the people who support us least, but they are a 
decisive part of the urban proletariat. Therefore everything depends on 
winning them over. 


Baxter, It’s not even a question of their being in the majority in Ulster. 
You can’t have a revolution in Ulster alone, and our aim must be to 
create a socialist republic, something on the lines of Cuba, without 
waiting fora British workers’ republic—or we might have to wait a very 
long time. But even in Ireland as a whole, let alone Ulster, you cannot 
move in a socialist direction unless you have the support of some 
sections of the Protestant working class. Otherwise they will start a 
sectarian struggle and all the forces of Catholic reaction will swamp us. 


Farrell, Could I say something about the question of the border here? 
The border must go, but it must go in the direction of a socialist repub- 
lic and not just into a republic which might at some future date become 
socialist. Firstly the border must go because it is a relic of imperialism, 
and in order to root out imperialism we have to root out the neo- 
imperialist set-up in the South and the neo-colonial one in the North. 
Secondly, Northern Ireland is completely unviable economically and 
only exists as a capitalist entity at the moment because of massive sub- 
ventions from Britain. Similarly the South on its own is an area of 
small farms with very little industry. It too is completely unviable on 
its own and as a result is also dependent on Britain. The unification of 
Ireland into a socialist republic is not only necessary for the creation of 
a viable economy, it must also be an immediate demand, because only 
the concept of a socialist republic can ever reconcile Protestant workers, 
who rightly have a very deep-seated fear of a Roman Catholic republic, 
to the ending of the border. 


Who are your allies south of the Border? 


Farrell. Our allies in the South are socialists, trade unionists and radical 
Republicans. The problem that we have in the South and which we met 
on out Faster march from Belfast to Dublin, is that there is more 
sympathy with our approach among the older people, the radical 
section of Sinn Fein and Trade Union militants, than there is among 
students—which is paradoxical given the student composition of PD. 
Our differences with the Dublin students are partly caused by mis- 
information, partly to our inadequate analysis of the situation in the 
South and partly because in the North we have much more contact 
with the working class than student bodies in the South which are 
purely university based. 


MeCesa. The real reason why we are having trouble with our comrades 
in the South, comes back once again to the fact that there is no one 


single organization to which they and we belong. Our only means of 
contact with the South is telephone calls to people we happen to know 
personally, so of course there is confusion about what we and they are 


doing. 


Toman. There is a very promising Civil Rights movement in the West 
of Ireland, in Galway, which is an acutely depressed area, as well as 
some action in the EHast—especially a militant housing action committee 
in Dublin. But I am inclined to think that Civil Rights is only a label in 
the East of the 26 counties, and that the traditional forms of agitation 
are the way to get things going there. 


What was your calculation when you participated in the Stormont elections? 


Farrell. The decision to participate in the Stormont elections was very 
simple, and didn’t involve us in any great problems. The election 
represented a Gaullist-type strategy on the part of O’Neill. He staged a 
election to frighten the bourgeoisie and the farmers in an attempt to 
produce a consensus which would bring the Catholic and Protestant 
middle classes bebind him in a policy of reforming capitalism—thus 
completely isolating the Catholic working class, who were just beginning 
to stir. We participated in the election to smash this consensus, and in 
order to destroy (particularly among the Catholics who were very 
vulnerable to this) the notion that O’Neill’s reforms would meet our 
demands. Our participation in the election was very succesaful from 
that point of view. 


We stood on a radical civil rights platform, which was a socialist plat- 
form, which included the demand for workers’ control, and it involved 
us very little in the way of electoral compromise. Further we chose 
seats which we were most unlikely to win, as we had no desire or 
intention of winning any seats, and we would have been gravely em- 
barrassed if we had won any. 


Are you embarrassed by Bernadette s victory now? 
Toman, It’s difficult to answer that with Bernadette here. 
Devka. I think you should answer it. 


Toman. We hoped Bernadette would win, we expected her to win and 
we encouraged her, very much against her own will, to stand. First 
because it is important to show people that they have, to use their own 
words, ‘got up off their knees’. Secondly, because it is an excellent 
means of gaining publicity for the situation over here. Thirdly, because 
there was a terrible fear that if Bernadette didn’t stand somebody much 
worse would (deaghter). If I could explain that. Austin Currey, who is 
at present a Nationalist mP at Stormont was a strong runner for the seat 
and would not have campaigned on an anti-sectarian platform. Fourth- 
ly, Bernadette brought to a lot of people for the first time the idea of a 
socialist republic. 


Unfortunately part of the strategy may not have worked as Austin 


re 


Currey may be the new up for Fermanagh and South Tyrone. 


Devlin, That is not true, people were making it clear that they didn’t 
want Austin Currey for Fermanagh and South Tyrone, They were 
aware of the fact that one of the reasons why he was willing to give up 
Mid-Ulster was that it might strengthen his chances there. The peasants 
of Mid-Ulster may not be particularly bright in the eyes of the New 
Left Review, but they know a political opportunist when they see one, 
and Austin Currey has a big X after his name. : 
Farrell. I am worried about two aspects of the electoral campaign in 
Mid-Ulster. The first is that Nationalist mpP’s did speak on Bernadette’s 
election platform, which clearly was a grave embarrassment. These 
people are Green Tories, they are Capitalists and they are Catholic 
Sectarians and even their so-called left wingers are as much our enemy 
as the Unionist Party. It was very dangerous to allow them to speak, it 
could have totally distorted the candidature in the minds of the Protes- 
tants as one which represented Catholics alone—an attempt, in other 
words, to bring Catholics to power over the heads of Protestants. These 
people participated more or less on Bernadette’s terms, which improves 
things slightly, but it would have been much better if they had not been 
there at all. 


Secondly, the platform should have been a clearly socialist one and not 
one which emphasized seity in terms which could only mean unity of all 
Classes within one creed rather than the unity of one class regardless of 
creed, 


Devlin. It did not work out that way in the end. Brookeborough, the 
grand old Protestant himself, said that we had gained quite a lot, in his 
opinion far too many, Protestant votes. I was not worried about the 
recognizable Nationalists; by having them on the platform we effective- 
ly destroyed both Tommy Gormley and Buddy O’Connor, the 
Nationalist mP’s for Mid and West Tyrone. Currey, it is true, was more 
difficult to deal with. Further the Protestants who voted for me could 
only have done so on a socialist basis; the platform was therefore 
socialist. 


The reasons that Catholics who are not Socialists voted for me is that 
they did not want the Unionists to win. I agree that this is unfortunate, 
but I have no doubt that within a year these people will do their best to 
destroy me, and possibly may succeed. Within a year we will have 
sorted out the Catholics who voted for us on a purely Catholic basis and 
we will still have the support of the Protestants who supported us on a 
socialist basis, therefore we will have established the normal situation 


of the socialists supporting us and the non-socialists pulling out. As 
they are already. 


Farrell, Tm worried about two points. During the election Currey’s 
speeches emphasized sectarian rather than class issues, and since the 
election he has been emphasizing the unity of all anti-Unionist parties, 
which in practice means unity of all Catholics against Protestants. So 
this election may have aided the idea of Pan-Catholic unity, which is a 


TÁ 


concept we must destroy. Secondly, by putting up and supporting 
Bernadette we may have given credence to bourgeois parliamentary 
politics and given people false hopes, while at the same time Bernadette 
is swallowed up in Parliamentary procedures, which would demoralize 
and reduce support for the non-sectarian part of the platform which 
was put forward. 


Deda. This is quite unfair to my victory rally speech. Despite the fact 
that all of you supported me in getting into the bourgeois Parliament, 
very few of you remained for the final scene of my crucifion. When 
all the Pan-Catholics turned up to celebrate, it was really too much for 
the good socialists. In my speech after I was elected, I made it quite 
clear that if people thought that by sending me to Westminster, I or 
anyone else was capable of doing anything for them there they were 
quite mistaken. I said that all I could do was prove, by trying, that 
nothing could be done in such a parliament and that in a very short 
space of time I would be back to call them out of the factories, and if 
they were not at that stage prepared to come then they should leave my 
victory rally and trot off to join all the people who thought they could 
do something by parliamentary methods. But most of them were so 
glad they just swallowed it all anyway. 


Farrell, The points that I am trying to make cannot be covered by a 
speech. The danger of being swallowed by parliamentarism requires 
constant vigilance and a clearly worked out socialist strategy towards a 
bourgeois parliament, using parliament as a sounding box and as only 
one section of an activity which is mainly extra-parliamentary. This isa 
matter which must be decided on as a matter of great priority. 


Do yon have any initial plans as to bow yon are going to nse Parliament as a 
sonndiang-box? 


Devlin. I have less faith in the whole thing than anybody who put me 
into the job in the first place. I will undoubtedly be treated with 
courtesy, I will be allowed, as a good little baby of Parliament, to make 
my maiden speech undisturbed, and then I will be told to behave like a 
good child and say nothing more. I won’t accept this and I will prob- 
ably spend most of my time working among the people of Mid-Ulster 
and working in the streets of London where I feel much more at home. 


Farrel], The question of how one treats Westminster raises the much 
more serious theoretical issue of what demands we make of West- 
minster and of Britain as Irish Socialists working for a Socialist Re- 
public. 


McCann. By the way are we all aware that British troops were called in 
about an hour ago to guard key installations here? 


Farrell, Well, that merely underscores the imperialist situation of 
Northern Ireland. The point I was making was that we must reject the 
idea of Westminster intervening to secure reform in Northern Ireland. 
We do not want reform of Northern Ireland, we want a revolution in 
Ireland and we will not get that by any Westminster intervention. The 


role of an mp at Westminster should be to mobilize Irish immigrants ir 
England, and to campaign against both Irish bourgeois States, exposin; 
emigration from Ireland as one of their most serious contradictions 
and emphasizing the right of the Irish to have a job and a home is 
Treland itself. 


Deviia. That is what I have been advocating. Much to the horror o 
everybody on the press, I made a simple statement that when th, 
Westminster Parliament refuses to listen and act, I will go to th 
people who have been forced out of Ireland and work among them. 


McCann. Obviously, no one here imagines that our problems could b: 
solved by intervention from Westminster. But an awful lot of ou 
supporters do see such intervention as a means of solving the problem 
over which we have been agitating. It is necessary to go to Westminste 
to demand the solution to these problems to show that Westminster is: 
farce, and that we will have to do it ourselves. 


Farrell. There is one positive aspect to the chaotic nature of the whol 
scene here, that it has brought a lot of people into action who wouk 
not have been won to socialism by any programme. This very discus 
sion has illustrated the need too for a radical socialist Party, but equalls 
it has shown that we cannot form any high level organization, as we d 
not yet have the theoretical basis for any clearly determined policies, is 
fact we have not even discussed some elementary problems. What w 
need to form at the moment is some sort of alliance to develop : 
theoretical analysis of our struggle in the North, as well as to carry ou 


systematic agitational work. 


What sort of international solidarity action is of greatest assistance fo yon, t 
particular from comrades in England, Scotland and Walis? 


Devlin, At the risk of offending our comrades in the rest of the Unite 
Kingdom I think that there is very little that they can do at this stag: 
because they simply do not understand the mentality or the basi 
personality of the Irish people. In particular, the small farmers have ; 
radical tradition, as Mike was just saying, but they do not like you using 
doctrinaire terms, and the workers will spell out workers’ control fo: 
you, but they don’t like you trying to do it for them. 


Tomas. Break up Ulster weeks, launch an attack on O'Neill and ‘libera 
Unionism’, help organize the Paddies, the Irish immigrants, and mis 
money for PD. 


Baxter. There was only one time historically that English worker 
could really have helped and that was the general strike of 1913. Ther 
they failed to show solidarity in blacking cargoes from Ireland. I 
there were any comparable industrial action today, we would need hel} 
from across the water. 


What is your attitude to the demands that some Eughsh comrades bare pu 
forward fer an end to British Aid to Ulster? 


rÒ 


MsrCaxa. They are very bad. They imply that the Protestants are white 
sahibe and that this is a colonial state. Ulster is sot just a colonial state; 
it is in many respects, though not in all respects, an ordinary bourgeois 
state, The subsidies do not support a privileged layer of the population. 
The Catholic working class have a lot of children and receive a lot of 
state benefits. These sorts of demands may appear to be formally 
justified. But at ground level they are not effective. You can’t demand 
them in Britain and not demand them here, and if you go to the most 
militant section of the working class and demand that family allowances 
be stopped you are not going to get very far. The whole national 
question comes in here but the simple fact of it is that you can’t go 
down to Bogside and advocate that British subsidies are withdrawn. 


Farrell. The Irish Socialist Republic cannot be built in isolation..The 
old rule is true; the best way English comrades can help the Irish 
revolution is by making the English revolution. And the second best 
way they can do this is by not misunderstanding the Irish revolution as 
a simple national struggle against colonialism or a simple struggle of the 
Catholic peasants against the Protestant landlords. Because it is much 
more complex than that, and they should get the complexity of the 
situation here into their heads. 


Interviewer A.B— April 20 1969. 
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contribution to the history of ideas 
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Peter Gibbon 


The Dialectic of Religior 
and Class in Ulstes 


The six most north-easterly counties of the Irish mainland form a colony 16 mile 
from the coast of the Mother Country. A third of its population owe it neithe 
historical, nor religious, nor political allegiance. The industry of these si 
counties has been in decline for over a decade. Its political universe has bees 
subject to an ideological retardation dating back centuries. “The truth abou 
the Unionist state is that it is founded upon negations.’! 


The recent General Election was called in a vain attempt to solve at the polls : 
seties of problems which were in fact intractable within the existing con 
stitutional framework. The results at the parliamentary level was predictabl: 
inconclusive; outside parliament it demonstrated the growing support on the 
one hand for extreme right-wing Protestantism, and on the other for the radica 
socialist wing of the Civil Rights movement. 


Antecedents 
In the 16th century, communal land made up the greater proportion of the lanc 


in Ireland. For the next 100 years, Ireland suffered a continual pillage at the hand: 
of the overlord power of England. Where resistance to colonial terrorism wa: 


strongest, in the north-east, James I—in despair at the failure of the 
Irish Reformation—offered the province of Ulster to the English 
mercantile class on the condition that they established there a non- 
Catholic ‘plantation’ of yeoman farmers, townsmen, artisans aod 
traders. The material they used was Scottish and Presbyterian. 


The Southern provinces of Leinster, Munster and Connacht meanwhile 
remained ruthlessly exploited occupied territories. The stages of ex- 
ploitation are numerous. The first wave of expropriations dates from 
Cromwell’s time; the second from the reign of William of Orange, 
when he defeated James I at the Battle of the Boyne; in gratitude 
William allocated vast estates to adventurers in his following, while 
safeguarding the Protestant landowning ascendancy in Ulster. 


The Battle of the Boyne inflicted on the South a land system which pre- 
vented agricultural competition with both England and the North. 
Capital could be neither accumulated nor invested. No internal market 
was possible, and thus no middle class appeared. In Ulster it had been 
present since the plantations. Like its counterpart in England it was 
interested in a removal of economic restrictions and in gaining for its 
native industries a measure of protection. Throughout the remainder of 
Ireland power rested in the hands of a miniscule group of landowners, 
performing no economic functions and with no claim to the allegiance 
of the peasantry. It had to rely for its dominance on the support of an 
Eoglish army maintained through Dublin by a huge and corrupt 
bureaucracy. Even so, Irish agriculture potentially threatened England’s 
confinement of Ireland to a debtor role, with a heavy annual tax burden. 
The absurdity of this situation led the Ulster middle class to seek an 
alliance with the more progressive Anglo-Irish landlords; this pro- 
duced the Irish Volunteers, who gained from England the concession 
of partial legislative autonomy in ‘Grattan’s Parliament’ of 1782. As 
leader of this parliament, Grattan claimed freedom for property- 
owners of all religions—*The Irish protestant could never be free until 
the Irish catholic ceased to be a slave’—while simultaneously seeing 
that if this freedom was achieved the armed support needed to maintain 
the land system would disappear. The introduction of English indus- 
trial technology managed to obecure this contradiction for some 10 
years. Eventually, however, it become increasingly obvious to the more 
radical members of the Ulster middle class that Grattan’s provisions 
were utterly inadequate. 


The increasing parliamentary impotence of the professional strata of 
the middle class led to their recruitment, under Wolfe Tone, into a 
revolutionary secret society, the United Irishmen, probably the most pro- 
gressive bourgeois force ever to exist on these islands. Tone conceived 
of himself and his movement as in essentially the same situation as the 
French revolutionaries of 1789. 


Tone managed to achieve the support of elements of the Catholic 


peasant masses, especially in the North. In areas where sectarian conflict 
existed least he gained some success amongst the propertyless Pro- 


1 Ireland in the Age of Reform and Revolstroa, Nicholas Mansergh, Allen and Unwin, 1940. 


testants. But by 1798, as the movement got off the ground in tl 
countryside, its leadership had already been decimated by internal b 
trayal and a loss of nerve. General Lake’s reign of terror, in which tl 
Orange Order was used directly by the State for the first time, elimi 
ated it altogether. The movement’s potentiality provided the politic 
excuse for the Act of Union in 1801; in fact it was the landowner 
refusal in the Irish puppet parliament to surrender every vestige : 
autonomy to England that precipitated this coup. Irish industry 
inability to keep up with the more advanced innovations of the i 
dustrial revolution, which demanded abundant supplies of coal, had 
any event weakened its capacity to resist English pressure. Only linc 
production in the north was no threat to England and survived, lat 
providing a financial basis for industrial development in Belfast. ‘TT 
roth century saw the South relegated to the status of a supply-arca 
cheap food and labour for Britain. Both Anglo-Irish landowners ar 
the nascent urban middle class had been economically defeated. 


After a temporary revival during the Napoleonic Wars, Southe: 
Ireland underwent rapid social disintegration: the constant threat of 
peasant revolution was averted only by skilful manoeuvring of t) 
weak, Catholic, rural middle class. Where did this class come from? 4 
the largest landowners increasingly became absentees, intensifyir 
rack-rents, they created a class of Catholic middle-men and mone 
lenders (gombeens) who slowly accumulated enough wealth to becon 
small landowners themselves. It was this group who under O’Conn« 
sought integration with the Anglo-Irish colonial landowning cle 
through religious emancipation. In the movement they created to th 
end they managed to harness the desperate Catholic peasantry, large 
through the agency of the Church, promising them to ameliorate t) 
land situation. However, ‘amelioration’ possessed two quite distin 
meanings for the classes involved. For the middle class it meant 
rationalization of the existing direction of events: an acceleration of t) 
trend toward cattle-farming on exhausted land. For the peasants 

meant a revolutionary redistribution of land as the only form of wealt 
_ Even given the divergent directions of the movement, the acceptan: 
by the middle class of the abandonment of tillage was a confession | 
weakness. Its most energetic members—professionals, merchants, ar 
shopkeepers—disappeared with many of their clients, during and aft 
the Famine. Henceforth most of the Catholic bourgeoisie gravitated- 
still unheard—to the Nationalist Party, while the peasantry provid: 
the motor for the sporadic quasi-insurrectionary movements of Er 
mett, the Young Irelanders, the Fenians, the Irish Republican Brothe 
hood, and eventually the IRA. 


Ulster and the Emergence of Home Rule 


Ulster was the only part of Ireland where an urban middle class e 
perienced a ‘natural’ historical growth. It was allowed to industriali 
unimpeded. Its ascendancy was based on the Penal Laws, which forba: 
Catholics to rival it economically. Thus, as Connolly pointed ot 
‘Already by the outbreak of the Williamite war in the generation su 
ceeding Cromwell, the industries of the North of Ireland had so f 
developed that the “Prentice Boys” of Derry were the dominati 


factor in determining the attitude of that city toward the contending 
English kings.” 


Not all Ulster Protestants, of course, were bourgeois, or employed in 
industry. After the colony had been established, many impoverished 
Scottish crofters set out across the water in search of a better living. 
Amongst them there existed a traditionally strong piety—that of Knox, 
Calvin and Wesley. In the country areas they settled side by side with 
Catholics; they had been promised improved conditions and expected 
them yet they found the Catholic peasantry always willing to pay higher 
rents than them. For the Catholics, long conditioned by the land 
system, realized more readily that to possess land was the only way to 
survive. Protestant landlords often confirmed this by turning tenants of 
their own religion off land for which Catholics would pay more. The 
Scottish Ulsterman’s reaction to this threat was what Strauss discreetly 
calls ‘resolute intimidation’. Where Catholics attempted to establish 
cottage industries—efter Grattan’s parliament—they presented a 
double threat to the traditional basis of Protestant livelihood. The 
Protestants responded by creating secret societies, notably the Orange 
Order, whose first victims were the Armagh weavers—the Protestants’ 
greatest competitors in the most competitive region in Ireland. The 
symbols the Order adopted—sashes, drums, pipes and King Billy 
banners—teflected their parochialism and sectarianism. When Dublin 
castle was unable to suppress Tone’s project of giving the peasantry a 
radical political consciousness, the Orange Order was the only force 
able to keep the peasants divided. The great Northern landowners thus 
seized upon it as a providential gift, and the Ulster middle class followed 
its sectarian direction, turning from Tone’s national ideal. 


By 1829 and the crisis of Catholic Emancipation, Ulster linen was the 
only remaining protected industry in Ireland. The economic reason for 
this exemption was that it did not compete with any English trade. The 
political reason was that Ulster’s superior status was thereby confirmed, 
and its bourgeoisie further divided from its peasantry by the enrich- 
ment of the former. Sufficient capital was accumulated for the develop- 
ment of new local industry—ship-building in Belfast and shirt manu- 
facture in Derry. Ulster was thus able to avoid the swamping which hit 
the Irish Market. Customs barriers—a necessity for the survival of the 
South—haed by the mid-19th century already become unacceptable to 
the Ulster bourgeoisie. Again, some years later, only Ulster was able to 
resist the introduction of wholesale ranching: for in this province grain, 
oats and flax could still be grown as cash crops. Ulster was thus the only 
province of Ireland able to resist the Famine, for in Ulster the land was 
not devoted to the potato. By the time of the great depression of the 
1870's, Ulster’s smallholders had become a buttress of secure com 
servatism. The Land Act of 1881, which barely affected conditions in 
the South, won them a reduction of rents which separated them com- 


1 Labeur in Irish Histery, 1967 edition, p. 51. The Derry apprentices closed the gates of 
the city when they heard its mayor had surrendered the town to James IL Thus 
‘Derry’s Walls’ have acquired 2 religious algnificence for Ulster Protestants. Hence 
the depth of sectarian passions aroused by attempts of the Civil Rights Movement to 
hold meetings within them, and the opportunity for extreme Protestants to identify 
the less frantic Catholic-helters in the Ulster ruling clase with Mayor Lundy, the 
` prototypical tmiter of 1690. 


pletely from the insurrectionary Land League which was expanding £ 
the time. 


For the peasantry of Leinster, Munster and Connacht, the years 1875 

1888 saw a final pauperization following in the wake of starvatior 

disease, depopulation and a routing from the land in the fashion of th 
North American Indians. The average age of the Southern populatio 

was now 55, and its chief source of income was remittances fro» 
overseas relatives; even its role as English ranch-hands had been unde» 
mined. The Catholic bourgeoisie was no longer in a position where tb 
Union yielded even the smallest rewards for it. Throughout the rot 

century its appeals to Westminster had fallen on deaf ears. Home Rul 
was now the most moderate demand the Southern bourgeoisie coup 
make which would prevent the peasants from turning on it: Micha 
Davitt was threatening to mobilize the peasantry in support of national 
zation of the land under a Republican government. Its own objective i 
demanding Home Rule was distinct: it was an attempt to re-establis 

industrial protection in the South. It was precisely such protection the 
capitalists in England—alarmed by the decline in their share of th 
world market, after French, German and American tariffe—were dk 
termined to refuse. Strauss comments accurately: “The determine 
opposition of the landowning aristocracy to Home Rule could be take 
for granted, but the violent and even hysterical hostility of the Britis 

business class would be incomprehensible but for this idea’.* Parne 

hoped to create a buffer Catholic urban middle class (through indu: 

trialization) which would block any drift towards social revolution 3 

Treland. 


While the Protestant capitalists in the North might in theory hay 
regarded this project with political sympathy, in practice they saw it as 

calamitous economic threat to them. For first Parnell, and later Sin: 
Fein—who were to be the voice of precisely the emergent class whic 
Parnell anticipated+—regarded industrial Ulster as the corner-stone c 
their dream of a Gaelic Manchester. Belfast and Derry had no interns 
Irish competition. They enjoyed an integral link with British industr 
and commerce. Their working class was in some respects closer to the 
of Clydeside than of Dublin. It formed part of the great industris 
triangle of the valleys of the Mersey, the Clyde and the Lagan. Unde 
Home Rule it would simply subsidize the South and act as a catchmen 
area for its taxation. Thws Ulster became opposed to any form of Home Buk 
including partition—which would inevitably reduce its hinterland. 


For most of the time the Belfast industrialists left the political leadershiy 
of the anti-Home Rule campaign in the hands of the Northern land 
owners and the British Conservative Party. It was these groups why 


3 Irish Nationalism and British Demecracy, Methuen, 1951. 

4 The gradual releretion of Britain’s ties with the South was concomitant with 
minimal economic growth in certain service industries whose centres were displace 
to the cities of Dublin and Cork. This allowed the growth of the class which was t 
become the new backbone of republicanism (and which also colluded in the defes 
of the southern unskilled workers immedietely prior to the First World War). 

5 This is the meaning of Mansergh’s quotation at the beginning of this article. Th 
fact ls that sebeqy in Ireland before or during the Home Rule crisis wanted pertitioc 


When it was eventually suggested as a compromise it was regarded as implausibl 


used Unionism as a stick with which to beat the British Liberals, 
whom they effectively fought to a halt before the First World War. 


In 1918, Sinn Fein won an overwhelming electoral victory, and by 
1920 a guerrilla war was in progress in the South. A settlement 
was now clearly imperative. A truce was arranged, and at the end of 
1921 a treaty signed with provision for the establishment of an Irish 
Free State—to exclude most of Ulster. A commission was to determine 
just how much of Ulster could be retained without endangering 
Protestant hegemony within it. Attempts by sections of the national 
liberation movement to reject such a settlement were defeated by the 
big bourgeoisie of the south in the Civil War of 1922. By 1925 the 
Southern government was forced to sign an agreement which ack- 
nowledged the exclusion of the present six counties from the Irish 
Free State. For forty years, little changed in the Northern six counties 
loyal’ to England: the pattern of class power survived wind and 
tide. 


The Unionist Bloc 


In Ulster today, the Unionist and Nationalist Parties form two political 
blocs, cemented by religion, which collude with and complement each 
other, under Unionist dominance. The unity of each bloc is dependent 
on the existence of the other. An understanding of the internal struc- 
ture of each is a precondition of any correct analysis of the present crisis 
in Ulster. For it will be seen that the natural lines of class struggle have 
been nearly erased by the traditional party system of the North, which 

ents a monstrous distortion of the true social structure to the 
benefit of the Orange ruling class. 


The Unionist Party, which has controlled the Ulster state for 50 years, 
is a bloc which welds together sections of at least five distinct social 
classes: 1. the landowners; 2. the industrial bourgeoisie; 3. the urban 
petit-bourgeoisie; 4. the working class; 5. the peasantry. This bloc has 
historically been 4d by the landowning class. It has been sited by the 
ideology of Protestantism. It has been fwésgrated by the institutions of 
the Orange Order. An analysis of Unionism must consider cach of 
these aspects of its structure. 


The landowning clique, symbolized by successive Premiers at Stormont 
—Craigavon, Brookeborough, O’Neill—is a branch of the traditional 
English ruling class. Within the British Empire, it traditionally pro- 
vided a high proportion of army officers and to this day remains heavily 
Sandhurst-trained. It is distinguishable by source of income, style of 
life, education, world-view and accent: the rulers of Ulster speak to 
their people with a perfect Oxbridge inflection. This group has power- 
ful ramifications into industrial capital, but is not exclusively identified 
with it. Local business men—the Orange bourgeoisie proper—have 


even by the Unionists, who knew that Ulster (the eight-county province) would 
never return a majority of Unionists to a provincial parliament. Hence it was reduced 
to six countries—a totally artificlal and arbitrary decision informed only by the 
desire to create permanent one-party rule, 


historically played a subordinate part within the political elite of Unior 
ism—although, it goes without saying, their economic interests hav 
usually been rigorously safeguarded. The professional and midd 
segments of this bourgeoisie have historically been marginal to Ulste 
politics, if not excluded altogether. They have had little contact wit 
the oligarchy above and have tended to regard the Lodges below : 
primitive and backward. Ulster, it should be remembered, has neve 
truly experienced a successful bourgeois revolution. The strugg} 
against Home Rule, the only major political issue to have appeare 
between 1789 and 1968, was led by the landowners in alliance with tr 
English Conservative Party. The hallmark of bourgeois ascendenc: 
the nation state, is defined by its absence. 


The integration of the Protestant working class into this ultra-reactio» 
ary bloc is the specific miracle of Unionism. It has been achieved | 
means of a unique set of institutions, the Orange Lodges, whose ro! 
can only be explained by reference to the other two groups cemente 
into the Unionist bloc: the peasantry and the petit-bourgeoisie. It hs 
been seen how the Orange Lodges arose in the countryside, as Prote 
tant peasant organizations aimed against fellow Catholic peasants an 
agricultural workers. After the famine, the depopulation of the country 
side in the South took the form of emigration abroad. The concomitar 
but far less marked drift from the land in the North was largely absorbe 
by the expansion of Belfast. In that city a working class emerged po: 
sessing much the same characteristics as those of Clydeside and Mersey 
side—apart from the intensity of its piety. For traditional values an 
identifications were imported into the towns through the establishmer 
there of Orange Lodges. Whereas these had originally been gex 
graphically-based peasant organizations, they now became congre 
gationally-based urban centres of political and cultural life. In Knglanc 
the proclivity of the ‘aristocracy of labour’ and the petit-bourgeois) 
for Working Mens Clubs and Friendly Societies reflected the relative] 
secondary penetration of religious differentiation within populs 
culture. In Ulster, the role that these institutions played was filled b 
Orange Lodges, unifying the leisure, political and religious activities « 
their members, in keeping with the precepts of the Presbyterias 
Calvinist or Wesleyan faiths. 


The structure of these institutions enabled them to be flagrantl 
manipulated. Because of their partly masonic character (a product c 
their originally defensive mode of organization) and their ideologic 
fusion with church and chapel structure, their politics and values wer 
in no sense open to democratic contestation. In the local Lodges, th 
petit-bourgeoisie (through acknowledged posession of superior socis 
attributes and proficiencies) usually became dominant. It could do th 


6 Sir Horace Plunkett, leading Unionist politician and publicist at the start of tt 
century, lamented this fact at length in 1905: ‘For the lack of wise guidance whic 
our captains of industry should have provided, Irish Unionism has, by too clos 
adherence to the traditions of the landlord section, been the creed of a social casi 
rather than a policy in Ireland. ... There must be a combination of the best thougt 
of the country aristocracy and that of the captains of industry. Then, and not ti 
then, shall we Unionists as a party exercise a healthful and stimulating influence o 
the thought and action of the people’. Ireland in the New Century, pp. 61—68. 


in mixed congregations by using status and prestige, or in purely 
working class congregations by its supply of ministers. This is not to 
say that globally it controlled the Orange Order. Because much Orange 
fervour was still firmly located amongst the Church of Ireland poor, the 
prominent and wealthy members of this relatively High Church 
managed to attain the same hegemony in the cities as they had tradi- 
tionally possessed in the countryside. Lodges based on the Presbyterian 
Church (the church of the middle and upper working class) were usually 
controlled by the petit-bourgeoisie, while those of the Church of 
Ireland remained under the direct control of the Northern oligarchy. 


The capture by the landed and business elite of two senior Orange in- 
stitutions, the Apprentice Boys of Derry and the Royal Black Precep- 
tory, and their conversion into high-powered political machines 
clinched and solidified this mis-shapen class bloc. Both eventually 
played much the same role in Ulster as the Broederbond in South 
Africa. For the local Lodges had previously maintained a cultural 
continuity for the Protestant urban poor without providing them with 
a direct political expression or link with the ruling groups. Through the 
intervention of the officers of the Apprentice boys and the Preceptory, 
Protestants could now find access to housing, employment and social 
promotion, and the historical separation of differentiated education 
and residence was confirmed. In return, all that was demanded of the 
poor was their political allegiance. 


For the working class a further institution was created to this end—the 
Unionist Labour Association. These weré precipitated by the rise of the 
new Trade Unioniam. Industrial combination appeared the one front 
where ruling-class hegemony might be seriously challenged. The events 
of 1907-13 are crucial to an understanding of how the expression of the 
objective interests of the Protestant workers never rose above the level 
of economism, and how the Unionist bloc survived intact. 


At the beginning of the century, Protestants’ and Catholics’ work was 
already differentiated by skill, pay and security. The Protestant workers, 
often engaged in craft industries, were largely affiliated to the amalga- 
mated English unions. The unskilled Catholics were either completely 
unorganized, or members of the new mass unions whose organization, 
ideology and practice threatened the respectable strivings of craftsmen. 
Until 1913, these new unions, under Larkin and Connolly, attained a 
special efficacy, and even managed to begin to draw substantial sections 
of the lower-paid Protestant workers under their wing. One of the 
major weapons of their armoury was the sympathy strike, whose suc- 
cessful co-ordination demanded a powerful and autonomous Irish TUC. 
Such a development was opposed by the British unions, who were able 
to combat this encroachment upon their interests by cutting off 
financial support for independent Irish action. This traitorous policy 
meant the destruction of the possibility of a united labour movement— 
a threat which Unionist bosses, however, took seriously enough to 
create local branches of the Association’ of ‘loyal’ Protestant workers. 
Connolly’s later change of position on the national question and his 
move toward Republicanism meant that the imperialist fomentation 
of religious divisions amongst the workers could no longer be effect- 


— 


ively opposed. The blame for this historical disaster must be laid 
the door of British trade unionism. 


Today, the labour movement in the Six Counties has been further weal 
ened by a series of structural hurdles and judicial penalties. Whateve 
managerial policy happens to be, where Catholics and Protestants a 
employed together they are divided vertically or horizontally. Cathol 
are hampered by educational disadvantages and almost invariably tak 
the lowest-paid jobs. In many areas they do not work at all; inste» 
their wives are employed as cheap labour and the men stay at hor 
with the children. Although in Derry women have displayed a hig 
level of political militancy, great difficulties remain in their econom 
organization. Foreign firms, who establish plants with government a» 
and then pull out when they have maximized profit for one or tw 
years, create a sector of permanent semi-casual labour. Meanwhile, tt 
high degree of unemployment in both North and South has facilitate 
the blacklisting of union militants, often forcing activists to lea, 
Ireland altogether. 


Needless to say, the Unionist state has always rejected the legalizatio 
of minimum trade union rights. For as on most issues the Unions 
Party in this connection is well to the right of the British Conservativ 
Party. Trade unions are regarded as essentially anti-Unionist for tb 
simple reason that they contain Unionists, Nationalists, Republican 
Socialists and Communists. This means that they do not fit into th 
vertical divisions of Ulster life, and hence renders them dangerous. Th 
result of all these multiple blockages of an economic, political an 
religious character has been the prevention hitherto of the emergenc 
of a powerful labour movement in Ulster. 


To sum up: Protestantism as such has always been the articulation « 
Unionism, whose grass roots strength has been the Orange Lodge: 
presided over by the Royal Black Preceptory and the Apprentice, Boy 
of Derry, organizations which contain every leading Unionist politicia 
and most of Ulster’s capitalists. The Protestant working class is prc 
vided with its major cultural and political institutions by the Lodge: 
and through them is linked directly with the ruling complex. Throug’ 
this network Unionism has maintained blanket hegemony, demor 
strated by the fact that at no election since the war have any more tha 
12 per cent of all Protestants ever voted Labour. (The diagrams on th 
folowing pages illustrate the complex interplay of religion and class i: 
the politics of the Six Counties). 


The Nationalist Bloc and the Catholic Opposition 


The miserable Catholic obverse of the Unionist Party—miniature an 
mirror of it—has been the Nationalist Party, which represents sub 
stantially the same Home Rule policy as did its predecessor 80 year 
before. Its politics are clerical conservatism, its social base the Catholi: 
landowners, tenant farmers and sections of the agricultural proletariat. 


Whereas Unionism has succeeded in maintaining the solidity of th 
Orange bloc from the period of Home Rule down to the last fev 
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Diagram 3 Geography, population, industry, income and employment 


COUNTY ACREAGE 
(EXCLUDING 
LAKES ETC) 

Antrim 718,881 

(inc. Belfast) 

Armagh 312,727 

Down 609,030 

Fermanagh 418,411 

- Derry 514,713 
Tyrone 779552 
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months, the Nationalist Party has not had a comparable success in 
building a durable Green bloc. Before the independence struggle of 
1916-21 had even taken place, it had lost the leadership of the national 
liberation struggle to bourgeois republicanism. It disappeared alto- 
gether in the South after the establishment of the Free State. Yet in the 
North, despite the inroads of Sion Fein and the Labour movement, 
this anachronism retained its dominance. This paradox, of course, is a 
direct reflection of the ideological retardation of its Northern support- 
ers. Indeed it is only through an understanding of the position of the 
Catholics in the North that we can see how an archaic relic like Irish 
Nationalism has survived at all. In their position as an oppressed 
group in Ulster, the Catholic peasantry were constantly driven to rely 
on the Church to express their demands, for the Church in Ulster came 
to play the role for them of the absent middle class. Contrary to popular 
Protestant opinion, the Catholic Church in Ireland has always played a 

very defensive and reactionary role in relation to mass movements, 
bakia aad lanl hen viae posal Above all, it has tried to 
ensure that such movements never go beyond its control—that is, 
never become either interdenominational or revolutionary. In the 
South it was frequently forced to make concessions to mass movements 
because of the elemental energies that they released amongst the 
peasantry. In the North it faced no such problem. Just as the Protest- 
ants constructed an ideology of smbatt/sarent within Irish national ter- 
ritory, so the Catholics within Ulster territory precisely reproduced this 
outlook: a siege within a siege. Thus the traditional defensiveness of 
the Church was here dowbled by the local defensiveness of its flock. The 
result was that the Catholic Church in the North could get away with 
building a political machine available only for specifically Catholic 
agitation. In the Home Rule period, the Northern Catholics had 
organized their own sectarian society—the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
—because of the attacks on them by the corresponding Orange groups. 
The Catholic Church thereafter manipulated the aon to keep the less 
moderate and defensive elements of the Nationalist Party under close 
check. The decline of the Nationalist Party in Ireland as a whole was in 
fact partly due to the conservative influence exerted upon it by its 
sections in the North. It is not surprising, therefore, that it should have 
survived in Ulster alone, where its traditional rural constituency have, 
like their Protestant counterparts, thoroughly internalized their em- 
battlement. It is in this context that we can understand the reciprocity 
of Unionism and Nationalism in Ulster, both the product of minority 
groups, and through this reciprocity their ultimate identity. Given the 
hopeless deadlock of the nexus they form together, the total absence of 
political debate in the six counties over the last 50 years is understand- 
able. The longer Nationalism exercised 2 monopoly of Catholic political 
expression, the tighter was drawn the knot closing Ulster’s political 
universe. 


In fact, after the Second World War, fissures gradually began to appear 
in the Nationalist bloc. The first occurred in the Belfast industrial area 
with the rise of the Northern Ireland Labour Party. The basis for this 
fissure lay in the failure of the Nationalist Party to duplicate effectively 
the urban integrative mechanisms of the Unionist Party. The aon be- 
came progressively less a working class Northern institution, and more 


a middle class Southern one; indeed, it eventually became merely tr 
institutional base of the Catholic Church in Fianna Fail, the rulir 

conservative party in the South (‘Soldiers of Destiny’). Thus whi 

Belfast Catholic workers gradually ceased to regard the Church as the 

primary cultural focus in the urban setting, they escaped from Nation? 

ist control—a control which was in any case far less dynamic and mo 

lethargic than its Unionist counterpart. The extent of this defection c 

be measured by the fact that the Nationalist Party has not contested ar 
Belfast seat in local or national elections in the last decade. 


In Belfast, the initiative was then captured from the Northern Irelan 
Labour Party by the Republican Labour Party, differentiated from tl 
NIP by its opposition to partition, its greater degree of militancy, an 
its occasional appeal to catholic sectarianism. The strength of its bat 
amongst the Belfast Catholic working class derives precisely from i 
combination of the two fissuring strains on traditional Nationalis» 
with which we are concerned—labour politics and republicanism. 


In most areas of Ireland, Nationalism was superseded by Republicanis» 
long ago. In Ulster, however, Nationalism maintained its rural go 
because of the relation of the Catholic minority to a significant] 
different political and institutional complex. However, large numbers « 
small farmers and small-town poor felt the same attraction towat 
Republicanism as their Southern compatriots. Republicanism thu 
succeeded in capturing the militant resentment of these impoverishe 
groups, and identified the cause of their plight as imperialism wit 
straightforward simplicity. But the abstractness of its ideology an 
its absence of any osalysis of the imperialist enemy allowed contradi 
tory political tendencies and economic interests to co-exist within i 
Like the labour movement, it too represented an attempt to escape fro! 
the dialectic of minorities towards secular politics, but unlike the labor 
movement it only managed to spose a formal secularism from the ou 
side on the traditional dialectic. The Labour movement on the othe 
hand, as represented by the Trade Unions and the nmr, has had 
saturally secular social basis but has never been able to move effective] 
into the political universe, and has systematically displayed a tendenc 
to be squeezed from it when tension has been marked. Whereas th 
Labour movement has usually been able to retain an economist base } 
trade union struggle even in times of sectarian conflict, the Republica 
movement conversely managed to retain its organizational base in th 
rural areas even when it became quite clear that its insurrectionas 
tactics had failed, for despite the defeat of the ma campaigns, i 
organization still exists in the countryside, and with it the later 
militancy it embodies. 

Thus, by the mid ’60’s Labour and Republican politics had detache 
segments of the Nationalist bloc in town and country, but had ceased t 
be active challenges to its central domination of the majority of tł 
Catholic population. Both co-existed on its flanks, rather than challen; 
ing it frontally for the allegiance of its supporters. Reaction, Orang 
and Green, continued to hold Ulster imprisoned in the past. 


The Crisis Erupts 
At the beginning of 1968, Ulster was deceptively quiet. It seemed as 


the petrified political system of Unionism had never been stronger. In 
fact, beneath the surface, the conditions for a major crisis had been 
accumulating, and were near to explosion. 


The post-war boom had been particularly important in Northern 
Ireland. A stable unemployment rate of 10 per cent was more than 
halved as work in the engineering, shipbuilding and textile industries 
reached a peak. This more than compensated for a slight run-down in 
the aeronautics plants. By the mid ’50’s, when this boom was beginning 
to ease off, the Chandos Development Council was set up with the 
primary aim of encouraging new industrial construction, moderniza- 
tion and investment. Chandos claimed at its inception that “The back of 
unemployment will be broken in nine months.’ He could hardly have 
been more wrong. The increasing antiquation of Ulster’s industry was 
not remedied, but soon intensified. For this was the year of the first 
major post-war credit-squeeze, which strangled the large outlays of 
public money in Ulster by depriving it of the complementary British and 
foreign capital it needed. Thus ‘development’ simply became subsidiza- 
tion, revealing the contradictions of imperial control. Within the last 
few years credit has been even more drastically reduced, and the un- 
modernized industries have become largely unmodernizable. 


Areas of Ulster’s industry are frequently held down to protect British 
business, but the remainder never receives sufficient support to counter 
this retardation. What capital is accumulated is rarely re-invested in 
Ulster: in 1962 it had {420,000,000 worth of capital invested beyond its 
borders, while simultaneously it was receiving an annual subsidy of 
£,100,000,000. Where ‘rationalization’ has taken place, it has produced 
centralization (Belfastization) of industry so that it would be better 
placed for trade with Britain. This had led to a denudation of the areas 
west of the River Bann, with the highest density of Catholic population. 
The balance of payments has been periodically adjusted by cuts in 
purchasing power. The result has been chronic unemployment and the 
creation of a high emigration rate, both of which are felt particularly 
severely in the run-down Catholic western areas. In County Derry, the 
unemployment figure sometimes rises above 25 per cent. The Protes- 
tant working class too, it will be seen, has been affected by the faltering 
of Orange capitalism; but the impact has been considerably sharper on 
the Catholic proletariat. Thus in the last few years, the Catholic workers 
and peasants in Ulster have suffered a bitter relative deprivation within 
a declining economy. 


At the same time, Catholic middle-class political and economic ex- 
pectations have been systematically frustrated. There is no outlet of 
political expression for them, and no upward social mobility is avail- 
able either. Rates of Catholic employment in local and central govern- 
ment, for example, are 12 per cent and 6 per cent respectively. Only 4 
per cent of those who earn {£2,000 a year are Catholics. The Catholic 
professional class almost entirely serves its own segregated community, 
and has very little contact with its Protestant counter-parts. Nationalism 
had proved wholly ineffective in advancing their interests. This group 
was becoming increasingly frustrated and determined to act on its own 
account. 


Simultaneously, another social group became politically awakened, tht 
time a newcomer to Ulster politics—the students. To understand th 
role of the students in Northern Ireland, it is important to emphasiz 
that Queen’s University, Belfast, is one of the very few unsegregate 
institutions of any description in Ulster. This meant that it provided 
natural base from which an attack on sectarianism could be launchec 
Moreover, Queen’s University is decisively not a regulative institutio» 
of entry into the Ulster ruling class. The children of this group are sem 
to English schools and thence to Sandhurst, Oxbridge or Trinit 
College, Dublin. Queen’s students, on the other hand, are overwhelm 
ingly middle and petit-bourgeois, whose ties to the ruling bloc ar 
consequently not organic. Accession to the university potential 
separated them from their religious and cultural backgrounds, liberai 
ing them from the home and hence, quite frequently, from inherite 
piety and bigotry. The preconditions for political radicalism tho 
existed. Mobilized first against the considerable political repressio: 
within Queen’s University, the tumultuous international events of 196 
provided both inspiration and example. The world-wide wave o 
student revolt could not but have a violent impact on the one studen 
group in the British Isles daily confronted with the repressive pare 
phernalia of a police state, 


The Civil Rights movement was thus born of a confluence of radical 
ized students, a discontented middle class and the sufferings of the poor 
in both town and country. The elementary demand for One man—Om 
vote threatens Unionism in all areas where Catholics have a majority 
the spectre of retribution appears everywhere west of the Bann. Tb 
first Civil Rights march at Dungannon in August 1968 was promptl 
banned from the town centre, on the grounds that it was a ‘loyalis+ 
stronghold. In October a police riot followed a demonstration in Derry 
squads of the Royal Ulster Constabulary rampaged through the cathol: 
ghetto venting their hatred on both workers and their homes. b 
January a similar epilogue followed a seventy-two mile student marc, 
from Belfast: this time the people of the ghetto replied to the R.U.C 
with barricades and petrol bombs. For a few days, Bogside in Derr 
became a liberated zone, off limits tothe Unionist state: workers erecte 
barricades, cteated their own militia, their own general assembly, thes 
own radio station, declared themselves a free city. Further milits 
demonstrations and occupations occurred in Newry, where th 
armoured transport of the police was captured and destroyed b 
local militants. Within three or four months, the Civil Rights movemer 
had shattered the whole equilibrium of Ulster society and unleashe 
multiple contradictions within it. There has been a permanent politica 
crisis ever since. 


Impact on Unionism 


The immediate result of the Civil Rights movement was to dynamit 
the compact Unionist bloc which had dominated Ulster for 90 year 
The contradictions within it now, at long last, began to explode. Th) 
became evident in the very first days of the crisis, when tension x 
tween Prime Minister O’Neill and Home Minister Craig built uf 
Simultaneously, the violent agitation of Paisley, a low-church Prc 


testant minister who had won some prominence previous to the Civil 
Rights movement, now became one of the central forces in Ulster 
politics. The bourgeois press in Britain has represented these contra- 
dictions within the Unionist bloc in the usual inane fashion as a con- 
flict between ‘moderation’ (O’Neill) and ‘extremism‘ (variously Paisley 
or Craig). These moralistic notions of bourgeois-democratic politics 
have no meaning in Ulster. They are empty categories, which must be 
replaced with a concrete analysis of the different social forces at work. 


The Unionist Party has classically been led by landed capital. Terence 
O'Neill, scion of the oldest recorded family in the British Isles, sym- 
bolizes this tradition. Confronted with the threat of the Civil Rights 
movement, O’Neill reacted by a bid to confuse opposition with vague 
promises of gradual reform; he also warned of the danger of any UDI 
for Ulster’s industry (to revive Home Rule fears). This gentlemanly 
scheme of stabilizing the status quo by ‘modernizing’ it with some form- 
al concessions undoubtedly reflected what the landlord class took to be 
the correct consensual position within the Unionist Party. It suffered, 
however, a rude shock. Under the impact of the Civil Rights threat, the 
frve-class bloc of Unionism was disintegrating. Two separate, but 
related revolts have occurred within it—best represented by the respec- 
tive figures of Paisley and Faulkner. Since Paisley’s rise to fame was the 
precondition of the separate defection of Faulkner and his associates, it 
is necessary to discuss Paisleyism first. 


Paisleyism : The Petit-Bourgeolsie unleashed 


In a word, Paisleyism is the revolt of the Orange petit-bourgeoisie 
against the Unionist oligarchy. It is a revolt which has succeeded in 
mobilizing numbers of Protestant workers, peasants and unemployed. 
In its class character, it thus bears considerable resemblance to fascism. 
A comparison with fascism, indeed, may help to distinguish it as a 


phenomenon. 


Fascism usually arises in a situation of economic dislocation and politi- 
cal crisis. This combination is typified by a threat from the Left (the 
presence of a mass revolutionary party) and a weakening of the 
bourgeois-democratic state. It is often concomitant with an attack by 
the ruling class. Fascism then unites big capital and an enraged petit- 
bourgeoisie, who provide its shock troops and mobilize lumpen 
elements behind them. 


Ulster, it is true, is not in a condition of complete economic dislocation 
(through which the petit-bourgeoisie is threatened with extinction by 
inflation and big capital with international liquidation). Nevertheless, 
Ulster has now been in what would elsewhere be taken for a depression 
for some yeara, although because of its special position, depression has 
become stabilized into a kind of normalcy. Secondly, the rise of the 
Civil Rights movement is in Ulster something like an equivalent to the 
threat of a revolutionary labour movement elsewhere, and has provoked 
a political crisis in the Unionist state (which, of course, has never been a 
liberal-democratic one anyway). Thirdly, it is evident that Paisleyism 
recruits from those social groups which were the militants of the mass 


fascist movements on the Continent: petit-bourgeois and declassts. In 
Ulster, declassed elements in the usual sense are very noticeable. Hach 
year, 2,000 of them leave the countryside for the cities, and it is probable 
that a good proportion of the Protestants among them are won to 
Paisleyism. Lastly, however, and this is crucial, it cannot yet be said 
that this essentially petit-bourgeois movement has been adopted by big 
capital in Ulster—although, as will be seen, it has had an enormous 
effect on the politics of Orange businessmen. 


Paisley’s militants are largely recruited from urban youth. This group 
has been subjected to cultural isolation and impoverishment, as well as 
to segregation. The permanence of depression and unemployment has 
meant that youth has not—as in most of Western Europe and North 
America—emerged as a distinct consumer group. Both this poverty and 
the strength of sectarianism have meant that ‘youth culture’ has passed 
it by. Indeed, mass communications have largely passed it by too. The 
organization of both education and entertainment is on a religious 
basis. Group identifications fall back on local sectarian loyalties: “We 
are told that the various juvenile gangs, such as the “Loney’s”’ from 
Pound Loney, the “Marketers” and the “Ivy Boys” from the Lower 
Ravenhill area use a question about religion as a kind of password.’’ 
At the same time, much of Paisley’s support derives from the Protestant 
unemployed, whose opposition to Civil Rights has an apparent econo- 
mic rationality for them, in so far as simple religious equality in the 
present economic situation might mean for them permanent exclusion 
from production. In the Western areas, Protestants frequently provide 
services in Catholic districts, and fear for their property if there is 
any encroachment by ‘popery’. In the countryside Protestants have 
traditionally been granted preference in sale and lease of land, and in 
the market for agricultural labour. Both these traditionalist groups 
intensely resent any ‘threat’ to Protestant religious ‘freedom’: whatever 
the Civil Rights movement demand politically, these groups are liable 
to interpret it as Republicanism or, more probably, Fenianism. Thus 
Paisley’s form of amalgam is naturally attractive. 


Paisley’s methods of organization have close affinities with fascism— 
with some differences. The counter-revolutionary violence (the ‘nailey 
club) and para-militarism are the same. Its symbolism, however, is 
more traditional. Both Italian and German fascism created a frighten. 
ingly new symbolism, which was derived from the archaic, but de 
parted from it radically in the functional advance towards the future 
Paisley’s symbols are resolutely retrospective: Union Jack, Orange 
Sash and Lambeg drum. The ideology which accompanies this para- 
phernalia is equally archaic. It relies largely on the stereotypes be 
queathed long ago by the anti Home Rule campaign. The Catholic i 
dark, short, lazy and dirty, living in subsidized housing and drinking 
away his relief money. He is in every respect the negation of thi 
Orange values of decency (by which the housewife, on finishing he: 
housework, may be heard to say ‘that looks more Protestant now’). 


It is in this ideological context that Paisley acquires his magnetism as ai 





7 The Northern Ireland Problem, D. Barrett and C. Carter, O.U.P. 1962, p. 76. 


angel of retribution. He represents not only the ideals of the past, but 
hopes for the future—not only driving the enemy from the streets and 
exposing the ‘betrayal’ of ascendancy, but a better world for the 
Protestant poor. The earthly chord of this millenariam psalm may be 
found in the evocation of ‘Civil Rights for Protestants’ in his pro- 
grammes and manifestoes. Outside Ulster, Paisley appears a neander- 
thal in the age of pragmatism. But to his own people, in Belfast or 
Ballymena, he seems a giant beside the mediocre O'Neill. In Bannside, 
he emerged as a plebeian tribune in a constituency previously uncon- 
tested—hence ignored—for twenty years. 


For this is the final dimension of Paisleyism: it has exploited the 
genuine social resentments of the petit-bourgeoisie and poor against 
the alien landed class which has dominated Unionism for so long. Its 
radical rightism, initially aimed only at the Catholic minority, has now 
taken the demagogic form of a small man’s revolt against the oligarchy. 
By splitting the petit-bourgeoisie and sections of the Protestant workers 
and peasants away from below, Paisleyism thereupon detonated a 
second split, in the Unionist bloc, from above. 


From Craig to Faulkner: Business 


The polarization on the streets between the Civil Rights movement and 
Paisleyism swiftly produced a division within the Cabinet at Stormont. 
Craig, the Home Minister, immediately saw that a powerful backlash 
could be created to the Civil Rights movement, provided its demands 
were misrepresented correctly. He could use this as a lever against 
O'Neill, without appearing to be deviating one iota from traditional 
Unionism. He merely had to denounce the Civil Rights movement as a 
threat to the Orange state as such—the traditional tactic used to con- 
tain the labour movement. But in the tense political crisis of late 1968, 
the objective logic of this was a change of positions between the two 
ruling groups within the Unionist bloc, displacing landed capital 
downwards in the name of a Protestantism its ancestors had created. 
The bourgeoisie which, as has been seen, had never achieved political 
dominance of the Unionist Party, could now at last make a bid for 
outright leadership. 


In fact, Craig himself was not an acceptable leader for the business class 
in any challenge to the landowners. In some ways his past was in- 
sufficiently distanced from the latter, and in others he had failed to 
represent the former consistently. He could too easily be represented 
merely as brutal and primitive. The retrospective meaning of his 
defiance of O’ Neill emerged, however, with the resignation of Faulkner, 
the Minister of Commerce. Faulkner, a perfect representative of local 
medtum capital, was the ideal champion of the business class. This 
group already had serious grievances against O’Neill’s economic mis- 
management. In particular, expensive Stormont subsidies to attract 
investment to Ulster had been repeatedly spent by British firms in 
covering ground costs for a year or two, followed by a rapid exit with 
the capital accumulated meanwhile as clear profit. Added to this, of 
course, O’Neill’s ‘inability’ to deal with the political crisis was now 
receiving world coverage, and investment was consequently in danger 


of drying up. O'Neill lacked energy and ability; he had become io- 
creasingly remote and ambiguous. The moment was ideal for a chal- 
lenge to his leadership. 


The form of Faulkner’s resignation—explicitly making verbal con- 
cessions to the Left (One man—One vote), while implicitly appealing to 
the Right (oust O’Neill)—revealed the tactical opportunism of his class 
very well, its determination to seize the moment to strike witha the 
Orange system. Thereafter, Faulkner and his associates increasingly 
relied on a tacit alliance with Paisleyism in the fight against their com- 
mon enemy. During the elections, the social cleavages within the 
Unionist bloc—hidden so well only a few months earlier—emerged 
dramatically. O’Neill mobilized the utmost resources of the landowning 
class, including its absentee notables resident in England, above all the 
Duke of Westminster: ‘The Duke’s campaign is only one part of the 
massive pro-O’Neill operation being mounted rapidly now in Ulster. 
Money is clearly no object. Aristocratic names are being tossed around 
freely by the Unionists, including the Duke of Abercorn, the Earl of 
Erne, to say nothing of lesser peers.’® O'Neill was able to keep sub- 
stantial support within the business community, which did not desert 
wholly to the Faulkner camp. Conversely, Faulkner and Craig were 
able to use a disgruntled clique within the landowning class (Brooke- 
borough clan) against O'Neill. The fight became increasingly bitter, 
and it was eventually evident thet O’Neill had succeeded in unnerving 
powerful sections of the business class with the vision of social disinte- 
gration that might follow his removal. Faulkner retaliated by whipping 
up pseudo-radical sentiment with social attacks on the oligarchy, 
similar in tone to those of Paisleyism: “The great strength of the party 
is that in its local association the trade unionist counts for as much as 
the boss. Now we have landed gentry and big money imposing their 
candidates at will. It’s totally undemocratic.’ The results of the elections 
showed that O’Neill had lost massively in the power struggle within 
Unionism, but that neither of his antagonists had gained sufficiently to 
evict him immediately. 


The composition of the Civil Rights movement 


It must now be asked: what is the exact character of the Civil Rights 
movement which has such a devastating effect on the Unionist Party? 
Within it, two broad tendencies are distinguishable: first the Catholic 
bourgeoisie, and second an amorphous group of republicans, rural 
workers, urban proletariat and students. So far, these groups have only 
been separated by the militancy with which each has been willing to 
pursue the Civil Rights campaign, and the restraint they are prepared to 
exercise when confronted with the provocations of the state apparatus 
and Paisleyism. ‘Civil Rights’ appears prima facie to be a bourgeois 
slogan, a demand of the upper echelons of a segregated minority com- 
munity for integration into the established order. Yet the most O’Neill 
could offer Catholic middle-class leaders in his temporary pre-election 


bid for their support was the possibility of future membership of the 
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Unionist Party and nothing more. In these circumstances, the middle- 
class leaders of the Civil Rights movement have not yet become 
divorced from the rank-and-file, despite the fundamental differences of 
class interest between them. For the rank-and-file, One man—One vote 
has very limited significance in itself; its importance is its link with 
One man—One job and One family—One house. For One man—One vote 
raises the household issue, as it is a demand relating to municipal 
franchise. The fact that households can be refused the vote means that 
the franchise is based on a clear class differentiation, at a level which 
directly involves the issue of discriminatory employment and housing. 
It is significant that the Civil il Rights movement should have its spiritual 
home in Derry, for not only is Derry the city where Orange gerry- 
mandering is most blatant, but it is a city which has traditionally lacked a 
Clear working-class movement of any kind. This has allowed the 
presentation of the Civil Rights issue as a eisie one, which at the same 
time contains clear working-class demands. Hence the relatively non- 
antagonistic nature of the composition of the movement in that area. 
Without the mass base there, the middle-classes elements in the Civil 
Rights movement would objectively be helpless. 


This situation obviously creates great possibilities for the Marxist 
elements in the Civil Rights movement, at present mostly students in 
People’s Democracy. For the students the Civil Rights movement has 
provided a potentially revolutionary role because of an integration with the 
proletariat which no other studeat movement in Britain bas accomplished. 
Pitched directly into a confrontation with the State after the banning of 
the Republican Club in 1967 and their march on City Hall after the first 
Derry demonstration in late 1968, they have been greatly helped by their 
obvious credentials as a bona fide non-sectarian group. Clearly, there is 
a danger in their situation as a strolling revolutionary delegation within 
the miniscule territory of the six counties. This, however, has to some 
extent been offset by the existence of local organizational machinery 
made available to them by the Republicans, which has meant that they 
have not had to undertake most of the lengthy and painstaking pre- 
paratory work normally needed for students to create alliances with 


working people. 
Ulsters’ Political Future 


The future will above all depend on whether the business class, which 
is today the crucial group in the Unionist political constellation, will 
decide to use the petit-bourgeois movement of Paisleyism to install a 
régime of violent repression: in which case, the classical combination 
that produced fascism in Europe would be formed. At all events, 
Paisleyism, which was formerly dependent for its respectability on the 
toleration granted it by the government, has now developed auto- 
nomously to a point where its strength demands toleration by Union- 
ism. An alliance with Paisleyism might enable the Orange businessmen 
to by-pass O’Neill and landed capital altogether. Having used the Civil 
Rights crisis against the oligarchy, the business class could then contain 
the Civil Rights movement or drive it back along the old sectarian lines 
of Nationalism. The safest way of doing this would be to detach the 


Catholic middle class and other reformist elements in the Civil Rights 
campaign with partial concessions, and then try to isolate the radical 
currents within the movement. Such an operation would mean an 
abandonment of Paisleyism, of course. But this might be a price worth 
paying, if it would ‘normalize’ the situation. 


The goal of the Marxist Left within the Civil Rights movement, for its 
part, is clearly to win the Protestant working class away from the 
Unionist bloc and the Catholic working class in Belfast away from the 
ineffectual reformism of the labour movement there. Only when this is 
done will a unified socialist opposition energe in Ulster, basing its 
unity on the enti-sapitalist demands of One man-One job and One 
Family—One house. These provide the core of the programme necessary 
to fight the Civil Rights campaign through to its revolutionary logic 
and prevent it being blocked mid-way by bourgeois vacillations and 
defections. In the decrepit context of Orange capitalism, these demands 
have an explosively socialist meaning. 


It will be noticed that the national question is missing from this pro- 
gramme. This is so for a very concrete reason. Although it cannot as 
such be neglected, any attempt to introduce it tw tbe old form of pro or 
anti Partition would at present be disastrous to the project of creating 
a united working-class movement. In Ulster, a re-introduction of the 
partition issue into the forefront of politics would hold within it the 
danger of religious re-identification for Catholic participants, and re- 
gression for both Catholic and Protestant workers to the frrated im- 
passe of the past. The Civil Rights movement now possesses a rural 
base in the western counties and an urban base in Derry; but it has 
made little or no inroads into Belfast, the industrial centre of the Ulster 
state and the key to fature developments. Its main task is now to 
implant itself where the great bulk of the Northern proletariat is con- 
centrated. , 


The best condition for the inevitable and necessary re-activation of the 
national question would be the eventual creation of a qualitatively 
different Republicanism south of the Border. These are some signs of 
this emerging with the leftward shift of Sinn Fein: Sinn Fein’s position 
is now that the real Irish border divides the underdeveloped west from 
the industrialized east, not Green from Orange capitalism. If in the 
South a working class and small farmer’s offensive was successfully 
launched, then the probability of the struggle in the North escaping the 
old definitions and identifications would be significantly increased. 
Meanwhile, the drive towards national self-determination should take 
the form of comersis construction of militant anti-capitelist movements 
North and South, rather than abstract elaboration in the programmes of 
the northern movement. The national question in Ireland has been so 
completely mystified and confused by religion that it cannot now be 
solved as a ‘separate’ issuc, but only by class struggle to the finish in the 
north and south. There is no ‘national bourgeoisie’ in any part of 
Ireland today, ready to fight English imperialism and its economic grip 
on the whole island seriously. Ireland’s inalienable right to self- 


determination can and will only be exercised by its working class and 
peasantry. Proletarian power is the precondition of national inde- 
pendence. 


April 7 1966 


P.S. The replacement of O’Neill by Chichester-Clark, which occurred 
after the completion of this article, only cofirms the main lines of its 
analysis. The extremely narrow vote by which Clark defeated Faulk- 
net for the succession within the Unionist Party demonstrated increased 
strength for the business interests which Faulkner represents, but no 
change in the continuing hegemeny of the traditional landowning 
elite. 
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The People 
v. Standard Oil Robert Avakian 


A strike, when it is not a token tactical ploy in ‘labour-management 
relations’, is in many ways like a miniature revolution. Struggle, in- 
stead of collaboration, is the order of the day. The old individualistic 
ways of solving, blunting, or avoiding contradictions and confronta- 
tions give way to collective ways of facing them and fighting. Private 
property—at least that of the company and its scabs—ceases to be 
sacred. “Law and order’ is understood to mean maintaining—by 
brutal force if necessary—the very status quo that you yourself are now 
opposing. 


A whole new set of values and assumptions grows up around this new 
experience. Former ‘friends’ turn into bitter enemies. New allies appear 
and are sought out among the ranks of those who were formerly 
feared and often fought against. 


This is what we have been learning with and from the Oil Chemical and 
Atomic Workers (ocaw) who are strikiog at the Standard Oil Refinery 
here in Richmond. When the strike began, as part of a nationwide 
walk-out against the whole oil industry, it appeared to be a rather routine 
squabble that would be marked by nothing more than formal picketing 
and would be over within a few weeks. 


The union demands—a 72 cent wage increase (over two years) plus 
increased retirement and medical benefits—gave no indication that this 
fight was likely to take on serious political dimensions. 


This notion was shattered almost immediately when police, first at the 
Shell plant in nearby Martinez, and then in Richmond at the gigantic 
Standard refinery, beat, maced and arrested oil workers and their 
wives and kids on the picket line. Some credit for heightening the con- 
tradiction is due to students from sps who joined the picket line at 
Standard, helping to turn it from a harmless decoration to a real ob- 


struction of the plant; and forcing Standard officials to call out the cops. 
But the union pickets readily accepted the student support and most 
held their ground when the cops moved in to bust up the line. 


In reaction to the police strikebreaking a meeting of the County 
Central Labour Council was called and the delegates voted to confront 
the County Board of Supervisors and local city councils and threaten a 
general strike if the police brutality did not stop at once. This met with 
the usual run-around from the politicians who promised to ‘study’ the 
matter. While they were still studying, a couple of union pickets were 
arrested at the Standard refinery for allegedly throwing rocks at a scab 
truck (they were charged with violation of an obscure ‘felony rock- 
throwing’ which carries a mandatory one-year sentence). When Jake 
Jacobs, Secretary-Treasurer of the union local went down to bail the 
men out, he was stomped on and arrested by five of Richmond’s finest. 


A few days later Jacobs told the Richmond City Councilmen: ‘I know 
there may be some honest and fair-minded cops on the Richmond 
police force, but those five who beat me up unnecessarily deserve to be 
called just what I hear other people calling the police these days: Pigs!’ 
Earlier, Jacobs told these startled funkies of Standard Oil, “Many of us 
heard about the gestapo tactics in Chicago and other places, and we 
didn’t believe it. But now we do.’ And he added that, as a result of the 
support from students, he and other oil workers ‘used to think that we 
disagreed with the students’ philosophy, but now we’re not so sure, 
But we do admire their courage’. A few days later, at a weekly union 
meeting, Jacobs said, ‘I think a lot of us didn’t support them over there 
(at San Francisco State) because we believed what we read in the news- 
papers. Now we know what kind of coverage we have been getting 
from the press, and I think we should be finding out what’s happening 
from the people actually involved and we should be supporting them, 
just like they have supported us’. 


He was referring mainly to the teachers at San Francisco State. But 
whereas the oil workers’ local has officially endorsed the arr strike— 
with its backdoor support for the Third World Liberation Front— 
Jacobs himself spoke at a rally backing both the students and teachers, 
and he issued a press statement calling for a “Mutual aid pact’ between 
teachers, students and oil workers. 


Rank and File Position 


The position of the rank-and-file oil workers on the student strike is 
more contradictory than the public stand assumed by Jacobs. Almost 
all the guys are gratified by the student support they have received, and 
even arnti-student elements are forced to acknowledge that the massive 
turn-outs by students, on at least four occasions, have nearly forced the 
company to shut the giant refinery down and have introduced an 
aspect of uncertaioty, which continually keeps the company off 
balance and fearing for its refinery. But racism is still rampant in the 
white working class, and the striking oil workers, many of whom have 
come a long way in a short time on this question, still have difficulty 
identifying with a student struggle led by black, brown and yellow 


people and based on the needs of the Third World communities. Still, 
the direct contact between these workers and hundreds of students, 
some of them third world students, who have been mobilized to join 
the workers’ picket lines ; the joint confrontations, on several occasions, 
with the Richmond pigs; and the exchange of experiences and ideas 
have gone a long way towards overcoming the mutual ignorance and 
often contempt with which workers and students have looked at each 
other and their previously separate struggles. 


Ironically, it has been the relative weakness of the union local—and the 
strong union-busting tendency of paternalistic Standard Oil—that has 
forced the workers to seek outside help. Many of the Richmond re- 
finery workers were around during the last strike against Standard Oil, 
in 1948, when the company successfully crippled the ocaw and then 
divided the plant workers into about 10 unions—with contracts com- 
ing up at different times and ‘no strike’ clauses for the duration of each 
contract. So, during the current strike, a majority of the refinery 
workers are bowing to company pressure and crossing the OCAW 
picket lines. Many scabs are working 12 hour shifts and sleeping in the 
plant. 


Many of the old-timers are quite candid in admitting that if the union 
had not voted nationally to go out against the oil industry, the Rich- 
mond workers would probably not have risked a fight with Standard. 
One older worker confided that it was the younger workers who have 
kept the strike going, with the help of the students. Many of these 
younger workers have long hair, wear beards, moustaches and side- 
burns, have spent time around Berkeley and a few have even partici- 
pated in anti-war marches and Stop The Draft Week. 


It is these younger workers who have stood up to the police and have 
twice engaged in pitched battle, clubs in hand, against a company goon 
squad, composed of lead pipe, wrench and chain-swinging foremen and 
supervisors. While most of the older workers may not actively involve 
themselves in these battles—or in the acts of sabotage against the plant, 
scabs, cars and trucks—the great majority of them approve of the 
militancy of the younger workers and recognize that, along with the 
students, the young turks have so far prevented the strike from turning 
into a disaster like the 1948 debacle. 


To the Masses 


In relating to the oil workers we have tried to follow Mao’s principle on 
the mass line: ‘from the masses, to the masses’. This means that, instead 
of reading the newspapers and trying to figure out what the feelings of 
the workers were, we spent as much time as possible every day on the 
picket lines, in the union halls and even in workers’ homes, talking with 
them about the issues of the strike itself and the political implications 
of police intervention and city-council footshuffling. After we had a 
pretty clear idea of what the basic gripes of the workers were, we tried 
to tie them together in a concrete, coherent form and subject them to 
political analysis. The result was a leaflet headed, ‘We cas beat City 
Hall,’ which reviewed the strikebreaking actions of the pigs and the 


cover-up job of the local politicians and then explained: “The big oil 
companies think they can get away with this because they have billions 
of dollars in combined assets and they are controlled by some of the 
most powerful corporation bigshots in the country—men who buy and 


sell politicians, judges and cops.’ 


The leaflet talked about the Rockefeller family and their operations 
through Standard and other companies in Africa and other parts of the 
world where they exploit the people and resources. Then the leaflet 
pointed out that, if a company as powerful as Standard was forced to 
call out the cops to break the strike, it proved that the workers them- 
sclves were a very powerful force and that despite all their capital ‘with- 
out the workers they (the bosses) cannot make any profit at all’. 


Finally, the leaflet pointed out that the tactics of the cops were exactly 
what black people faced all the time; and that the local police had 
warmed up for their strikebreaking brutality by cracking heads at San 
Francisco State. We included a clenched fist at the bottom of the leaflet, 
with the explanation that it symbolized solidarity. 


There was mixed reaction to this first leaflet: most of the workers dug 
the part about Standard Oil, its assets, and its ability to meet the demands 
of the oil workers. But some of the guys were not prepared to accept 
our analysis that their bosses at Standard, ‘are the same class of men 
who sit on the Boards of Trustees and Regents of the State Colleges 
and Universities and who own most of the land and property in the 
black ghettoes. They are used to calling out the cops to smash down 
students and black people. And now they are turning these same police 
forces on more and more working people.’ 


Anti-Racism 


We are more convinced than ever that, despite the resistance of many 
white workers—particularly older guys—to anti-racist agitation and 
propaganda, it is crucial to win white workers to struggle for black 
liberation. We point out to the white workers that white racism is one 
of the main weapons that the bosses turn on us. Many of the guys who 
are out on strike now can sec this. 


At the last union meeting, U. A. Porter, a black vice president of the 
local, read a letter the Executive Board had received from a scab who 
said he was not honouring the picket lines because the union had a 
‘nigger’ in a position of leadership. Porter then talked about the racism 
he had encountered in the ranks of the union itself and how it was very 
harmful. He explained that racism in the union had made many black 
scabs for the company. (About 15 per cent of Standard’s work force, 
and the same percentage of the ocaw local, is black—most of them 
hired in the last five years.) 


Based on our contact with the workers and our discussion with them 
about our first leaflet, we put out a second leaflet titled ‘This Ir war’, 
which outlined the latest brutality by the Richmond pigs and went into 
more detail about the reasons for the bosses’ hard line. We ran down 
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Standard’s assets and profits again and pointed out that they could 
easily meet the oil workers’ demands. Then the leaflet went into the 
nitty-gritty: ‘Standard is willing to spend millions in order to beat the 
strike. It’s not just that Standard’s billionaire owners (headed by the 
Rockefeller family) are stingy. They are owt to bust the waton. That’s 
exactly what Standard did in the last big strike in 1948, when they 
called out the cops to club and tear-gas pickets . . . In 1948, like today, 
the owners of capital had made a mess of the economy. Like always they 
tried to make working people pay for it. So they were faced with a 
wave of strikes, and they tried to save themselves by ‘running away’ to 
foreign countries where labour was cheaper and by smashing down 
militant leaders and unions in the labour movement here. But these 
crooks couldn’t even manage their own economy and now they have 
created so much inflation that they are plotting to push taxes up, hold 
down wages, and lay more people off in order to save their skins. They 
know they can’t get away with this if the labour movement is strong 
and working people are united. So they are out to bust us. To turn us 
from a fighting people, proud of our militant tradition, into shadows 
who jump at every command from the bosses and are willing to turn 
over to them more of the wealth we produce.’ 


Up the Ante 


This leaflet went over very well: the workers recognized it as an ex- 
pression of their own thoughts, in more systematic form. The union 
leadership picked up on several parts of our leaflet in speeches they 
made to the rank and file. At the end of the leaflet we called for three 
tactical steps to up the ante on Standard: a boycott of Standard pro- 
ducts; a mass picket line outside the plant, and added pressure on the 
Labour Council to really pull off the general strike. Again, all three of 
these were ideas that came from the men on the picket lines themselves, 
and we simply tied them together and placed them in a context with the 
larger political and tactical questions surrounding the strike. 


As a result of the militancy of the younger workers and the hang- 
tough attitude of most of the older guys, along with the mass support 
they have received and welcomed from the students, the odds are good 
that the union rather than the company will be strengthened by thestrike. 


Need to Unite Politically 


While doing our best to help the workers win the strike, we have 
pointed out that unless we begin to unite politically to attack the whole 
system that the bosses run for their benefit, we will have to go through 
the same bitter fight two years from now, just to keep up with the cost 
of living. We have argued that we should take the offensive ourselves, 
and that to do this we will have to look for new allies—the students 
and most importantly the black people. 


Several workers have told us that they used to support the pigs in the 
black community, but that now they understand what it’s really like. 
One younger worker told me ‘Last time there was a riot in North 
Richmond I was afraid to come to work; next time Pl be right there in 
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the riot.’ And a wife of one of the pickets added: “Yeah, we could really 
get something going if we got together with them black people.’ 


The important task for us is to develop this idea further and to build 
working-class organization that can carry on political struggle between 
strikes, so that the lessons of this mini-revolution are not lost. We are 
working with a group of the most advanced and militant guys in the 
union and with guys on the same level in other unions, to broaden and 
solidify our Solidarity Committee. Already several of the guys are taking 
leadership, and they have shown us the trath of Mao’s statement that 
“The masses have boundless creative power. They can organize them- 
selves and concentrate on places and branches of work where they can 
give full play to their energy.’ 


In other words, they are in the best position to know what is crucial 
and what is bullshit; and once they make up their minds, they do not 
vacillate to lose interest. In working with these guys, and with the oil 
workers as a whole, we have tried to keep in mind Mao’s basic in- 
structions on how to become one with the people without getting lost 
among them: ‘We should go to the masses and learn from them, synthe- 
size their experience into better, articulated principles and methods, 
then do propaganda among the masses, and call upon them to put 
these principles into practice so as to solve their problems and help 
them achieve liberation and happiness.’ 


Through_hla own writings and speeches, Inthe 
many never before published outside China, GREAT LIVES OBSERVED 
the ruler of the most populous nation In the SERIES... 
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Editorial Note 


At onr request, Losis Altbasser bas agreed to let us reproduce the following 
article, which was written in 1964 and peblisbed in the French Communist 
Party journal, La Nouvelle Critique. 


Loxis Althusser himself reckons that ‘there is a danger that this text will be 
misunderstood, waless it is taken for what it then objectively was: a philo- 
sopbical intervention arging members of the PCF to recognize the ecientificity 
of psychoanalysis, of Frends work, and the importance of Lacan s interpreta 
tion of it. Hence it was polemical, for prycboasalysis bad bees officially cos- 
demued in the 50° as “a reactionary ideology’, and, despite some modification, 
this condemnation still dominated the situation when I wrote this article. This 
exceptional situation must be taken into acconnt when the meaning of my iater- 
pretation is assessed today.’ 


- Lowis Althusser would also liks to warn Eaglish readers that bis article con- 
tains theses that mast ‘either be corrected, or expanded’. 


‘In particular, in the article Lacaw s theory is presented in terms which, despite 
all trecaxtions, base “‘culinralist” overtones (whereas Lacans theory is pro- 
fondly anti-valterahst). 


‘Om the other band, the suggestions at the end of the article are correct and 
deserve a much extended treatment, that is, the discussion of the forms of 
familial ideology, aad the crucial role they play in initiating the functioning of 
the instance that Frend called “the snconscions”, but which should be re- 
christened as soon as a better term is fonnd. 


‘This mention of the forms of familial ideology (the ideology of paterasty- 
maternity-conjugality-infancy and their interactions) is ermial, for it implies the 
Jollowing conclusion—ithat Lacan conid wot express, given bis theoretical forma- 
Hion—that is, that no theory of psychoanalysis can be produced without 
basing it on historical materialism (ow which the theory of the formations of 
familial ideology depends, in the last instance), 


Letter from Louis Althusser to Ben Brewster, 
February 218t 1969. 
L.A. 


Prefatory Note to 
‘Freud and Lacan’ 


Let us admit, without prevarication: anyone today who merely wants 
to understand Freud’s revolutionary discovery, who wants to know 
what it means as well as just recognizing its existence, has to make a 
great theoretical and critical effort in order to cross the vast space of 
ideological prejudice that divides us from Freud. For not only has 
Freud’s discovery been reduced, as we shall see, to disciplines which 
are essentially foreign to it (biology, psychology, sociology, philo- 
sophy); not only have many psychoanalysts (notably in the American 
school) become accomplices to this revisionism; but, more important, 
this revisionism has itself objectively assisted the fantastic ideological 
exploitation whose object and victim psycho-analysis has been. Not 
without good reason did French Marxists once (in 1948) denounce this 
exploitation as a ‘reactionary ideology’ which furnished arguments for 
the ideological struggle against Marxism, and a practical instrument for 
the intimidation and mystification of consciousnesses. 


But today it must also be said that, in their own way, these same 
Marxists were directly or indirectly the first victims of the ideology they 
denounced; for they confused this ideology and Freud’s revolutionary 
discovery, thereby adopting in practice the enemy’s position, accepting 
his conditions and recognizing the image he had imposed on them as 
the supposed reality of psychoanalysis. The whole history of the rela- 
tions between Marxism and psychoanalysis depends essentially on this 
confusion, this imposture. 


That this was particularly difficult to avoid we can understand from the 
fanction of this ideology: the ‘dominant’ ideas, in this case, were playing 
their ‘dominating’ rôle to perfection, ruling unrecognized over the 
very minds that were trying to fight them. But it is also explained by 


the existence of the psychoanalytic revisionism that made this exploita- 
tion possible: the fall into ideology began in fact with the fall of 
psychoanalysis into biologism, psychologism and sociologism. 


We can also see that this revisionism could dertve its authority from 
the ambiguity of some of Freud’s concepts, for, like all inventors, 
Freud was forced to think his discovery in existing theoretical concepts, 
i.e., concepts designed for other purposes (was not Marx, too, forced to 
think his discovery in certain Hegelian concepts?). This will come as 
no surprise to anyone at all familiar with the history of new sciences— 
and at all careful to discern the irreducible element of a discovery and 
of its objects in the concepts in which it was expressed at its birth, but 
which, out-dated by the advance of knowledge, may later mask it. 


So a return to Freud today demands: 

1. Not only that we reject the ideological layers of the raciona 
exploitation of Freud as a crude mystification; 

2. but also that we avoid the more subtle ambiguities of psycho- 
analytic revisionism, sustained as they are by the prestige of certain 
more or less scientific disciplines; 

3. and finally that we commit ourselves to a serious effort of historico- 
theoretical criticism in order to identify and define, in the concepts 
Freud had to use, the true spistemo/ogical relation between these concepts 
and their thought content. 


Without this triple labour of ideological criticism (1,2) and epistemo- 
logical elucidation (3), which, in France, has been initiated in practice 
by Lacan, Freud’s discovery in its specificity will remain beyond our 
reach. And, more serious, we will take as Freud precisely what has 
been put within our reach, precisely what we aimed to reject (the re- 
actionary ideological exploitation of Freud), or subscribed to more or 
less unconsciously (the different forms of bio-psycho-sociological 
revisionism). In either case, we would remain prisoners, at different- 
levels, of the explicit or implicit categories of ideological exploitation 
and theoretical revisionism. Marxists, who know from their own ex- 
perience the deformations Marx’s enemies have imposed on his thought, 
can see why Freud could suffer the same fate, in his own way, and why 
an authentic ‘return to Freud’ is of such theoretical importance. 


They will concede that if such a short article proposes to introduce a 
problem of this importance without betraying it, it must confine itself 
to the essential, it must situate the objat of psycho-analysis so as to 
give a first definition of it, in concepts that allow its lovabration, the 
indispensable precondition for its elucidation. They will concede there- 
fore that, as far as possible, these concepts should be introduced in a 
rigorous form, as in any scientific discipline; to vulgarize them in an’ 
over-approximate commentary would banalize them, while an analysis 
that really drew them out would require much more space. 


An accurate assessment of these concepts can only come from the 
serious study of Freud and Lacan which each one of us can undertake; 
the same is true for the definition of the still unsolved problems of this 
theoretical discipline already rich in results and promises. 


Pa 


Louis Althusser 


Freud and Lacan 


‘riends have correctly criticized me for discussing Lacan in three lines.t This was 
oo much for what I was saying about him, and too little for the conclusions that 
drew about him. They have asked me for a few words to justify both the allu- 
ion and its object. Here they are—a few words, where a book is needed. 


n the history of Western Reason, every care, foresight, precaution and warning 
as been devoted to births. Pre-natal therapy is institutional. When a young 
cience is born, the family circle is always ready for astonishment, jubilation and 
yaptism. For a long time, every child, even the foundling, has been reputed the 
on of a father, and when it is a prodigy, the fathers would fight at the gate if it 
vere not for the mother and the respect due to her. In our crowded world, a 
lace is allocated for birth, a place is even allocated for the prediction of a 
irth: ‘prospective’. 


To my knowledge, the roth century saw the birth of two or three children that 
were not expected: Marx, Nietzsche and Freud. ‘Natural’ children, in the sense 


or 


that nature offends customs, principles, morality and good breeding 
nature is the rule violated, the unmarried mother, hence the abseno 
of a legal father. Western Reason makes a fatherless child pay heavily 
. Marx, Nietzsche and Freud had to foot the often terrible bill o 
survival: a price compounded of exclusion, condemnation, insult 
poverty, hunger and death, or madness. I speak only of them (othe 
unfortunates might be mentioned who lived their death sentences it 
colour, sound and poetry). I speak only of them because they were thi 
births of sciences or of criticism. 


That Freud knew poverty, calumny and persecution, that his spirit wa 
well enough anchored to withstand, and interpret, all the insults of thi 
age—these things may have something to do with certain of the limit 
and dead-ends of his genius. An examination of this point is probabl 
premature. Let us instead consider Freud’s solitude in his own times 
I do not mean human solitude (he had teachers and friends, though hi 
went hungry), I mean sheorstical solitude. For when he wanted to thin! 
i.e., to express in the form of a rigorous system of abstract concepts th 
extraordinary discovery that met him every day in his practice, search a 
he might for theoretical precedents, fathers in theory, he could fin 
none. He had to cope with the following situation: to be himself hi 
own father, to construct with his own craftsman’s hands the theoretica 
space in which to situate his discovery, to weave with thread borrowe: 
intuitively left and right the great net with which to catch in the depth 
of blind experience the teeming fish of the unconscious, which me 
call dumb because it speaks even while they sleep. 


To express this in Kantian terms: Freud had to think his discovery anc 
his practice in imported concepts, concepts borrowed from the ther 
modynamic physics then dominant, from the political economy anı 
biology of his time. With no legal inheritance behind him—except for : 
parcel of philosophical concepts (consciousness, preconsciousness 
unconsciousness, etc.) which were probably more of a hindrance than : 
help as they were marked by a problematic of consciousness presen 
even in its reservations—without any ancestral endowment whatever 
his only forerunners writers—Sophocles, Shakespeare, Molière 
Goethe—or proverbs, etc. Theoretically, Freud set up in busines 
alone: producing his own ‘home-made’ concepts under the protectio: 
of imported concepts borrowed from the sciences as they existed, and 
it should be said, from within the horizons of the ideological world i 
which these concepts swam. 


That is how Freud comes to us. A long series of profound texts, some 
times clear, sometimes obscure, often enigmatic and contradictory 
problematic, and armed with concepts many of which seem to us a 
firat sight to be out of date, inadequate for their content, or surpassed 


1 Rems de D Enscigmement philosephigue, June-July 1963, ‘Philosophie et science 
humaines’, p. 7 and p. 11, 2.14: “Marx based his theory on the rejection of the myt 
of the “beme eecomomicas”, Freud based his theory on the rejection of the myth of th 
“bemo pspcbologicas”. Lacan has seen and understood Frend’s liberating rupture. H 
hes understood it in the fullest sense of the term, taking it rigorously at its word an 
forcing it to produce its own consequences, without concessions or quarter. It ma 
be that, like everyone else, he errs in the detail or even the choice of his philosophic 
bearings ; but we owe him the essew/sel..’ 
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_ For today we cannot doubt the existence of this content: analytic 
practice itself, its effect. 


So let us summarize the object Freud is for us: 

1. A practice (the analytic cure). 2. A technique (the method of the 
cure) that gives rise to an abstract exposition with the appearance of a 
theory. 3. A theory which has a relation with the practice and the 
technique. This organic practical (1), technical (2) and theoretical (3) 
whole recalls the structure of every scientific discipline. Formally, what 
Freud gives us does have the structure of a science. Formally; for the 
difficulties of Freud’s conceptual terminology, the sometimes material 
disproportion between his concepts and their content, suggest the 
question: in this organic practico-technico-theoretical whole do we 
have a whole that is truly stabilized and founded at the scientific level? 
In other words, is the theory really theory in the scientific sense? Or is it 
not, on the contrary, a simple transposition into theory of the metho- 
dology of the practice (the cure)? Hence the very common modern 
view that beneath its theoretical exterior (which we owe to worthy 
but vain pretensions of Freud himself), psychoanalysis remains a mere 
practice that does sometimes give results, but not always; a mere 
practice extended into a technique (rules of analytic method), but 
without a theory, at least without a true theory: what it calls theory being 
merely the blind technical concepts in which it reflects the rules of its 
practice; a mere practice without theory ... perhaps then, even simply 
a kind of magic? that succeeds, like all magic, because of its prestige— 
and its prestige, applied to the fulfillment of a social need or demand, 
therefore its only justification, its real justification. Lévi-Strauss would 
then have theorized this wage, this serial practice, psychoanalysis, by 
pointing out the shawas as the ancestor of Freud. 


A practice pregnant with a half-silent theory? A practice proud or 
ashamed to be merely the social magic of modern times? What then is 
psychoanalysis? 


I 
Lacan’s first word is to say: in principle, Freud founded a seseacs. A new 
science which was the science of a new object: the unconscious. 


A rigorous statement. If psychoanalysis is a science because it is the 
science of a distinct object, it is also a science with the structure of all 
sciences: it has a żbeory and a secheigue (method) that make possible the 
knowledge and transformation of its object in a specific practic. As in 
every authentically constituted science, the practice is not the absolute 
of the science but a theoretically subordinate moment; the moment in 
which theory, having become method (technique), comes into theore- 
tical contact (knowledge) or practical contact (cure) with its specific 
object (the unconscious). 


If this thesis is correct, analytical practice (the cure), which absorbs 
all the attention of those interpreters and philosophers eager for the 
intimacy of the confidential couple in which avowed sickness and pro- 
fessional medical secrecy exchange the sacred promises of intersub- 
jectivity, does not contain the secrets of psychoanalysis; it only con- 


re 


tains one part of the reality of psychoanalysis, the part which exists is 
practice. It does not contain its theoretical secrets. If this thesis i 
correct, neither do technique and method contain the secrets of psycho 
analysis, except as every method does, by delegation, not from practio 
but from theory. Only theory contains them, as in every scientifi 
discipline. 


In a hundred places in his work, Freud calls himself a theoretician; bi 
compares psychoanalysis, as far as its scientificity is concerned, with th: 
physical sciences that stem from Galileo, he repeats that practice (cure 
and analytical technique (analytical method) are only authentic becaus: 
they are based on a scientific theory. Freud says time and again that : 
practice and a technique, even if they give results, do not deserve thi 
name of science unless a theory gives them the right to it, not by men 
declaration, but by rigorous proof. 


Lacan’s first word is to take these words literally. And to draw th 
conclusion: a return to Freud to seek out, distinguish and pin-point i 
him the theory from which all the rest, both practical and technical 


stems by right. 


A return to Freud. Why this new return to the source? Lacan does no 
return to Freud as Husserl does to Galileo or Thales, to capture a birt} 
at its birth—i.e., to achieve that religious philosophical preconceptio: 
purity, which like all water bubbling up out of the ground, is only pun 
at the very instant, the pure instant of its birth, in the pure passag 
from non-science to science. For Lacan, this passage is not pure, it i 
still impure: purity comes after the still ‘muddy’ passage (the invisibl 
roud of its past suspended in the new-born water which pretends trans 
parency, i.e., innocence). A return to Freud means: a return to thi 
theory established, fixed and founded firmly in Freud himself, to thi 
mature, reflected, supported and verified theory, to the advance: 
theory that has settled down in life (including practical life) to build it 
home, produce its method and give birth to its practice. The return tc 
Freud is not a return to Freud’s birth: but a return to his waterth 
Freud’s youth, the moving passage from not-yet-science to science (thi 
petiod of the relations with Charcot, Bernheim, Breuer, up to the Studie 
in Hysteria—1895) may indeed be of interest to us, but on a quit 
different level: as an example of the archaeology of a science—or as : 
negative index of immaturity, thereby precisely dating maturity and it 
arrival. The youth of a science is its prime of life; before this age it i 
old, its age the age of the preconceptions by which it lives, as a chik 
does the preconceptions and hence the age of its parents. 


Freudian Revisionism 


That a young, and hence mature theory can relapse into childhood, Le. 
into the preconceptions of its elders and their descendents, is prove; 
by the whole history of psychoanalysis. This is the deeper meaning o 
the return to Freud proclaimed by Lacan. We must return to Freud tc 
return to the maturity of Freudian theory, not to its childhood, but t 
its prime, which is its true youth—we must return to Freud beyond thi 
theoretical childishness, the relapse into childhood in which all or : 


part of contemporary psychoanalysis, particularly in America, savours 
the advantages of surrender. 


This relapse into childhood has a name that phenomenologists will 
understand straight away: psychologism—or another that Marxists 
will understand straight away: pragmatism. The modern history of 
psychoanalysis illustrates Lacan’s judgement. Western Reason (legal, 
religious, moral and political as sv// as scientific) will only agree to con- 
clude a pact of peaceful co-existence with psychoanalysis after years of 
ignorance, contempt and insults—means thet are still available anyway 
if all else fails—on condition of annexing it to its own sciences or 
myths: to psychology, whether behaviourist (Dalbiez), phenomenolo- 
gical (Merleau-Ponty) or existentialist (Sartre); to a more or less Jack- 
sonian bio-neurology (Ey); to ‘sociology’ of the ‘culturalist’ or 
‘anthropological’ type (dominant in the usa: Kardiner, Margaret Mead, 
etc); and to philosophy (cf. Sartre’s ‘existentialist psychoanalysis’, 
Binswanget’s ‘Dassinanalyse , etc.). To these confusions, to this myth- 
ologization of psychoanalysis, a discipline officially recognized at the 
price of compromise alliances sealed with swagizary ties of adoption but 
very real powers, some psychoanalysts have subscribed, only too 
happy to emerge at last from their theoretical ghetto, to be ‘recognized’ 
as full members of the great family of psychology, neurology, psych- 
iatry, medicine, sociology, anthropology, philosophy—only too happy 
to certify their practical success with this ‘theoretical’ recognition which 
at last, after decades of insults and exile, confers on them citizen’s 
tights in the world: the world of science, medicine and philosophy. 
They were not alerted to the suspicious side of this agreement, believ- 
ing that the world was coming round to their positions—when they 
were themselves, with these honours, coming round to the world’s 


positions—preferring its honours to its insults. 


They thereby forgot that a science is only a science if it can claim a 
right to an object of its oy#—an object that is its own and its own osly 
—not a mere foothold in an object loaned, conceded or abandoned by 
another science, one of the latter’s ‘aspects’, the leavings that can be 
rehashed in the kitchen once the master of the house has eaten his fill. 
Concretely, if the whole of psychoanalysis is reduced to behaviourist or 
Pavlovian ‘conditioning’ in early childhood; if it is reduced to a dialec- 
tic of the stages which Freud’s terminology designates oral, anal and 
genital, latency and puberty; if, finally, it is reduced to the primitive 
experience of the Hegelian struggle, of the phenomenological for- 
others, or of the Heideggerian ‘gulf’ of being; if all psychoanalysis is 
merely this art of assimilating the leavings of neurology, biology, 
psychology, anthropology and philosophy, what can it claim as its 


specific object, what really distinguishes it from these disciplines and 
makes it in the full sense a science r? 


2 The most dangerous of these temptations are those of pbjleseply (which gladly 


viding it with an objective content for the ‘reality principle’ (social and familial im- 


Lacan and his Language 


It is here that Lacan intervenes: he defends the irreducibility oj 
analysis against these ‘reductions’ and deviations, which dominat 
most contemporary theoretical interpretations; he defends its irre 
ducibility, which means the érraductbility of its abject. That this defencc 
requires an uncommon lucidity and firmness, sufficient to repulse al 
the voraciously hospitable assaults of the disciplines I have listed, car 
not be doubted by anyone who has ever in his life measured the neec 
for security (theoretical, moral, social and economic), i.e. the uneasiness 
of corporations (whose statute is indissolubly scientific-professional. 
legal-economic) whose balance and comfort is threatened by the ap 
pearance of a unique discipline that forces them all to re-investigate 
not only their own disciplines but the reasons why they believe in them 
i.e., to doubt them, by the appearance of a science which, however 
little it is believed, threatens to violate the existing frontiers and hence 
to alter the status quo of several disciplines. Hence the contained passion 
and passionate contention of Lacan’s language, unable to live or survive 
except in a state of alert and accusation: the language of a man of the 
besieged vanguard, condemned by the crushing strength of the threat- 
ened structures and corporations to forestall their blows, or at least tc 
feint a response to them before they are delivered, thus discouraging 
the opponents from crushing him beneath their assault. Hence also 
the often paradoxical resort to the security provided by philosophies 
completely foreign to his scientific undertaking (Hegel, Heidegger), as 
so many intimidating witnesses thrown in the faces of part of his 
audience to retain their respect; and as so many witnesses to a possible 
objectivity, the natural ally of his thought, to reassure or educate the 
rest. As this resort was almost indispensable to sustain a discourse 
addressed from withis to the medical profession alone, one would have tc 
ignore both the conceptual weakness of medical studies in general and 
the profound need for theory felt by the best medical men, to condemn 
it out of hand. And since I am dealing with his language, the language 
which is the sum total of his prestige for some of his audience (‘the 
Gongora of psychoanalysis’, ‘the Grand Dragon’, the great officiant of 
an esoteric cult in which gesture, hushedness and solemnity can con- 
stitute the ritual of a real communication—or of a quite ‘Parisian’ 
fascination)—and for the rest (above all scholars or philosophers) his 
‘artifice’, his strangeness and his ‘hermeticism’, it is clear that it bears 
some relation to the conditions of his practice as a teacher: since he has 
to teach the theory of the unconscious to doctors, analysts or analy- 
sands, in the rhetoric of his speech Lacan provides them with a dumb- 
show equivalent of the language of the unconscious (which, as is well- 
known, is in its ultimate essence ‘Witz, successful or unsuccessful pun 
and metaphor): the equivalent of the lived experience of their practice, 
whether as analyst or as analysand. 

peratives) which the ‘subject’ need only ‘internalize’ to be armed with a ‘super-ogo" 

categories 


adaptation, of to a re-education of the ‘relational fonction’, neither of which have 
anything to do with its real object—but which unfortunately respond to a major 
demand, and what is more, to a demand that is highly tendentious in the contem- 
pomry world. Through this bies, psychoanalysis has become an article of mass con- 
sumption in modem culture, Le., ia modern ideology. 


An understanding of this language’s ideological and educational pre- 
conditions—i.e., the ability to maintain the distance of historical and 
theoretical ‘exteriority’ from its pedagogic ‘interiority—is enough to 
let us discern its objective meaning and scope—and recognize its basic 
proposal: to give Freud’s discovery its measure in theoretical con- 
cepts by defining as rigorously as is possible today the swoascioas and 
its ‘laws’, its whole object. 


I 


What is the object of psychoanalysis? It is what analytical technique 
deals with in the analytical practice of the cure, i.e., not the cure itself, 
not that supposedly dual system which is tailor-made for any pheno- 
menology or morality—but the ‘effects’, prolonged into the surviving 
adult, of the extraordinary adventure which from birth to the liquida- 
tion of the Oedipal phase transforms a small animal conceived by a man 
and a woman into a small human child... 


One of the ‘effects’ of the humanization of the small biological cre- 
ature that results from human parturition: there in its place is the object 
of psychoanalysis, an object which has a simple name: fe swonsctous’ 


That this small biological being survives, and not as a ‘wolf-child. 
that has become a little wolf or bear (as displayed in the princely courts 
of the eighteenth century), but as a Suman child (having escaped all child- 
hood deaths, many of which are human deaths, deaths punishing the 
failure of humanization), that is the test all adult men have passed: they 
are the sever forgetful witnesses, and very often the victims, of this vic- 
tory, bearing in their most hidden, ie., in their most clamorous parts, 
the wounds, weaknesses and stifinesses that result from this struggle 
for human life or death. Some, the majority, have emerged more or 
less unscathed—or at least, give this out to be the case; many of these 
veterans bear the marks throughout their lives; some will die from 
their fight, though at some remove, the old wounds suddenly opening 
again in psychotic explosion, in madness, the ultimate compulsion of a 
‘negative therapeutic reaction’; others, more numerous, as ‘normally’ 
as you like, in the guise of an ‘organic’ decay. Humanity only inscribes 
its official deaths on its war memorials: those who were able to die on 
time, i.e., late, as men, in human wars in which only bewaes wolves and 
gods tear and sacrifice one another. In its sole survivors, psycho- 
analysis is concerned with another struggle, with the only war without 
memoirs or memorials, the war humanity pretends it has never de- 
clared, the war it always thinks it has won in advance, simply because 
humanity is nothing but surviving this war, living and bearing children 
as culture in human culture: a war which is continually declared in each 
of its sons, who, projected, deformed and rejected, are required, each 
by himself in solitude and against death, to take the long forced march 
which makes mammiferous larvae into human children, masculine or 
feminine subjects. 

This object is no business of the biologist’s: this story is certainly not 
biological l—since from the beginning it is completely dominated by 
the constraint of the sexed human order that each mother engraves on 
the small human animal in maternal ‘love’ or hatred. History, “socio- 
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logy’ or anthropology have no business here, and this is no surprise! fo 
they deal with society and therefore with culture, ie., with what is n 
longer this small animal—which only becomes human-sexual by cross 
ing the infinite divide that separates life from humanity, the biologica 
from the historical, ‘nature’ from ‘culture’. Psychology is lost here, anc 
this is hardly strange for it thinks that in its ‘object’ it is dealing wit) 
some fewas ‘nature’ or ‘non-nature’, with the genesis of this existent 
identified and certified by culture itself (by the homan)—when the ob 
ject of psycho-analysis is the question with absolute priority, whethe 
to be born or not to be (saftre on w fire pas), the aleatory abyss of th 
sexual-human itself in every human scion. Here ‘philosophy’ loses it 
bearings and its cover (‘repéres’ and ‘repatres’), paturally|—for thes 
unique origins rob it of the only origins it renders homage to for it 
existence: God, reason, consciousness, history and culture. It is clea 
that the object of psychoanalysis may be specific and that the modalit 
of its material as well as the specificity of its ‘mechanisms’ (to use one o 
Freud’s terms) are of quite another kind than the material and ‘mech 
anisms’ which are known to the biologist, the neurologist, the anthro 
pologist, the sociologist, the psychologist and the philosopher. Wi 
need only recognize this specificity and hence the distinctness of thy 
object that it derives from, in order to recognize the radical right o 
psychoanalysis to a specificity of its concepts in line with the specificity 
of its object: the unconscious and its effects. 


Ii 


Lacan would be the first to admit that his attempted theorization wouk 
have been impossible were it not for the emergence of a new science 
linguistics. It is in the nature of the history of sciences that one scienct 
may often not become a science except by recourse to a detour throug! 
other sciences, not only sciences that existed at its baptism but alsc 
some new late-comer among sciences that needed time before it coulc 
be born. The temporary opacity of the shadow cast on Freudiat 
theory by the model of Helmholtz and Maxwell’s thermodynamic 
physics has been dispersed today by the light that structural linguistic 
throws on its object, making possible an intelligible approach to tha 
object. Freud himself said that everything depended on language 
Lacan makes this more precise: ‘the discourse of the unconscious ir 
structured like a language.’ In his first great work The Interpretation o, 
Dreams (which is not anecdotal and superficial as is frequently suggest 
ed), Freud studied the ‘mechanisms’ and ‘laws’ of dreams, reducing thei 
variants to two: displacement and condensation. Lacan recognized these as 
two essential figures of speech, called in linguistics metonymy anc 
metaphor. Hence slips, failures, jokes and symptoms, like the element 
of dreams themselves, became Siguifiers, inscribed in the chain of ar 
unconscious discourse, doubling silently, i.e., deafeningly, in the mis- 
recognition of ‘repression’, the chain of the human subject’s verbal dis- 
course. Hence we were introduced to the paradox, formally familiar tc 
linguistics, of a double yet single discourse, unconscious yet verbal 
having for its double field only a single field, with no beyond except ir 
itself: the field of the ‘Signifying Chain’. Hence the most importan 
acquisitions of de Saussure and of the linguistics that descends from 
him began to play a justified part in the understanding of the proces: 


of the unconscious as well as that of the verbal discourse of the subject, 
and of their interrelationship, i.e., of their identical relation and non- 
relation, in other words, of their reduplication and disjuncture (déral- 
age). Thereby philosophico-idealist interpretations of the unconscious 
as 2 second consciousness, of the unconscious as bad faith (Sartre), of the 
unconscious as the cankerous survival of a non-current structure or 
non-sense (Merleau-Ponty), all the interpretations of the unconscious 
as a biologico-archetypical ‘id’ (Jung) became what they were: not the 
beginnings of a theory but mull ‘theories’, ideological misunder- 
standings. 


It remained to define (I am forced into the crudest schematism, but 
how could I avoid it in such a short article?) the meaning of this 
primacy of the formal structure of language and its ‘mechanisms’ as they 
are encountered in the practice of analytical interpretation, as a func- 
tion of the very foundations of.this practice: its object, Le., the ‘effects’ 
still present in the survivors of the forced ‘humanization’ of the small 
human animal into a was or a sowan. This question cannot be answered 
merely by invoking the factual primacy of language as the sole object 
and means of analytical practice. Everything that happens in the cure 
does take place in and through language (including silence, its rhythms 
and scansions). But it is necessary to show why and bow in principle the 
factual role of language in the cure as both raw material of analytic 
practice and means of production of its effects (the passage, as Lacan 
puts it, from an ‘empty speech’ to a ‘full speech’), is only founded in 
fact in analytic practice because it is founded in frisip/s in its object, 
the object that, in the last analysis, founds this practice and its technique: 
hence, since it is a science, in the sheory of its object. 


The Law of Order 


Herein no doubt lies the most original aspect of Lacan’s work, his 
discovery. Lacan has shown that this transition from (in the limit case) 
purely biological existence to human existence (the human child) is 
achieved within the Law of Order, the law I shall call the Law of Cul- 
ture, and that this Law of Order is confounded in its formal essence 
with the order of language. What are we to understand by this formula, 
at first sight so enigmatic? Firstly, that the sbo/s of this transition can 
only be grasped in terms of a recurrent language, as designated by the 
language of the adult or child in a curs sitmation, designated, assigned and 
localized within the law of language in which is established and pre- 
sented all human order, i.e. every human rôle. Secondly, that in this 
assignment by the language of the cure appears the current, constant 
presence of the absolute effectiveness of order in the transition itself, of 
the Law of Culture in humanization. 


To give some idea of this in a very few words, I shall indicate the two 
great moments of this sransifiow. 1. The moment of the dual pre-Oedipal 
intercourse, in which the child, concerned with nothing but one alter- 
ego, the mother, who punctuates its life by her presence (dal) and 
absence (fort!),* lives this dual intercourse in the mode of the imaginary 
3 These are the two German expressions made famous by Freud, with which a small 


child under his observation sanctioned the appearence and disappearance of its 
mother by the manipulation of an arbitrary object that ‘represented’ her: a cottoa- 
reel, 


fascination of the ego, being itself ‘bat other, ary other, every other, all 
the others of primary narcissistic identification, never able to take up the 
objectifying distance of the third vis-a-vis either the other or itself; 2 
The Oedipal moment, in which a ternary structure emerges against the 
background of the dual structure, when the third (the father) intrudes 
on the imaginary satisfaction of dual fascination, overthrows its econo- 
my, destroys its fascinations, and introduces the child to what Lacan 
calls the Symbolic Order, the order of objectifying language that will 
finally allow him to say: J, you, he, she or it, that will therefore allow the 
small child to situate itself as a bæwan child in a world of adult thirds. 


Hence two great moments: 1. that of the imaginary (pre-Oedipal); 2. 
that of the symbolic (Oedipal resolution), or, to use a different language, 
that of objectivity recognized in its (symbolic) use, but not yet knowr 
(the knowledge of objectivity arising at a quite different ‘age’ and also 
from a quite different practice). 


And the crucial point that Lacan has illuminated is this: these two 
moments are dominated, governed and marked by a single Law, the 
Law of the Symbolic. Even the moment of the imaginary, that, for clarity’s 
sake, I have just presented as preceding the symbolic, as distinct from it— 
hence as the first moment in which the child Aves its immediate inter- 
course with a human being (its mother) without recognizing it practic- 
ally as the symbolic intercourse it is (Le., as the intercourse of a small 
human child with a human mother)—¢s warked and structured in its dialec- 
tie by the dialectic of the Symbolic Order itself, i.e., by the dialectic of human 
Order, of the human norm (the norms of the temporal rhythms of 
feeding, hygiene, behaviour, of the concrete attitudes of recognition— 
the child’s acceptance, rejection, yes and no being merely the small 
change, the empérica/ modalities of this constitutive Order, the Order of 
Law and of the Right of attributory or exclusory assignment), in the 
form of the Order of the signifier itself, i.e., in the form of an Order 
formally identical with the order of language.* 


Where a superficial or prejudiced reading of Freud has only seen happy, 
lawless childhood, the paradise of ‘polymorphous perversity’, a kind of 
state of nature only punctuated by stages of a biological type linked 
with the functional primacy of some part of the human body, the site 
of a ‘vital’ need (oral, anal, genital),> Lacan demonstrates the effective- 


+ Formally: for the Law of Culture, which is first introduced as language and whose 
first form is language, ls not exhausted by language; its content is the real kinship 
structures and the determinate ideological formations in which the persons in- 


being’ in the modern world? A mass of research remains to be done on these ideo- 
logical formations, This ls a task for Aésterical materialicn. 

5 A branch of neuro-biology and psychology hes been only too pleased to discover 
in Frend a theory of ‘stages’, and they heve not hesitated to translate it directly and 
exhaustively into a theory of ‘stadial growth’, either neurobiological or blo-neuro- 
peych assigning to neuro-biological growth the rôle of an 
‘essence’ for which the Freudian ‘stages’ are merely the ‘phenomena’ pure and simple. 
This perspective is nothing but a re-edition of the old theory of mechanical parallel- 
ism. ‘This is directed particularly towards the disciples of Wallan, for Wallon himself 
did not take any notice of Freud. 


ness of the Order, the Law, that has been lying in wait for each in- 
fant born since before his birth, and seizes him before his first cry, 
assigning to him his place and rôle, and hence his fixed destination. 


Each stage traversed by the sexed infant is traversed in the realm of 
Law, of the codes of human assignment, communication and non- 
communication; his ‘satisfactions’ bear the indelible and constitutive 
mark of the Law, of the claims of human Law, that, like all law, can- 
not be ‘ignored’ by anyone, least of all by those ignorant of it, but may 
be evaded or violated by everyone, above all by its most faithful 
adherents. That is why any reduction of childhood traumas to a balance 
of ‘biological frustrations’ alone, is in principle erroneous, since the 
Law that covers them, as a Law, abstracts from all contents, exists and 
acts as a Law only in and by this abstraction, and the infant submits to 
this rule and receives it from his first breath.® This is the beginning, and 
has always been the beginning, even where there is no living father, of 
the official presence of the Father (who is Law), hence of the Order of 
the human signifier, i.e., of the Law of Culture: this discourse, the 
absolute precondition of any discourse, this discourse present at the 
top, Le., absent in the depths, in all verbal discourse, the discourse of 
this Order, this discourse of the Other, of the great Third, which is 
this Order itself: the discourse of the unconscious. This gives us a hold, a 
comceptwal hold on the unconscious, which is in each human being the 
absolute place where his particular discourse seeks its own place, seeks, 
misses, and in missing it, finds its own place, its own anchor to its 
place, in the imposition, imposture, complicity and denegation 
(déedgation) of its own imaginary fascinations. 





6 There is a risk that the theoretical scope of this formal condition may be miscon- 
stroed, if this is countered by citing the apparently biological concepts (libido, 
affects, drives, desire) in which Freud thinks the ‘content’ of the unconscious. For 
example, when he says that the dream is a ‘wish-folfillment’ (Wauscherfuibag). The 
sense here is the seme as the sense in which Lacan oppoecs man’s ‘empty speech’ to his 
‘fall speech’, as to the language of unconscious ‘desire’. But only on the basis of this 
formal condition do these (apparently biological) concepts obtain their authentic 
meaning, or can this meaning be assigned and thought and e cumtive technique 
defined and applied. Desire, the basic category of the unconsclous, is only intelligible 
in its spectficity as the sole meaning of the discourse of the human subject’s uncoa- 
scious: the meaning that emerges in and through the ‘play’ of the signifying chain 


from orgenic and essentially biological ‘need’, There is no essential continuity 
between organic need and unconscious desire, any more than there Is between man’s 
biological existence and his historical existence. Desire is determined in its ambiguous 
being (its ‘failore-in-be ing’ —ssenque à tire— says Lacan) by the structure of the Order 
that imposes its mark on it and destines ıt for a placeless existence, the existence of 
repression, for its resources as well as for its disappointments. The spectfic reality of 
desire cannot be reached by way of organic need any more than the specific reality of 
historical existence can be reached by way of the biological existence of ‘man’. On the 
contrary: just as it is the categories of history that allow us to define the specificity of 
man’s historical existence, including some apparently purely biological determina- 
tions such as his ‘needs’ or demographic p distinguishing his historical 


existence supports historical existence) but neither comstites's, nor determine it. 


The Oedipal Phase 


That in the Oedipal phase the sexed child becomes a sexed human 
child (man or woman) by testing its imaginary fantasms against the 
Symbolic, and if all ‘goes well’ finally becomes and accepts itself as 
what it is: a little boy or little girl among adults, with the rights of a 
child in this adult world, and, like all children, with the full rigd# to 
become one day ‘like daddy’, i.e., a masculine human being with a wife 
(and no longer a mother), or ‘like mummy’, i.e., a feminine human 
being with a husband (and not just a father)—these things are only the 
destination of the long forced march towards human childhood. 


That all the material of this ultimate drama is provided by a previously 
formed language, which, in the Oedipal phase, is centred and arranged 
wholly around the signifier pha/fus: the emblem of the Father, theemblem 
of right, of the Law, the fantasy image of all Right—this may seem 
astonishing or arbitrary, but all psychoanalysts attest to it as a fact of 
experience. 


The last Oedipal stage, ‘castration’, shows us why. When the small 
boy lives and resolves the tragic and beneficial situation of castration, 
he accepts the fact that he bas sot the same Right (phallus) as his father, 
in particular, that he has not the same Right as his father over his 
mother, who is thereby revealed as endowed with the intolerable status 
of double use, mother for the small boy, wife for the father; but by 
accepting that he has not the same right as his father, he gains the 
assurance that one day, /ater on, when he grows up, he will get the right 
which is now refused him through his lack of ‘means’. He has only a 
little right, which will grow big if he will grow big himself by taking 
care to ‘mind his p’s and q’s’ (‘awanger sa soxpe’). For her part, when the 
little girl lives and assumes the tragic and beneficial situation of 
castration, she accepts that she has not the same right as her mother, 
and hence she doubly accepts that she has not the same right (phallus) 
as her father, since her mother has not this right (no phallus), although 
she is a woman, because she is a woman, and she simultaneously 
accepts that she has not the same right as her mother, i.e., that she is 
not yet a woman as her mother is. But she thereby gains in return her 
own small right: the right of a little girl, and the promise of a large 
right, the full right of a woman when she grows up, if she will grow up 
accepting the Law of Human Order, Le., submitting to it if need be to 
deflect it—by not minding her p’s and q’s ‘properly’. 


In either case, whether it be the moment of dual fascination of the 
Imaginary [1] or the (Oedipal) moment of the lived recognition of the 
insertion into the Symbolic Order [2], the whole dialectic of the transition 
in all its essential details is stamped by the seal of Human Order, of the 
Symbolic, for which linguistics provides us with the formal laws, i.e., 
the formal concept. 


Psychoanalytic theory can thus give us what makes each science no pure 
speculation but a science: the definition of the forma/ essence of its 
object, the precondition for any practicel, technical application of it to 
its comcrets objects. Thereby psychoanalytic theory escapes the classical 
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idealist antinomies formulated by Politzer for example, when, while 
demanding of psychoanalysis (whose revolutionary theoretical scope 
he was the first in France to realize) that it be a science of the true 
‘concrete’, a ‘concrete psychology’, he attacked it for its abstractions: 
the unconscious, the Oedipus complex, the castration complex, etc. 
How, said Politzer, can psychoanalysis claim to be the science of the 
concrete it aims to be and could be, if it persists in abstractions which are 
merely the concrete alienated in an abstract and metaphysical psycho- 
logy? In fact, no science can do without abstraction, even when, in its 
‘practice’ (which is not, N.B., the theoretical practice of that science 
but the practice of its concrete application), it deals only with those 
peculiar and unique variants that constitute each individual ‘drama’. As 
Lacan thinks them via Freud—and Lacan thinks nothing but Freud’s 
concepts, giving them the form of our scientificity, the only scienti- 
ficity there can be—the ‘abstractions’ of psychoanalysis are really the 
authentic scientific concepts of their object, in so far as, as concepts of 
their object, they contain within them the index, measure and basis for 
the necessity of their abstraction, i.e., the measure of their relation to 
the ‘concrete’, and hence of their specific relation to the concrete of their 
application, commonly called analytic practice (the cure). 


So the Oedipal phase is not a hidden ‘meaning’ which merely lacks con- 
sciousness or speech—it is not a structure buried in the past that can 
always be restructured or surpassed by ‘reactivating its meaning’; the 
Oedipus complex is the dramatic structure, the ‘theatrical machine’? 
imposed by the Law of Culture on every involuntary, conscripted 
candidate to humanity, a structure containing in itself not only the 
possibility of but the necessity for the concrete variants in which it 
exists, for every individual who reaches its threshold, lives through it 
and survives it. In its application, in what is called its practice (the cure), 
psychoanalysis works on the concrete ‘effects’? of these variants, 1e., 
on the modality of the specific nexus in which the Oedipal transition 
was and is begun, completed, missed or eluded by some particular in- 
dividual. These sariasts can be thought and known in their essence 
itself on the basis of the structure of the Oedipal issariant, precisely 
because this whole transition is marked from its beginnings in Fascina- 
tion, in its most ‘aberrant’ as well as in its most ‘normal’ forms, by the 
Law of this structure, the ultimate form of access to the Symbolic 
within the Law of the Symbolic itself. 


Freud and Historical Materialism 


I know that these brief suggestions will not only appear to be, but are, 
summary and schematic; that a number of notions put forward here 

ire extended development if they are to be justified and established. 
Even if their well-foundedness and the relations they bear to the set of 


7 An expression of Lacan’s (‘merhine’), referring to Freud (‘ein amderes Schausptel” ... 
‘Schaxplaty’). From Politrer, who talks of ‘drama’ to Freud and Lacan who speak of 
theatre, stage, wiss en sede, machinery, theatrical genre, metfenr on sine, ctc., there is 
sil the dibs bee ec pectic wis abs hial Gee hehe ean he 
theatre itself. 

$ Jf this term ‘effect’ ig examined in the context of a classical theory of causality, it 
reveals a conception of the continuing presence of the cause in its effects (cf. Spinoza). 


notions that underly them were clarified, even if they were compared 
with the letter of Freud’s analyses, they would pose their own problems 
in their turn: not only problems of conceptual formation, definition and 
clarification, but real new problems, necessarily produced by the de- 
velopment of the work of theorization we have just discussed. For 
example, how can we rigrossh formulate the relation between the 
formal structure of language, the absolute precondition for the exis- 
tence and intelligibility of the unconscious, on the one hand, the con- 
crete kinship structures on the other, and finally the concrete ideologi- 
cal formations in which the specific functions implied by the kinship 
structures (paternity, maternity, childhood) are lived ? Is it conceivable 
that the historical variation of these latter structures (kinship, ideology) 
might materially affect some or other aspect of the instances isolated by 
Freud? Or again, to what extent may the simple definition of the object 
and location of Freud’s discovery, rationally conceived, react on the 
disciplines from which it distinguished itself (such as psychology, 
socio-psychology, sociology), and raise for them questions as to the 
(often problematic) status of their objects? And selecting one more 
from among so many possible questions: what relations are there 
between analytic theory and 1. the historical preconditions of its 
appearance, and 2. the social preconditions of its application ? 


1. Who, then, was Frend, simultamonsiy the founder of analytic theory 
and the inaugurator, as Analyst number one, self-analyzed, original 
Father, of the long line of practitioners who claim descent from him? 
2. Who, then, are the psychoanalysis, who siwsltaneons/y (and as naturally 
as if it went without saying) accept Freudian theory, the theoretical 
tradition that descends from Freud, and the social and economic 
conditions (the social status of their ‘associations’ which cling tightly 
to the status of medical corporations) under which they practice? To 
what extent do the historical origins and socio-economic conditions 
of the practice of psychoanalysis react on analytical theory and tech- 
nique? Most important of all, to what extent do the theoretical siles 
of psychoanalysts about these questions (for this is certainly the state of 
affairs) and the theoretical repression these problems meet with in the 
world of analysis, affect both analytical theory and analytical technique 
in their content itself.? Cannot the eternal question of the ‘end of 
analysis’, among others, be related to this repression, i.e., to the sog- 
thoughtness of these problems which derive from an epistemological history 
of psychoanalysis and a social (and ideological) history of the world of 
analysis? 


Here are a number of real questions, really posed, and they constitute 
immediately an equal number of fields of research. It may be that in the 
near future certain notions will emerge transformed from this test. 


And this test is rooted in the test Freud, in his own field, applied to a 
particular legal, ethical and philosophical (i.e., definitively ideological 
image of ‘man’, of the human ‘subject’. Not in vain did Freud some- 
times compare the critical reception of his discovery with the up- 
heavals of the Copernican Revolution. Since Copernicus, we have 
known that the earth is not the ‘centre’ of the universe. Since Marx, we 
have known that the human subject, the economic, political or philo- 
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sophical ego is not the ‘centre’ of history—and even, in opposition to 
the Philosophers of the Enlightenment and to Hegel, that history has 
no ‘centre’ but possesses a structure which has no necessary ‘centre’ 
except in ideological misrecognition, In turn, Freud has discovered for 
us that the real subject, the individual in his unique essence, has not the 
form of an ‘ego’, centred on the ‘ego’, on ‘consciousness’ or on ‘exis- 
tence’—whether this is the existence of the for-itself, of the body- 
proper or of “behaviour’—that the human subject is de-centred, con- 
stituted by a structure which has no centre either, except in the im- 
aginary misrecognition of the ‘ego’, i.c., in the ideological formations 
in which it ‘recognizes’ itself. 


It must be clear that this has opened up one of the ways which may 
perhaps lead us some day to a better understanding of this stracture of 
avisrecognition, which is of particular concern for all investigations into 


ideology. Jan. 1964 (corrected Feb. 1969). 
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Signs and Meaning 
in the Cinema Sam Robdie 


The existential value of the work of art, as a declaration about being, cannot be ex- 
tracted from the adherent signals alone (its symbolism), nor from the self-signals 
alone (the medium). The self-signals taken alone prove only existence; adherent 
signals taken in isolation prove only the presence of meaning... 


Recent movements in artistic practice stress self-sipnals alone, as in abstract expres- 
alonism; conversely, recent art scholarship has stressed adherent signals alone, 2s in 


iconography... 
George Kubler (1962)! 


Movies can be located on a scale, abstract expressionism to absolute 
naturalism. The one, composed of self-signals alone, has as subject the 
medium itself. The other stresses content above form, technique only 
as a means—adherent signals predominate. Hollywood movies come 
near to this end of the scale, one reason for traditional contempt— 
‘... the misguided efforts of the present-day film which imitates more 
or less successfully the pictorial composition of the old easel painting, 
its monocular vision and its picturesque settings.’ (Moholy-Nagy, 1965)? 


Moholy-Nagy held an extreme view, though one still worth recalling... 


‘Like all other means of expression, the film with its characteristic 
visual, perceptional elements appeals directly to the senses. This is the 
basic departure of abstract motion pictures. The development of the 
category of film will increase in importance if the means are found 
necessary for its appeal. The same is true of the direct psychophysical 
response to color without any naturalistic theme. It is safe to predict 
for the film an increasing use of pure colors as in non-objective paint- 
ings. The recognition of this trend and its possibilities is essential if we 
are to find a healthy escape from the present deluge of trashy colored 
motion pictures.’ 


Any defence of the Hollywood movie in this context would stress 
necessarily a contrary naturalist aesthetic as ‘de aesthetic of the cinema. 
It would be forced as well, as against ‘pure’ film, to attend to ‘meaning’. 
in thematic and narrative elements. 


Post-war France, liberated by the Americans, where love of American 
films and the resistance became closely linked, provided the first 


1 George Kubler. 1962. The Shape of Time. Yale. 
1 L, Moholy-Nagy. 1965. Vistes in Motion. New York. 
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serious sympathetic consideration of Hollywood movies in the figure 
of André Bazin and the Cabjers du Cinéma. Bazin and Cahiers formulated 
a suitable naturalist aesthetic and a theory which regarded Hollywood 
movies as works of individual directors, axtexrs, writing, as it were, in 
film. The literary associations suggested in the very formula were 
significant—certain ‘literary’ thematic preoccupations of various 
directors were used as a key for making distinctions between them, as a 
primary tool for critical understanding. 


Peter Wollen’s Sigus and Meaning in the Cimma,’ though critical of 
aspects of the gwter theory and the implications of a purely naturalist 
cinema aesthetic, is within this Cavers tradition, and the book is per- 
haps the best example of it in this country. 


Wollen has provided in the past often brilliant thematic analyses of 
Budd Boetticher, John Ford, Sam Fuller, Howard Hawks, Roberto 
Rossellini, Josef von Sternberg.‘ But the analyses, however acute, 
lacked any coherent theoretical frame. The apparent need for theory, 
and his concern with themes, seems to have led naturally to a consider- 
ation of disciplines centring on the notion of messages, communica- 
tion, and the nature of signs—anthropology, cybernetics, linguistics, 
semiology. Signs and Meaning is an attempt to distinguish critically these 
various grids and to apply them to the movies. 


Wollen quotes Lévi-Strauss often, with evident approval, in justifica- 
tion of his own interests. ‘. . .myth functions “on an especially high 
level where meaning succeeds practically in ‘taking off from the 
linguistic ground on which it keeps rolling.” Mwtatis mutandis, the same 
is true of the asear film.’ 


Wollen is here explaining the reason for his own preoccupation with 
the themes of directors and suggesting that the meaning of such 
themes might best be analysed by the methods of structural anthropo- 
logy. But the association, movie-myth, needs to be examined, not 
simply assumed, particularly when used to ignore ‘linguistic’ elements 
peculiar to the cinema—composition, lighting, editing, music, staging, 
camera work, colour, etc. Lévi-Strauss has had to make a virtue of an 
ethnographic deficiency—no similar deficiency exists for the movies. 


It is on the basis of methods borrowed from structural anthropology 
that Wollen distinguishes between directors and discovers the basis for 
a tanked Hollywood pantheon. He employs a structuralist decoding 
device—oppositional sets, binary bundles seen in relational patterns of 
transformation—to dilineate the thematic preoccupations of John 
Ford and of Howard Hawks, and concludes: ‘Ford’s work is much 
richer than that of Hawks and... this is revealed by a structural analy- 
sis; it is the richness of the shifting relations between antinomies in 
Ford’s work that makes him a great artist, beyond being an undoubted 
antexr.’ 


Ford may well be artist and exter, but the assertion is not proven by any 


> Secker & Warburg/British Film Institute, 1968. 
* See NLR Nos. 32, 29, 23, 24, 42 and 36 respectively. 


demonstration of a shifting set of oppositions on the level of content 
banalities. There is nothing in Wollen’s argument specific to the medium 
of the movies or the way in which Ford and Hawks handle that medium. 
Had they been literally authors their novels would have revealed the 
same binary bundles, the same cracker-barrel philosophic interests. 
Ford the thinker, has been presented, but not Ford the movie-maker. 


Any film director will deal with certain set ideas, themes, motifs, often 
develop and enlarge these, but not all directors are equally good, nor 
ate the films of individual directors equally good. Themes in themselves 
may help to distinguish between directors but need not necessarily 
make these directors distinguished. Yet, it is on the level of theme 
alons, the complexity of ideas, that Wollen ranks and judges directors. 


The point being made here might be clarified by a brief glance at the 
movies of Nicholas Ray. Ray is obsessed with worlds within worlds, 
their boundaries, their separation, their non-communication—the 
under-world in the normal world; women in a male world; adoles- 
cents among adults; more abstractly, innocence caught in violence. His 
images are hospitals, prisons, ships, shacks, waiting rooms, deserted 
houses, cellars, planetariums—tooms within rooms, closed, narrow, 
enclosed worlds. Other images are of drawers, water glasses, doors, the 
interior space of cars—receptacles or passages, entrances between 
closed spaces. These worlds are linked by messages sent through mes- 
sengers and pages or by telephones, the radio, the newspaper, micro- 
phones, loudspeakers, telegrams. Yet, in each instance institutional 
means of communication result in non-communication—muddled, 
distorted, misunderstood messages. These elements set off Ray’s 
interests, preoccupations, thematic ideas, are part of his ‘signature’, but 
they do not alone make him a profound, or even very interesting film 
director. 


Ray’s lighting, colour, editing is perhaps more distinctive than his 
themes, certainly more peculiar to the movie medium. He uses lighting, 
particularly for interiors, in a wierd, almost surrealist manner, 80 that 
objects and people are made to stand out, a bit too much, as if slightly 
out of their world and surroundings. He chooses actors for roles not 
quite suitable for them so that they ‘stick out’ as he places them in 
situations not quite believable, slightly out-of-joint. It is possible to get 
involved in Ray’s movies but as objects ‘out there’, lacking the im- 
mediacy of, say, Ford and the corresponding emotional response Ford 
can elicit. In a Ford movie things are always properly in context, but 
Ray makes everything jump out, slightly awry, draws attention to 
objects and faces by a slow-moving, analytic camera so that things are 
seen for the first time, in every aspect, rather too completely—the very. 
texture of skin, material, hair can be felt. 


Ray succeeds, cinematically, in separating the audience from the 
screen while keeping them involved. He uses the medium, as he uses 
the radio, telephone, newspaper in his movies, as something which 
isolates people, which confines them, which only ostensibly is a means 
for communication. 


If structuralism is ‘4s key to cinematic understanding it needs to be 
used on various levels specific to the medium, and not on the simple, 
superficial level of theme alone. Wollen’s assertions about Ford and 
about structuralism need to be tested by using the method to perceive 
‘shifting relations between antinomies’ on the level of sound and image, 
the composition of images, the rhythm of editing, the relation of shots, 
of sequences, the use of colour, the choice of stars. 


Following Andrew Sarris, Wollen has the ‘cultural auc y to estab- 
lish a pantheon for film directors’ of American movies. 1n the high 
temple reside Chaplin, Ford, Fuller, Hawks, Hitchcock, Lang, Lub- 
itsch, Ophuls, Sternberg, Welles. I do not quibble with Wollen’s 
favourites, but only point out thet they are his favourites and seem to 
be placed there for no critical reason, without any theoretical justifi- 
cation, save Wollen’s personal taste and sensitivity. 


That Wollen bothered at all is more than ‘cultural audacity’, indeed, the 
subjectivism it exhibits is at one with his entire method and ‘theoretical’ 
loyalties. 


The pottigaue des axtenrs at its worst became a riotous archaeology— 
new directors were discovered each day. But there was a certain logic 
involved. The task of Cahiers was to oppose the view that all American 
films were more or less alike, not to be taken seriously, by pointing out 
that in fact American films were not all alike, were made by individual 
axtexrs and had considerable merit. But once the task of distinguishing 
directors was made, other more aesthetic criteria had to be introduced 
to distinguish good from bad directors. Such criteria had to be on ele- 
ments peculiar to the cinema, not simply on the basis of thematic pre- 
occupations. For if one remains at the level of thematic preoccupations 
the only critical tool left is one’s own subjective taste. 


The object of communications theory is to reduce messages to their 
simplest and most economic terms in order efficiently to convey them, 
to convert them to a form easily transferred to the hardware of com- 
puters, telecommunications. The theory is a recognition of a natural 
universal tendency towards chaos, disruption, noise, and an attempt to 
control such entropy in order to maintain the minimal necessary struc- 
ture of messages to ensure communication. The theory might contain 
aesthetic implications, but is itself a comsersative framework centring on 
control, reduction, efficiency, economy. It has been fruitful, 
particularly for music, but less in application than for its insight into 
the probabilist structure of messages, the impossibility of total control, 
the presence of random elements. What communications theory has 
fought against, certain of the arts have emphasized. 


The attempt to decode or perceive artistic productions in terms of a 
computer-like binary system is more an exercise of control, reduction, 
impoverishment than it is an understanding of the aesthetic work. Art 
does involve the cultural ordering of nature but proceeds by a de- 
differentiation of order. Modern art particularly seeks to introduce, or at 
least not inhibit, the presence of random, uncontrolled elements. 


Structural linguistics, and the anthropology derived from it, concen- 
trate on the most stable, ordered, structured human inventions— 
—myth and language. Language, because it is the primary means of 
social communication, changes at a fixed and ordered rate which can 
be precisely defined and predicted. Communications theory is an arti- 
ficial attempt to do for messages what language already naturally does 
—reduce noise and impose order. 


Wollen, ‘in theory’, recognizes the inadequacy of such reductive grids 
for the movies, but, ‘in practice’, he uses them—one reason why his 
theoretical section on semiology fails to result in any cinematic analytic 
concepts. 


Semiology, in its concern with the relation nature—culture for the 
construction of messages, is necessarily an aesthetic theory. Wollen 
points out the connection—how any particular semiotic determines one’s 
aesthetic. And he criticises, rightly, the one-sided ‘naturalist’ aesthetic 
of Bazin and Metz when applied to the cinema, and the equally one- 
sided aesthetic based on the arbitrary symbolic nature of the sign, 
derived from the linguistics of Ferdinand de Saussure. 


But the result of this critique of theories is no theory at all, at least 
none applicable with any kind of precision to the movies. The aesthetic 
richness of the cinema springs from the fact that it comprises all three 
dimensions of the sign: indexical, iconic and symbolic. “The great 
weakness of almost all those who have written about the cinema is 
that they have taken one of these dimensions, made it the ground of 
their aesthetic, the “essential” dimension of the cinematic sign, and dis- 
carded the rest. This is to impoverish the cinema.’ 


What is left is an implied eulogy to Jean-Luc Godard because of his 
cinematic eclecticism, berawse his movies include happily all three 
dimensions of Charles Pierce’s morphology of the sign. And ‘in prac- 
tice? what remains is Wollen’s application of a stracturalist grid to the 
themes of axfexrs—an impoverishment of the movies, and of the theory. 





Comment 


Ben Brewster 


Sam Rohdie’s review of Signs and Meaning in the Cinema makes a numbe: 
of telling and important criticisms, but I should like to append thi 
comment since it seems to me that on one simple point he has missec 
the author’s intention, and, more seriously, in certain respects he has 
failed to grasp the main themes that underlie the book. 


First, the simple point; Sam Rohdie completely misunderstands thi 
function of the Pantheon of directors at the end of the book, and thi 
general attitude assumed in the book to evaluative critical judgements 


The conventional definition of criticism is the establishment of stan- 
dards of excellence in an artistic field, but a trend of modern criticism, to 
which Peter Wollen’s book clearly belongs, is concerned with some- 
thing quite different, viz., the establishment of the semantic field of an 
art, of the poetic, the artistic, and, in this case, the cinematic. But in this 
attempt to establish not what is good cinematically, but what is 
cinematic, value judgements constantly intrude on scientific state- 
ments, if only because there is a tendency to regard what is wost cinc- 
matic as what is cinematically good. Sam Rohdie points out several 
incautious evaluative statements in Peter Wollen’s book. He then at- 
tacks the cinematic Pantheon in the appendix on the grounds that it 
cannot be derived from the scientific analysis, it is ‘merely’ Peter 
Wollen’s personal taste. This is simply to misconstrue the purpose of 
the Pantheon. There is a classical (if ultimately unsatisfactory) provision- 
al solution to the problem of fact and value, and that is to let the reader 
know the author’s prejudices explicitly, so that he can judge for him- 
self. The fonction of the Pantheon is precisely this: unlike Andrew 
Sarris’ original, it is not an attempt to fowsd a cinematic prise ds position, 
it is quite simply a warning to the reader of the author’s personal taste 
in films. The Pantheon and the evaluative comparison of Hawks and 
Ford are not evidence of the same tendency to draw illegitimate critical 
judgements: the former is there to prepare the reader in his assessment 
of the latter. 


Secondly, the major confusion: the misconstruction of Peter Wollen’s 
argument I have just discussed seems to have led Sam Rohdie away 
from the central concerns of the book. He claims that this ‘error’ of 
Peter Wollen’s derives from his predilection for thematic analysis— 
analysis that could apply to any media, and that the book therefore 
rons wide of its own target, ignoring any specifically cissmatic forms 
and concentrating on conventional literary content. In fact, Peter 
Wollen does discuss this form/content dichotomy in his distinction 
between eaters and swettesrs en scone, but as a subordinate issue. He is 
concerned with a dichotomy that is arguably more basic: the dichotomy 


of programme and performance. 


To call for an aesthetics of film form is merely to end where Peter 
Wollen’s book begins. He starts from the immediate problem facing 
anyone who attempts to provide a semantics of film: the cinema is a 
poly-aesthetic mediam. The centrality of this problem explains the 
solidarity of the three apparently disparate chapters of the book. 
Eisenstein, the first great director who also concerned himself with 
cinematic semantics and aesthetics, posed this problem, but he could 
not solve it—within his framework poly-aesthetics became synaesthesia. 
Peter Wollen then sketches two solutions to this problem. He tries to 
establish a combinatory, multi~dimensional semantics for the cinema in 
the last chapter, and in the second, he tries to break away from the 
semantics of the film-object to discuss it essentially as one of the 
performing arts—the film in relation to its production and presenta- 
tien. 


Lessing (in the Leokoon) first clearly formulated the principles that an 
aesthetic discourse or representation differs semantically from a scientific 


discourse or representation, and that different media differ semantically, 
and hence have different aesthetics. He also made the distinction be- 
tween ‘natural signs’ as predominant in the semantics of the pictorial 
arts and ‘arbitrary signs’ as predominant in the literary arts. He believed 
that the drama was capable of fusing the two, but beyond this he did 
not go in discussing the semantic problems of combined media, and 
these are the problems that face the aesthetician of film. As the essay on 
Eisenstein shows, the Russian director’s attempt to build an aesthetics 
of film foundered on this rock. Eisenstein found that the most sixematic 
of the devices open to the film-maker, wostag, could bear little semantic 
weight, except in terms of its emotional effect (Kino-fist, etc.). With the 
advent of sound and colour, this stress on the emotional effect of the 
combined sensuous assault of the film led to a near-Wagnerian syn- 
aesthesia whose subjectivism allowed no scientific explanation. Recent 
discussion of this problem has concentrated on the possibility or im- 
possibility of an aesthetic of ‘natural signs’, not just because French 
critics like American movies, but because this is the semantic problem - 
raised by the medium and its peculiarities (writers such as Charles Barr 
and Galvano Della Volpe have investigated these problems, as well as 
Frenchmen such as Cristian Metz). Peter Wollen has attempted to 
change the terms of the problem by asserting that no sign is purely 
‘natural’ or ‘arbitrary’ (an assertion Lessing would have approved), and 
by proposing Peirce’s tripartite distinction in place of the traditional 
dual one. This semantics must be judged on its scientific merits, not by 
accusing it of reductionism and rigidification. 


Sam Rohdie has grasped the basic terms of this analysis as exposed in 
the third chapter, but he has misunderstood its function in the book as a 
whole. This is probably because he has completely missed the most 
innovatory aspect of Peter Wollen’s book, the reformulation of the 
axtear theory in terms of programme and performance. A second 
response to the problem of the poly-aesthesia of the cinema is to leave 
the purely semantic discussion of the film-object and discuss its context. - 
Whatever the semantic content of the final work, its production and 
presentation can be discussed. This does not mean a discussion of the 
film industry, the social background, etc., but a discussion of the 
aesthetic preconditions. Instead of regarding the asfexr as the psycho- 
logical individual, the director, or his Weltanschanxag, Peter Wollen 
suggests that the astewr be regarded as a kind of ax post facto ‘score’: a 
comparative analysis of the work of an extexr (potentially not even the 
director, but cameraman, script-writer, etc.) enables the critic to 
establish the model of which each of the individual films is one more or 
less adequate realization. 


This new dimension immediately solves two of the problems Sam 
Rohdie raises. Although the examples Peter Wollen gives are thematic 
axtexrs, and hence most amenable in semantic content to a traditional 
literary approach, it would be quite possible to construct an awtear 
programme for, say, Josef von Sternberg, which would concentrate on 
the ‘pure film’ aspects Sam Rohdie accuses Peter Wollen of being un- 
able to deal with. 


Another important corollary of this innovation is that it enables the 


critic to deal with precisely the problems raised by the trend towards 
indeterminacy in the arts today which Sam Rohdie thinks Peter Wollen 
cannot discuss because of his constraining concern with communica- 
tions theory. The ‘dedifferentiation of order’ which Rohdie sees in this 
phenomenon only occurs in the two-dimensional space of form and 
content (‘self-signals/adherent signals’) he confines himself to. The art 
that has taken indeterminacy to its extreme, to the point where the art- 
object has almost no semantic content left, is music, and this develop- 
ment has occurred precisely because music is the art where performance 
is predominant (less masked by illusion than in drama). These tenden- 
cies have only just begun to manifest themselves in film. However, an 
aesthetics must be able to deal with all the manifestations of an art. By 
adding a dimension to film criticism that it has hitherto lacked, Peter 
Wollen, far from cramping film criticism in a communications theory 
resistant to modern developments, has even forestalled probable 
artistic developments in the medium. No critic can be asked to do more. 


To sum up: Sam Rohdie seem to believe that Signs and Msaning in the 
Cinema is an attempt somehow to ‘apply Lévi-Strauss to the movies’. 
He attacks this as reductionist and incapable of dealing with existing 
movies gad movies, or with likely future developments. On the con- 
trary, if I am right, the new dimension Peter Wollen has introduced and 
Sam Rohdie has missed sariches film criticism and forestalls future 
developments. It follows that the aesthetic semantics discussed in the 
last chapter cannot restrict analysis, they merely make it more scientific. 
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Introduction to Tukhachevsky 


Mikhail Tukhachevsky, whose meteoric career illuminates certain 
episodes of the Soviet past that still have significance today, was born 
in Penza province of Czarist Russia in 1893. According to a colleague 
who knew him in the twenties, he came from an impoverished family of 
aristocrats, originally of Flemish descent: a crusading ancestor had - 
ended near Odessa with a Turkish wife, and been granted lordship of 
the village of Tukhachey. Hotering the Imperial Army at a very early 
age, Tukhachevsky fought the First World War as a lieutenant in the 
crack Semenovsky Guards Regiment. Captured by the Germans in 
1915, he was incarcerated in the fortress of Ingolstadt: a fellow-prisoner 
was Charles de Gaulle. After five attempts at escape, he made his way 
to Petrograd, after the Bolshevik seizure of power in October 1917. 
Reportedly inspired by the ideals of the French Revolution and the 
Decembrists since his youth, he found no difficulty in entering the 
service of the Revolution. He joined the Bolahevik Party, and reported 
to Sklyansky, Trotsky’s right-hand man at the Commissariat of War. 
Within a few months, he was given command of the famous First Red 
Army on the Eastern Front, facing the Czechoslovak Legion near - 
Simbirsk. He revealed himself a brilliant officer, and was responsible 
for the decisive breakthrough that shattered Kolchak’s line near 
Samara in May 1919, beginning an advance which rolled up the 
White Armies all the way to Tomsk and Krasnoyarsk within a few 
months. Transferred by Trotsky to the Caucasian Front, then menaced 
by Denikin’s regroupment, Tukhachevsky’s performance was equally 
swift and effective. His troops rapidly swung past Denikin’s flank and 


swept them into the sea at Novocherkassk and Tuapse in March 1920. 


Two months later, Tukhachevsky was made Commander-in-Chief of 
the Western Front in the new war of the young Soviet Republic 
against Poland, which had invaded Russia. Upsetting international 
expectations, Tukhachevsky rapidly reversed fortunes in Belorussia, 
pushing the enemy back into ethnic Poland. After eight weeks of 
advance, he crossed the Bug and approached the Vistula. The Polish 
military dictator Pilsudski recalled the moment: “This unceasing, worm- 
like advance of a huge enemy horde, which went on for weeks, with 
spasmodic interruptions here and there, gave us the impression of 
something irresistible rolling up like some terrible thunderclouds that 
brooked no opposition. ... By this march on Warsaw, Tukhachevsky 
gave proof that he had developed into a general far above the average 
commonplace commander.’ At twenty-seven, the same age as Napoleon 
at Lodi, Tukhachevsky was at the gates of Warsaw. On July 26th 1920, 
the architect of the Reichswebr in post-war Germany, Von Seeckt, 
wrote: “Ihe complete victory of Russia can no longer be called into 


question.’ 
From Hero to Traitor 


Von Seeckt proved to be wrong. A catastrophic military blunder 
deprived the Soviet armies of the great victory that Lenin was pre- 
dicting on an operations map to Comintern delegates in Moscow -7 
while the battle raged. The South-Western Command, under Yegorov, 
Budyenny and Stalin, which by previous instructions had been placed 
under Tukhachevsky’s jurisdiction after the crossing of the Brest- 
Litovsk line, refused to obey orders and drive north to close in on 
Warsaw from below. With crass folly, it pursued an attack on Lvov to the 
south, opening a vast breach in the arc of the Russian offensive. This 
act of insubordination, in which both stupidity and jealousy on the 
part of Stalin and Budyenny played a role, cost the war. Pilsudski im- 
mediately poured troops into the gap between the two commands, and 
turned Tukhachevaky’s armies on the left. A rout followed, aggravated 
by Tukhachevsky’s cavalier treatment of supplies and transport during 
his impetuous advance. The Bolshevik Revolution had been contained 
within its borders. 


On his return home, the ominous epilogues of the Civil War awaited 
Tukhachevsky. In May 1921 the Kronstadt garrison revolted: he was 
ordered to reduce it. After a lethal fratricidal struggle, the fortress was 
taken. A few months later, Tukhachevsky was instructed to suppress 
another rebellion against the Soviet regime—the Tambov peasant 
uprising of the summer of 1921. After these two episodes, he worked 

as Director of the Military Academy, Deputy Chief of 
Staff and Chief of Staff. Demoted by Voroshilov, who disliked him, he 
became Chief of the Operations Department of the Red Army in 1931. 
In this period he pioneered the use of motorized columns, tank battles 
and parachute drops. Under his influence, the Red Army was built into 
a formidable modern military machine in the thirties. Tokhachevsky, 
however, never lived to see the fruits of his work. Stalin probably 
decided to eliminate him as carly as 1936; at any rate a NKVD con- 
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spiracy against him was woven in that year. Learning of this, the Nazi 
Sicherheitsdienst forged documents purporting to prove Tukhachev- 
sky’s collusion with the German High Command to betray the ussr, 
and passed them into Russia, with the deliberate aim of destroying the 
commander the Wehrmacht feared most in Russia. The forgeries were 
promptly used as evidence by the Nxvp in secret charges against Tuk- | 
hachevsky and his closest military colleagues (Yakir, Uborevitch, Putna, 
Gamarnik and others) for treason. On July 12th 1937, Tukhachevsky 
was shot. Today, he has been ‘rehabilitated’ in the ussr: that is, the 
charges of treason have been dropped anid two books have now been 
published about him.! No enquiry, however, has been made into the 
reasons for his death and no critical discussion of his historical role 


Nature of the Civil War 


Tukhachevsky’s life and work raise two major historical questions, 
both of contemporary political significance. The first concerns the 
whole character of the Russian Civil War which followed the Bol- 
shevik seizure of power. What was its military and social nature? It is a 
paradox that there exists a vast and rich literature on the October 
Revolution itself, much of it produced by Marxists and most of it of a 
high scientific standard (Trotsky, Sukhanov, Deutscher, Carr, Liebman 
and others), while there exists virtually nothing of value on the Civil 
War which was its momentous consequence. Yet the first was, as 
Lenin always emphasized, in a sense mere ‘hurrah socialism’: the con- 
quest of power was relatively easy and painless.” The real history of the 
ferocious class struggles which decided the destiny of the Russian 
Revolution began not in October 1917 but March 1918, when the 
Czechoslovak Legion ran up the white banner of counter-revolution 
along the Volga. The three terrible years of war which ensued deter- 
mined the final shape of the revolution far more than its innocent and 
euphoric birth, twisting it into the mould that later became Stalinism. - 


In fact, we know very little of this decisive ordeal. The military debates 
of the time, in which Tukhachevsky took a prominent part, do offer, 
however, important clues for any consideration of the meaning of the 
Civil War. The different contributions to this debate all throw some 
light on the nature of the problems confronting the Revolution after 
October, when war broke out on the vast plains and steppe-lands of 


1 Tukbachesshit, Béagrapbicheshsi Ocherk, Ley Nikulin, Moscow 1964; Marshal Tuk- 
hachesshii, Vospominantya Drexel i Soratatkes, N. I. Kovitaky, S. M. Melnik-Tuk- 
hadoevskaya, B. N.Chistov, Moscow 1965. The former is notable for its discussion of 
the insubordination of Stalin at Lvov in 1920, about which it leaves no ambiguity 
(pp. 125-129). The latter is a collection of reminiscences by relations and , 
Shostakovitch is among the contributors. The volume is introduced by Marshal 
Meretzkov. Both books are productions of the Ministry of War Military Publishing 
House, and are clearly designed to serve the corporate purposes of the Red Army 
within present-day Soviet society. A two-volume selection of Tukhacheveky’s own 
writings, carefully filtered, has also been published by the Ministry of War, with an 
introduction by Marahal Birtuzov—Irbremeys Proiypedeniya, Moscow 1964. A French 
translation of sections of this was published in Paris, 1967, under the title Herits, 
with an introduction by a Gaullist General. 

1 Lenin, Selected Werks, Vol. 2, pp. 575-579. 
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Russia. Trotsky, Commissar for War and architect of the Red Army, 
did not believe in the existence of a distinct Marxist strategy of war. He 
regarded military affairs as a technical branch of knowledge, with: no 
closer relation to politics than engineering or architecture. Thus he 
wrote: ‘Historical materialism is by no means a universal method for all 
sciences .. . To attempt to apply it in the special domain of military 
affairs would be the greatest fallacy, no less a one than an attempt to 
move military science into the group of natural sciences .. . Even 
should one agree that “military science” is a science, it is impossible to 
assufne that this science could be built according to the method of 
Marxism.” Trotsky’s military policy was absolutely logical and con- 
sistent with this position. Early on, he made the fundamental decision 
to use former Czarist officers to train and lead the proletariat in arms. 
Regarded as the repositaries of professional military knowledge, they 
were renamed ‘military specialists’ and given command of troops: 
throughout the Civil War they dominated the officer corps of the Red 
Army above the rank of captain. Trotsky defended this policy with the 
utmost vigour against attacks on it for opening the door to reaction 
and defection within the ranks of the armies of the revolution. He was 
upheld by Lenin. A corollary of Trotsky’s classicism in military theory 
was his refusal to accept the widespread view of commanders at the 
front that the epoch of war of position (exemplified above all in the 
trench-systems of the First Imperialist War) was over, and that war of 
manoeuvre, with highly mobile thrusts and counter-thrusts, was 
henceforth paramount. Ironically, Gramsci was later in a famous pas- 
sage to reproach Trotsky for generalizing the specifically Russian 
conditions of ‘war of manoeuvre’ as a political strategy to the quite 
different environment of Western Europe, where a ‘war of position’ 
(class struggle by attrition) still prevailed.* The exact opposite was the 
case in the original military debates. Trotsky repeatedly warned his 
opponents of the mistake of applying the pattern of the Russian Civil 
War too mechanically to the advanced countries of the West. The 
working class, he argued, might well have to fight a civil war of posi- 
tion on the Seine, the Scheldt, or the Thames. Trotsky tended to see 
the predominance of manoeuvre over position in Russia as a sign, not 
of the wars of the future, but of the degree to which the conflict was 
locked in the past—the backward conditions of an agrarian and semi- 
feudal country. The rapid movements to and fro in the Civil War merely 
reflected the poor discipline and organization of both sides, a problem 
with which he was particularly preoccupied as Commissar for War. He 
added, presciently, that in any future war between the ussr and the 
West, Russia would have to adopt a defensive position in order to gain 
time for complete mobilization; such a war would be much more 
positional than the Civil War. 


Proletarian Military Science 
Frunze, the Bolshevik soldier and theorist who was Trotsky’s successor 


as Commissar for War after 1922 and was perhaps the victim of a 
medical murder by Stalin in 1925, emerged as Trotsky’s main antagonist 





3 Kak Voeormxhalas Revolwtsia, Vol. 3, Book 2, pp. 272-8. 
t Note od Machsavels:, pp. 67-68. 


in the military debates, representing views much closer to those of the 
rank-and-file of the Red Army. His starting-point was the diametric 
opposite of Trotsky’s. He called for a ‘unified military doctrine’, by 
which he meant the refusal of the separation established by Trotsky 
between Marxism and the theory of war. Frunze believed that a new 
proletarian science of war was necessary, which would express the 
social character of the working-class, as the new master of society. “The 
character of the military doctrine accepted by the army of any state is 
determined by the character of the general political line of the social 
class which stands at its head, he wrote.’ It was therefore incorrect to 
entrust the formulation of strategy to members of the former ruling 
class in Russia—Czarist officers who necessarily reflected the military 
outlook of the very enemy against which the Revolution was fighting 
for its life. Frunze and the ‘Military Opposition’ argued against the 
vertical hierarchy and iron discipline ine which Trotsky established in the 
Red Army: they wanted a democratized structure of command, with 
military commissars subordinated to political commissars, themselves 
elected from below, not appointed from above. Frunze went on to 

ify the strategic doctrine of any proletarian army. “The tactics of 
the Red Army were and will be impregnated with activity in the spirit 
of bold and energetically conducted offensive operations. This flows 
from the class nature of the workers’ and peasants’ army and at the 
same time coincides with the requirements of military art.’ Frunze in- 
sisted that war of manoeuvre predominated over war of position hence- 
forward, although the latter had an important secondary role. He in- 
terpreted the Civil War as the historical lesson that fast moves across 
huge distances would in the future decide the outcome of major mili- 
tary conflicts: as a class, the working-class was supremely fitted, by 
temper and morale, to such mobile offensive actions. This was the 
fundamental reason for the Red victory in the Civil War. 


Tukhachevsky’s Position 


‘Tukhachevsky occupied a third position in the military debates of the 
time. He agreed with Trotsky on the imperative need for classical 
military discipline and centralization in the Red Army, and together 
with Trotsky attacked the cult of anarchic partisan warfare, some of 
whose adepts were later to lose the Polish campaign by their insubordi- 

nation and incompetence.” But on the other hand he sided with Frunze 
and Gusev in their insistence on the new role of the offensive. “Man- 
ocuvre is the sole means of securing victory’, he wrote.* Tukhachev- 
sky’s conception of future battles reflected his experience of the fight 
against Kolchak and Denikin: ‘Strategic reserves, the utility of which 
was always doubtful, we need not at all in our war. Now there is one 
question; how to use numbers in order to gain the maximum force of 
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the blow. There is one answer: release all troops in the attack, not 
holding in reserve a single bayonet.’? Trotsky and Stalin were later to 
accuse each other of Bonapartism, a danger that was universally feared 
in the Bolshevik Party. In fact, the only man who was consciously in- 
spired by the example of Napoleon at this time was Tukhachevsky, 
who even modelled his addresses to his troops before battle on the 
style of the French general. Napoleonic military strategy had precisely 
been one of swift, mobile attacks of lightly-equipped armies living off 
the land as they marched. What Frunze believed was the diferentia 
specifua Of proletarian warfare, Tukhachevsky, coming from a very 
different background, saw as the re-emergence of the principles of 
revolutionary warfare, perfected by the armies of the First Consul in 
the tempestuous days of France’s struggle with the Grand Alliance. To 
this, Trotsky was to retort that France in the early 19th century was the 
most economically and socially advanced country on the continent of 
Europe, and could well afford a strategy based on the supremacy of the 
offenstve.1° Russia in the zoth century, however, was one of the most 
backward countries in Europe, and could not possibly emulate Napo- 
leonic military strategy; the nascent Soviet state, on the contrary, 
should be guided by the Clausewitzian rule of the primacy of defence. 


Coordinates of the War 


What was the nature of the military conflict that gave rise to these 
debates ? The three positions outlined above only become intelligible in 
the light of the Civil War itself. The armed struggle of 1918-1921 did 
not, contrary to popular belief, involve vast masses of men. By the 
standards of modern warfare, it had a markedly limited and gapped 
structure. Enormously destructive in its impact on economy and society 
(clinching the catastrophic damage already wreaked by the Imperialist 
War), it was fought between relatively small armies which on either 
side never surpassed 100,000-150,000 men on each front. No battle 
probably ever engaged a force of more than 50,000 men at one time— 
usually much less. Tukhachevsky himself emphasized this fundamental 
characteristic of the Civil War in a report to Lenin written in December 
1919. The Civil War was defined by ’small armies’, ‘feeble density of 
units engaged’, ‘extended fronts’, ‘irregular recruitment’ and a ‘low 
technical level’. “All these singularities’, he declared, ‘distinguish the 
Civil War from a national or imperialist war’. H 


Campaigns consisted of scattered, elongated attacks along railroads, 
often swiftly victorious and then equally swiftly repulsed. There was 
no depth to attack or defense on either side; supplies and support were 
often non-existent. Whites and Reds traded spasmodic blows across 
vast empty spaces, uninhabited by the standard paraphenalia of war. 


10 Hobsbawm comments aptly on the logistics of the Napoleonic army: ‘Its sketchy 
supply system sufficed in the rich and lootable countries where it had been developed: 
Belginm, North Italy and Germany. In the waste spaces of Poland and Russia, as we 
shall eee, it collapsed.” Age of Revelation, p. 97. 

O See Ixbraxay Protrvedumipa, VoL 1. p. 29. In 1920 there were 5,500,000 men 
offictally in the Red Army; of these 2,400,000 were combatants; they had between 
them 200,000 rifles. Ibid, Vol. 2. p. 25. 


In Erickson’s graphic phrase: “The straggling fronts, with their chaotic 
rear, could be crumpled by a thunderbolt blow, smashing like a fist 
through stretched paper. Once the blow lost its momentum, however, 
and the forces became spread ever more thinly across a greater space, a 
counter-blow sent them reeling away in disorder.’% 


What was the social basis of this armed contest? It is here that the root 
of the military debates within the Red Army must be sought. The 
Bolsheviks seized power with a minority of the country behind them: 
they had a ‘strategic majority’ (Lenin) because the Russian working 
class commanded overwhelming force in the main towns during Octo- 
ber. The peasantry, ten times more numerous than the proletariat, 
was neutral or benevolent. But when the Civil War got under way, the 
Soviet régime rapidly lost most of the initial good-will it enjoyed 
among the peasant masses, because of the ravages of the war itself, the 
grip of the Entente blockade and because of the inexorable necessities 
of food procurement; compulsory grain deliveries were born, not with 
collectivization, but with war communism. Trotsky expressed the 
truth with brutal honesty when he later said: “We plundered all Russia 
to conquer the Whites.’ The result was expectable. Henceforward, the 
Revolution fought for its existence in a countryside ever more denuded 
of sympathy for it. The Whites, of course, were even more feared and 
hated by the mass of the middle and poor peasants: enough to ensure 
final military victory, but not enough to alter the political consequences 
of such a victory for socialism. There was no organic bond in most 
areas between the Red Army and the civilian population. Spontaneous 
guerrilla actions in Siberia at the beginning of the conflict, Trotsky 
remarked, played a positive role in harassing the White rear. In the 
Ukraine later on, where the kulak element was much more important, 
they disrupted both sides and acted as a ‘disintegrating force’ (Tuk- 
hacheveky) on the Red Army. For the Red Army itself, the ‘proletarian’ 
force which Frunze postulated for his theory, was not working class in 
composition. By the very end of the war, after strenuous efforts, the 
percentage of proletarian soldiers in it was only 15-18 per cent. The 
rest were peasants, mostly conscripted—confronting enemy armies 
also composed (much more exclusively) of peasant conscripts. Deser- 
tions from the Red Army were massive and uncontrollable through- 
out, a cruel index of the nature of the Civil War. In the single year of 
1919 alone, there were no less than 2,846,000 deserters. Fedotoff- 
White, a sympathetic historian, comments: “The fantastic number of 
deserters from the Red Army were beyond doubt a symptom of a deep 
and acute conflict between the will of the Communist-controlled state 
and the masses of the Russian peasantry.’ Both the strategic and the 
social character of the Russian Civil War thus separated it profoundly 
from the revolutionary wars of liberation that occurred later in the cen- 
tury. 


18 The Sosia? High Command 1918-1941, p. 50, London, 1962. 

D The Growth of the Red Army, p. 103, Princeton 1944. Elsewhere he writes: ‘In this 
way the fighting units of the Red Army at the fronts of the Civil War in 1919 were 
actually a “thin red line” encompassing masses of parasites on army rations and hun- 
dreds of thousands, nay millions of apprehended deserters.’ The Growth of the Rad 
Army, p, 102. 


Projected against this background, the essential flaw of Frunze’s 
theories is evident. They presupposed political forces which did not 
exist. A ‘proletarian’ military doctrine could not emerge in Russia in 
1920 because there was no proletarian Army to apply it. By contrast, 
Trotsky’s great historical merit was his unflinching awareness of the 
fragile social base of the war. Precisely because it was not in this sense 
a people’s war, it could be and had to be officered by Czarist technicians 
and fought on staff school lines. A ‘proletarian’ strategy was utopian in 
the desperate circumstances of 1919. Trotsky’s rejection of the su- 
premacy of manoeuvre was equally well-founded; he had no difficulty in 
seeing how it was common to both sides in the conflict, and reflected 
the ruined and improvised circumstances of backward Russia. Trotsky 
was a true successor of Engels, who had written: ‘Nothing depends 
upon economic conditions so much as the army and the fleet. Aims, 
composition, organization, tactics and strategy are in direct dependence 
on the given degree of production development and the means of com- 
munication.”4 Anyone accepting this formulation must place over- 
whelming emphasis on the importance of technology and organization. 
By doing so, with unmatched energy and efficiency, Trotsky led the 
Soviet armies to victory in the Civil War. 


Revolution from Without 


Tukhachevsky’s role in the military debates, still secondary during the 
Civil War, came to the fore immediately after it with the Polish cam- 
paign. True to his Napoleonic inspiration, he now openly advocated 
‘revolution from without’—the offensive proletarian war i 
neighbouring bourgeois states, to overthrow capitalism and install the 
local working class in power. Wherever a socialist revolution succeeded, 
it had ‘as a matter of course, a natural right to expand’. The notion of 
a defensive militia rather than an offensive army was an ‘antiquated 
superstitition of the Second International’, which had always confined 
the workers to a ‘passive half-battle’, “The Second International had 
inoculated the conception, that such an attack (of the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie) is permissible within the frontiers of the State only.’* 
What was needed now, Tukhachevsky argued, was an International 
General Staff of the proletarian revolution, co-ordinating external 
operations all over the continent. 


The ancestry of these ideas was unambiguous. Napoleon’s military 
genius had been displayed in a wave of external campaigns that carried 
the ideas of the bourgeois revolution across Europe, transforming poli- 
tical institutions and state frontiers wherever they went. In Italy, Ger- 
many and the Low Countries, French invasion was widely welcomed 
as liberation: Hegel and Beethoven were representative in regarding 
the new regimes as a historical progress. It was only when the French 
armies entered social terrain too dismally backward to assimilate any 
of the ideas of the bourgeois revolution except that of nationaliam— 


M4 Ast) Dabring, p. 231. 
D Dis Rate Armes und die Miliy, Leipzig 1921. p. 5. 
16 Tid. p. 4-5. 


Spain and Russia—that they were greeted as oppressors and defeated. 
Viewed from within France, Bonaparte was, as Marx always emphasized, 
the personification of a stable and sated bourgeois class. Viewed out- 
side France, he was still a subversive and heroic force to many Euro- 
peans. This ambiguity is reflected in later Bolshevik attitudes. It was 
not Robespierre or Babeuf, but Napoleon that Lenin on his deathbed. 
quoted to justify his actions in making the October Revolution, against 
Menshevik accusations that it had been premature: On s’eagage ot pais on. 
poit.17 There was thus some precedent for Tukhachevsky’s orientation. 


For there was, in the Bolshevik Party, a firm tradition that legitimized 
offensive wars by a proletarian state against a neighbouring bourgeois 
state, for the purpose of helping a fraternal working class in its revolu- 
tion. Lenin had written in 1914: “Uneven economic and political 
development is an absolute law of capitalism, Hence, the victory of 
socialism is possible first in several or even in one capitalist country 
alone. After expropriating the capitalists and organizing their own. 
socialist production, the victorious proletariat of that country will 
arise against the rest of the world—the capitalist world—attracting to its 
cause the oppressed classes of other countries, stirring uprisings in 
those countries against the capitalists, and in case of need using even 
armed force against the exploiting classes and their states.” !®Trotsky 
reiterated these principles in 1921: ‘In principle, the Soviet government 
would always be for an offensive revolutionary war under conditions 
when such a war could lead to the liberation of the toiling classes in 
other countries.’}° 


There was thus a certain canonical background to Tukhachevsky’s 
doctrine. There was also a powerful counter-revolutionary foreground, 
as will be seen. Besides intervening in Russia itself, imperialism had 
after the October Revolution swiftly moved to crush further uprisings 
with foreign armies, and had succeeded in three important cases. The 
beleagured Hungarian Commune had been destroyed by an invading- 
Rumanian army; bourgeois power was stabilized in Budapest for 25 
years. The Finnish Revolution, holding off the White Guards in the 
north, had been caught in the rear by the landing of the German Army 
of Von der Goltz, and crushed. In the East, the Gilan Republic on the 
Caspian was overthrown by a British-controlled and officered army of 
Persian mercenaries. In each case, the Soviet state was unable to come 
to the aid of a fraternal revolution and had helplesaly to watch it defeated 
not by internal forces, but by external intervention. Lenin, in particular, 
had bitterly lamented the failure to aid the Hungarian Commune in 
1919.79 In this context, Tukhachevsky’s ideas could be seen as a logical 


17 Selected Werks VoL s, p. 8238. 

18 Selected Werks Vol. 1, p. 671. > 

19 Op. eit. 

19 In March-April 1919, Lenin cabled Rakovsky, Political Commissar with the 

Ukminkkn Red Army, with repeated and urgent instroctions to attack across the 
for a fanctore with the Hungarian Red Army, The tides of war prevented 

this link from ever being achieved—by June the Polish and Rumanian armies had 

met and blocked the route. But it was a close thing. A precarious air link seems to 

have been estublished from Budapest to Vinnitea in the Ukraine, enabling Sxanmely 

to confer with Lenin in Moscow during May. 
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riposte to ‘counter-revolution from without’, in the new situation 
created by the end of the Civil War in Russia. 


The Polish Campaign 


Pilsodski’s annexationist aggression of 1920 provided a natural spring- 
board for a counter-attack. When the Red Army crossed the Bug into 
Poland, the immediate objective was the liberation of Warsaw and of 
the Polish working class. The Bolsheviks had reasonable grounds for 
believing that the Polish proletariat was revolutionary and socialist, 
and would unite with them to fight the colonels’ clique of Pilsudski and 
Smygly-Rydz. The General Strike of 1905 had lasted longer in War- 
saw than anywhere else in the Russian Empire; Soviets had sprung up 
in 1918; there was the tradition of Luxemburg and Tizska. Beyond 
Poland, moreover, lay Germany—the ‘key to the international situation’ 
as Trotsky was later to call it. Gripped by insurrection and civil war, it 
was in a quasi-revolutionary situation. The Spartakist uprising had 
been suppressed by the Freikorps from the Baltic; perhaps its successor 
could be saved by another army from the Hast, the Red cavalry? In 
1920, every Bolshevik believed that the future of the Russian Revolution 
depended on revolution in the West—so motives both of international 
solidarity and of self-defence seemed to justify the advance of the Red 
Army beyond Russian borders. Lenin summed them up when he said 
that the Polish campaign would be a blow against the whole Versailles 
system —the internationally co-ordinated blockade of socialism in 
Russia, and suppression of it in Western and Central Europe. 


Trotsky alone opposed the march into Poland, and warned of its 
dangers. Here again, he showed his clairvoyant appreciation of the 
limits of the Russian Revolution. Polish nationalism, he argued, was an 
elemental force which would be aroused by a Russian army, no matter 
what its colours, on Polish soil—just as Russian chauvinism had been 
by the invasion of Polish armies a few months before. Not only this. 
More fundamentally, Trotsky reminded the Bolsheviks that the Red 
Army was overwhelmingly a peasant force, with a low level of political 
education, which could not be used at will for dashes across Europe. The 
peasant soldiers who composed it would not fight with any enthusiasm 
outside their own frontiers. “With such tactics’ Trotsky wrote ‘we 
shall not be able to capture the peasant’s soul’.% The Red Army was 
not designed to conquer Brussels or Galicia. On the contrary, only a 
defensive military policy was possible for Russia, with its retrograde 
economy and non-socialist peasantry. 


Defeat on the Vistula 


In the event, Trotsky was proved right. The German working class, 
which had no revolutionary traditions before the First World War, was 
radicalized by defeat and made repeated insurrectionary bids after the 
war. The Polish working class followed the inverse evolution. After a 


ti See his speech of October 2, 1920. 
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long history of revolutionary upsurges, it was demobilized by the 
war and emergence of a Polish state under the protection of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. There was no popular response to the call of the Soviet 
armies to rise up against Pilsudski.® The military defeat of the Polish 
campaign was avoidable: the political defeat of the conception behind 
it was not. Tukhachevsky’s later theorization of this was quite explicit. 
‘The working class may not always be ready for the helping hand ex- 
tended towards it. It may still need time to look around and realize 
where its salvation lies. In short, a socialist offensive will not always 
turn out to be concerted with a revolutionary uprising of the nation 
concerned.’ In other words, the role of the Red Army was no longer 
that of merely assisting an indigenous insurrection under attack, it was 
to initiate and if necessary replace it. Trotsky saw the distinction very 
clearly. He emphasised that; ‘In the great class war now taking place, 
military intervention from without can play but a cosvomitant, co-opera- 
tive, secondary part. Military intervention may hasten the dénouement and 
make the victory easier, but only when the political consciousness and 
the social conditions are ripe for revolution.” 


This principle, as Deutscher points out in his classic analysis of the 
campaign, was precisely what was ignored by Tukhachevsky.*° Frunze 
had tried to escape from the constraining limits of the Civil War ex- 
perience by imagining a Marxist strategy of the future, Tukhachevsky 
also tried to escape from them, but by returning to the past. What he 
did not grasp, of course, was the fundamental difference in nature 
between the bourgeois and socialist revolutions. Napoleon could for a 
time successfully export the ideas of 1789 on his bayonets, because the 
political transformations of society implied by the bourgeois revolution 
do not ipso facto demand mass participation from below. They can— 
as later historical experience in Germany, Japan or Italy was amply to 
testify—be implanted bureaucratically and repressively, by a small 
oligarchy from above. By contrast, the socialist revolution is by defini- 
tion only socialist if it involves the masses of the population taking 


D Workers’ councils had sprung up in Wareaw and Lublin in 1918, and were loltially 
dominated by the reformist and nationalist Polish Socialist Party, moch as were 
the Workers’ Councils 1n Germany by the spp. But by 1919, the newly created 
Communist Party of Poland had won a virtual majority in the elections to the Coun- 
cils in Warsaw, Lodx and other towns. The party was driven underground there- 
after. The combativity of the Polish proletariat was, in fact, crippled by its fate 
during the Imperialist War, when 600,000 Polish workers were transported to Ger- 
many and 1,000,000 to Rusela, for military Industries on each side. It had been phyalc- 
ally dispersed, This disaster was compounded by the symmetrical, voluntary absence 
of its best revolutionary leadership in the same two countries, Luxemburg and 
Tiska in Germany, Radek, Heneck! end Drierdnski in Russia: consequence of a 
tradition which later Polish Marxists were to critichre es ‘national nihilism’. Finally, 
it should be sald that Marchlewski, leader of the Polish Revolutionary Committee 
which accompanied the Soviet armies into Poland, committed the fandamental error 
_ of proclaiming collectivization of land, not its distribution to the peasants—the same 
blunder Kun had made in Hungary, which hed the same consequences. The com- 
bination of these three factors was probably at least as important as the question of 
Polish nationalism in determining the consciousness of Polish workers and peasants 


16 Dentacher’s account in Thy Prophet Armed ls far the best of this whole crisis: it is a 
model of Marxist analysis. 
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their life into their own hands and overthrowing existing society from 
top to bottom by themselves. No proletarian version of the Italian 
campaign was ever possible in the zoth century. 


After the Second World War, Stalin imposed a bureaucratic ‘revolution 
from without’—now historically divorced from its origins in the Len- 
inist period—throughout Fastern Europe, with notorious results. 
These unnatural creations were at least by-products of victory over 
Nazi aggression and defence against the threat of Anglo-American 
encroachments. The ultimate debasement of the once generous tra- 
ditions of the Red Army was the return of a Soviet Aommandatura in 
Prague 20 years later, no longer to drive out the Germans, but simply 
to suppress the Czechs: reaction from without. 


The Basis for a People’s War 


To situate the triangular military and political debates at the birth of the 
Red Army historically, a comparison may be fruitful. Engels, it will be 
remembered, had emphasized that: ‘Aims, composition, organization, 
tactics and strategy are in direct dependence on the given degree of 
production development and the means of communication.’ The defect 
of Engels’s formulation, obviously, is its reduction of the material 
determinants of war to the forces of production, conceived as tech- 
nology. What is missing are the re/etions of production. Hence his 
famous misjudgment that artillery and shrapnel had rendered barricades 
outdated and urban insurrections henceforward impossible. The social 
relations for a new kind of war were absent in Russia after October; 
there was nothing to do but to fall back on traditional schemes. It was 
precisely the creation of new social relations that made possible a com- 
pletely new form of warfare—revolutionary in every sense—in China 
10 years later. The Red Army led by Mao learnt to ‘swim with measured 
strokes in the ocean of war’?” because the element in which they moved 
and from which they could never be separated was the social class that 
formed the overwhelming majority of the nation, the Chinese peasantry. 
The ‘protracted war’ which was born in the Hunan-Kiangsi Soviet in 
1929 grew over 20 years of uninterrupted military struggle, that was 
indivisibly a political and social struggle, at every step. The scale of 
mass involvement produced by this tremendous experience dwarfed 
that of the Russian Civil War. As early as 1930, Mao had 300,000 men 
under arms in the small border zone of Hunan-Kiangsi. During 1945- 
49, the climax to the civil war, the contending armies of the ccp and 
rar numbered between 2,000,000 and 4,000,000. Lin Piao besieged 
Peking alone with 800,000 men. The historical result of this massive 
popular epic was what had eluded all the participants in the Russian 
debates of the twenties: a Marxist strategy that theorized a new form of 
military conflict—the people’s protracted war. The thought of Mao 
Tse Tung unified politics and war into a quite new theory of revolu- 
tionary practice, founded on its own epistemology, as André Glucks- 
mann has recently shown in Ls Discours de la Guerre.® The condition of 
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possibility of this renovation of military eclence by historical materialism 

(which Trotsky had thought impossible and indeed was impossible 

in his day), was the political unity of the People’s Liberation Army and 

the Chinese masses, expressed most limpidly in Lin’s Three Rules of 

Discipline and Eight Points of Discipline of 1929. The record of the 

Chinese Revolution, replete with its own mistakes and limitations like - 
all historical endeavours, should not be idealized. But it is clear that it 

was this unity which produced the ‘unified doctrine’ of which Frunze., 
had dreamed in vain. 


Indeed, it is notable that Frunze’s strategic ideas, such as the necessity 
for all all-out attack, were the contrary of the classical rules of the 
people’s protracted war. They were rather an early version of the 
forward and offensive’ military line advocated (against Mao’s advice), 
by Ch’in Pang Hsien and Wang Ming in China from 1931-33, under the 
slogans ‘Don’t Let our Pots and Pans be Smashed’, ‘Attack on All 
Fronts’ and ‘Pit One against Ten, Pit Ten against a Hundred’. Ch’in and 
Wang also claimed that this was a ‘completely Marxist’ military strategy. 
In fact, as Mao later pointed out, it was foolish adventurism, and was 
ultimately responsible for the disaster of the Fifth Hacirclement Cam- 
paign, when Von Seeckt’s blockhouses nearly succeeded in wiping out 
the Red Army, precipitating the retreat from the Hunan-Kiangsi 
Border Area. The Long March triumphed because it was its strategic 
antithesis. 


If the experience of the People’s Liberation Army in China left behind 
the dilemmas of Trotsky and Frunze, it also provided a practical 
criticism of the ideas of Tukhachevsky. The Chinese Revolution, too, 
had its 1920 campaign, but it was fought with a significant difference. 
When Indian troops crossed the NEFA border in 1962, as the Polish 
soldateska had once marched into the Ukraine, the response was im- 
mediate and devastating. The PLA routed the Indian attack in a week, 
and, traversing impossible terrain, thrust deep into Assam. Like War- 
saw, Calcutta—the revolutionary capital of Indis—lay beyond. The 
‘people’s protracted war’ is not Napoleonic, however. It is based on the 
supremacy of defence, and finds its strength in the creative energy of 
the masses. The PLA, having inflicted drastic punishment on the 
demoralized Indian army, promptly and voluntarily withdrew. Today, 
red flags are fluttering in villages of Bengal, while in Bohemia Soviet 
troops guard a sullen population. 


Second World War 


The second great historical question raised by the enigmatic ellipse of 
Tukhachevsky’s life concerns the performance of the Soviet armies 
during the Second World War. From the late twenties onwards. 
Tukhachevsky devoted himself to the construction of 2 mechanized 
and industrialized army :the danger of a second imperialist intervention 
was by now obvious, with the rise of fascism in Europe. In the latter 
half of his life, Tukhachevsky abandoned the preconceptions of his 
Civil War experience—the priority of attack over defence, and the 
supersession of position by manoeuvre. The technical changes intro- 
duced by the rise of mechanized units—absent from the Civil War, 
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apart from the now anachronistic use of armoured trains—had trans- 
formed the strategic problems of conventional warfare. In his article 
War as a Problem of Armed Strugg/s (1928), Tukhachevsky laid down with 
extraordinary precision the main lines of the pattern of the Second 
World War. He emphasized the importance of diplomatic initiatives 
to divide the capitalist enemy; he predicted that trench warfare would 
play no role in future conflicts: he criticized unilateral insistence on 
attack/manouevre, and argued that positional and defensive warfare 
would be equally important; finally, he attributed great importance to 
the skilful use of tanks, but made it clear that they should not be fetich- 
ized in isolation from other elements in a general strategy (Fullerism/ 
Blitzkrieg), and must be combined with infantry units for optimum 
effect.*9 


Two years later, Tukhachevsky was Chief of the Operations Depart- 
ment of the Red Army. He swiftly formed the first mechanized brigade 
in 1930 (tanks and armoured cars), and then experimented with the 
first parachute units in 1931. According to one source, he envisaged 
assistance to a possible proletarian uprising in Germany, to be aided 
by dropping parachutists behind enemy lines into the Ruhr, Lower 
Saxony and Prussia. This idea was a return to a genuinely Leninist con- 
ception, and in fact was realized by both Allied and Soviet armies in the 
Second World War, in their liaison with Resistance movements in the 
Balkans. Tukhachevsky’s next ionovation was the development of 
what he called ‘concentric manoeuvre’ or double envelopment by 
means of a breakthrough of enemy lines with mobile formations, which 
he practised in vast military exercises in 1933.°° The foreign military 
attachés who watched these exercises noticed that their tactical con- 
ception was in advance of the ability of the troops to execute them. 
Fight years later, it was ‘concentric manoeuvre’ that trapped Von 
Paulus at Stalingrad. ‘Tt is by no means far-fetched to claim that many 
of the great encirclement operations of the Second World War, such as 
the battles of Stalingrad and Korsun-Shevchenkovski in 1944, owed 
their conception to the experiments which Tukhachevsky and his 
group carried out on the plains of Belorussia and the Ukraine from 1931 
onwards.’ 


Within the framework of untransformed social relations of war, 
Tukhachevsky in the thirties developed perhaps the most advanced 
tactical conceptions anywhere in the world. If any one man was re- 
sponsible for the eventual field victory of the Red Army over the 
Wehrmacht, it was doubtless him. The final question-mark of his career 
concerns the events that led up to the Russo-German war of 1941. Since 
the Rapallo Pact of 1922, the armies of the two countries had trained 
together in special bases inside the ussr, which included a tank and 
aviation school. Tukhachevsky visited Germany in 1932, the year 





29 This article is included in the second volume of the Ixbrampye Protyvedentya (1964). 
30 Tukhacheveky first used the concept in Vetma Kasso (1922), p. 106. 

laa the Russian Forces 1918-1966, p. 71, Malcolm Mackintoah, New York 
1967. 
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before Hitler won power. Some reports claim that he and Gamarnil 
asked Stalin to close down the training stations immediately after Hit 
ler became Chancellor. Others imply that he regretted the end of tech 
nical co-operation between the two armies. At all events, the base 
were shut in October 1933. Thereafter, Tukhachevsky made only on 
major utterance on international affairs—a long military article i 
Pravda of March 318t 1935, whose dire warning of the dangers o 
Nazi aggression was prophetic. A year later, Tukhachevsky was al 
ready under suspicion, and shortly thereafter he was shot. The cynics 
collusion between the Nxvp and the Sicherheitedienst that was re 
sponsible for his death, in which the former were into the bargain th 
unconscious dupes of the latter, anticipated the Nazi-Soviet Pact signe: 
two years afterwards. The purge of the generals proved to be, exact! 
as the sp hoped, a crippling blow at the war capability of the Red Army 
The catastrophe of June-October 1941, in which the ussr was caugh 
completely unawares by the German invasion, losing millions of me 
and the results of years of industrial construction, must be over 
whelmingly attributed to the disappearance of any experienced militar 
command after 1937. It was more than a blunder; it was a crime. Th 
responsibility for the disaster is so great that it remains to this day 
forbidden topic in the Soviet Union. The full enormity of Stalin’ 
blindness and incapacity has probably not yet been revealed. Th 
dubious anecdotes of Khrushev’s Secret Speech merely served t 
obscure the true gravamen against the ‘Generalissimo’, | 


It is enough to say that, contrary to popular legend, the Wehrmacht a 
no time had military superiority over the Soviet armies on the frontiet 
The exact opposite was the case. The Red Army deployed in forwari 
positions outnumbered the German forces on the Eastern Front by 3: 
divisions in June 1941. Not only this. The Red Army had a staggerin, 
seven fo ons superiority in tanks, supposedly the decisive weapon of th 
Wehrmacht: its tank park numbered 24,600 to approximately 3,50 
Panzers ranged against it. Even in the air, the ussr had a four to off 
superiority in planes over the Luftwaffe. There is thus no basis for th 
myth that Getman armoured might was initially able to smash throug! 
the Russian defences, at crushing odds, and was only finally stoppe: 
when total popular mobilization was able to redress the balance a 
Moscow and Stalingrad. The German conquests of 1941 were strictl 
military victories, won by skill and surprise over a larger opponen 
ruined by an incompetent and demoralized command, committin; 
blunder after blunder. Stalin’s personal responsibility for this debacl 
was manifold: he had destroyed the officers corps of the Red Army 
dismantled the 1939 defence positions, refused to believe in a Germay 
attack after repeated warnings, and neglected to place Soviet industr 
ona war alert. 


‘ 





"Tbe Soris! High Command, p. 584. Same of the Soviet armour and aircraft wa 
ageing by 1941, but this was duc to Stalin’s refusal to mobilize the war industry afte 
the Naxi-Soviet 


Pact, 
B Erickson’s discussion ls cool and lucid. New evidence has since come to light. Th 
Soviet historian Pierro Yakir, son of Tukhachevaky’s colleague, hes recently stresse 
the demolition of the 1939 defense lines, when the Soviet frontier wea moved up t 
incorporate the Baltic States and Eastern Poland. 
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The Second World War was eventually won, not by superior military 
skillafter Tukhachevsky, the Red Army produced no outstanding 
generals, merely average ones; nor by the bond between a revolution- 
ary army and its mass base—desertion to the Germans numbered tens 
of thousands; but by the economic and social weight of the ussr after 
the Five Year Plans, which was fatally underestimated by German 
intelligence. The Wehrmacht went on winning until this enormous 
machine was finally organized for war with reasonable rationality; it 
was then slowly pushed back, under the banner of nationalism. The 
delayed victory saved Europe from fascism: the cost was colossal. It 
has still to be computed how much of it was unnecessary; a day of 
reckoning in the ussr, here as elsewhere, will not be postponed for 
ever. The door to the future can only be unlocked by the past. 
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Mikhail ‘Tukhachevsky 


Revolution from Without 
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The struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie must eventually result in 
the seizure of State power by the proletariat. One would naturally expect this to 
take place independently in each individual State, and Marx has pointed out that 
‘in form, if not in essence, the struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
is primarily a national struggle. The proletariat of every countty will abolish 
its own bourgeoisie.” However, the matter cannot always be resolved so 
favoutably. The immense strength contained in the State power of the bour- 
geoisie, the scant probability of a simultaneous revolutionary socialist outburst 
in several countries at once, and finally the experience the bourgeoisie has gained 
in its struggle with the working class, force one to acknowlege that a country 
where the proletariat has taken power into its own hands may for some time “ 
remain an isolated socialist island amidst a surrounding sea of bourgeois states. 


The outbreak of a socialist revolution in one State will inevitably produce an 
intensification of bourgeois dictatorship in neighbouring States, and the State 
where the proletariat has rebelled will immediately become the target for the 
thunderbolts of the entire bourgeois world. Such conditions give birth to civil 
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war. This initially breaks out on a national scale, although the over 
thrown bourgeoisie does also receive support for its DRE 
revolutionary struggle from the world bourgeoisie. The civil wa 
outgrows its national dimensions and develops into a major inter 
national class war, as the bourgeois world grows convinced that th 
defeated bourgeoisie of the country concerned is unable to recover Stat 
power; convinced too that the dictatorship of the proletariat, as i 
consolidates its position, is by its very existence becoming a threat t, 
the tranquillity of world capital. 


Thus, from the moment of insurrection, the proletariat joins battle nc 
only with its own bourgeoisie, but also—unequally matched—with th 
bourgeoisie of the entire world. Thus, as it develops, the struggl 
between the working class and the bourgeois class ceases to be purely 
domestic one, and becomes an international war in which the prole 
tariat cannot restrict itself to a passive role. An attack by a working 
class revolutionary army over the boundaries of a neighbourin; 
bourgeois State can overthrow the power of the bourgeoisie there, an: 
transfer dictatorship into the hands of the proletariat. 


The Seizure of Power 


In general, the seizure of power in a bourgeois country can take plac 
in two ways; firstly by means of a revolutionary uprising of the work 
ing class within that country, and secondly by means of armed actio: 
on the part of a neighbouring proletarian State. The aim in both thes 
cases is identical—to bring about a socialist revolution. That is why 
naturally, they should be considered of equal value, for the wore. o 
all countries. 


The basic precondition for the successfal seizure of power lies in th 
readiness of the masses for such a revolutionary take-over. The tw 
determining factors here are the level of development attained by th 
working class, and—even more importent—the hopelessness of al 
other methods. Hatred divides the workers and the bourgeoisie int: 
two irreconcilable classes, which can no longer avoid a bloody conflict 
This awareness of who their class enemies are, together with a con 
sciousness of class solidarity with the workers of the entire world, ar 
the main factors preparing the ground for socialist revolution. / 
revolution runs into major obstacles if the class instinct of the pro 
letariat is dulled by petit-bourgeois nationalism. 


The Growth of Internal Revolution 


A socialist revolution begins with the seizure of power. Power, ong 
seized, can only be permanently held if the proletariat is already fully 

prepared for revolution, or else capable of becoming quickly revolu 
tionized and thus of supporting its more audacious and better preparec 
vanguard. From this point of view, a revolution within a given State 
has great advantages; beginning most frequently with the seizure oi 
power in the capital, it then spreads out and penetrates deeper into the 
working masses. 
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This growth of the revolution, its introduction among the working 
masses, is an absolute precondition for the success of the communist 
movement. The encroachment upon a bourgeois system, established 
over decades and centuries, cannot succeed if the revolution does not 
stir up the main body of the working people. Only a general revolu- 
tionary upheaval, flaring up with the bright light of revolutionary 
spirit, can create the offensive movement, unrestrainable in its im- 
petuosity and courage, that is necessary for the destruction of the older 
order and the creation of the new. 


After the working-class vanguard has seized power, it must be sup- 
ported by the broad masses. First it establishes an armed proletarian 
force, and this small nucleus can quickly attract revolutionary volun- 
teers, creating a powerful working-class army. Thus, a revolution that 
follows the normal pattern begins with the capture of power and, 
gradually establishing itself firmly among the working classes, creates 
both the forms of a new system and an armed force to defend and 
intensify the revolution. 


The creation of a Red Army is accomplished with great difficulties. 
The continuous struggle with internal counter-revolution and sub- 
sequently with the henchmen of external counter-revolution affords it 
no opportunity to build itself up in peace, but forces its young, un- 
trained troops to be squandered uselessly. The bourgeoisie has ready a 
well-trained and well-equipped army with an experienced officer corps. 


Let us now look at the struggle between these two armies. The process 
of civil war entrenches the revolution as no other does. Class hostility 
reaches its height. Although civil strife is destructive and exhausting, it 
does nevertheless quicken the pace of revolution. 


External Revolution 


But in the case of an offensive socialist war, which represents one 
particular form of a defensive strategy along internal lines of operation, 
this is how the revolution develops. First of all, the seizure of power 
cannot be accomplished straight away. For this, the bourgeois State 
army must be routed and destroyed and a significant portion of territory 
conquered. This is not easy in any circumstances, and is made consider- 
ably more complicated by the national question. 


Skilfal counter-revolutionary agitation, where the revolutionary 
spirit of the workers is weak, can easily wreck the hopes of a socialist 
revolution. Therefore a socialist offensive must be accompanied by the 
same growth of the revolutionary masses as there is in the case of an 
internal uprising. Indeed, by an even greater one, since an attacking 
revolutionary army is involved in continuous fighting and operations, 
and is therefore continually decreasing in numbers. A socialist revolu- 
tion demands a constant increase in its military strength, for the old 
world puts up massive and increasingly bitter resistance. 


Thus, in order to fulfill its very purpose as a revolution from without, 
a socialist offensive must be accompanied by a continuous enlargement 
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of its forces from local revolutionary sources. If this is fully understoo¢ 
the armed troops of the proletariat will always take an identical line « 
action, whatever their nationality and in whatever State they may E 


operating. 


In both cases—ie. whether against an internal or an external bourgeoisi 
—this revolutionary socialist war is developed and sustained by th 
local revolutionary masses. With this kind of support, which allow 
the rebel masses extensive freedom of movement, the revolutio 

swiftly. The class war is sharpened and penetrates into evet 
corner of national life; once there, the spark of revolution blazes up, s 
that conditions spontaneously ensue which favour the entire mas 
revolutionary movement. This mighty revolutionary maelstror 
cteates the conditions in which the successful completion of a socialis 
revolution is possible. 


Revolution from within and revolution from without are of absol 
equal value as far as their significance for the liberation of the prc 
letariat is concerned; they do nevertheless differ in the attitude show. 
towards them by the less conscious sectors of the masses. A revolt 
tion from within that overthrows its own bourgeoisie can be seen to E 
a national affair; but if the working class in a given State is insufficient! 
prepared, a revolution from without can easily be used by the bov 
geoisie to arouse chauvinistic self-defence against the “imperis 
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invasion’. 
The Armed Strength of a Revolution 


We have already discussed the significance that armed strength has for 
revolution. One side—the bourgeoisie—possesses a regular, wel 
trained and well-equipped army, whose commanding officers ar 
firmly attached to the bourgeois class and, like it, accustomed to hat 
any proletarian movement whole-heartedly. On the other side, ~ 
workers’ army is just coming into existence, an army which has to b 
created from nothing, having neither officers, arms nor equipment. 


The position of this army of peasants and workers, during the period o 
its formation, isso diffcult that if the bourgeoisie is ready to strik 
back and to take quick, decisive action, the worker’s insurrection ca 
be easily suppressed. But should the bourgeoisie delay, the worker 
will set their army on its feet with lightning speed; in short, if there i 
a basis for protracted civil war little by little all the advantages wil 
swing over decisively to the side of the revolution. 


Where does the strength of the bourgeois army lie in fact? It lies in it 
size, in its general staff, and also in the fact that it has been disciplines 

and trained over decades. However, the masses that make up the ai 
of this army are by no means reliable. They consist of peasants an. 
workers, who can only be kept obedient by the rule of the whip and br 
the crudest propaganda. As the war drags on and the difficulties anc 
inevitable burdens increase, the eyes of the ignorant mass of soldier 
begin to open; at that point the bourgeois army becomes dangerou 

to the bourgeoisie. At its first reversal it begins to go to pieces, and th. 
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correlation of the forces of the Red and White armies starts to change 
sharply in favour of the Red army. This does not happen only because 
the White Guard Army disintegrates—that is only a small part of it. It 
is the added fact that the ranks of the Red Army are swollen by workers 
and peasants deserting the bourgeois camp which changes this correla- 
tion so sharply. This is the most remarkable and the most characteristic 
feature of civil war. 


Thus, provided its forces are exerted to the full, the proletariat alone 
can win a civil war, and the longer the war the greater its chances of 
success. The same applies to an external war between proletarian and 


bourgeois States—though there are some Spy qualifications to 
be made here. 


In the first place, the period during which the White army maintains 
its cohesion may be significantly longer, for there are national pre- 
judices, and sometimes religious ones too, which have first to be over- 
come. In the second place, the working class may not always be ready 
for the helping hand extended towards it. It may still need time to look 
around and realize where its salvation lies. In short, a socialist offensive 
will not always turn out to be concerted with a revolutionary uprising 
of the nation concerned. 


However, there are no grounds for supposing that the workers and 
peasants will not realize where their own interests lie in this bloody 
conflict into which they are thrust by the bourgeoisie against the pro- 
letarian liberators of the neighbouring State. Once again, their endur- 
ance and the prolongation of the war will come to the aid of the work- 
ing class. The reinforcement of the Red Army takes place not only at 
the expense of the bourgeois army, but comes too from the local popu- 
lation and its working classes. If revolutionary demoralizsation affects 
the bourgeois system during this period of the war, it will immediately 
begin to collapse, and then the Red Army will find great strength and 
great resources as it advances. The labouring classes will respond to 
the mobilization proclaimed by the working class on the march, by a 
mass influx beneath the Red banners. 


This power of the Red Army to spread the revolution as it advances, 
and to draw limitless new strength from the revolutionary masses of all 
nationalities and peoples, creates exceptional possibilities for a socialist, 
class strategy. It can in all confidence consider itself the future con- 
queror of world capital. It is thus quite impossible to separate the con- 
cept of class strategy from the theory of revolution in general. The two 
coincide. Within the sphere of general revolutionary theory, class 
strategy analyses the sphere of its practical application to revolution by 
armed force, and the possibility of extending the revolution by arm- 
ing the working class. 


If we look now at the quality of the Red Army, we will see that in the 
case of a revolution from without, the Red Army will find itself in con- 
siderably better conditions than in the case of an internal revolution. 
We have already pointed our the difficulties encountered by an insur- 
gent working class in creating its own army. But a working class 
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attacking beyond its State frontiers must necessarily be prepare { 
this respect, so that, provided the offensive from outside is corre p 
calculated, the issue of armed strength stands far more favourably ` 
the working class. - i 


Initial Conditions for a Socialist War i 
L 
The above-mentioned special features in the waging of an external cı 
war make it necessary to consider it with very great care and attenti na 
Before all else, one must weigh up to what extent the workers 
peasants are prepared for the advent of the Red liberators. This is a - 
difficult problem, and one which can only too easily lead to disaste: ` 
this problem is resolved favourably, it follows that one must at _ 
without any delay with such forces as one has. Once the initial suc 
has been gained, then internal revolution will play its part within 4) $ 
enemy army and smash it to pieces. f 


However, if the signs are not favourable the matter will have to be v: 
carefully considered indeed. As we have already shown, success in: 
conduct of such a war is by no means impossible; on the contrary, 
have seen that in the long run persistance on the socialists’ part 
inevitably lead to a prolonged struggle, and this in turn will entail 
revolutionary disintegration of the bourgeois system. But even 
see inept 
call for enormous military and other resources. 


One must allow both for victories and for defeats; one must think ak 
equipment and provisions; and one must consider the problem of > 
cruitment from the home front—a problem which is not always a cut 
mon one, at least in its full dimensions, in a civil war. Finally, 

. general resources of the State must be taken into account, and : 
capacity fora protracted, stubborn war that will spare neither its stren, 
nor its resources. For once the decision to wage war has been taken, : 
must be waged to the end, to the final goal—victory. I 


Preparation for an External Class Wer 


It is clear from all that has been said that an external class war requi: 
great preparation in terms of strength and resources. Provision musth 
made, in advance for the war’s possible prolonged duration, and © 
appropriate resources for such a period must be amassed. Moreox ` 
preparation for such a war must not only be undertaken within + 
socialist State, but—most important of all—must also be carefp 
carried out within the bourgeois State which is to be attacked. ‘I 
means communist work to educate the working class in the spirit « 
mutual aid, by developing an international proletarian strategic moa: 
‘Take Up Arms’, > is auniversal rule that such work must be carried ov. 
} 
When preparations are being made for any given war, commut, 
activity is needed to give these a practical character, to prepare/'t 
working masses for the idea of revolution from without. If the ides 
external support from a neighbouring working class penetrates dt 
into the consciousness of the workers, then they will prepare themse:: 
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